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| eſis to. _— ſome _ my lc 
Ire 'Hours 1 in conſidering this Bogk, and 


7 It-into a Condition of becoming 


| Efomewhar | more uſeful and acceptable, 
: Sthan ( (ir;may without any ſuſpicion af 
Toterrs be ſaid) the formercTranſlation 


pretend to be. A-litcle Time 

ache /in- the Peruſal ſatisfy'd me, thac 

- = [> wwasMatter i in it not unworthy my 
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{hould- be diſcouraged from enquiring } 
into this Author , by the Misfortunes : 
which naturally. attend even the beſt Un: 
dertakings of this Nature, when” Time, 
and Improvements of Language have ! 
given another Turn to Writing, and crea- | 
ted a Dilreliſh for every thing, which 
is not ſuitable to the Genius of the 
preſent Age. | BOLL 


The greateſt Difficulty which lay up- ! 

on me, was that of finding- Opportuni- * 
'ties, inthe midſt of thoſe more'impor- |} 
tant Cares of my Profeſſion, which nei- 1 
ther: This, nor any other Attemnipt/'or 
"Conſideration, however commendable or | 
beneficial in ic ſelf, muſt prevail with 
me to neglect. But here 1: foundieven 
my Duty eafliſting ; for Thar requiring | 
part of my Attendance in-a'/Place::vof 4 
ſomewhat more Retirement? and-Eafe * 
than where Your Lordſhip's 'Father-+was 
'pleaſed to fix me, I made uſer iof-thoſe 1 
"Advantages to this purpoſe, *and hnifhed } 
..*much the greateſt part of the-following 


Bl Dedicaury.. 


* Book, i in- - qt] Diverſion, as itwere;) 
joe mbonling from ſeverer Scudiex, and 


a. more Laborious Station, 21 


| | ; The particular Liberty caken So ahi 
= 2 Peru, is a Qualification, which the pre- 
3 feat Generation, at leaft in our Parts of 


3 the World, will certainly be fond of.” But 
S ic hap ned to have the ſame Effet upon 
2 =, Ga which we arenot much 
FF © gore if we. find very frequent- in 

- [thoſe of leſs Judgment'3 and that is, 
. over-ſtraining Points of Diſpute; by af- 
. feRing'to ſay all, which ws ay the Caſe 
; will bear, or which any other ' Perſon 

. hath ſaid * before, This gave Occaſiort 
or my interpoling ſometimes with an 

© Advertiſement ; and thar I hope in ſuch 
 a:manrier; as may. not have injur'd-the 
Author, while it deſigns the Benefit and 

bf Secmciry of 'my Reader, - One thing on- 

bs tom 1- cannor oy eas adding upon this 
> Occaſion;'that: in the: midſt ot: all: his 
- " Feoe-Thinking, he conſtantly expreſſesa 
"due and; abloluce Deferefice for Revela- 

T 5 and [Divine Truths. And This 
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ors linar <0 of | a Publick Admit 
rinmg(thepe: 1 is ſomewhat of an Air-fd 
of; ; and ſuch. regard had t6 
ScrarEnds os. which! Govertifrient 
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Ve I= ro wen This may Drove a6? 
a Book-of Good Entertainment, but 
» Beciefic, 'to: Perſons who lave: the 
Lpacity, and will give themiſclves the 
2 wrogonlide i Were it not ſo, I ſhould 
:\ahbyghr:iri worth! wif Trouble ; 
The of ld eceinch leſs: have' piclatned 

x in Offer of irto'Your:Eordſhip: 
i:g00d Confidence ay; that 
Wl us be a -— 
er 


The Epiftle De: 
ſter of the Subject ir rreats ak 
particular! and intimate Kinowhalge! 
Your Abilities, which my being Ho- ! 
nour'd with he Care of YourzLord: 
ſhip at the Univerſity gave me, would I} - 
bear me out in delivering more /upon | | 
this Occaſion, than Your Modeſty-will Þ 
permit. And indeed the General: :Opi- Y- 


nion of all that have the Honour: of 
Your Lordſhips Acquaintance, ſaves I} | 
You that Decency, and hath prevented LY 


me in this Point. The Manly. Senſe; : 


and Wonderful Penetration, which:ap- J} 


pear'd very early: in You, have ; 
me many pleaſing Reflections ; and--I 5 


am ſure are Foundation' ſufficient-/for 


making Your Lordſhip a Greater -Qr* 

nament and Honour to Your 'Family, 
than even. that Nobility | which "For j 
have by Deſcent. 4 
67 nt 2 

Buc I muſt beg hve (M an 3 

ro put you in'mind, that do Your :; 

Own, Your Lordſhip hath-a mighty Stock | 

of Honour and Eſteem to _ out 1 upon, 


as 75} Epiſtle Dedicatury. 


Eekics Few, if Any, of his Condition, 
| are. more univerſally loved and admir* d: 
1 fay, loved, my Lord, for This, as a 
"more-rare, ff is it a more valuable Tri- 
-bute,. than that of Honour, to Perſons of 
| Quality, and in Great Offices, For where 
' ſo much is paid to the Station, we can 
| make very little Judgment, what is ſin- 
© cere, and what is the Effet of Forma- 
Fly, or Fear, or Intereſt. But in His 
” Lordſhip's Caſe there was ſomething ſo 
| Diſtinguiſhing, in all the Reſpects paid 
to Him, as plainly ſhewd a particu- 
| lar Regard to his Perſon, and that the 
[# outward Teſtimonies were not Things of 
| Courſe, but that he had engag'd the very 
| Hearts of Thoſe who paid them. 
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1 will not ſo far ſeem 'to diſtruſt 
| Your Lordfhip's Acceptance of this Ad- 
#5 as to make the leaſt Apology 
— for. it. You will interpret it, , I doubr 

not, as a Teſtimony of the Honour 
by I-have: for You, and a Deſire to pub- 


ks my having it , ro the Woyld: 
And Your _— will do me the 
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Juſtice tov to believe; that” wi £1 


my Power to give" any other B 
of "This; *chan ſuch an opet'Dee ol _ 
tion ; ' nothing ſhould be wanting $'of ay. 
Part, which -might prove' the' Sinceriry: 
of thoſe” Profelions I 'am Prout */t6! 
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WISDOM. 


COHORT 


Three BOOK S. 


'The Author's Preface. 


Wherein the Title , the Subject Matter, the 


Deſign, and the Method of this Treatiſe 


are explained. 


Efore we enter upon the Book it ſelf, it 5s 
requiſtte the Reader ſhould be well infor- 


med what he is to underſtand by that Wiſdom, 
which 3s the Name, the SubjeF, and the End 
F it 5 and after what manner it is intended to 
e treated of in the following Sheets. 
| Now every one at the very firſt hearing, un- 
derſtands by Wiſdom ſome particular and nun- 
common Accompliſhment, whereby a Man js di- 
tinguiſo'd and ſet above the Vulgar, by a great- 
'er Ability, and more maſterly Readineſs, whe- 
"ther in Good or Evil, For tho' there "be not 
the ſame Propriety indeed in the Expreſſuon, 
| a when 


/ 


The PREFACE. 


when converted to the worſe Senſe 3 yet it is 
uſed either way, and the Scripture it ſelf makes 
mention of ſome Perſons Wiſe to do Evil. 
Thus then it does wot by any means import a 
really Good and Commendable nality of the 
Mind, but in general any ſort of Knowledge 
or Shill, exquiſite in the Degree, be the Obje@# 
and Employment of it what it will. bz 
this Senſe a Tyrant, or a Pyrate, or a Robber, 
tray have this Title applyd to him; na leſs 
than a King, or a Pilot, or a Captain +, becauſe 
all we intend by it js only Prudence, and Con- 
du, and a perfe® Underſtanding in the bu- 
ſrneſs of his Profeſſuon. Hence it comes to paſs, i 
that Folly is oppoſed to Wiſdom, not only as. it 
denotes Extravagance ani Vice, but in general 
any fort of Indiſcretian, or meanneſs of Attain- 
ments, For Wiſdom gives us an [dea of ſome- 
thing extraordinary and lofty in its kinds as 
the contrary does of ſomewhat little, and low, 
and ſhort of the common Pitch. 'Take Wiſdom 
in a-CGzood or a Bad Senſe, Iwo T kings are 
manifeſtly included in it ; Firſt, A Sufficiency 
of Mind, which implies its being furniſhed with. 
all things neceſſary for its purpoſe 3 and, Se-: 
condly, The Excellency or more than common. 
meaſure of that Proviſion 5 for to give a Man 
right to this Denomination , it -is no leſs. ne- 
ceſſary that he. ſhould enjoy theſe Qmnalities in 
a great. and eminent degree, 'Thaus you. ſee. the: 
largeſt and moſt vulgar Notion' of Wiſdom, ag-" 
cording to which Men commonly tell you .; that 
Wiſe Men are very ſcarce, that they who are. 
ſuch, have a: Right to dire@. and preſide over 


thers 5 
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The PREFACE. 
Others ; and, in matters of difficulty, to be con- 


ſulted like ſo many Oracles 3 Fun whence it #s 


very frequently ſaid, that Men take the Judg- 
ment of the Wiſe, and let better Heads deter- 
mine * them. But now, if we come to define 
the thing more -nicely, and fix a right Nation 
of it, we ſhall not find ſo general an Agreement. 
For Wiſdom means one thing wit the gene- 
rality of the World, another among Philoſophers, 
aud ſomewhat different from both, in the Ac- 
ceptation and Treatiſes of Divines. Theſe Three 
are tie ſeveral Stages and Claſſes of Men, un- 
der which all ihe World is comprehended. The 
1wo laſt have the Advantage, and lead Men by 
Rules and Precepts, and a ftrifer- Confiderati- 
on of Things: The Firſt looks upon Things but 
very fligiitly, and take up with very looſe and im- 
perfect Notions of them. 

Now it may very truly be ſaid, that there are 
Three forts of Wiſdom, Divine, Humane, and 
Worlly theſe relate and bear proportion to 
God. to ' Nature in its primitive Purity ani 
PerfeHion 5 and to Nature lapſed and depravd. 
Concerning each of theſe ſorts, the Three Orders 


_ of Men juſt now inftanc'd in deliver themſelves, 


each according to their Condition and Capacity. 
Eut more properly and peculiarly thus > The 
Vulgar are moſt skilled and converſant in the 
Worldly, the Philoſophers about the Humane, 
and the Divines about the Divine Wiſdom, as 
their particular Buſineſs and Study. 

The Loweſt of theſe is Worldly Wiſdom, and 
this varies according to the great Ends which. 
# propoſes 'to it ſelf, Riches, Pleaſure, or Ho- 
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wour. With regard to theſe it degenerates into 
Avarice, Luxury, or Ambition; according to 
Sr. John's Diviſion of it, All that 1s 1n the 
World is the Luſt of the Fleſh, the Luſt of 
the Eyes, and the Pride of Life. From 


Jam.iii.15 whexce St, James hath given it thoſe ſcanda- 


lous CharaFers of Earthly, Senſual, Deviliſh. 
Now This is what both Philoſophy and Divi- 
nity take upon them to reprove, and endeavour - 
to ſuppreſs and reform. They pronounce it to be 
no better than Folly and «Madneſs, and ſo ac- 
counted in the ſight of God, And accordingly 
you will find no mention made of This in the 
following Treatiſe of Wiſdom, except it be, to 
diſallow, and to condemn it. 

The Droine, and Higheſt of theſe Three ſorts 
is treated of by Philoſophy and Religion, after 
a manner ſomewhat different from each other, 
As for what the Common and Vulgar ſort of Peo- 
ple nſually ſay, or are oo of ſaying upon 
this Occaſion, I omit it all, as too mean and 
low to have any place in our Conſideration, and 
rather a Profanation if the SubjeF, than other- 
wiſe. Philoſophers repreſent it as a Matter 
wholly Speculative, the Knowledge of Firſt Prin- 
ciples, and the Hidden Cauſes of Things 5, and 
laftly, the Higheſ# and Supreme Cauſe, GO D 
Himſelf; which with other abſtraFed Notions, 
is the proper Buſineſs of Metaphyſichs in parti- 
cular, This reſides entirely in the Underſtand- 
ing, and is its chief Happineſs and Perfe- 
Fon; tis the firſt and moſt ſublime of all the 
IntelleFual Virtues and Excellencies, which are 
capable of ſubſiſting without Probity, or Aion, 
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or any Moral Virtue. Divines on the contrary 
do not ſo confine it to Speculation, as not to 
extend it to Pradtice too 5 for they make it 
the Knowledge of things pertaining to God, 
ſuch as ſhould enable us to form a Fudgment of - 
Matters to regulate our Lives and a&ions by : 
And This they tell you is of Two Sorts; The 
Nne acquired by Study and Induſtry, not much 
unlike what I mentiond to be the Science in- 
tended by Philoſophers 5 The Other infuſed, 
and coming from above; This 3s the Firſt 
' of thoſe, (which are ſometimes termed the Se- 
. ven) Gifts of the Spirit, with regard where- 
unto he is ſtyled The Spirit of wiſdom 5 ſuch 
as reſts only upon the Righteous, and the Pure; 


and, as the Book of Wiſdom truly obſerves, wig. x. 


will not enter inio a malicious Soul , nor iv. 
dwell in the Body that is ſabject unto Sin, 
This is what the preſent Treatiſe is not in- 
tended for neither ; but is the Subje# of my 
Firſt Truth and thoſe other Works of mine, 
which, are properly Treatifes of Divinity, and 
Religious Diſcourſes. ; 

From hence my Reader eaſily perceives that 
Humane Wiſdom is the real Title, and Subje&# 
of the following Book 5, of which it is fit ſome 
ſhort Deſcription ſhould here be premiſed, which 
may ſtand for the Argument, or ſummary Ac- 
count of the whole Work, Now, the Common 
Accounts of this Matter, as they are various 
and very diſtant from one another, ſo are they 
all narrow and imperfet. The. vulgar and moſt 
general Nation of it, axuounts to no more than 


CircumſpeFion, Addreſs, and Prudent Behavi. 
a 3 | our 
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our in Buſineſs and Converſation. This indeed 
is like the Vulgar and a Thought worthy of 
Them :; who place all Excellence in Aion, and 
Shew, and outward Advantages 5 and conſider 
20 good Quality any farther, than as it is ob- 
ſerud and admird. They are entirely devoted 
to Eyes and Ears, the Internal Motions of the 
Mind are of little or no Conſequence with this 
ſort of Men; and therefore, in their Accepta- 
tion of the Matter, Wiſdom may ſubjiſt without 
either Piety or Pobity ;, for All they require from 
it is a good Outſide, and Appearance, and ſuch 
Eafineſs of Condutt and ' Agreeable Manage- 
ment, as ſhall approve a Man's Diſcretion and his 
Parts, Others again miſtake it for a Rough- 
neſs and Singularity of Temper and Behaviour ;; 
a particular Stiffneſs of Faſhion, Obſtinacy in 
Opinions, Aﬀetted Expreſſions, and a Way of 
Living out of the Common Road. And there- 
fore thoſe that value themſelves upon theſe Yua- 
lities they call Philoſophers, when in truth, to 
return a little of their own Jargon back again 
upon them, They are nothing better than con- 
ceited Humouriſts, Fantaſtical and Capricious 
Coxcombs, This now, according to the Scheme 
and Meaſures purſued in this Book,, is, in plain 
Engliſh, Extravagance and Folly. The Nature 
then of this Wiſdom muſt be learnd from ſome 
other Hand ; that is, from Philoſophers and 
Divines, who have both explaind and treated 
of this Matter in their Moral Tra#s, The 
Former handle it as their proper Buſineſs. For 
\ they conſider Men' as they are by Nature, 
aud with regard to prafice : But the Latter 


riſe 
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riſe higher, an4 aſpire to infuſed an4 ſuperna- 
tural Graces, ſuch as are Speculative and more 
than Humane that is, Divine Wiſd»me, an4 
with Regard to Faith, Hence it comes to paſs, 
that the Former is more extenſive and large, 
as undertaking not only to dire private, but 
publick Duties, Societies as well as ſingle Per- 
ſons are inſtrued by it > Whatever can be ne- 
ceſſary or advantagions to Families, Communi- 
ties, Common-Wealths and Kingdoms, all falls 
within its Compaſs and JuriſdiFion, Divini- 
ty on the Other Hand is more ſilent and ſpa- 
ring upon theſe Accounts and Aims chiefly, at 
the Eternal Happineſs and Salvation of parti- 
cular Perſons, Beſides, The Manner and Air 
of their Treatiſes is very different ; That of Poi- 
loſophy more free, and eaſie, and entertaining 3 
that of Divinity, more plain, and authoritative, 
and with leſs Pains to recommend it ſelf to 
Mens Fancies and Palats. Philoſophy therefore, 
which is the Elder of the Two, as Nature muſt 
have been antecedent to our Supernatural A/ſz- 
ſtances, tries to inſrunate it ſelf and win Men's 
Favours, 


* So as to join Inſtruttion with Delight, 
Profit with Plealure— Lord Roſcommon. 


And therefore ſhe dreſſes and adorns her ſelf 
with Diſcourſes, Arguments, Turns of Wit and 
Flights of Fancy 3 Apt Examples, and moving 


—_W 


* Simul & Jucunda & idonez dicere vitz. 
LeQ&orem deleftando, pariterque monendo —— Horar. 
® 4 S1m1t- 
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Similitudes, Ingenious Expreſſions, uſeful Apo» 
thegms , and all the Graces of Art and Elo- 
quence. Divinity comes in a commanding ſtrain, 
and thinks it a Diminution of her Majeſty to 
deſcend to ſuch popular and mean Methods, 
And accordingly there wants a great deal of that 
Freedom and Gaiety, and (if I may ſo ſay) 
Cheerfulneſs and good Humour in this, which 
yor are to expe in Philoſophy, which yet muſt 
be lo tempered, as not to degenerate into Trifle 
and Meanneſs, but ſiill continue to be truly Gene- 
rous and Brave. It muſt be allow'd, that Phi- 
Joſophers have acquitted themſelves ' admirably 
well in this particular 5, not only in the Inſtru- 
dive, but the Moving and Perſuaſive Part 3 
ſetting off all their Virtues to the beſt Advan- 
tage, and taking Care, that all the Heroick Ex- 
cellence of them ſhall appear in its juſt Dignity 
and Proportions. Cuder which Title of Phi- 
loſophers I comprehend not only ſuch as the 
Worll have thought fit to Dignify with the 
Fame of Wiſdom, as Thales, Solon, and thoſe 
that were. of the ſame Strain, about the time 
of Cyrus, Croeſus, and Piſiltratus ; Ner theme 
only of tie next in Succeſſion, who taught and 
profeſs Wiſdom publickly, as Pythagoras, So- 
crates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Ariſiippus, Zeno, An- 
tiſthenesz who are all of them Heads and 
Mafters in their Art 5 nor their Diſciples and 
Followers who afterwards divided into particu- 
lar Seds 5, but I include likewiſe all thoſe great 
Men who readred themſelves exemplary for Vir- 
tne and Wiſdom, as Phocion, Anitides, Pert- 
clcs, Alexander, (whom tluiaich dignifies mn 
tre 
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the CharaFer of Philoſopher as well as King) 
Epaminondas, ard the reſt of the brave Greeks, 
The Fabricii, Fabrii, Camilli, the Cato”s, the 
Torquati, Reguli, Lelii , ad Scipio's among 
the Romans, moſt of them Military Men and 
Commanders of Armies. 


QUOpon this Account, though I do not refuſe, 


or diſregard the Authorities of Divines, yet 1 


have more frequent recourſe to thoſe of Huma- 
wy and Philoſophers in the following Treatiſe. 

ad I deſign'd to prepare Men for a Cloiſter, 
or a Life of ſuch Perfeion, as aſpires above 
the Precepts, and aims at the PerfeFion of 
Evangelical Connſels, then indeed my Subject 
would have obliged me to keep cloſe to thoſe Authors: 
But ſince I am training a Man up for the 
World, and forming hint for Buſineſs and mixt 
Converſation, Humane and not Divine Wiſdom 
is the proper Accompliſhment for me to recom- 
mend, and the Method of anſwering my Pur- 
ofe. 

," "OO therefore in general Terms, and ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Thing, We muſt, 
in Agreement with Philoſophers and Diwvines, 
acknowledge, that this Humane Wiſdom conſiſts 
in a Rcfitude of the Man, when every part 
within and without, his Thonghts, and Words 
and ATions, and every Motion is Graceful, and 
Noble, and what is for the Honour of his Na- 
ture, For this is the Excellence of a Man, 
conſidered as a Man ;, ſo that, as we call That 
Piece of Workmanſhip Perfect, which hath all 
its Parts entire, and is finiſht according to the 
ziceſt Rules of Art He is in like manner ſaid 
to 
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Jo be a wiſe Man who underſtands upon all 
Occaſions how to ſhew himſelf a Man, by ating 
in perfe# Conformity to the Fundamental and 
Firſt Rules of Humane Nature 5 Or, to ſpeak 
more Particularly, He that is well acquainted 
with himſelf in particular, and Mankind in ge- 
zeral ;, that preſerves himſelf from all the Vices, 
the Errors, the Paſſions, the DefeFs incident 
to him, as well from the inward Cauſes of 
his own Mind ;, as the outward, proceeding from 
Co and Common Opinion that aſſerts the 
| Native Freedom of his Mind, and hath a large 
univerſal Soul 3 that conſiders and judges every 
thing, without enſlaving himſelf to any 5 that di- 
reds all his Aims and AGions ſo as that they 
fall agree with Nature, that is, Pure, uncorru- 
- pted Reaſon, the Primitive Law and Light in- 
ſpired by God, and which ſhines ſtill in every 
Breaſt ; The Model by which the wiſe Man 
ſquares his own private Judgment, That in his 
outward Behaviour complies with the Laws, and 
Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies of the Country where 
he dwells ;, that demeans himſelf toward others 
with Diſcretion and Prudence 3 is always firm 
and conſiſtent with himſelf, pleaſed and con- 
tented ;, without any diſcompoſure of Mind ex- 
peFing and entertaining any Accident whatſoe- 
ver, and eſpecially Death, the laſt and "_ ter- 
rible of them all, All theſe Strokes or Lines, 
which go to the making up this Idea, may be 
reduced to Four, that are the principal and moſt 
commanding of all the reſt. The Knowledge of a 
Man's ſelf Free ana Generous Largeneſs of 
Mind ; The ating in Conformity with Nature 
(which 
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which is of an Extent ſo large as when right- 
ly underſtood, to be ſingly and by it ſelf a Rule 
ſafficient) and true Content and evenneſs of 
Temper. For theſe are Qualifications which ne- 
ver meet, except only in the wiſe Man, He 
that is defeFive in any one of them, does not 
come up to the CharaFer, He that either mi- 


ſtakes his own Condition, or whoſe Mind is 


in any ſort of Bondage either to his own Paſſt- 
pns, or to the Common Vogue, that js partaal, 
and tyd up to any particular Notions, cramps up 
his Thoughts, and cuts himſelf out from his Na- 


7 


, Right of examining, and judging every 
7 


/Thittg. He that lives in Contradifion to Na- 
"ture (that is, Right Reaſon) upon what Pre. 


tence ſoever he forſake it 5 whether he be ſe- 
duced by Paſſion, or Opinion ; Fe that trips and 
ſtaggers through Trouble, or Terror, or Diſcon- 
tent ; and lives in dread of Death ; This Man 
is not, cannot be Wiſe.” Thus you have in lit- 
tle the Piece, which this following Treatiſe de- 
ftens to draw in its full Proportions, Particu- 


. larly the Second Book, which conſiſts of the Ge- 


neral Rules, and a Deſcription of Wiſdom in the 
groſs ; and this indeed is more properly mine, 
than either of the others 5 ſo peculiarly ſuch, 
and ſo full to my purpoſe, that I once had 
Thoughts of ſending it into the World alone. And 
what I have here deſcribed in Words, the Graver 
hath done with his Style, in the Frontis-Pizece 
4 this Book, which the Reader will find an 

xplanation of, immediately after this Pre- 


face, 


Now 
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Now there are two Things, which principal. 
ly conduce to this Wiſdom, and help Mer for. 
wards in the Attainment of it. The Firſt of 
Theſe is a Good Conſtitution, or Temperament 
f the Brain, which makes ws capable of ſuch 

mprovements, as our own Care and Induſtry 
fhall be able to acquire. Of how wery great Con- 
ſequence this is, and how far it falls under the 
Power of Men to contribute to it, you will find 
at large in the XIII. Chap. of the Firſt, and 
the XIV. Chap. of the Third Book. 

The Second is the Study of Philoſophy; not 
all the Branches of it equally, but the Moral 
Part chiefly yet ſo as that the Natural be 
not wholly negleFed. For this 1s our Candle to 
enlighten, our Giide to aires#, our Rule to 
chalk out the Way for us; It explains and 

gives us true [dea's of the Law of Nature, and 
' by this means furniſhes a Man for every part 
of his Duty as a Man, whether it concern hint 
in Publick or in Private ; in Company or Alone ; 
as a Member of a Family, or of a State; it 
ſweetens and takes off all the Beaſt in us, makes 
& tame, and gentle, and good-natured ; faſhions 
and poliſhes this rude Maſs, and forms it into 
Wiſdom. In ſhort, This is the true Learning ; 
all the reſt a Man is capable of is mere Vanity 
in compariſons at leaſt it is in no degree neceſ- 
ſary, and in a much leſs degree uſeful. For 
here we learn both to Live and to Die well ; 


and this is the whole we thave to take Care of: © 


It teaches a generous and noble Integrity, and 


Honeſt Prudence 5 and well adviſed Probity z, 


ſuch as raiſe a Man above little Ends, and 
low 
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low Reſpe#s, and put him upon Virtue from 


the more exalted and Divine Principles, for 
the ſake of its own Excellence, and the Senſe 
that this is what becomes him todo. But alas ! 
This Second Help is almoſt as generally negle#- 
ed, or as ill uſed as the former. For the ge- 
nerality of the World are ſo entirely taken up with 
worldly Wiſdom, that they give themſelves little or 
no trouble about this which 1 am now mentioning. 

Thus Nature and Induſtry muſt both do 
their parts, in order to a Mans obtaining 
Wiſdom. He who hath been kindly dealt 
with by Nature, and brings the Diſpoſeti- 
on to Wiſdom with him, in a convenient Tem- 
per of Brain, will find good Ations and Man- 
mers flow very naturally from hence, and feel 
himſelf aduanc'd a great way, without his own 
Pains : And thoſe Pains need not be very great, 
where he is not fo juach obliged to conquer, 
as to promote Nature, and moves with ſpeed 
and inclination towards the Prize he aims at- 
But if the Temper on the other hand be amiſs, 
Al will be difficult and ſtrained : Induſtry muſt 
ther corre and ſupply, oppoſe and ſubdue Na- 
ture 5 as Socrates obſerved of himpelf, that by 
infinite Pains, and laborious Study of Philoſo- 
phy, he had at laſt got the better of a very ill 
Diſpoſition. 

[nz proportion to theſe two Helps, there are 
on the other Hand two Hinderatices, or power- 
ful Conntermines, which carry Men into Folly, 
the one natural, the other acquir'd. The For- 
mer proceeds from the Diſtemper of the Brain, 


- whether that be Original or Accidental ; by this 


means 
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means it happens ſometimes to b too ſoft, or too 
moiſt, or the Parts of which it conſiſts are too 
heavy and groſs; from whence proceed Dulneſs 
of Apprehenſion, Weakneſs of Judgment, Dark ; 
and confuſed Notions of Things, flat, and low, 
and little Thoughts, ſuch as we generally find / 
among the mean aud illiterate ſort of People : J 
Or elſe in the other Extreme, It is too hat and J 
dry, which diſpoſes the Perſon to be furious and 
bold, extravagant and intraFabls in Vice. Theſe 
are the twa Extremes, like Fire and Water, 
Mercury and Lead, each of them improper for 
Wiſdom, which requires a ſtrong and vigorous, 
but at the ſame time a fixt and ſteady Mind 3 
and ſuch as in the midjt of all its Gallantry 
and Pirmneſs, may be manageable, and yielding, 
and modeſt. This Second Defet however, of 
the two, ſeems the eaſter to be redreſt ;, the Firſt 
is hardly curable. 

The acquir?d ObjtruFion proceeds either from 
Want of aff Jnſtruction, or from being Ill in- 
ftructed; which, among other things, conſeits 
very much in ſtrong Prepoſſejſueons, wherewith the 
Mind was early tinur d,and ſo finds it ſelf capti- 
vated to them, not able to get above theſe firſt 
Impreſſcons, nor to think freely and impartially. 
Such Men we commonly ſay are Headſtrong, 
and touch'd in the Crown, Whimſical, and wed- 
ded to their own Opinions: And, if to that 
| Obſtinacy of Humonr, there happen to be added 
any degree of Learning, This blows them up. 
into Preſumption and Arrogance, puts Weapons 
into their Hand to defend their Prejudices, fi- 
riſhes them. in. Folly, and renders their Diſeaſe 

| zncapable 
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incapable of all Remedy. Natural DefeFs, and 
Acquired Prepoſſeſſions , are indeed two wery 
formidable Obſtrutions and if Learning do 
not, 4s in truth it very ſcldom does, cure them, 
it adds to the Diſeaſe, and renders them im- 
pregnable, Which yet is by no means any Re- 
flection upon Learning, or Diſhonour to it, as 
ſome may be apt to imagine, but rather a Com- 
mendation, and to its Advantage. | 

Learning is, without all Controverſie, a moſt 
excellent Weapon, but mot fit to be truſted in 
every Hand and he who knows not how to 1a- 
nage it, will find more hurt than good from it. 


' For it makes ſick and weak Minds giddy and 


conceited, perfects an4 poliſhes Fools, no leſs 
than it does thoſe of good Capacities and Diſ:- 


poſitions, 4 weak and injudicious Man knows 


not how to uſe his Weapon 5, on the contrary it 
weakens and over-powers Him :, Te is oppreſt 
with it, like a Stomach over-charged with more 
Meat than it can digeſt, or an Arm that is be- 
numh'd and born down by a Staff heavier than 
it can uſe. The ſtrong and ſound Mind, quite 


contrary, plays with it dexteronſly, ſhews a ma- 


 fterly Shill in the uſe of it, turns it to Advan- 


tage perpetually, forms his Judgment, rectifies 
his Will, po 4 £ this Oil - make the Lamp 
of Nature burn ſtronger and brighter ;, is the 
wiſer and better for that very thing which 
makes the other but the more exquiſite and more 
inſuppertable Fool, But, all this while, Learn- 
ing is not accountable for thoſe ill Conſequen- 
ces, any more than Wine is guilty of of the 


Exceſſes committed by it, or a good Medicine 
| | | | | """"P 
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tl apply'd, for the Patient's growing worſe upon 
it, Now againſt theſe conceited half-witted Fel. 
lows, whom Nature hath diſpoſed to Folly, and 
their own Acquiſitions have perfeded in it, 1 de- 
nounce formal War in my Book, as looking upon 
them to beirreconcilable Enemies to Wiſdom ;, and 
the fitteſt Title I can find to diſtinguiſh them by, 
zs that of Pedants 3 for which I have the Autho- 
rity of ſeveral good Writers, who have uſed the 
Word in this Signification. It is confeſt, that 
in its Original Language an4 proper Senſe, it is 
taken in a very good and commendable Meaning 3 
but in latter Times, and other Languages, the 
great Abuſe and Corruption of Learning hath 
given occaſion for the fixing a very ill and con- 
temptible one upon it 5 a vile, ſordid, peeviſh, 
ſtiff way, that makes no other uſe of Learning, 
but for Gain and Oſtentation, Arrogance and 
Preſumption;, In ſhort, all That which makes 
Learning deſpicable and derided, is ſignify'd by 
it. And ſo this, like Tyrant, Sophiſter, and 
the like, is one of thoſe Words which hath ab- 
ſolutely loſt its firſt Signification, and is now 
become a Mark of Reproach and Contempt. 

It is very poſſible ſome Perſons may be of- 
fended at my uſing this Term, imagining that 1 
deſign an Aﬀront to thoſe who make Learning 
their Buſineſs and Profeſſuon. But they, I hope, 
will be ſatisfy d with this ingenuous Declarati> 
on, that I have not the leaſt Intention of re- 
fleFing upon any Science or Condition of Men, 
particularly not the Gown, which I have the 
honour to wear, and to be one of thoſe who are 
called Men of Letters, 7y ſelf 5 my meaning 
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is only to charge a certain Quality of Mind, 
a fort of Souls which I have been deſcribing, 
of mean and low Capacity, but moderately provi- 
ded by Nature, and afterwards depraved by 
Art and Stydy; Men prepoſſeſt, and obſtinate, 
and andy certain Opinions : and theſe are to 
be found in all Robes, and all Conditions 5, as 
in truth there is a World of Mobb in. the 


| Pit and Boxes, as well as in the Upper-Gal- 


lery. Vulgum tam chlamydatos quam coro- 
nant- voco. Let theſe ObjeFors but find me 
another Word as expreſſive of thoſe Qualities, 
and I will maſt readily conſent to the Exchange. 
In the mean while, after this Declaration, 1 
think I may juſtly ſay, that whoever ſhall ſtil 
be peeviſh, and have any reſentment upon this 
account, does but injure Me, and accuſe Him- 
ſelf. *Tis true, there are other Terms of Op- 
poſition to the Wiſe Man + but not any, I think, 
ſo extenſive and ſignificant as This. The Vul- 
gar, the Tenorant, and Others, which I fre- 
quently take occaſion to make uſe of Theſe are 
oppoſed more diredly, like Low to High, Weak 


to Strong, Common to Scarce, a Servant to his 


Maſter, Prophane to Sacred : Thus likewiſe 
Fool is ſet the moſt diretly in oppoſition to 
Him 5 but then This 3s, as Crooked is oppoſed 
to Streight, Vain-glorious to Modeſt, Conſtraint 
to Freedom, Sickneſs to Health. But now Pe- 
dant includes all this, and a great deal more, 
in the Senſe which 1 apply it to: For it gives 
#8 an Idea of a Mar, not only different from, 


"and contrary to a Wiſe Man, as the reſt of 
. there do, but a Fellow that hath ths Impudence 
; b 


fo 
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to oppoſe aud make Head againſt him 5 that 


comes armed Cap-a-pe, ſawcily challenges him 
to Combat, and talks magiſterially and dogmati- 
cally, And, becauſe in the midſt of all this Va- 
nity and fierce Arrogance, he hath ſome ſort of 
Miſ#eivings, and thinks himfelf diſcover d ; there- 
fore he bears an inveterate Spight to this Per- 
ſon who checks his Follies 5, is eternally cenſuring, 
condemning, running him down 5 eſteeming and 
behaving himſelf as the only Perſon who has 
any Right to that CharaFer of Wiſdom 5, tho 
in reality he infinitely exceed all others in 
the exquiſtteneſs and troubleſomneſs of his 
Folly. 

Having thus given my Reader a ſhort Ac- 
count of the Argument and Deſign of the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, it may not be unſeaſonable to 
premiſe one Word or two concerning the Order 
and Method obſerved in it. He muſt know 
then, that it conſiſts of Three Books. The 
' Firſt dire#s the Knowledge of a Man's Self, 
and the Condition of Human Nature in general, 
This is laid as a neceſſary Preparation to Wiſ- 
dom”; and largely illuſtrated under Five Gene- 
ral Conſiderations, each of which is ſubdivided 
into ſeveral Particulars. The Second contains 
the principal Lines and general Rules of Wiſe 
dom. The Third deſcends to particular Ta- 
ſtrufions and Circumſtances, branched out un- 
der the Four Cardinal Virtues, of Prudence, 
Juſtice, Fortitude, and Temperance; and here 
every Part and Relation of Human Life, hath 
ſome proviſion made for the Duties it engages 
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I add too, that I write and treat Wd Sub- 
Jed, not after a Pedantich, manner, and in ſet 
Forms, according to the Methods of the Schools ; 
zor with regular Arguments in Mood and Fi- 
gure, nor with Pompous Eloquence, nor any 
other Artifice whatſoever. 1 ani verily perſuaded 
what Tully ſays is moſt true, That Wildom, 
conld ſhe but render her-felf viſfible to Hu- 
man Eyes, would charm our Souls, and ra- 
viſh our AfﬀeGions, and make every Crea- 


ture ſtrangely in Love with her. ( Quz 08 c_ 


oculis ipſis cerneretur, mirabiles excitaret a- 
mores ſui.) Azd therefore ſhe need only diſcover 
her native Beauties, and is too noble, too glo- 
riows, to uſe any of thoſe little modiſh Carbs, 
to adorn and ſet her off, but this ] do too with a 
Liberty which all, perhaps, will not be well 
pleaſed with, The Propoſitions and Truths are 


compaF and cloſe, but oftentimes very dry, and 


' ſerved up crude and courſely, like Apaoriſms, 


Overtures, or ſhort Hints of Diſcourſes. 

Some Perſons, I am ſenſible, may be apt to 
think me too bold with ſome commonly-receiv'd 
Opinions, and take offence that I pay them nd 
greater Deference, To theſe Perſons, and the 
Fault they find with my free way of expreſſing © 
my Thoughts; I anſwer, 

Firſt, That Wiſdom, when above the common 
Standard, hath a Right to this Liberty. It is 
the Privilege and Juriſdition of a Wiſe Man, 
to call Matters before him, to examine and try 
them, to on and condemn vulgar Noti- 
ons, which indeed, for the moſt part, are no bet- 


' Fer than wulear Errors, And who ſhall pre- 
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fend to bar this Privilege? Why ſhould he 
who hath it, decline the Exerciſe of it though he 
knows at the ſame time that this cannot be 
done, without incurring the Envy and Diſplea- 
ſure of a great part of the World 2 
Nay, Secondly, I cannot but think, the 
Jjuſter ground of Complaint lies on my fide, and 
muſt therefore reprove Them for this fooliſh and 
feminine Niceneſs, as a thing that is infinitely 
too ſqueamiſh and tender to bear neceſſary Truth, 
or attain to ſound Wiſdom. The boldeſt Ex- 
preſſrons and Truths are moſt becoming a truly 
great Soul; and a Man who hath at all ſtudy d 
the World, will not think any thing ſtrange or 
ſhocking. For this proceeds from Weakneſs of 
Judgment only, which ought to be correded ; 
and a Man muſt harden his mind, and ac- 
cuſtom: himſelf to conſider \patiently, even the 
oddeſt and moſt uncouth things, in order to gi- 
ving them a fair Tryal. There is nothing ſo 
extravagant, but the Mind of Man you ſee is 
capable of thinking it 5 and conſequently nothing 
fo extravagant, but that a Man may, and will 
do very properly and well, to give it the hear- 
ing. All the Care to be taken upon this Occa- 
fron is, that we be not wanting to our Selves ; 
Tat while we endure to examine every thing, 
tho. never ſo generally exploded, yet we yield 
our Aſſent to nothing, but what is good and de- 
cent, tho* never ſo univerſally commended or re- 
ceiv'd., For the Wiſe Man gives inſtances of 
his Courage and Greatneſs of Soul in both theſe 
Caſes, whereas theſe nice Perſons betray an*Effe- 
minate Weakneſs and Delicacy, and are manifeſt- 


* by defeFive in them both, Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Whatever I propoſe here, it 3s only 


with an [ntention to have it conſidered + I pre- 
tend not to oblige Others to think as I do; 1 
Offer my Thoughts, but 1 do not Impoſe them. 
If They differ in Judgment from Me, it breeds 
no Quarrelz, I ſhould injure my ſelf extremely 
if it did : becauſe this is one of thoſe deteſta- 
ble Gualities that concur to make up a Pedant. 
Paſſwon 3s generally. an Argument that Reaſon 
is defeFive;, and He that is diſpoſed to any 
Opinion upon One of theſe Motives, hath ſeldom 
any great Mixture of the Other with it, Where- 
fore then are theſe Genilemen Angry 9 Is it 
becauſe I. am of another Opinion 9 Let them 
give me fuir Quarter at leaſt, for I am not in 
any Degree diſpleas d wiih Them for differing 
from me. Is it for ſaying ſome things nota, 
agreeable to their Taſt, and that of the World 2 
Alas, Tis for this very Reaſon, that I mention 
them. I hope at leaft, there is nothing ſaid 
without Reaſon for it ; if they can reliſh it, 
and diſcern the Force of that Reaſon, "tis well : 
If they have better fir the other ſide of the 
Ceſtion, and ſuch as will overtiyggy mine, 1 
am always ready to hear it 5 and fnall be both 
pleaſed and thankful for better Information. 
But let them not think to run me down with 
Numbers and Authority, for Theſe have no 
weight with me, except in Matters of Religion 
only 5. ana there Authority ſingle is Argument 
ſufficient to induce my Belief of things, which 
' my Reaſon cannot comprehend. This is its 
proper Empire, but out of theſe Territories Rea- 
fon reigns and hath abſolutely Furiſdiion, g 
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St. Auguſtin himſelf hath very truly and very 


ingenuouſly acknowledged, "13s a moſt unju 
rg) > oVer OUY Native Rights pc Fo 
ties, the very Madneſs of Tyranny and Rage, 
to think to enſlave ws to All that either the 
Ancients have deliver'd, or the Generality of 
the World entertained : But eſpecially the Lat- 
ter, fince the greater Part of Mankind know 
neither what they do, nor ſay. None but Fools 
will ſuffer themſelves to be led by the Noſe at 
this rate 5 and for ſuch this Book I confeſs is 
zrot calculated 5 if it ſhould meet with Popular 
Acceptance, 1 ſhould ſuſpe&# it did not anſwer its 
CharaFer, The Ancient Authors onght indeed to 
be heard, and conſidered and duly reſpeFed ;, but to 
be captivated by them, is an Exceſs of Venera- 
tion they muſt not pretend to. For though a 
Man ſhould heay all, and pay a Deference to 
| fore, yet he muſt aſſent and yield np his Mind 
to wone, but Reaſon: oply. And indeed put the 
Caſe we might, aud would be governed by Au- 
thorities 5 yet I would be glad to know how 
this is poſſuble to be done 5 or how we ſhall 
fraud ſuch an Agreement artong them, as ſhall 
enable us to ſay, - Authority 3s on our ſide. 
Ariſtotle, jor Irſtance, pretendea to be the 
greateſt Man that had then appeared in the 
World ; he took upon him to arraign and con- 
demn all that had gone before him 5 and yet 
he ſaid and wrote more abſurd things, than all 
of Them put together had ever thought of. Nay, 
he is inconſiſtent with himſelf, and many times 
does not know what he would be at ;, of which 
his wild Notions, concerning The Soul of =_ 
- | | The 
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The Eternity of the World, The Generation of 
Winds and Waters, &c. are undeniable Teſti- 
monies. And in truth a Man who conſiders 
the Matter will find , that to have all Peo- 
ple of the ſame Opinion would be infinitely 
more prodigious and amazing, than to find 
them otherwiſe, For Diverſity of Opinions 
#* as comely and beautiful in the Minds of 
Men, as Variety is in the Works of Nature. 
That Wiſe as well Inſpired Apoſile St. Paul 
allows a great Liberty, in theſe Two Rules 
Let every Man be fully perſuaded in his rn. 4. 
own Mind 3 and Let no Man condemn or iii, v. 
deſpiſe others of a different Judgment and 
Behaviour. Ard it is obſervable, that theſe 
Dire@ions are given in a Matter much nicer and 
of greater conſequence, than what we now treat 
*: For they do not concern Aﬀtions merely 
umane, and External, and civil Compliances, 
in which I have declar'd, that my Wiſe Mar 
(hould not take upon him to be ſingular, nor 
think it any Diminution of his Charader, to 
ſubmit and conform to Cuſtom and Preſcription : 
But St. Paul's Rules are of a Religions Con- 
federation 5 and relate to ſuch DijtinT1ons of 
Meats and Days, as Men thought themſelves 
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G bound upon a Principle of Conſcience to make; 
ef Whereas all the Hardineſs and Freedom [ con- 
Jo tend for, is only that which enlarges a Man's 
þ Thoughts and private Opinions from Cap- 
1 tivity and Reſtraint 5 and ſuch as no »ther 
Y, Perſon is or can be concernd in, but what a 
2's Man is entirely and ſolely accountable to him- 
b |. ff firs ; 
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Fourthly, However, to give all reaſonable Sa- 
tisfadtion even in this Point too 5 In regard 
ſome things might ſeem too crude and bard for 
the weaker ſort of People, (thoſe of ſtrong and 
ſound Conſtitutions I aus ſenſible will reliſh and 
digeſt ther all very well,) in Tenderneſs and 
Condeſienſion to ſuch queaſie Stomachs, 1 have 
taken Care, in this Second Edition, to explain, 
illnſtrate, and ſoften any thing that might ofc 
fend their feebler Judgments. And according- 
ly do now preſeat you with a Book diligently 
revisd, and conſiderably enlarged above what it 
was before, 

Laſtly, [ beg leave of the Reader, who un- 
dertakes to paſs a Judgment upon this Work, 
that he will peratit me to fore-warn fiim 0 
Sever dangerous Miſtakes, which other Perſons 
by falling into already, have entertained a leſs 
favourable Opinion of the Former Edition, than 
1 have the Vanity to think it deſerved. 


The Firſt is, That he would make a Difſe- 
rence between Matter of FaF and Rights and 
not from what is related as Done, conclude 
That ought jo be Dane. 

Secondly, 7o make a great Difference be- 
tween Adding and Judging 5 and not conclude 
from any Liberty of Opinion maintain'd by me, 
that [ pretend to vindicate the ſame Liberty 
in Behaviour. | 

Thirdly, That he would not look, upoa all 
That as Reſolv:4 and Determined, and Dee 
tlared in Favonr of, which is only offered to 

| Cons 
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Conſideration, Argued and Diſputed Problema- 
tically, and in the old Academick Way. 2 

Fourthly, That what I relate from, or con- 
cerning other People, be not imputed to Me, 
or paſs for my own Senſe and Judgment of 
the Thing. © 

Fifthly, That what is ſpoken of the Mind 
and its internal Qualifications , be not appro- 
priated to any Sort or Profeſſion of Mer, or 
extended to outward and Particular Circum- 

ances and Conditions. 

Sixthly, That what is ſpoken of Humane 
| Opinion, be not applyed to Religion and Mat- 
ters of Faith. 

And Seventhly, That what belongs to Vir- 
tue, and Ations merely Natural and Moral, 
be not interpreted of Grace and Supernatural 

Operations, | 

Let my Reader but lay aſide all Prejudice 
and Paſſuaon , and take theſe Cantions along 
with him, and I am well aſſured, his own Scru- 
ples may be reſolved by them, the ObjeFions 
raiſed by himſelf or others againſt this Trea- 
tiſe abundantly anſwered, and the Deſign I had 
in it, cleared from all Blame or Suſpicion, But 
if, after all, he be ſtill diſſatisfied, let him come 
forth into fair Combat, and attack, me openly. 
For to traduce, and ſnarle and mangle an Au- 
thor's Reputation in a Corner, is I confeſs an 
eaſre, but withal a Baſe, and Pedantick Pra- 
GHice, unworthy Men of Senſe or Honour. 
And, ſince this Bock makes particular Preten- 
ces to Ingenuity, and fair Dealing, 1 promiſe 
any 
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any generous Adverſary, either to do him the 
Honour of freely Acknowledging my Miſtakes, 
and ſubmitting to his better Reaſons 5, or elſe 
to examine his ObjeFions, and endeavour to 
make both Him and the World, ſenſible of their 
Impertinence and Folly. 


An Explanation of the Figure in the Fron- 
tiſpiece of this Book. 


T the upper end of the Page, and o- 
ver the Title of the Book, you have 
7 


/dom repreſented by a beautiful Woman 3 
She is naked; yet ſo that there 1s no offence 
given to the Chaſteſt Eyes, (intimating, that 
ſhe needs not any Additional Beauties, or 
the Aſliſtance of Art to recommend her, but 
Is natural, plain, and ſimple; yet ſo as in 
the mid{t of Nature and Simplicity to have 
always a ſtrict regard to Modeſty.) Her Coun- 
tcnance 1s Healthful and Maſculine, Smiling 
and Cheerful, Strong and Authoritative. Her 
Body Streight, with her Feet fixed cloſe ro- 
gether, upon a Cube, that denotes Juſtice, 
and Firmneſs, Her Arms a-crols, as if ſhe 
were embracing her ſelf ; intimating , that 
ſhe 1s happy in, and fatisfy'd with her ſelf. 
Upon her Head ſhe wears a Crown of Lau-_ 
rel and Olive, which imports Victory and 
Peace. The void Space round about her, 


| fignifies Liberty: She looks 1n a Glaſs, held 


by a Hand coming out of a Clond, at ſome 
diſtance from her, which preſents, her with 
the Refleftion of her own Face; for Wiſdom 
1s employd ir the Knowledge and Contem- 
plation of her ſelf. Upon her Right _—_— 

theſe 
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theſe Words, 1 krow not; not thereby to 
give Countenance to perpetual Doubt and 
Scepticiſm 3 but arguing, that ſhe 1s mature 
and cautious in Deliberating, flow in Deter- 
mining 3 not poſitive or peremptory, but re- 
ſerving an Ear open for freſh Reaſons; and 
not aſhamed to confeſs, that the beſt Human 
Knowledge 1s ſtill dark and imperfte&. On 
the Left ſide are thoſe other Words, Peace, 


SeeBookTI. a::4 4 little; which are the Author's own De- 


Chap. vi. 
Fig. 6. 


vice, repreſented by a Root impaled, wound 


about with an Olive-Branch, and incircled 
with two Branches of Laure) in an Oval 
Form; implying, that a Competency 1s ſut- 
ficient 3 and that Vien have it in their own 
Power to be eaſje and contented. 

Below. on each fide the Title, are Four 
little, deformed, wretched, wrinkled Old 
Women , bound jn- Chains; the En41 of 
which 1s faſten'd to the Pedeſtal of Wiſdom ; 
who deſpiſes, condemns, and tramples them 
under her Feet. The Two on the Right 
ſide of the Title are Pafltion and Opinion ; 


Paſhion hath a meagre and dijcompoſed Coun- 


tenance, intimating Diſorder and Fury. O- 
pinion hath wild ftarrng Eyes, an unſettled 
and ſturdy Face : She is ſupported by ſeveral 
Perſons,denoting theExtravagance and general 
Infetion of vulgar Errors, and how fond of, 


. and how ſift the common, Feople are in them. 
_ Theother Two onthe Left fide of the Infcri- 


ption are Superſtition, with an amazed Look, 
her Hands claſped together like a Slave 
trembling tor Fearz ſhewing the Terrors 
and 
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and Aſtoniſhments of People poſſefs'd with 
this Phrenſie of the Mind : And Laſtly, there 


is Learning, which 1s a counterfeit, artificial, 


acquir*d, and Pedantic Virtues a Slave to 
Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Forms 3 with a 
ſwell'd Face, a haughty arrogant Look, bold 
ſtaring Eyes3 and ſhe reads in a Book, 
wherein is written, Jea, Nay ; importing the 
Vanity and Confidenge of Learned Men, 
their Eternal Diſputes, and the wide Diſa- 


 greement of their Notions 3 and yet the Pre- 


ſumption and Poſitiveneſs they betray in the 
midſt of all this Difference and Uncertainty. 
And Laſtly, The Chains which terminate 1n 
the Footſtool of Wiſdom, ſhew that Captivi- 
ty of the Mind, which all theſe Qualities bring 
Men under, which they who ſtudy Wiſdom 
labour to get above; and they who attain to 
it, break thoſe Fetters, and are wholly free 
from that miſerable Bondage. 


A Brief 
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Brief Account 
OF THE 


AUTHOR 


From the French. 


ETER CHARRON was born at 
Paris, in the Year 1541. and Baptized 

in St. Zilary's Church 'in the Clos Brunean, 
His Father was one Theobald Charron, a Book- 
ſeller ; and his Mother's Name was N7cole dt 
la Barre. By Her, Theobald had One and 
Twenty Children 3 and Four more by a for- 
mer Wife : So that our Author had no les 
than Four and Twenty Brothers and Siſters; 
and yet, which 1s very remarkable, among 
all this numerous Family, there 1s not any 
Male-Ifſue now remaining. The Condition 
of his Parents was not very plentiful ; and 
their Expence, 'tis plain , was greatz but 
however, in regard they ſaw ſomething in 
their Son Peter, which was very forward and 
promiſing, and argu'd a more than common 
Capacity, they took the Hint _ 
INANEL 
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Kindneſs, and put him out to a very good 
School. Afﬀter he had made ſufficient progreſs 
in Greek and Latin, he took care to quali- 
fe himſelf with other Sciences, and Parts of 


Human Learning, and ſtudy'd Logick, Me- 


taphyſicks, Moral and Natural Philoſophy. 
From thence he proceeded to the Civil 
and Canon Law in the Univerſities of Or- 
leans and Bourges, where he commenced 
Do@or in that Faculty. - At his return to 


Paris, he betook himſelf to the Profeſſion of | 


the Law, and was admitted Advocate in the 
Court of Parliament 3 Where Buſineſs often 
call'd him to the Barr, which he always de- 
clard to be the beſt and moft impor- 
ving School in the World: And accord- 
ingly, he took care to loſe none of the Pub- 
lick Hearings ; From whence his Mind took 
ſo ſtrong a Tinqure, that a Man may 
plainly diſcern the Effefts of it in his Dil: 
courſes, by the proper Application of Maxims 
and Terms of Law. This Courſe he conti- 
nu'd ſome Five or Six Years 3 but foreſee- 


' Ing, that Preferment this way, if ever at- 


tained at all, was like to come hard and 
flow, (he neither having Relations among 
the Sollicitors and Profors of the Court, 
nor particular Intereſt, nor Spirit little enough 
to cringe, and flatter, and wriggle himſelf 
into Buſineſs) he gave over that Employ- 
ment, and apply'd himſelf cloſe to the ſtudy. 
of Divinity. To this purpoſe he read the 


| Fathers, and eminent DoGtors of the Churchz. 


and having a Tongue well hung , and a 
Style. 


\ 
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Style free and eaſie, but yet refined and lofty 
too, above the rate of common Preachers; 
he made uſe of this Talent, by the Permif. 
fion of the Parochial Clergy, and that with 
ſo good Succeſs, that he quickly came into 
Reputation and Eſteem with the Greateſt 
and moſt Learned Men of his Time ; Info- 
much that che Biſhops and greateſt Prelates 
about the Town, ſeem'd to be in ſome ſort 
of Strife, which of them ſhould get him in- 
to his Dioceſs, Particularly my Lord Arnaud 
de Pontac, Biſhop of Bazas, a Prelate of cx- 
cellent Learning, having heard him preach at 
St. PauF's Church, in the Year 1571. was ſo 
in love with him, that he took him away 
from, the place of his Birth, and carry'd him 
to Xaintes and Bourdeaux, and into his Bi- 
ſhoprick of Bazas, and ſeveral other places 
in Gaſcony, and Languedoc, where his admis- 
rable Eloquence - acquired fo juſt Renown, 
that he had Proffers made by ſeveral. Bt- 
ſhops, of being the Theological Canon ( or 
Divinity-LeQurer) in their Churches; and 


of ſeveral other Dignities and Benefices, be-: 


ſides ſeveral noble Preſents made him. In 


ſhort, he was Theologal at Bazas, Ars, Le- 


thoure, Agen, Chaors, *and Condom ſucceſiive- 
ly; Canon and Schoolmaſter in the Church 
of Bourdeaux, and Chanter in the Church of 
Condom. Queen Margaret, Dutcheſs of Va- 


lois, was pleaſed to entertain him for her. 
Preacher in Ordinary 3 and the then King,. 
tho? at that time of the Reform'd Religion, || 


was extremely pleas'd with his Sermons,, and 
frequently 
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frequently did 'him the:«\Honour to hear 
them. '' He was alſo a Retainer to the late - 
Cardinal 4 Armagnac, Legat' to his: Holineſs 
at Avignon,' who had a great value for him. 
He did great good by his perſuafive way of 
Preaching, and by the Excellencies both of 
his Life and Doftrine, for Two and Thirty 
Years together, converted and eſtabliſh'd ma-« 
ny. He never took any Degree or Title in 
Divinity, but ſatisfy'd himſelf with deſerving 
and being capable of the Higheſt 3 and had: 
therefore no- other Title or: CharaQter but 
That of Prieſt only. He never ſaw Paris in 
Seventeen .or - Eighteen Years, and then re» 
ſolv'd to. come and end his days there; but 


| being a great lover of Retirement, he had: 


obliged himſelf by Vow to become a (arthu- 
fiars and was abſolved of it about the end 
of: the Year 1528. He went from Bourdeaux 
coming by Xaintes and Argers, where he made 
ſeveral learned Sermons, and arriv'd at Paris,at 
the time the States were conven'd at Blozs.Then 
he preſented himſelf to the Prior of the Car- 
thuſians, one John. Michel, a Perſon of great 
Piety, who ſince dy'd Prior-General of the 
great Carthuſian Monaſtery in Danuphine. To 
Him he communicated his Intention 3 but it 
was not accepted, by reaſon of his Age, which 
was: not leſs than Seven or Eight and Forty. 
And. all the moſt preſſing Intreaties he could 
uſe. were ineffeual 3 for the Excuſe was ſtill 
this, /That That Order required all the Vi- 
gour of Youth to ſupport its  Auſterities, 


|} Hereupon he: addreſt himſelf ro the Provin- 
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cial of the Celeſtines: in © Paris;,. but there 
too: with the fame Succeſs, and upon. the: 
ſame- Reaſons alledged for repulling him. 
Thus after having done his utmoſt to: fulfil; 
his Vow, and himſelf not being in any de- 
gree-acceſlory to its not taking effe&t, he was: 
aſſured by Faber Dean. of the: Sarbor, Tyninn 
a- Scotch Jeſuite, and Fenardent a. Francifear, 
alb very learned and able Divines, that there 
lay no manner. of Obligation uponchim from 
that Vow: But that he might with a: very: 
ſafe and good Conſcience, continue in the 
World as-a Secular, and was at. large, and 
at his own Diſpoſal, without, any need of en- 
tring into. any. other Religious Order. Here- 
upon, mm the Year 1589. he returned back 
by Argers, where he preached the whole 
Lent, to the great Admiration- and Benefit 
of the People. From thence he went back 
again to Bourdeaux, Where he contracted-a 
very intimate Acquaintance and Friendſhip 
with. Monſieur Mzchel de Montagne, Knight of 
the Order of: the King, and Author of the 
Book ſo well known by the Title of Mons 
tagne's Eſſays. For him Monfieur Charroz had 
a very great Eſteem, and did from him: re& 
ceive all poſſible Teſtimonies. of a reciprocal 
AﬀeGtion : For, ( among other-things ). Mons 
fieaur Montagne order d by his laſt Will, thatia 
regard he left no Iſſue-Male of his own, 
Monſieur Charrox ſhould: after his deceaſe, he 
entituled- to bear the Coat of Arms, plain, 
and as they belong'd to. his Noble Family, 
The Troubleſome Times. detaining - Monfienr 
I | Charron 
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A brief Account of the Author. 
Charron at Bourdeaux, from the Year 1589, 
to that of 1593. he compoſed his Book cal- 
led Les Trois PVeritez, The Three Truths, and 
publiſhed ir in 1594. but without his Name 
ro it, This was received with great Ap- 
planſe of Learned Men, and they printed 
It after the Bourdeaux Copy- two or three 
times at Paris, and afterwards ar Brzſſels in 
Flanders, nader the Sham-Name of Benedict 
Valiant, Advocate of the Holy Faith 5 becauſe 
the Third Part of that Book contains a De- 


"fence of the Faith, in anſwer to a little Tract 


concerning the Church, written fornierly by 
the Sienr Pleſſzs de Mornay, The Publica- 
tion of this Book brought him into the Ac 
quaintance of Monſieur Arztory & Ebrard de 
S." Sulpice, Biſhop and Count of Caors, who 
npon peruſing and liking the Book, ſent for 
Montienr Chayroy, tho' he had never ſeen him 
before, made him his Vicar-General, and 
Canon-Theologal in his Church, which he ac- 
cepted 3 -and there he put out the Second Edz- 
tion, with. his own Name to it 1h 15g5. en- 
larging it alſo with a Reply to 'an Anfwer, 
printed at Rochele, and written againſt what 
he called his Third Truth. 

While he was at Caors, the King was plea- 
ſed to ſummon him to the General Aſſembly 
of all the Clergy of France, held the fame 
Year 1595. Hither he came in the Quality 
of a Deputy, and was choſen firſt Secretary 
to the Aſſembly. As he was in this Atten- 
dance, an Invitation was ſent him to preach 
at St. Brftache's Church, the moſt populons. 

Cc 2 Pariſh 


A bruf Account of the Author 


Pariſh in the whole City of Paris, which he 
did upon: Al-Saints-Day 1595, and two Days 
after. As alſo the Six Sundays in Lext 1596. 
In 1599 he returned. to Caors, and 1n that 
Year, and 1600, he compoſed Eight Diſcourſes 
upon the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 5, as 
many others por the Knowledge and Provi- 
dence of God, the Redemption of the World, 
the Communion of Saints: And likewiſe his 
Books of Wiſdom. While he was thus em- 
ploying himſelf, and enjoying that Retire- 
ment at Caors, my Lord John Chemin Biſhop 
of Condom preſented him with the Chanter- 
ſhip in his Church, to draw him over into 
that Dioceſs: But having at the ſame time 
an Offer from M. Miron, Biſhop of Angers, 
and being courted by Him, to reſide at Ar- 
jor, this was moſt agreeable to his Inclinati- 
on. The making a determinate Reſolution 
was a Work of Time; for his Aﬀection and 
Convenience drawing ſeveral Ways, | kept 
the Balance long. in ſuſpenſe. 'Arjou he look- 
ed upon as the ſweeteſt Dwelling, the moſt 
delightful Retreat that France could give him 3 
but that Province being then embroyl'd in 
Civil Wars, ( for Bretaxy was not then re- 
duced, and ſo hke to make a very tronble- 
ſome Neighbour) Condom carry'd: the Point. 
It happend too, that the Theologal Chair at 
.Condam was juſt then void, and this being 
.tendred him by. the ſame Biſhop, he accept- 
ed.that,: and, reſolved to. ſet up his Staff there. 
To this purpoſe he bought a Houle, which 
he- built new, and farntoed to his own Fan- 
: LN” cy 
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cy and Convenience refolving to give him- 
ſelf 'all the Eaſe: and Diverſion he could, 
and make- the beſt 'of his growing Years, the 
Infirmities whereof. would be foften'd at leaft 
by good Humour, and a pretty Dwelling. 
After he was ſetled at Condom , he printed 
thoſe Chriſtian Diſcourſes mention'd juſt now, 
which were Sixteen 1n all ; and alfo his Books 
of Wiſdom at Bourdeanux, in the Year 1601. 
whith gave him a great Repmation, and 
made his Charatter generally known : So 
that Monſieur Charroz began from that time 
to be reckon'd among the Glories and top- 
ping Wits of France. Particularly Meſiteur 
Claude Dormy, Biſhop of Bologre by the Sea, and 
Prior of St. Martia's in the Fields at Paris, 
wrote him ſeveral Letters upon that occafton 
expreſiing the great Eſteem he had for Him 
and his Writings, and as a Teſtimony of his 
Value and Opinion of him, ofter'd him the 
Theologal's Place in his Church. Theſe Let- 
ters made Monliear Charroz defirons to fee 
Paris once more, that ſo he might contract 
a Perſonal Acquaintance with, and expres 
his Acknowledgments for the Favours of this 
great Prelatez and-at the ſame time, in hope 
to.get an Opportunity of reprinting his Books 
and Diſcourſes, with the Addition:'of ſome 
new. Tracts. For indeed the Impreſſion 
at: Bourdeaux he thought wanted :correQting 3 
and: upon. a Review was not- at all to his 
Satisfaction. F-25:f 0 47 13) HIP AR Sr th 
.: In pusſuance iof this Deſign, he arriv'd at - 
Paris ithe Third of Odober, 1603.' and*in a 
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A brief Acconnt of the Author. 
convenient time afterwards he went to pay 
his Refpects to the Biſhop of Bologze, who 
receiv*d' him with great Crvility and Kind- 
neſs, and repeated his Offer of that Preferment, 
merely to have him near himſelf, and- more 
within the Eye of the Court. Monfteur Charror > 
return'd him'many Thanks for the Honour 
he had done him, and the good Intentions 
he was pleas'd to entertain for his Advance- 
ment. . And with his uftal Freedom, told-an 
Advocate in the Parliament, who was a par- 
ticular Friend of his, that he could be well 
pleas'd ro accept that Preferment for ſome 
Years, but that the Moiſture and Coldnefſs 
of the Air, and 1ts Nearneſs to the Sea, did 
not only make it a Melancholy and Unplea- 
{ant Place, but very Unwholſome, and Rheu- 
matick, and Foggy too. That the Sun was 
his viſible God, as God was his inviſible 
Sun 3 end therefore, ſince he had no Hope 
of ſeating himſelt at Bologne with Safe- 
ty. to his Health, he thought it much better 
not to venture thither at all. EONS 
During his Stay at Paris, he lodgd at one 
Bertaud's a Bookſeller, that he might be near 
the Prefs,” and -correct the 'new- Edition of 
his. Books of Wiſdom, of which he liv'd' to 
ſee but 'Three or Four Sheets wrought off. 
For on Sinday' the - Sixteemth of Novemb- 
ber, 1603. going out of his Lodging, about 
one of the Clock, at the'Corner of'.St. Johr: 
Beanvais Street, he call'd to his Setvants'and 
complamn'd he found himſelf 1} : And initne- 
diately, 'while they ran to hold bimn vp he fell 
IT FOOT O39) gay 


A brief Account .of the Author. 
upon his 'Knees, and with his Hands and Eyes 
lifted up to Heaven, he expired upon the 
Spot, withou: the Jeaſt Agony or Appear- 
ance of Pain. His Diſeaſe was an Apoplex, 
and the Quantity of extravaſared Blood was 
ſo great, that no Humane Help could have 
preſerved him. The Body was kept Two 
Days, but the Phyſicians being well ſatisfied 
that he was actually dead, and the Blood too 
which fſertled about his Throat, beginning 
to mortifie, and grow offentive, they buried 
him with great Decency, and a very Honoura- 
ble Attendance, in St. Hilarys Church, the 
Eighteenth of the ſame. Month 5 where his 
Father, Mother, moſt of his Brothegs and 
Sifters, and a great many other Relatiefis were 
Interred. The Day of his Funeral he had 
his Face expos'd to view, and his Body dreft 
in the Pneſt's: Habit, as if he had been go- 
ing to Offictate at Maſs. And this was done 
by a particular INirection of his own +; for 
he had frequently left thoſe Orders in Charge, 
provided his Death happen'd to be 1ſach;-as 
wrought no mighty Change or Deformity jn 
this Perſon. h 

' As to his Perſon, He was of a moderate 
Stature, mclining to Fart 4 of a {miling Comn- 
tenance and cheerfu] Humor; a Jarge open 
Fore-head ; ſtreight Noſe, pretty large down- 
wards light blue Eyes 3 his Complexion Freſh 
and Ruddy 3 his Hair and Beard very White, 
though he had not yet got through his Cli- 
macterick, being about Sixty Two Years and 
a Half when he died. The Air of his Face 
C 4 was 


A brief Account of the Author, 


was always Gay, without the leaſt Allay of 
Melancholy ; his Mien Graceful ; his Voice 


Strong and DiſtinC& ; his Expreſſion Maſculine - 


and Bold : His Health Firm and Conſtant 


he had no Complaints, either from Age or 


Indiſpoſitions, till about Three Weaks before 
his Death, Then indeed he now and then, 
while he was in Motion, felt a Pain in his 


| Breaſt, and found himſelf oppreſt with Short-. 


neſs of Breath. But this preſently went off 
again after a little Reſt, and fetching his 
Breath deep. However he acquainted his Phy- 
fician the eminent Sieur Marſcot with his Caſe; 


who adviſed him by all means to open a, 


Vein 3 afſuring him, that all his Illneſs pro- 


ceeded from fulneſs of Blood, and, if ſome ' 


Courſe were not taken ſpeedily to prevent 
it, a Snffocation might enſue. And accord- 


ingly it happefi'd 3 for in all probability, the 


neglecting this Advice of bleeding quickly, 

was the very thing that coſt Monſieur Char- 

ro: his Life. SY 
His Books of Wiſdom ahd Chriſtian Di- 


ſcourſes were printed off after his Death, by 


the Particular Care of an Intimate Friend, 
whom he had charged with the Inſpection of 
them in his Life-time : And /abundant Satiſ- 
fation was given to the World, that the Au- 
thor himfclf had in this Impreſſion added, 
and corretted ſeveral Paſſages,” ' Some parti- 
cularly, which not Others. only, but Him- 


ſelf alſo thought neceſſary. to be changed 


from. that friſt Impreſſion at Bourdeanx, in 
1601, By theſe Alterations he hath explained 
his 
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A brief - Account of the Author. 
his | Meaning , ſtrengthened his Arguments, - 
ſoftned many Expreſſions without any Mate- 


rial Alteration of the Senſe. All which was 


done Principally | in Compliance with the- 
World 3 to obviate the Malice of Some, and 
condeſcend to the Infirmities of Others. The 
whole had been peruſed and approved by 
ſome very good Friends, and Perſons of 


. found_Judgment ; and till They had declar'd 


themſelves ſatisfied and pleas d, he could not 
prevail with himſelf to be fo. But above 
all, he ſybmitred his Writings to the Church 3 
and hop'd there was nothing there, that might 
call for a juſt Cenſure, or Miniſter ground of 
Offence, either to Religion in general, or to 


'that Communion, of which he was a Mem- 


ber in particular. | 
As to his peculiar Manner of handling the 
Subje&ts he undertook to treat of, whether 
in Books or Sermons, he was us'd to ſay, 
that there are Three Ways of expreſling and 
communicating. a Man's Thoughts, which bear - 
Proportion, and ſeem to be adapted to the 
Three Several Faculties of the Mind ; the 
Imagination, the Memory, and Underſtanding. 
One of theſe proceeds upon Rules of Art, 
runs upon Etymologies 'and DiſtinQtions of 
Words and Things, Definitions , Diviſions, 
Subdiviſions, Cauſes, Effefts, Accidents, and 
the-:like. A Second: collefts together what 
other People have thought or ſaid upon the 
Occafion, and values it ſelf upon the nicety 
of quoting Books, and Chapters, and Pages : 
The Third 1s free and. generous, .-includin 
| an 
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- and doing in a manner al: that both the for. 


mer pretend to, bar without any Oftenta« 
tion. of doing ſo, or enflaving it ſelf ro Ni 
ceties of Method, 'and Rules 'of Art; 'The 
Firft of "Theſe he uſed to fry was fit for 
Schools, and to mſtract young Beginners? 
The Second too much in Vogue with Preachers 
and Orators, 'who in Effet only tack to- 
9ether other Peoples Notions, and thoſe too 
very often after an affe&ed and impertinent 


Manner for having nothing to ſay for them: | 


felves, they make other People ſpeak for 
them, _ never ſo Intle to the Purpoſe, 
In refpe& of this Way he declar'd himſelf of 
a Judgment direfly oppoſite to the generality 

the World 3; That to ftuffa Diſconrfe with 
Quotations was an Argument rather of Weak- 
nefs and tgnorance, than of Wiſdom. That 
Men took this Courſe in all hkelihood to fet 
themfdves and their great Reading off to 
the World, which after al amounts to no 
more than a good Memory : And This, if 
not 'atrended with Judgment, 1s no ſuch 
mighty Commendation. That Thefe things 
are oftentimes brought in at random, and 
all Adventores ; picked up from Common- 
place Books, and Indexes, where they find 
Stuff ready made op to their Hands, and 
fo they vend' 4t without more to do. Al- 
tegations indeed have their Utes and proper 
Seaſons; they* are abfolutely neceſfary in 


controverted Points, where the' Cauſe 1s to 


be decided -by Anthorities 3 But then they 
onght 'tof be uſed with' Moderation, and in 
| | Meaſure 3 
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Meaſure 5 and good Care taken, that they 
be home to the purpoſe';z that Prudence be. 
ufed m the Choice of them ; for generally 
the Fewer and the Weighrier, to be fire the 
Better they are. For it was his Opinion, that 
of 411 the Three Manners of Exprefling our 
Thoughts, Fhis was the leaft valuable. 

As for the Third, That indeed was inh- 
nitely the beſt, and the Perſons who make 
it their Method, are by much the. greateſt 


| and moſt ſfpnificant Men. Antiquity and Au- 


thority were thus far of his fide 3; The An- 
cient Homilifts being ſo many Examples of 
it, in whoſe Writings and Orations you ve- 
ry feldom, or never, find a Quotation 3 and 
if truth the old Authors, of all Sorts and 
Profeflions, feem to make ſound Reaſon, and 
good Senſe their Buſtnefts. This being the 
proper, the generous Food for entertaining 
Men defirous of Knowledge, and of diſtin- 
gmnſhing Minds 3 This reliſhes and thews 
more of Judgment, and Underſtanding, which 
are - Nobler, and more Exalted Parts of 
the Mind , than Memory. Laſtly, This is 
mfinitely the moſt Free and Noble in it ſelf, 
and more Delightful and Improving to 
Hearers, Readers, and the Perſon who makes 
Ufe of it 'too, than any other Method what- 
foever :'For by this, Men - are rather made 
Wiſe than Learned 3 and more accuſtotned 
to examine and- make a Judgment of things. 
Conſequently? the Will 1s diredted, and the 
Conſcience (informed this way, whereas the 
reſt are good for nothing, but to ſtuff his 
A : Memory 
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Memory, and Imagination, with other Peo- 
ples Notions, or little trifling Niceties. This 


Account I thought not improper to trouble 


the Reader with, becauſe from hence he will 
oveſs, what he is to expect in this Treatiſe, 


and ſee withal what kind of Taſt our Au-. 


thor had in Matters of this Nature. 

As for what relates to his Temper, Man- 
ners, Converſation, and Actions, whether 1n 
Publick or Private, I ſhall need to ſay only 
thus much 5 That he made it his Conſtant 


Buſineſs, to render them conformable. 
to thoſe Rules and Maxjms contained at, 
large, in this Second Book of the. following, 
Treatiſe 3 and was very ſucceſsful, and very, 


accurate in the Undertaking : What Perſua- 


fion and Church he was of, his Three Verities 


abundantly declare; as do likewiſe his Chri- 
ſtian Diſcourſes, which were printed fince 
his Death, and make a convenient Volume 
by themſelves. Row ſtrict and. conſcienti- 
ous he was, may appear from this. ſingle In- 
ſtances That, though he were poſleſt of 


ſeveral Theologal Canonries one after an- 


other, yet he would never be prevailed with 
to relign any. of them, in Favour of any 
Perſon 3 nor to name his Succeſſor ;, for fear 
of giving Occafion to the Cenſure, of having 
upon private Reſpects put in an unqualify'd 


Man, and One, who , was: not. worthy to fill. 


ſuch; a; Poſt,.. But he conſtantly gave them 
up freely. and, clearly;, into.'the Hands of 
thoſe Bilhops who had collated. him. ... 


The 
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A brief Account of the Author. 
The laſt thing I ſhall mention upon this 


Occaſion is/his Laſt Will 3 which was made 


and written all with his own Hand in Fa- 
mary 1602. and after his Deceaſe, regiſtred 
in the Office at Condom. In This he firſt 
returns moſt humble Thanks to God, forall 
the Mercies and Benefits which by His Boun- 
ty he had enjoyed in his Life-time 3 begs 
him moſt- earneſtly for his infinite and in- 
comprehenſible Mercies Sake, in the Name 
of his Well-beloved Son, and our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour Jeſas Chriſt 3 and for His Merits ſhed 
and multiphed upon all his Members the 
Ele& Saints, to grant him Favour, and full 
Pardon for all his Offences ; to receive him 
for his own Child ; to afhiſt and condu& 
him with his Holy Spirit, during his Conti- 
nuance in this World, that he might ever 
remain in a ſound Mind, and the true Love 
and Service. of Him his God ; and that at 
the Hour of Death, he would receive his 
Soul to him(elf, admit him into the Society 
and {weet Repoſe of his Well-beloved ones, 
and: inſpire all his Holy and Elec& Saints 
with a Pions and Charitable Diſpoſition, to 
pray, and make interceſiion for him. 

| Then proceeding to the Legacies, he be- 
queaths among other things 3 To' the Church 
of Condom, provided his Corps be Interr'd 
there, Two Hundred Livres: (Tournois ) up- 
on Condition that every Year upon the Day 
of. his Death, High Maſs ſhall be once ſaid in 


-his Behalf, and Abſolution once pronounc'd 


over his Grave. . He gives moreover to the 
| Mains 


A brief Account of the Author. 
Maintenance of poor Scholars, and young 
Girls, Two Thouſand Four Hundred Crowns, 
the yearly Income hereof to be diſtributed 
for ever, the one Moiety to Three or Faur 
Scholars 3 the other to Three, Four, or Fiye 
young Maidens, at the Diſcretion of his Exe. 
cators, of which he conſtitnted Five : The 
Maſter of St. Andrew's School, and Redtor 
of the Jeſtites at Bourdeavx for. the time 
being 5 his Heir, and Two of his Friends; 
the Three Laſt to name ſome other Perſons 
to ſucceed in this Traſt after their Deceaſle, 
with This Qualification, that they nominate 
ſach only, as are well known and reputed 
for their Abilities, Honeſty, and Charity. And 
that any Three of theſe in the. Abſence of 
the reſt, might manage, and diſpoſe things 4 
they ſhould ſee convenient : Likewiſe he gives, 
and bequeaths to Mrs. Leorora Montagne, 
Wife to the Sieur de Camir, Kings Countel 
in the Parliament at Boyurdeanx, half Siſter to 
the late Steur de Montagne, the Summ of Five 
Hundred Crowns. And her Husband, Mon- 
fieur Camin, he conſtitutes his ſole Heir 3 He 
paying the Charges, and Legacies contained 
in his Will, amounting in the whole to a 
bout Fifteen Thouſand Livres Tournois, in 
the Groſs Summ. 
What hath been thus lightly touched up- 
on, 1s a ſiiflicient Evidence how Religious and 
Conſcientious a Perſon Monſieur Charron. was 
that he feared God, led a: pious and good 
Life, was Charitably diſpoſedz a Perſon of 
Wiſdom and Condud, Serious and Confide- 
rate 


A brief Account of the Author. 


rate 3 a great Philoſopher, an eloquent Ora- 
tor, a famous and powerful Preacher ; richly . 
furniſhed and adorned with the moſt excellent 
Virtues and Graces both Moral and Divine : 
Such as made him very remarkable and fin- 
gular 5 and defervedly gave him the CharaQer 
of a Good Manand a good Chriſtian ; ſuch as 
preſerve a great Honour and Eſteem for his 
Memory among Perſons of Worth and Virtue, 


and will continue to do ſo, as long as the 
World ſhall laſt. 


FIRST BOOK; 


Which confiſts of the Knowledge of a Man's 
own ſelf ; and the Condition of Humane 


Nature m general, 


An Exhortation to the Study and Knowledge 
of ones ſelf. 


The IntroduFion to this whole Firſt Book. 


HERE is not in the World any Ad- 
vice more excellent and divine in its 
own Nature, more uſeful and bene- 
ficial to us, nor any at the ſame time 
lefs attended to, and worſe practisd 

than that of ſtudying and attaining to the Knowledge 
of our ſelves. This is in Truth the Foundation, up- 
on which all #3ſdom is built, the diret and high 
Road to all Happineſs. And ſure no Folly can be 
compar'd to that which draws off Mens Attention, 
and employs their Diligence and Pains inthe Search 
of other Objects, and fixes them every where, any 
A © B where, | 


I, 


y 
Tre Di- 
AHates of U- 
wiverſal 
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© of it ſelf. So perpetually are the Eyes of the 


An Exhortation to the Stud) 


where, "rather than upon themſelves : For when all 
is done, the true Learning is at home, and the pro- 
per Science and Subject for Man's Contemplation, is 
Man himſelf. \ 
Were this Advice thus generally neglected for. 
want of being ſeaſonably or ſufficiently given, the Þ 
Omifſion were more excuſable : But the Matter is 
quite otherwiſe : For God, Nature, Wiſe Men , the 
World, All conſpire to inculcate it; and both by 
the Inſtructions they give, and the Examples they 
ſer, preach this Doctrine, and loudly call upon Mar 
to make Himſelf the Employment of - his own 
Thoughts, and the Obje of his own Studies. God 
we know, is perpetually taken up with the Con- 
templation of himſelf ; and the unſpeakable Happi- 
neſs, as well as conſtant Buſineſs of that vaſt Eterni- 
ty, is the viewing, conſidering and knowing his own 
infinite Perfections. 
The World is fo contriv'd, as to have all its Eyes | 
turned ihward ; and the ſeveral Parts of this Uni- | 
verſe are ever beholding the Beauties and Conveni- 
ences of themſelves, or of one another : © For Hea- 
© ven, and Earth, and Air, and Sea may ſeem ſo ma- 
*© ny independent Bodies, yet are they in reality but 
* ſo many diſtin& Parts of one Body ; and the mu- | 
© tual Regards of theſe to each other, are but the ſe- | 
© veral Proſpedts which one vaſt united Whole takes 


World open upon itſelf, ſo neceſſarily contracted and 
determin'd to it ſelf alone. But why ſhould we go 
abroad for Arguments, who have ſuch convincing 
onesat home * For Man hath this Engagement to 
ſtudy and know Himſelf, which noother Part of the 
World hath, that it is Natural to him to think. This * 
is the peculiar Character, the very Eſſence . of Man, 
and nothing is ſo near,nothing preſents it ſelf fo im- 
mediately to his Thought,as Himſelf. So that Nature 
here hath plainly taught our Duty, and ſhewed _ 
C1113 . 
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So 


and Knowledge of ones ſelf. 


this is the Work ſhe cuts out for every Man. No- 
thing can be ſo eaſe, as for a Man to meditate, and 
entertain his Thoughts. It is incomparably the moſt 
frequent, moſt common, moſt natural Practice. 
Thought is the Food, the Support, the Life of the 


' "Mind; it muſt needs be fo indeed, ſince the very 


* Eſſence of Mind is Cogitation. *And where, I pray, 
ſhall this Mind begin ? where will you find a.more 
proper Subje@t for its Exerciſe and Entertainment. 
than its own ſelf ? Can there be any more natu- 
ral, any that hath a greater Right to this Contem- 
plation ?any that is nearer related,or that more high- 
ly concerns it to be well acquainted -with 2 Cer- 
tainly to ramble abroad and fix upon Foreign Mat- 
ters, and at the ſame time quite overlook and for- 
get ones ſelf, is the greateſt Injuſtice, and the moſt 
unnatural Negle& that can be. No doubt, every 
Man's true Buſineſs, and the Thing he is properly 


. calld to, is the thinking of Himſelf, and being well 


employ'd to ſee how Matters go at home. 
Theſe are our Trade'and our Concern ; the reſt but 
Entertainment and Diverſion, And thus we ſee it 
is in every other Creature. Each of theſe takes 
care of it ſelf, makes the Study of its ſelf the firſt 
and principal Buſineſs, hath Bounds ſet to its De- 


&- fires, and employs not it ſelf, hor hath any Aim be- 


yond fuch -a certain Compaſs ': And yer thou, O 


' vain Man, who wilt be graſping at the Univerſe, 
' Whopretendeſt to Knowledge unlimited, and takeſt 


upon thee to controul and to judge every thing, art 
perfealy ignorant of thy own felf, and not at a- 
ny Pains to be otherwiſe. Thus whilſt thou labour- 
elt torender thy ſelf the moſt accompliſh'd Part of 
the Creation ; whilſt thou ſitteſt like a Cenſor upon 
Nature, and determineſt magiſterially, and with an 
Aitof Wiſdom ; Thou, in reality, art the greateſt 


—_— 


* Cujus vivere eſt cogitare, 
— . . Tgnorant 


Dryden. 


Dry den. 
Eng. Perſ. 
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Tenorant ; Thou, all the while, the only Fool in 
the whole World : Thou art the emptieſt and moſt 
wanting, the moſt impotent and moſt wretched 
and yet in deſpight of all theſe Mortifications, the 
proudeſt and moſt conceited, the moſt arrogant and 
diſdainful Creature' upon Earth. Look at home 
then for ſhame; turn thine Eyes inward, and em- 
ploy thy Senſes there. Call back thy wandring 
Mind, thy Underſtanding and thy Will, which 
rove and ſpend their Strength unprofitably abroad, 
and fix them in the Confideration of themſelves. 
Thou art Buſie, and yet Negligent; Beggarly, and 
yet profuſe : For thou loſeſt and waſteſt thy ſelf in 
things without, and forgetteſt quite what is thy own 
within. Thus thou art a Thief and a Traytor to 
thy ſelf: Reſtore then what thou haſt thus falſely 
ſtolen away ; and inſtead of gazing round, and 
looking always before thee, colle& thy ſelf, and 
confine thy Thoughts at home : Look diligently 
within thee ; ſearch curiouſly there, and know ch 

ir ; JT Thus our wiſe Mafters have ad- 
viſed. 


* Weigh no Merit bythe common Scale, . 
The Conſcience is the Teſt of every Mind ; 
Seek not thy ſelf without thy ſelf to find. 
Pleaſe not thy ſelf the flatt'ring Crowd to hear ; 
"Tis fulſom Stuff to feed thy itching Ear. 

Rejett the nauſeous Praiſesof the Times (=— 
Survey thy Soul 5 not what thou doſt appear, 
But what thou art, and find the Beggar there. 


* Noſce teipſum ! ——nec te queſiveris extra. 
Reſpue quod non es. Perſ. Sat. 1. 


 Tecumhabita, & noris quam ſittibi curta ſupellex. Perſ. Sat. 4+ 
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* Sift well thy Soul, its Produtt nicely view, 
And kearn from whence thy Tares and Darnet grew; 
Which are to Nature, which 16 Cuſtom due. 

Ff the thin Crop ſprung from a Soil too tean, 

Or long negletted Weeds bave chaaR d the generoas Grains 


| The Knowledge of a Man's felf is a Step to the 


Knowledge of God : The beft and ſhorteft Method 


we can poſlibly take of raiſing our Minds up te Hea- 


&ers, ſuch clear and convincing Te 
as Man does : And alfo becaufe whatever there is of 
this kind, may be more perfetly known by us : 
For a Man muſt be of neceflity more fenfible of 
thoſe Faculties and Motions, which are within htm- 
ſelf, and better qualify'd to give an Account of 
them, than he can be of thofe which belong to any 
other Creature ; becauſe theſe are at fome diftance 
from him, and he cannot poflibly be alike confcious 


of them. Þ Thou haſt faſhioned and cloſed me in, aud laid pgy , 
thy hand upon me : therefore, is thy Knowledge became wous 5,6. © 


derful. That is, The Knowledge of thee, which refults 
from the Contemplation of my {elf, and the Refem- 


| blanceofthe Humane to the Divine Nature (as fome 


interpret that Paſſage.) From hence perhaps it was, 
that Apollo (who among the Heathens was elteemed) 
the God of Knowledge and of Light, had this Infcri- 


' ption KNOW THY SELF, engraven in Cha- 


racers of Gold upon the Front of his Temple, as 


' a neceſſary Greeting, and Advertifemene from . the 


God, to all that ſhould approach him; intimaring 


— 


w—— Tu te conſule. 
Teipſum concure, nunquid vitiorum, 
Infeverit olim narura, aut etiam conſuerudo mala. 
t Mirabilis faQta eſt ſcientia tua. 7, e. tui ex me. 
B 3 that 


Druine 

ven. It muſt needs be fo, becauſe there is no other 747/um. 

thing capable of being known by us, which cames 

ſuch lively Stroaks, fuch exprefs ag and Chara- 
1 


monies of Gad, = 


It d:ſpoſes 
Men to le 
wiſe, 
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that this was the firſt Motion from Ignorance and 
Darkneſs ; the moſt neceſſary Qualification for gain- 
ing Acceſs toſuch a Deity : That upon theſe Terms 
oaly they could be admitted to his Temple, and fit 
for his Worſhip; and that all who were not acquaint- 
»ed with themſelves, muſt be excluded from thatPlace 


: ___Cant. 1.8. and Privilege. * If thou know not, who thou art, O thou 


faireſt among Women, go thy way forth and follow thy Kids. 

Would a Man make it his Buſineſs (as every 
Man ſure ought to do) to lead the moſt regular, 
compoſed, and pleaſant Life that can be, we need 
£0 no further to fetch Inſtructions for it, than our 
own ſelves. Had we but the Diligence and Appli- 
cation, as we have the Capacity and the Opportu- 
nity to-Jearn, every Man would be able to teach 


himſelf more and better than all the Books in the 


World, and all his poring there can ever teach him. 

He that ſhall remember, and critically obſerve 
the extravagant Sallies of his Anger, to what Fu- 
ries and Frenzies this raging Fever of the Mind hath 
formerly tranſported him, will more diſtindly ſee. 
the Monſtrous Deformity of this Paſſion, and con- 
ceive a juſter Abhorrence, and more irreconcilable 
Hatred againſt it, than all the fine things that Ari- 
fotle and Plato have ſaid upon the Point, can e- 
ver work him up to. And the ſame in Proportion 
may be expected from a Refleftion in all other 
Caſes, where there is a vicious Exceſs, or violent Con- 
cuffion of the Soul. He that ſhall recolle& the ma- 
ny falſe Conclufions , which an erroneousJudgment 
hath led him into , and the Slips and Miſcarriages 
which an unfaithful Memory hath been guilty of, 
will learn to he more Cautious, how he truſts either 
of rhefe for rhe future: And eſpecially when a 
Man calls to mind, how many Caſes he is able to 
guore to himfclt, wherein he thought, all Difficulties 


$1 te ig4u0ras, O pulchercima, egredere, & abi poſt haxdos tuos. 
anne! 
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ſufficiently conſidered , that he was a perfet Maſter 
of his Point 5 how aſſured and peremptory he hath 
been, how forward to anſwer to himſelf, and to all 
he converſed-with ; nay, to ſtake his Reputation for 
the Truth of an Opinion ; and yet Time and After- 
Thought have demonſtrated the direct Contrary; Fhis 
bold confiding Man, I ſay, will be taught from hence 
to diſtruſt ſuch haſty Arrogance, and abandon al! 
that unreaſonable and peeviſh Poſitiveneſs and Pre- 
ſumption, which, of all Qualities in the World, is 
the moſt oppoſite, moſt mortal Enemy to berter 
Information and Diſcovery of the Truth. The 
Man that ſhall refle& upon the many Hazards and 
Sufferings, in which he hath been actually involved, 
and the many more that have threatened him 5 how 


| Night and trifling Accidents have yet given great 


Turns to his Fortunes, and changed the whole Face 
of his Afﬀairs; how often he hath been forc'd to take 
new Meaſures, and found Caufe to diflike what 
once appeared well deſign'd and wiſely manag'd : 
This Man will expect and make Proviſion for Chan- 


 ges hereafter , will be ſenſible how ſlippery Ground 


he ſtands upon, wilt conſider the Uncertainties of 
Humane Life, will behave himſelf with Modefty 
and Moderation, will mind his own Buſinefs, and 
not concern himſelf with other People, to the giv- 
ing them any Offence, or creating any Diſturbance, 
and will undertake or aim at nothing too big for . 
him. And were Men all thus diſpoſed, what a Hea- 
ven upon Earth ſhould we have ? Perfe& Peace and 
Order and Juſtice every where. In ſhort, the trueſt 
Glaſs we can conſult, the moſt improving Book we 
can read, is Our own ſekyes, provided we would but 
hold our Eyes open, and keep our Minds fixed 
with all due Attention upon it ; fo bringing to 
a cloſe and diſtin View, and watching every 
Feature, every Line, every A&t and Motion of our 
Souls ſo narrowly, that none may eſcape us. 

B 4 But 


Againſt 


thoſe who © 


know not 
themſelves. 
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But alas ' this is the leaſt of our Care, and the far- 
cheſt ching in our Thoughts. 


* Into himſelf none Iabours to deſcend. 


And hence it is that we fall ſo low and ſo often. To 
this muſt be imputed our perpetual Relapſes into 
the ſame Fault, without being ever touched with 
a Senſe of our Errour, or troubling our ſelves at all 
about the matter. We play the fool egregiouſly, at 
our own vaſt Expence : For Difficulties in any caſe 
are never rightly underſtood, except by ſuch as have 
meaſur'd their own Abilities. And indeed as a Man 
muſt thruſt at a Door before he can be ſure that it is 
ſhut againſt him ; ſo there is ſome degree of Appli- 
cation and good Senſe neceflary in order to the per- 
ceiving the Defects of ones own Mind. And we 
cannot have a more infallible Demonſtration of the 
univerſal Ignorance of Mankind than this, that e- 
very —_ appears fo gay, ſo forward, fo under- 
taking, ſo highly fatisfy'd ; and that none can be 
found, who at all queſtion the Sufficiency of their 
own Underſtanding. For were we throughly ac- 

uainted with our ſelves, we ſhould manage our 


elves and our Afﬀairs after quite another manner : 


We ſhould be aſhamed of our ſelves and our Con- 
dition, and become a new kind of Creatures. He 
that is ignorant of his Failings, is in no pain to cor- 
rect them ; and he that knows not his Wants, takes 
no manner of care for Supplies ; and he that feels not 
his Diſeaſe and his Miſery, never thinks of repair- 
ing the Breaches of his Conſtitution , or is ſolicitous 
for Phyſick. Þ| You muſt know your ſelf before you can 
mend your ſelf ; the firſt. Step to Health and. Recovery, is the 
being ſenſible, that yau need a Cure. And this very thing is 
our Unhappineſs ; chat we think all is ſafe and well. 


— 


* Nemo in ſeſe tentat.deſcendere. | 
+ Deprehendas re oportet priuſquam emendas ; ſanitatis ini- _ 
tium {entire 6bj opus eſſe remedio. | 


We 
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We are highly contented with our ſelves, and thus all 
our Miſcries are doubled. Socrates was pronounc'd the 
wiſeſt Man ; not for any Excellencies of natural 
or acquir'd Parts, which render'd him ſuperiour to 
all the World : But becauſe he - underſtood himſelf 
better, behaved himſelf with Modeſty and Decen- 
cy, and acted like a Man. Thus Socrates was a 
Prince among Men, as we commonly ſay, He that 
hath one Eye is a King among them that have none. Such 
Ss are doubly blind, and have no Senſe at all left ; 
(For ſo are the Generality of the World ; ) Nature 
makes them weak and wretched at firſt ; but they 
make themſelves doubly ſo afterwards, by their 
Pride and lofty Conceits of their own Sufficiency, 
and an abſolute Inſenſibility of their Wants and 
their Miſeries. The former of theſe Misfortunes 
Socrates ſhared as well as others ; for he had his blind 
Side too : That is, he was a Man, and conſequently 
had the ſame Allay of Infirmity and Miſery with 
other Men : But here was the difference, that he 
knew he was but a Man: He conſider d his Con- 
dition, and made no difficulty to acknowledge all 
the Imperfections of it ; and therefore he dealt ho- 
neſtly and acted wilely ; for he lived, and behaved 
himſelf as a Man ſhould do. To this Purpoſe may 
that Reply be taken, which Truth ic ſelf made to 
the haughty Phariſees, who in Deriſion ſaid unto 
him, hat then? Are we blind alſo? If you were blind 
(ſays he) that is, if ye were ſenſible of your Blind- 
nels, ye would ſee better ; But becauſe you ſay, we ſee, 
rw” of ye remain ſtark-blind. For thoſe who 
bave an Opinion of their own good Sight, are really 
blind, and thoſe who are conſcious of their own 
Blindneſs, are the Men that ſee beſt. How wretch- 
ed a Folly is it to degenerate into Beaſts,by not conſi- 
dering carefully that we are Men ? * Since Nature hath 
made thee a Man,take care conſtantly to remember that thou 


* Homo cium ſis, id fac ſemper intelligas. Fe 


Joh. g. 41. 
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art ſuch. We read,that ſeveral great Perſonshave order- 
ed that their-Attendants ſhould often ring it in their 
Ears, That they were Men, intending that Admoniti- 
on for a Curb to their Exorbitancies. And ſure the 
Practice was admirable, if, as the Sound ftruck 
npon their Ears, the Conſideration entred their 
Hearts too. What the Athenians ſaid to Pompey 
the Great, was not much amiſs, You are ſo far a God, 
as you acknowledge your ſelf a Man. For thus much at 
leaſt is beyond Contradidtion, That the way to be 
an excellently good Man, is to be throughly poſſeſt 
with the ſenſe of one's being a Man. 

6. Now this Knowledge of ones ſelf (a thingby the 
Means of way, very difficult to be attain'd, and ſcarce to be 
*b &,. met with; as, on the contrary, the miſtaking and 
tie of Pafling wrong Judgments of one's ſelf, is exceeding 
ae's ſelf. obvious and eaſie ) This Knowledge, I fay, is ne- 
Falſe ones. yer to be acquir'd by the help of others. My mean- 

ing is; Not by comparing our ſelves with others, 
meaſuring by them, depending upon their Chara- 
ers, or obſerving what Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment there is between our Practice and their Ex- 
ample, fo that a Man ſhall applaud or condemn 
himſelf, for doing or not doing as they do, or as 
they like or diſlike. 


* What the World ſays thou art, believe not true, 
This Credit only to thy ſelf a due. 


Nor indeed can we depend upon our own Word or 
Opinion in the caſe ; For This oftentumes is ſhort- 
fighted ; it diſcovers not all that is to be ſeen, and 
it makes a falſe Report of what it diſcovers; like a 
treacherous or a bribed Witneſs, that ſhuffles in his 
Evidence, and is afraid to ſpeak out. Nor can we 
form a Judgment from any ſingle Action ; for this 


_——_ 


* Plus aliis de te quam tu tibi credere noli. 


may 
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may come from a Man without being intended, or 
ſo much as thought of; it may be a ſudden Puſh 
upon an unuſual prefling occaſion ; the Work of 
Neceflity, or the Work of Chance; a lucky Hit, 
or a ſudden Sally ; and owing to Heat or Paſffion ; 
to one, to all of theſe, to any thing indeed, ra- 
ther than to the Man himſelf. And therefore we 
can fix no Character from a thing which is not of 
our own growth. One courageous Action no more 
proves a Man Brave, nor one A of Juſtice Juft, 
than the breadth and depth of a River, and the 
ſtrength of its Current, is to be taken from a ſud- 
den accidental Flood, , when all the neighbouring 
Brooks empty themſelves into it, and ſwell it above 
its Banks. For thus there are Circumſtances* and 
Accidents in Humane Life too, which like ſtrong 
Winds, and rapid Torrents, change our uſual 
Courſe, and carry us beyond our ſelves ; and this 
in ſo ſurprizing a manner, that Vice it ſelf hath 
ſometimes put Men upon doing very good things: 
So extremely nice a thing it is, to know Men tru- 
ly. Again, We can learn nothing to purpoſe by 
all the outward Appendages of the Man ; his Em- 
ployments, Preferments, Honours, Riches, Birth, 
good Acceptance, and general Applauſe of great 
and common Men ; no, nor yet by his Deport- 
ment when he appears abroad ; for there the Man 
plays in Check, ſtands upon his Guard, and eve- 
ry Motion is with Reſerve and Conſtraint. Fear, 
and Shame, and Ambition, and a thouſand other 
Paſſions, put him upon playing the Part you ſee 
then acted. To know him throughly, you muſt 
follow him intohis Cloſer, ſee him in the Tireing- 
Room, and in his every-day Garb. Alaſs! he is 
oftentimes quite another thing at Home, than what 
he appears in the Street, at Court, or u the 
Exchange ; "one ſort of Man to Strangers, arid an- 


other to his own Family. When he goes = 
O 
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of his Houſe, he dreſſes for the Stage , and the 


Farce begins; you can lay no ftrefls upon what |. 


| You ſee of him there. This is not the Man, but 
the Character he ſers himſelf to maintain :- And 
you will never khow any thing of him, till you 
make a difference between the Perſon of the Come- 


Gian thatplays, and the Perſon repreſented by him. | 


The knowledge of a Man's ſelf then is not to 
be compaſſed by any, or all of theſe four ways, nor 
can we relie upon, or make any ſure Concluſions 
from them. The only way to arrive at it, is by a 
true, long, conſtant ſtudy of a Man's ſelf ; a feri- 
us and diligent Examination , ſuch as ſhall obſerve 
and nicely weigh, not only his Words and Actions; 
but even his moſt ſecret "Thoughts, ( and that fo 
critically, as to diſcern how they are firſt born, 
upon what they feed, and by what degrees they 
grow, the time of their Continuance, the manner 
and the frequency of their Returns upon him.) In 
ſhort, no Motion of his Mind muſt eſcape his no- 
tice 3 no, not his very Dreams: He muſt view 
himfelf near, muſt be eternally prying, handling, 
prefling, probing, nay pinching bimfalf to the 
guick : For there are many Vices in us, that lurk; 
cloſe, and lie deep; and we know. nothing of them 
becauſe we do not take the pains to ſearch far e- 
nough, and ferret them out : As the venomous Ser- 
pent while numm'd with cold, is handled fafely, 
and ſtings not till he is warm'd. And further yet, 
when all this is done, a ſenſe and acknowledg- 
ment of particular Failings, and perſonal Faults, 
and an endeavour to mend them, will not do the 
buſineſs; but a Man muſt be convinced of his 
Weaknefsand Miſery throughout, that every part 
of him is tainted with itz and from thence he muſt 

aceed to amend the whole, and make the Re- 
formation equally general. 


To © 
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To this purpoſe we will now apply our ſelves inthe 8. 
firſt Book of this Treatiſe,to conſider and underſtand The Dive- 


Man ;. by taking him in every ſenſe, looking up- fi: 
on hin in the ſeveral Proſpedts he is capable of; Firſt 


feeling his Pulſe, ſounding him to the bottom, go- 


ing into him with Candles, ſearching and ranſack- 
ing every Hole and Corner, every Maze and La- 
byrinth, every Cloſet and falſe Floor, and all the 
ſabtil Windings of his Hypocriſfie. And all this 
Niceneſs little enough, God knows ; for he is the 
cunningeſt and moſt difſembling, the cloſeſt and 
moſt diſguiſed Creature alive, and indeed al- 
moſt incapable of being perfeatly known. Upon 


. this account we will attempt the Conſiderati- 


oh of him under the Five Heads repreſented by . 
the Table here annexed, which ſets before you at 
one general View, the Subſtance and the Method 


of this Firff Book. 
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The Scheme of the following Book. 


Five 


Confile: his Life. 


rations 
of Man, 


T. Natural, conſiſting of the Parts where- 
of he is compounded, with their ſe- 
veral Appurtenances. 


1 
11. Natural and Moral; by ſtating the 
Compariſon between Him and Brutes. 


IIT. By giving a Summary Account of 


4 


| | 
IV. A Moral DeſcriptionC”” Vanity. 


and the] of his Qualities and )”” Weaknels. 
Conditi-« Defeats, under Five 44 noxgc 


on of 
Human 
Nature; 
taken as 
follows. 


Pe: 


Uery. 
5.Preſumption. 


| Heads, 


"1. Their Temper. 

2. Their Minds and 
V. Mixt of Na-| Accompliſhments. 
tural and Mo- | 3. Their Stations and 
ral ; reſultin Degrees of Quality. 
from the Dif- £4. Their Profeflionsand 
ferences be-j Circumſtances. 
eween fſome | 5. Their advantagesand 
Men and o-| diſadvantages ; and, 
thers, in, theſe Neg 


again <Acquired,or 
L Either { Accidental. 


THE 
| Firſt Conſideration. 


Which is purely Natural ; conf:ſt- 
ing of the ſeveral Parts where-_ 
of Man is compounded, 


V 


CHAP 43 
Of the Formation of Man, 


HIS is twofold, and therefore capable 

of a double Confideration : For the Firſt 

and Original Formation was the im- 

mediate Work of God's own Hand ; and 
this was Sypernatural and Miraculous. The Second 
is the Work of ordinary Generation, and lineal De- 
ſcent, according to the common and eſtabliſhed 
Courſe of Nature. 

According to that Image given us by Moſes, of 
the Creation of the World, which ( for the 
Nine firſt Chapters of Geneſis, wherein we have 
an account of. the firſt and ſecond Birth of the 
Univerſe ) is without diſpute, the boldeſt, nobleſt, 
and moſt fſatisfatory Syſtem, that ever was pub- 
liſh'd, we may obſerve ſeveral Preferences and Pri- 
vileges 
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— peculiar to Man. For he was made by 
God, not only after all other living Creatures, 
as the moſt exquiſite and compleat ; the Maſter 
and Superintendent over the reſt ( ſo runs his O- 
riginal Commiſſion, Let him have dominion over the 
Fiſhes of the Sea, and over the Fowls of the Air, and 
over the Beaſts of the Field ;) made the ſame Day 
with Land-Afimals, and Four-footed Beafts ; which 
bear the neareſt reſemblance to him of any other , 
Animals : But made, after all the reft was ended, 
as the laſt and finiſhing Stroke; the Seal with 
which it pleas'd Almighty God to cloſe up the 
whole Creation. And accordingly he hath given 
him ſuch a Bearing and Impreſs, as plainly ſpeak 
how nobly he is deſcended. * The Brightneſs of the 
Divinity ſtrongly reflefted upon him. T So that each Man 
zs a ſort of God in Miniature ; exprelly ſaid to be formed 
in Hi own Image,and after His Likeneſs. Manis likewiſe 
not only the Creator, but the whole Creation in 
Little ; the Univerſe in one ſmall Volume : Whence 
it is that Man is ſometimes ſtyled a Little World ; 
and by the ſame reaſon the World might be cal- 


| Jed a Great Man. He is, as it were, the Mediator 


of the different parts of Nature, that Link of this 
long Chain, by which Angels and Brutes, Heaven 
and Earth, the Spiritual and Corporeal Creation, 
are ty'd together; and that void Space lupply'd, 
which wou'd make a wide and moſt unſeemly 
Gap in the Univerſe, if not filfd up, and the Se- 
ries thus continu'd, by a Creature partaking of both 
Extremes. ' In a word, This was the laſt Touch, 
the Maſter-piece, the Honour , and Ornament, 
nay, the Prodigy, and miraculous Prodution of 
Nature. Hence it is that God is repreſented to us 
as entring into Conſultation, and making this' N,. 


-—_— 


* Signatum eſt in noslumen vulris rui. | 
+ Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in Imagine parva. 
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ble Creature with Deliberation and Thought. God 


1 


ſaid, let as make Man. And when he had formed Gev. 2: 


Man, he is ſaid to have ended all his Work, and to 


have reſted. Nay, even that Reſt it ſelf, and the 
perpetual Commemoration of it, was for His Sake 


and Benefit. The Sabbath was made for Man, and not ,,. 


Man for the Sabbath, fays Truth it ſelf. After this 
there was no New thing form'd, till that moſt ſtu- 
pendous Miracle of Mercy, when God made himſelf 


| Man: And this too, as we moſt truly confeſs, in 


one of our Creeds, was for Us Men, and for Our Salva- 
tion. From whence it 13 moſt evident, that God, iri 
all his Actions and Diſpenſations, hath a conſtant 
and more particular regard to Mankind, that They 
have a Concern in the greateſt Works of Provi- 
dence,and that almoſt all God's Doings and Admini- 
ſtrations are begun and ended with great Reſpect to 
Man's Advantage ; and ſo as that the promoting of 
this, ſhall be the beſt and moſt effetual means of 
accommodating and reducing all things at laſt to 
himſelf ; and Our Happineſs be made the proper In- 
ſtrument of His Glory. | 

Man was created Naked, as being more beautiful 
than all the reſt ; The Smoothneſs and Delicacy of 
his Skin, the nice tempering of his Humours and 
Complexion making a very advantagious Di- 
ſtin&tion in this reſpe&, above any other Creature 
whatſoever. 

The Body of Man is ere&, and touches the 
Ground with but a very little part of it ; but is ſer 
ſtreight upright toward Heaven , where he may 
contemplate his Great Original, view and take 
Knowledge of his own Perfe&tions, as in a Glaſs 
fitted for _ purpoſe. The Plants are juſt the ve- 

| all this: Their Head and Root is bu- 
ried in the Ground; and there they ſpread, and 


. thence they get Imp:ovement. Brutes are in a Po- 


lition between theſe Two : But ſome of them ap- 
proach 


rk 2; 
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proach nearer to the One, and ſome nearer to the O= 
ther of thoſe Extremes. As to the true Cauſe of 


this 


upright Figure, it is plain, the Rational Soul cannot 
be It : For the Crooked, the Lame, the Deform- 
ed, are fo many living Inſtances, and undeniable 
Proofs to the Contrary : Nor can it be the Back-Bone 
form'd in a dire&Line ; for Serpents havethe ſame: 
Nor is it ſurely the Exceſs of Natural and Vital 
Heat above other Creatures ; for many other Ani- 
wals equal, and ſome excell us in this Reſpect ; tho! 
T will not deny, but each of theſe may contribute 
ſomewhat toward it : (And that of the Serpent is 
the leſs Objection againſt the Form of the Back- 
Bone; becauſe the Crawling of that Creature upon 
his Belly, is expreſly declar'd to be a Puniſhment 
and laſting Reproach, for the Tempter's having 
aſſum'd this Form in working the Seducement and 
Ruin of our firſt Parents.) But the very Truth is, 
Our greatand mighty Maker and Maſter thought this 
the moſt convenient Poſture, -and ſuch as beſt agreed 
with the Dignity and Preeminence of Humane 


OwVid Met. 
LaF. 1. 7 


Nature, particularly upon two Actounts, 


Partly, asa Mark of Diſtin&ion due to the Ex- 
cellencies of the Humane Mind : Thus the old Po- 


ets repreſented it, 


* ACreature of a more exalted kind .:- 


Was wanting yet ; and then was Man defign'd: + 
Conſcious of Thought, of more capacious Brealt. * . 


And partly as an Enfign of Royalty; ſome-''Cha- 
. rafters whereof Naturaliſts have obſerv'd in 'fome 
fuch* as the Crown'in 
the Dolphin, the Diadem in the Baſtlisk, the Lion's 
ftatcly Mane.” whict: ferves as Collar of Honour 


other petty Principaliries ; 


ures 


* SanCtius his Animal, &c. 
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Chap. 1. Of the Formation of Man. 
King among-the Bees. But Man being veſted wich 
an ow} MOnareny's walks ſtately upon the 
Earth, like a Maſter in his own Houſe : He ſubdues 
and. manages All either by fair means or by foul ; 
captivates and brings them to his hand by force ; 
or makes them tractable and tame, by gentle and 
winning Uſage. - Hence the ſame Poet proceeds, 


For Empire formi'd, and fit to rule the reſt, 

| He, while the mute Creation downward bend 

Their Sight, and to their Earthy Mother tend, 
Looks up aloft, and with erefted Eyes 

Beholds bis own Hereditary Skies. Dryden. 


His Body. was form'd at firſt out of Virgin- 
Earth, of a_ Red Complexion, from whence the 
proper Name of Adam was deriv'd : For the com- Adom 
| mon Appellative of the Species in general 'is Jh. Rutus. 
And This well moiften'd, was' the common Macteri- "0 Gen. 
als of our Body. Soagain the Poet, "TEM 
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.* Earth the wiſe Maker temper'd into Paſte, 
And mix'd with living S treams the God-like Image 


: In all Reaſon, the Body muſt bebefore the Soul, 

as we naturally conceive Matter antecedent to its 

Form ; as the Houſe muſt be fram'd and fitted up, 

before we gan ſuppoſe 'an Inhabicant in it. ; and a 

.Shop made and furniſh'd, before any Trade can 
be.exercisd there. ._ Ee 2 

- When This was prepar'd and done, the next thing 

| In order was t0.4nimate this Body, by the Infuſion 

.of a Soul, . convey'd thither, by Diving Inſpiration; 

| For God, (ſays Noſu) breathed into him the breath of 


| —— 
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Life, and ſo Man became a living Soul. Of which, what 
Tradition the Heathen World retain'd, may be 
learn'd from the fame Author, whopropoſes This - 
a the firſt probable Solution of that wonderful Pro- 

duction. PM | 


——* With Particles of Heavenly Fire 
The God of Nature did his Soul inſpire. 


And cloſes his Account, 


Þ+ From ſuch rude Principles our Form began, 
And Earth was metamorphos'd into Man. 


The ſame Order ſeems to be conſtantly obſerv'd 
in ordinary Generations, and the forming of Na- 
cural Births ever ſince : For here' the Body is firft 
formed, and That, according to the beſt Remarks 
which the Curious have been able to make, in, 
or ſomewhat near the following Method. The 
firſt ſeven Days are employ'd in bringing the Semi- 
nal Principles to a due Confiftency, and perfe- 
&ing the Conception, to which ſome have been 
apt to think Fob might allude, Chap. X. v. 10. "The 
next ſeven Days are taken up in Concodting, Dige- 
ſting and Changing thoſe firſt Elements into Fleſh 
and Blood ; which is as yet an unformied Maſs , 


but the proper Ground arid Matter of the Hu- 


mane Body. In the third Week, the Bady in groſs 
is formed, fo that after ſome one and twenty Days 
the three moſt Noble and Uſeful Parts of the Body 
are faſhion'd ; the Liver, the Heart and the Brain ; 
and Theſe lie at.length,diſtane fro one anotherin a 
kind of oval or oblong Figure,” and *conneRed, 'or 


- * Hunc divino ſemine fecit 
. Ie opifexrerum. =——: 2... 


. tSic modo quez fuerat rudis, & ſine imagine telius : 
.*\\ Induit ignotas hominum converſa figuras. 


juft 


'Chap. 1. Of the Formation" of Man. 


juſt tack'd together by ſome thin looſe Joynings, 
which are afterwards fill'd up, and reſemble the Form 
of an Ant; where you may obſerve Three profſer 
| and fuller Parts, coupled and held together by Two 
_ ſlenderer, that lie betwixt. The fourth Week, which 
raiſes the Account to very near Thirty Days , the 
whole Body is perfe&ted, and''the Parts and Or- 
gans of it diſtinguiſhable ; and from thenceforth it 
ceaſes to be an Embryo, as that denotes a rude ſhape- 
leſs Maſs ; and is. now in a Condition to receive the 
Soul ; which accordingly loſes no time, but comes 
and takes Poſſeflion of its new Dwelling, at: or 
before the Term of Forty Days ;. that is, at five or 
fix Weeks. When this proportion of Time is dou- 
byd, namely after three Months, the Animated In- 
fant uſually begins to move ;- and much about the 
fourth Month the Hair and Nails ſet forward. And 
after the ſame Term three times told ; that is, after 
nine Months, is the uſual time of Maturity, and 
coming into. the World, Theſe may perhaps. to 
ſome ſeem uſeleſs Curioſities, and not altogether be- 
coming a Treatiſe of this Nature :. But I muſt own, 
that I think, one great Advance towards the true and 
che.beſt Wiſdom, would be to underſtand this part 
of our ſelves ; and ſure Men could not but expreſs 
a, greater and - more. awful Regard - of Almighty 
God, did they: but conſider whoſe Hands bave feſtien'd 
and fariſh'd them ;, who. watch'd and brought forward 
their Subſtances when crude and imperfe& ; wrote 
their Members in his Book; and made them to I 
what they are, after a fearful and very wonderful 


Magner. 


x. 
Firſt into 
Two Parts. 
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. The firſt ad general Diſtinftion of Man. 


AN, as if deſipgn'd to be all over Wonder; is 
VI a Creatare made up of Ingredietits vaſtly dif- 
Erent, nay direatly oppoſſte to. one another :- For 
what can be more fo,than hoſe rwo Conſtitment Parts, 
His Seat and His Body ? Lobk upon him with regard 
to the fortner of Theſe, and He is a ſort of inferiour 
Deity : Turn your -Eyes down to the latter, and 
that Perſon which before you almoſt ador'd, 'you 
will now be tempted as much wo loath and deſpiſe ; 
For whatis Mah thus above a Beaſt?Whar but a Load 
of Cortuptivn, and a Sink of Hl-Mumonrs? Ant 
Yet, this wonderful diſparity notwithſtanding, thefe 
two fo diſtant Parts are linked together with ſach 
amazing Art, ahd embrace each other'fo cloſe "and 
kindly, that there is at the ſatne time eternal Quar- 
xels, and yet an inviolable Friehdſhipbetween thetn. 
'Fhey cannot live together peaceably, and yet they 
carmot part contentedly : Like'a Man, that hath a 
Wolf by the Ears',. and neither knows how tb 


hold him, nor”to fet him g0': So' &'each'of 'theſe 


' Principal Parts iti Man; an 


S 1f1 MA each thay ſay to the 0- 
ther what the Poet did. 5 iu iy 
* My Help and Hindrance, Health and Sickneſs; 'F We 
Cannot live with thee; and without thee die. 


* Nec tecum poſſum vivere, nec ſine te. | 


a Chap. 2. The general Diſtinftion of Man. "23 '< | 


But in regard one of theſe Parts admits of a Sub- 2. 
diviſion, by reaſon:of a great and manifeſt Diffe- 75x into 
rence in the Faculties and Parts of this Soul of ours; Three. 
the One part Noble and Pure, Intellectual and Di- 
vine ;._ the Other Mean, and Senſual, and Brutiſh; 
The beſt and moft lively Repreſentation of Man, 
and 'the ſureſt Method of attaining to the Know- 
, ledge of him, feems to be the making of this firft 
: Diviſion to conſiſt of Three Branches ; and faying, 
F That the Conftituenr Parts of Man are, the Mind, 

the Sq/, and the Fleſh. Of theſe the 24nd and the 

Fleſh are the two diftant Extremes, diſtant as Hea- 
ven and Earth are from each other ; and the Sou! 
| hath a middle' Station between both, like the Re- 
| gion where all the Storms and Meteors are form'd. 
The M5zd is the moſt Heroick and exalted Part; 

| the Breath, the Beam, the Tmage, the Efflux of 
| the Divinity. / This in the Man is as the King in 
| the Body Politick ; its Tendencies and Motions are 
| to Heaven and Happineſs ; and it breaths nothing 
but what is Pure, and Spiritual, and Divine. The 

Fleſh, quite contrary, is like the Dregs of t hePeo- 

ple, a vile and ſtupid, rude and Tumultuous Mob, 

the Sediment and Lees, the Bruitiſh part of Man; 

and this is perpetually diſpos'd to Evil, and ſunk 

into Matter. 'The Sz, in its middle State, like 

Perſons of Quality in a Kingdom, below the Beſt, 

and above the Worſt, is capable of inclining to 

Good or to Evil ; and accordingly it is continual 

ly follicited on both ſides with great Importunity : 

The 44nd and the Fleſh are ever ſtruggling to win 

it over, and, according to the Side it takes, it be- 

comes either a Spiritual and Virtuous, or a Vicious 

and Carnal Soul. This is the Seat of all thoſe Ap- 

- petites and Paſſions implanted in us by Nature, 
which, confider'd fimply, and in themſelves, have 
C 4  _net- 
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. neither Virtue nor Vice in them : Such, for In- 
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ſtance, as'Love, ( that kind of it which we bear to 
our Friends and Relations ) and Fear, ſuch as that 
of Shame, Compaſſion for Perſons in Diſtreſs, and 
Deſire of a good Reputation. 

This Diſtin&ion deſerves the rather to be ob- 
ſerv'd, becauſe it will afliſt us very much in the 
Knowledge of our ſelves, and give Men a true Idea 
of their Actions, which are otherwiſe apt to be 
miſunderſtood, by paſling Judgments upon a ſlight 
and ſuperficial View, and attributing That to the 
Mind, which in reality proceeds Fa the Soul ; 
nay ſometimes from the Fleſh, and miſtaking That 
for Virtue, which is meerly the effe&t of Nature, 
nay the inſtigation of Vice: For it is no breach 
of Charity to ſay, that a great many noble and 
brave Actions have been done in Heat and Paſlion, 
or elſe out of Humour, and Fancy, and natural In- 
clination ; not ſo much with a deſign to benefit 
Others, as to pleaſe our Selves. 


Chap. 3. Of the Human Body, &c. 
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CHA ÞP. IIL 


Of the Flumane Body 4 and its 
| Conſtituent Parts. 


H E Body of Man is buile and put together, 

ſo as-to conſiſt of Parts vaſtly numerous, both 
Within and Without: And of "Theſe by far the 
greater Number, are either Round, or of a Figure 
not far diſtant from it. 

Thoſe Within are of 70 forts : Some diſpers'd 
all over the Body in large Quantities, and great 
Numbers; as for Inſtance, The Bones, which are 
the Baſes and Pillars that ſupport this Structure : 
The Muſcles, which are the Inſtruments of Strength 
and Motion : The Veins, which are the Channels 
for conveying the Blood to the Heart; and the 
Arteries, which like ſo many Pipes, feed them per- 
petually, by ſending it from the Heart to the ſeve- 
ral parts of the Body. The Nerves, which are di- 
fiributed by Pairs, and are the Inſtruments of 
Senſe and Motion, by vertue of the Animal Spirits 
contain'd in, and diffus'd by them. Of Theſe 
ſome are ſoft, which ſerve the Head, and affift Our 
Sight, our Hearing, our Taſte, and our Speech : 
Others are hard, and cheſe are laid along the Spina 
Dorf:, and fo inſerted into the Muſcles ; The Ter- 
dons, the Ligaments, and the Cartilages. There are 
likewiſe the Foyr Humours, the Blood; Choter, which 
provokes and hinders Obſtructions, throws off the - 
the. Excrementitious Parts, and excites Cheerful- 
neſs; Melancholy, which whers' the Appetite, and 
moderates ſudden Motions : Phlegmm, which {weet- 
gns the two Humours laſt mention'd, CT _ 
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Black Choler ) and checks inordinate Heats, The 
Spirits, which are a fort of generous Fumes, eva- 
porated by the Natural Heat, and Radical Moi- 
{ture ; and of Theſe there are Three Degrees of 


Excellency, the Natural, the Vital, and the Ani- 


mal. The Far, which is the thickeſt and Oylieſt 
part of the Blood. 


Other Parts are ſingle, and determin'd to ſome 
particular Place. Now the whole Body may be 


' conveniently enough divided into Four Stories or 


Apartments, which are in a manner ſo many ſeve- 
ral Shops or Workhouſes, wherein Nature keeps 
her .Powers ind Faculties employ'd., The Firft 
and Loweft of Thefe is that concern'd in the pro- 
Pagation of the Species. The Secand, and next 
'above, is the Ermrails, the Bowels, and Stomach, 
which in Situation enctines ſomewhat to the Left- 
Side; its Form is round, ſtreighter below than  a- 
boye, with two Orifices, one at the Top, to re- 
ceive Nouriſhment; another at the Bottom, an- 
ſwering to the Guts, whoſe Buſinefs *tis to dif- 
charge and empty .it. This Veſlel receives, col- 
lets, mingles, and concods the ſeveral ſorts of 
Nouriſhment taken in at our Mouths; | and from 
thence works off a Whitiſh Juice caJFd [Chyle, pro- 
per for the Suftenance and Nutriment of the Body, 
and afterwards wrought over , again more. accu- 
rately in the Meſeraick Veins, throngh which it pat 
ſes into the Liver. ' The” Liver 1s. hog; and mpi 

lying ſomewhat more to. the Right=Side. ' Thys 1s 
the. proper Warkhouſe of the Blood, "the ' great 
Source. of the Veins, ' the Seat of the Vegetaciye 
Faculty : Here ..the, Chyle drawn off . from thj 
.Meſeraick Veins is. converted into. Blood ; whict 

15 taken. into- its Cavities' by the Pena Porta, and 


"diſcharg'd again; by the, Vene Cave, (which iffies 


From.the Convex pact,). and 3ts Pratiches, in abutt 
.of Duds, Mke Rixulets or Streams from'a 
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Fountain. In the Left-Side lies the Spleen, which 
receives the Diſcharge and Excrementitious. Hu- 
moutsof- the Liver. ' Then follow the . Reins and 
the Guts, which hang altogether in one Link, and, 
as according to the; uſual Proportion,” the Stature 


| of a\Man is ſeven times as much as the. length of 


2 common Foot; ſo the: Bowels., when: drawn 
out, -are uſually ſeven titges the length of a+ Man. 
Theſe Two former Apartments, which ſome con- 
tract into One, { though the Offices of. them are 
ſo: very different, as to juſtifie the Ailpgailbicg 
them into Two.) are by many Authors reſembl; 
to the loweſt Region of the Uniyarlſe.;, the Ele- 
mentary one, which is the Seat of Generation. and 
Corruption ; and here that which goes by the 
Name of the Concnpiſcible Soul, keeps its peculiar Re- 
ſidence. 5*1 Copieg 0 
The-Third Story'is compar'd to the Arhereal Re- 
gion; and this.is: ſeparated from the former by 
the 'Diaphragme, as it 15 from Thar ſtill aboveit by 
the Throat: Herethe Þraſcible Soul hath its Dwelling; 
and Here thoſe parts in the Breaſt lie, which are 
termed - the Pracardia; as the Heart, . whoſe Situa- 
tion is 'much ' about the Fifth Rib, end. its Point a 
little diverting towards the Left-Pap. This is ex- 
ceeding Hot ; the common Source of. all the Ar, 
teries, by which it diſtributes che Vital Blood there 
coohcoded, i through the whole Body, :and - in; that 
Blood che Vital Spirits: And all.this:by a diſghazge 
 ſenfible ad 'firong,” that each Evacuation Creates 
that Motion which we call the Pale. Here like- 
wiſe" ave the Lungs, : a foft, rare, and: ſpongy; Sub- 
fiance; ſupple and:'pliable in ther Morions, -likeca 
ir of Bellows; and thus they. beebtne- ithe Tn; 
ment of Reſpiration: By which:the Hearti 
cvoPd with freſh Air, the Blotd thept -im perpetual 
Rgranon ; the Furnes and Excrements that-opp 
it we By this: mems-diſchang'd, and! the agen | 
DIV - med, 
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The Fourth and Laft Apartment, which an- 
-Fwers to that higheſt Region, by way, of. Emi- 
nence call'd Heaven, is the Head; and this. con- 
tains the Brain, a Subſtance cold and ſpongy, 
cover'd over, and wrapt up in two Membranes, 
One hard 'and thick , which touches the Skull, 
and is term'd the Dura ' Mater : The Other more 

ntle and thin, contiguous to the former, and 
known by the Name of Pia Mater. From the 
Brain arederiv'd all the Nerves, and that Marrow 
which runs all along through the Back-Bone. This 
Brain is the Seat of the Reaſonable Soul, the Source 
of Senſe and Motion, and. of all thoſe :Nobte 
Spirits calFd the oY and extracted from the tal 
Spirits, which when ſent up through the Arteries 
into the Brain,' are  concoted, refin'd, wrought 
off, and ſubtiliz'd, by means of an infinite num- 
ber of ſmall and exceeding fine -Arteries, which, 
like ſo many little Threads plaited and interwoven 
with each other, make a ſort of Labyrinth, or 
double Net; ( the Rete Mirabile) in which the: Vi- 
tal Spirit being kept, by perpetual Motion: back- 
ward and forward, is exalted and refin'd, till it be- 
comes Animal, that is, ſublimated and ſpirituous to 
the laſt and higheſt Degree. | ot 

The Outward Parts, and ſuch as ſftand'in View, 
are either ſingle 'or double. If - ſingle, - they. are 


placed inthe midſt, as the Noſe, which ſerves us 


in'Breathing and Smelling, and-:conveys Comfort 
and Refreſhment to the Brain; as it is alſo-uſeful 
for the diſcharge of: any Humours which happen to 
annoy the Head :' And through this Paſſage - the 
Air goes in and out, both for the: Service of-- the 
Lungs below,: and 'of the Brain above. The Mouth, 
which aflifts us :in Speaking and:Eating ;- and. as 


the'Uſes 'of -it 'are different, fo are the: Parts like- . 
. Q9rrt . : Wo, 
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med by the help of the Aſpera Arteria, or Wind- | 
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wiſe which qualifie it for thoſe Uſes. Without, 
there are the Lips ; Within, you have the Tongue, 
extremely nimble in Motion,and a nice Diſtinguiſh- 
er of Taſts: The Teeth, to bruiſe and ehew our 
Meat, and prepare it for the Stomach. 

If the Parts of the Head be double and alike, 
they are plac'd collaterally, and anſwer exactly to 
each other : So do the Eyes, which, like Centinels 
or Spies, are poſted at the top of the Houſe , for 
the gaining a more advantageous Proſpe& : Theſe 
are made up of wonderful variety 5 each hath 
Three Humours, Seven Coats, Seven Muſcles, dif- 
ferent Colours, and are form'd with infinite Arti- 
fice, and inexpreflible Contrivance. - They are in- 
deed the nobleſt and moſt admirable Parts of any 
that appear outwardly in the Body : Their Beau- 
ty, their Uſefulneſs, the Sprightlineſs of their Mo- 


tion, their ſtrange Attractive Power in creating. 


Love. Theſe are to the Face what the Face is to 
the reſt of the Body; -.the Life and Air of the 
Countenance it felf:* And in regard they are ex- 
ceeding tender, and nice, and valuable, therefore 
provident Nature hath cover'd and fenc'd them in 


| Yery carefully on all ſides, with Skins, and Lids, 


and Brows, and Hair. The Ears are near upon 
the ſame Level with the Eyes ; theſe being a ſort 
of Scouts to the Body, and Porters for the Mind ; 
they receive, report, and diſtinguiſh Sounds, which 
naturally aſcend upward. The: Approaches and 
Entries of this Organ of Senſe, are intricate and 
crooked, full of Windings - and 'Tarnings, to pre- 
vent the” Air from ruſhing in too'quick; and with 
too' great Violence, by which means the Hearing 


is be extremely impair'd, the Organ wounded 
an 


'{train'd, and the Sound more confus'd by its 


| exceflive loudneſs. 


To al flieſs-ws theft add the-Howls and: itfrme, 


by whith all manner of Workmanſhip is perform'd; 


and 
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and our Legs and Feet, which like Pillars ſupport 
this wonderful Edifice, and :which, although not 
of the Trunk and main part of. the Body, are yer 
Inſtruments of ſuch univerſal Uſe, that the Body 
can very hardly fubſiſt without-them ; and it wou'd 
be very ungrateful not to allow Theſe an honourable 


Mention in this Account, whoſe Labours. make 
| rs for the whole. 7 


A 
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* H E Body of Man-hath ſeveraÞ very particplar 
and diſtinguiſhing' Qualities, which are; Ex- 
cellencies peculiar to: himſelf, and ſuch as Beafts 
have no ſhare at all in. The firſt and moſt r&- 
markable ſeem to be theſe that follow : Speech, an 
Ere& Statare, that Form and Port which hath 
in ſo high Eſteem among wiſe Men, nay, even 
with the Srzaicks, the Rigidelt and moſt Abſtracted of 
all Philoſophers, chat they declar'd it more eligible 
to be a Fol in Human Shape, than to be W/e 1n 
the Form of a Brute ; So preferring the ada 
JEL 


- of this Frame of Ours, before even Wiſdom it 


and all the. Beauties of the Soul without it : The 
Hand, which is a Prodigy in-Nature, and no other 
Crearure, .not even the Ape it ſelf, hath any thing 
comparable to it ; the Natural Nakedneſs and: Smooth- 
eſs of our Skinz. Laughing and Cryivg ; the Senſe of 
being Tichled:;: the Eye-Laſh upon the lower Lid of 
the Eye; a'vifible Navel; the Point. of the, Hear: 
inclining:toward- the Left-Side ; .the Knee, which 1s 
faid:to ftand forward in ,no other. Creature what- 
{oever ; the Pa/pitation of the Heart ; Bleeding at the 
Noſe, which you will think very odd, when . you - 
recolle& that Men carry their Heads.upnight, and 
Beaſts hang theirs down toward the eds 3 Blu 
$6525 2/4 
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hy for Shame ; Looking Pale for Fear ; Multiplying -at 
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times indifferentty ; not -moving their - Ears, 
which in other Animals is a ſignification of their 
inward Paſlions : But Theſe are ſufficiently diſco- 
vered in Mankind by looking Re4 or Pale; and 
particular Motions of the Eyes and Noſe. 


Others, tho'.they are not alragether his own, and , 


incommunicable, yet may be ſtyl'd Peculiar, in re- 
ſpe&t of the Degree, and the Advantage he hath 
above others which partake of them : Such are the 
Number of his Muſcles, and vaſt Quantity of Hair 
upon his Head ; the Nimbleneſs .and wondedful 
Variety of Meorions in his Limbs and Foynts; the 
great Abundance of the Brain ; the Largeneſs of his 
Bladder ; the Form of the Foot, ſo very long :for- 
ward, and fo ſhort a Heel behind; the vaſt Quan- 
tiry, the Clearneſs, and the Fineneſs of the Blood; 
the Eaſmeſs and Agility of the Tongue ; the Multi- 


' tude, and unſpeakable Variety. of his Dreams, fo 


lone deſerves the Name of a Dreaming Creature.; 
the Faculty of Smeezing : And, to be Thort, the in- 
aumerable different Motions of his Eyes, and Noe, 
and Lips. 

Some there are that. have particular Countenan- 
.ces and Looks, Geſtures and Motions, which Art 
and Aﬀectation have accuſtom'd them to ;” and 
ſonle others- who have theſe from Nature : They 


——_— above all other Animals, m_ Man a- 


{are particular 'indeed, and ſo diſtinguiſh them 
from other Mett; but 'yer they -are ſo Natural, 


that the Perfons -are not at- all ſenſible of them 
when they do' them; as leaning the: Head on one 


ſide, blowing 'the' Noſe, and a hundred other fuch - 


Geſtures. ' But Tome again | there: are ' common to 
all Mankind, {ſuch as Reaſon-and Contrivance:hath 
nothing to doin; - but they -are' the 'effet'of meer 
Natural Tmpulſe; as 'for Inſtance, that .of /£u:- 


ting - our "Hands before #s hon '-we are falling ; 


which 


ad. 
0 
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which all do without thinking ; and ſome do 
it - ſee at a time when they cannot think 
at all. 


— 
hd 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Advantages of the Body, &c. 


_—_ 


T. *” HE Excellencies of the Body. are Health, 
Health pre- 


ferr'd. 


Wiſdom languiſh, and decay, and. die, if this do: 


ure, and the effect of an originally good Conſtitu- 


Beauty, Sprightlineſs, Agility, Vigour, Dexterity, 
Gracefulneſs in Motion and Behaviour 3 but Health is 
infinitely above all; Health is the lovelieft, the 
moſt deſirable, the richeſt Preſent in the power of 
Nature to make: It juſtly challenges precedence 
above all Temporal Bleflings and Advantages. Not 
hs Learning and Knowledge, Wealth and Greatneſs, 
and Noble Blood, but even Wiſdom it ſelf, in the | 
Judgment of the ſevereſt Philoſophers, is inferiour | 
to it. This is the only thing, that deſerves our ut- | 
moſt Endeavours, .our greateſt Hazards, the only 
one, which is worth the venturing our very Lives 
for the acquiring and enjoyment of it : For indeed 
our very Lives without it are flat and inſipid, nay 
they are troubleſome and painful ; and Vertue and 


not keep them in Beauty, and Vigour, and Exer- 
ciſe, Suppoſe a Man of the greateſt Abilities that - 
ever Human Nature had, or -is capable of, what 
Advantage wou'd. all this be to; him in a Fit, of 
an Apoplex, or a _ or any” other violent Di- 
ſtemper ? Certainly there can -be but one thing in 
the World more. valuable, and that is Probiry ; 
for Probity is to the Soul what Health is to the Body. 
Now, though this} be commonly the Gift of. Na- 
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| fers ic {ſelf to publick vor + it beſpeaks- our Fa- 


on, a juſt and proper Terfiperament of Humouzrs, 
and fit Diſpoſition of Parts and Veſſels in the firſt 
Formation of the Body; yet no doubt can be 
made, but the Nouriſhment and Methods after- 
wards contribute very much to it alſo. The whol- 
ſomneſs of the Milk, and a good ſound Nurſe in 
the time of Infancy; and a regular way of Living, 
when Men come to their own Condud and Ma- 
nagement ; Sobriety and Temperarice of all kinds ; 
moderate Exerciſe 3 Appetites well govern'd, and 
keeping one's ſelf from Melancholy, and all vio- 
lent Paſſion and Diſorder of the Mind, do afliſt, 
preſerve, confirm, and finiſh what Nature and 
Complexion at firſt begun. Sickneſs and Pain are 
its Oppoſites and Enemies, and theſe are the foreſt, 
perhaps indeed ( when all things are rightly con- 
ſiderd ) the Only Evils incident to Mankind : 
Concerning which more will be ſaid hereafter. But 
both in Enjoying and Preſerving this, the Brutes 
ſeem to have the better of us ; for Man often ruins 
himſelf; and pays dear for his Frolicks and 
Exceſles. | 
The next Advantage to This in Order and Dig- 
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nity, 1s Beauty 2 which is a very great Recommen- Beauty. 


dation, and of mighty influence in Converſation 


and Society :. This is the firſt thing that conciliates 
F 5 1 - - n 
. Men's Favour, and unites them to one another ; 


and it is highly probable, that this was the firſt and 
principal Mark of Diſtinction, the firſt Conſidera- 


- tion, which gave Men any Preference and Autho=s 


rity oyer their Fellows. The Power and Efficacy 
of this Quality is indiſputable ; every one ſees 


' and feels it ; no other Accompliſhment gains more 


Eſteem; none is fo General and ſo Commanding 
in all the Aﬀairs of Human Life. None are ſo 
Barbarous, none ſo Stupid or ſo Obſtinate, as not 
to be ſmitten with it : It ſteps forward, and of- 


vour, 


vour, prepoſſeſſes our Fancy, ſeduces and bribes our 
Judgment, makes ſtrong , and deep Impreflions, and 
is full of Importunity, full of Authority. Socrates 
underſtood its Power full well, when he called it, 
a ſhort Tyranny upon the-Mind ; and Plato, when he 
term'd it the Privilege of Nature. For a Man can 
hardly forbear thinking, that the Perſons, to whom 
Nature hath been ſo partial in her Favours, and 
ſignaliz'd with charming and -uncommon Graces, 
have-a ſort of lawful inborn Power over us, and 
were made to command. Theſe, when they draw 
our Eyes and Obſervation, do infſenſibly attract 
our Hearts too, and faſten our Afﬀections upon 
them, and captivate and enſlave us, whether we 
will or no. Ariſtotle ſays, that Superiority and Goe 
vernment belongs to the Comely ; that "They com- 
mand our Veneration next after the Gods, as being 
the livelieſt and faireſt Copies of thoſe Glorious 
Originals ; and that all bur the Blind muſt, and 
ought to be affeted with their Excellencies. The 
three great Princes, Cyras, Alexander, and Ceſar, 
found This of mighty Importance, and made the 
Gracefulneſs of their Perfons turn to good Account 
in their weightieſt Aﬀairs; and fo did Scipio more 
than any of them: Hand/ome and Good, have a 
*KaaZ;. great Affinity, and both the * Greek Language, and 
the Style of Holy Scriptures, ſeem to exprefs this, 
by uſing one and the fame Word, to ſignifie both. 
Several great Philoſophers found their Beauty Ser- | 
viceable, in their Study, and Acquiſition of Wil- 
dom ; and to ſhew, that this Recommendation is 
.,univerſ{:1, it is not confined to Men only, but is 
valued, and"of great Requeſt, even among Brutee. 
Now Beauty is, of great Variety, and may be 
Diffrent Conſidered in very different Reſpedts. That which 
Sorts Cf it. 1s proper to Men, confiſts chiefly in a Majeſtick Form 
and goodly Stature 5 The other forts of Beauty are 
of a ſofter and more Effemigate Kind ; they "ay 
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be rather called Prettineſſes, and theſe are more pe« 
culiar to the Female Sex. In each of Theſe; there 
is a Subdiviſion ; One, which is a fixed and laſt- 
ing Beauty, and this conſiſts in having the Parts 
well proportioned, and the Colonrs juſtly mixed ; 
A Body not ſwelled nor bloatgg, and yet nor ſo 
thin and meager neither, that the Nerves ſhould 
ſhew themſelves, or the Bones ſtart out of the Skin; 
but full of Blood, and Spirits, and well in Fleſh ; 
the Muſcles high and clear ; the Skin ſmooth and 
ſoft ; the Complexion freſh and ruddy. - The Other 
is a moveable and inconſtant Beauty, which may 
be term'd Gracefulneſs ; and this conſiſts in a good 
Air, and becoming Motions ; wherein All the parts 
of the Body are co'icern'd, but the Eyes more ſo, 
than any of the reſt. The former is as. it were 
Dead, when not attended with This, for all the 
Life and Action is in the latter. There are 
ſome Beauties of a more maſculine, and rough, 
and fierce Air ; and others of a ſofter, ſweet, ten- 
der, and languiſhing Kind. 

The Beauty and Excellence of the Body, is more 


peculiarly ſeatcd in the Face ; and our Meaſures of 2 


it are chiefly taken from thence. The lovelieſt 
Thing in the Perſon of a Man, is, his Soul ; and in 
+ the Body of a Man, it is his Face ; For this is as 
it were the Abſtract, the Copy and Image of the 
Soul. It is a piece of Natural Heraldry, where all 
the Advantages and Coats of Pretence are diſtin&ly 
Quarter'd and Blazor'd ; and This, like a Scutcheon, 
is plac'd upon the Front of the Houſe, that you may 
know whoſe Seat it is, and who, and of what Gua- 
lity the Perſon is, that owns and inhabits it. For the 
Face is an Abridgment of the whole Man ; and 
this ſeems to be the Reaſon, why Art, which al- 
ways follows Nature, and treads in Her Steps, 
troubles it ſelf little farther in Paintings and 

| D 2 Carvings 
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Carvings,than to give youan exact Repreſentation of 
the Face from: the Life; and leaves the reſt of the 
Picture or Statne to the Artiſt's own Diſcretion. 

, Now there are ſeveral very great Niceties, par- 
Some parti- ticularly obſervable in Humane Faces ; ſuch as may 
culer __ very truly be term'd Properties of the Face, ſince 
P54. neither Brutes, nor any other part of our own Bo- 

dies, can pretend to the like. And indeed, for want 
of "Theſe, Brutes can ſcarce be truly ſaid to have 
any Face. Firſt, The Great Number and Variety 
of diſtin Features, and the ſeveral Faſhions of 
them. For thoſe of Beaſts confiſt of much fewer ; 
The Cheeks, the Chin, and the Forehead, are 
There all in. one, and not diſtinguiſhed like Ours ; 
nor have they the Figure of ours at all. Secondly, 
The Wonderful Diverſity of Colours; for in the 
Eye it ſelf, there is a mixture of Black and White, 
2nd Green, and Blue, and Red, and Cryſtalline. 
Thirdly, The Regular Symmetry of the Parts, where- 
by the Proportions anſwer to each other. And 
this is obſervable in the Organs of Senſe, beihg 
double, and exactly correſponding 3 and in the 
different Relations, which the reſt bear mutually, 
in Length and Breadth. Thus the largeneſs of 
each Eye, meaſuring ar the Top of the Socket, 
gives you the Wideneſs of the Mouth ; the Breadth + 
of the Forehead is the ſame with the Length of 
the Noſe ; and that again is of the ſame Dimen- 
ſion with the Lips, and the Chin below. Fourthly, 
The wonderfu] Diverſity of Faces, ſo Nice, fo aſto- 
niſhing ; that among 4 many Millions of People, 
there are not two to be found exactly, and all 
through alike. This is ſuch a Maſter-Piece, as all 
Nature cannot furniſh ſuch another Inſtance of. 
And this deſerves a little more particular Attention 
becauſe it ſhews the Goodneſs, as well as the Power 
and Wiſdom of our Adorable Maker, upon the 
Account 
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Account of the mighty Conſequence and Benefit 
ſuch Variety is of to Humane Society. Firſt, In 
regard it ſupplies us with Marks of Diſtinction, 


{ufficient to know one another aſunder by. For 


infinite and unconceivable Miſchiefs mult needs 
follow, no leſs indeed than utter disbanding and 
breaking off all Commerce and Communica- 
tion, if Men's Faces were fo like, as ro make us 
liable perpetually, to miſtake one Perſon for ano- 
ther: A Daughter for a Wife, an Enemy for a 
Friend ; and thus a ſecond and worſe Babel would 
follow. Were there no Reſemblance at all indeed, 
then Men would not be diſtinguiſhed from Brutes ; 
but were there not ſome Unlikelinefs too, than 
any one Man could not be difcern'd from any other 
Man. And, which is yet more wonderful ; Na- 
ture hath dealt theſe Differences fo artificially, as 
to fatisfie all Parties; and found out a Secret, that 
thoſe who are moſt unlike ſhould be highly con- 
tented themſelves, and ſhould pleaſe others alfo. 
For the Matter is ſo order'd, that there is no Per- 
ſon, but is approved, and thought very well to paſs, 
by ſome body or other ; and the Faces themſelves 
do not diſagree more than Peoples Fancies, and 
. their Inclinations to ſeveral ſorts of That which 
*hey call Beauty. A Ffth Quality peculiar to Hu- 
mane Faces, is the Dignity and Honour of them, 
reſulting from the Oval Figure, the Screight Po- 
ſition, the Elevation above the Body, their Dire- 
tion upwards to Heaven, their naked Graces, with- 
-Qut any Covering of Shag, or Hair, or Feathers, or 
Scales, as Beaſts and Birds have. A Sixth is theAir of 
the Face, a pleaſant Agreeable Sweetneſs; fo infinua- 
ting, ſo engaging, that (as was ſaid before) Hearts are 
immediately caught,and our Wills and Afﬀections vio- 
lently born away with it. In a Word, The Face is the 
Throne of Beauty and of Love; Seat of Smiles, 


and of Kiſſes, two things peculiar to Mankind 
D 3 agreeable 
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” agreable and innocent, when uſed as Nature in- : | : 
tended them, for true and affetionate Expreflions Þ|: 
of Civility, and Friendſhip, and Kindneſs, and a 

good Underſtanding between Man and Man, and 
once a Ceremony uſed in the moſt Solemn, Religi- 


Book I. , 


Laſtly, This is adapted” to all 


manner of Changes in the Temper ; it expreſſes 
all the inward Motions and Paflions of the Soul. 
Joy and Grief, Love or Hatred, Envy and Malice, 
and Anger , Indignation and Jealouſy, 
and the reſt of them, immediately betray them- 


i 


Shame 


{elves here. 


This is like the Hand. to the Watch, 


which tells us the Hours and the Minutes, while 


all the Wheels and Springs, by whi 
ments are made, * lie within and out 


ch thoſe 
Bf Geh. 


Move- 
And 


as the Air receives all Colours, and all Alterations 
of the Weather, and ſo lets us know what 
Changes are coming : So may it be ſaid of the 


Countenance too. 


* The Body (ſays one ) both co- 


wers and diſcovers the Mind, and yeu may read the 
Man in his Face. X 
? The Beauty of a Face, conſiſts in a large, ſquare, 
4 Deſcr;> Well ſpread Forchead ; Ciear and unclouded ; even, 
pt:on of the ſmall and fine Eyebrows; a well cut, brisk and 
ſparkling Eye ; a fſtreight well proportion'd Noſe; 
a little Mouth with red Lips ; High full Cheeks,” 
with a pleaſant Dimple in ſmiling ; a round com- 
pact Ear and all over Theſe a lively Complexion 


of good wholeſome White and Red. But 
Pelſcription is not allowed Univerſally ; 


et this. 


fr ſeve- 


ral Nations and Climates have ſeveral Opinions 


of Beauty. 


The Indians particularly eſteem That 


the moſt exquiſite Bearty, which We look upon ta. 
be the greateſt Deformity ; a Tawny Complexion, 
large thick Lips, a flat wide Noſe, and Teeth 


© Corpus anumum tegir & detegit : In facie legitur homo. 


ſtained 
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' ſtained with Black or Red; long hanging Ears; 
- a low hairy Forehead ; vaſt pendulous Breaſts, fo 
large, that they may fling them over their Should- 
ers, and give Suck to the Chiidren at their Backs ; 
and theſe are ſo much in Eſteem, fo deſirable Qua - 
lities, that they uſe all poſſible Art and Induſtry, to 
bring themſelves to this Shape. But what need we 
g0 to the Indies, when our very next Neighbours 
differ ſo much in their Notions of the Matter ? For 
the Spaniards think none Beauties, but the Lean and 
Slender; and the 7:a/;ans on the other Hand prefer the 
the well-ſer, the ſtrong, and the plump ; and think 


there cai be no ſuch thing as Hand/cmene(s without , 


theſe Qualitications. And indeed in every Coun- 
trey ſome are for the ſoft, the weak, the tender, 
and the little Women ; and others for the tall, the 
ſtrong, the maſculine, and bolder Beauties. 

Now this outward Gracefineſs of the Body, and 


more particularly that of the Face, ought in all Beanty of 


reaſon to be an Indication, and certain Evidence of _ and 
eHift, 


the inward Beauties of the Soul. (And <cheſe con- 
fiſt in an Evenneſs of Temper, a Regularity of Opi- 
nions and Judgments, ſteadily maintain'd, and a 


Firmneſs and Conftancy of Mind reſulting from 


| hence) For ſurely nothing is more agreeable to 
Nature, than the mutual Relation and Conformity 
of the Body and the Mind. And where this Cor- 
reſpondence and Similitude does not appear, we 
are to conclude, that fome Accident hath unfortu- 
nately interpos'd, and broken the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature ; as it very often happens, and is very 
apparent, that there does. For the Milk of a bale 
Nurſe ; the Firſt Advances in Education and In- 
ſtruction , the Company they frequent, and ſundry 
other things may leave a ſtrong Tincture behind,wori: 


——mighty Changes in the Natures and Humours ot 


Men, and give them Diſpoſitions quite different 
from thoſe they were born with, either toward Vir- 
D 4 rus 
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tue, or to Vice. Socrates acknowledged, that the 
Deformity of his Body, teſtified againſt him for 
the Deformity of his Soul ; and that the Evidence 
it gave was true ; but that by Study and Pains ad- 
ded to a good Education, he had amended his Mind. 
The Air and Face of a Man is no good Rule, and 
very dangerous it is to depend upon it either way. 
But they who have an honeſt engaging Look, ought 
to ſuffer double Puniſhment, if they belye it in 
their Actions. For they betray and deceive Peo- 
ple by their fair Promiſes, which Nature hath writ- 
ren in their Foreheads, and which they themſelves 
make ſo ill a Uſe of, as to trapan and cheat the 
World with them. 

It were well indeed, if we would follow Socrates 
his Advice upon this Occafion, as all of us ought 
to do, in becoming more nice and attentive in ob- 
ſerving and conſidering curiouſly the Beauties of 
Mens Minds ; and in taking the ſame Satisfaction 
in beholding thoſe Charms, as we do in gazing 
upon theſe of the Budy 3 And ſo to come up cloſe 
to them, contract an Alliance, and Friendſhip 
with them; and unite our ſelves to them inſepa- 
_rably, by admiring, loving, imitating them with all 
imaginable Aﬀection and Zeal. This were an Ob- 
ject worthy our Pafſion indeed.) But alas ! all 
People are not qualified for it, nage but Philoſo- 
phical Eyes can behold and diſcover Thoſe Graces, 
and none but pure and refined Souls can take De- 
light in the Love and Practice of them. 
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Of Apparel for the Body, 


MY probable Reaſons may be given that 
may induce us to believe the way of going 
Naked, which is ſtill continued in a conſiderable 
part of the World, to have been the Original, and 
once Univerſal Mode of all Mankind, how odd and 
ſingular ſoever it may ſeem to Us at this Day. 
The other of Cloathing ſeems the Effe& of Art 
and Invention, contrived to aboliſh Nature _ 
pretence of mending it ; as fantaſtical People ſhut 
out the Sun, and enlighten their Rooms at Mid- 
_ day with Tapers and Candles. And ſurely this is 
not ſo much the didate of Neceſlity, as ſome would 
make us believe. For it is by no means to be 
imagin'd, that Nature, which hath been ſo Liberal 
in all her Proviſions for every other Creature, and 
particularly in Point of warm and convenient Co- 
vering, hath dealt ſo much worſe by Man, than 
all , the reſt, as to leave him the only indigent 
Child ſhe hath, and in ſuch Need of Help from 
other Hands, that he muſt ſtarve and periſh pre- 
ſently, if he be not ſuccoured, and ſupplied with 
it. This is one of the Reproaches, which fanci- 
ful and melancholy People caſt upon Nature, when 
they call hera hard and cruel Step-Mother, to Man- 
kind ; but that Charge againſt her is falſs and un- 
juſt. Upon the ſuppoſition, that Men had from 
the Beginning been all accuſtomed to Cloths, it 
is not eaſy to conceive how any Number of them 
- ſhould ever take up a Fancy of throwing them aſide 
again, and going Naked ; both becauſe a Regard 
to 


AL 
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to their Health, which muſt needs have ſuffered 
extremely by ſo diſadvantageous an Exchange, and 
a Regard to Modeſty: and Shame too, mult in all 
reaſon have perſuaded the Contrary. And yet we 
ſee, this is ſtill the Faſhion in ſeveral Nations, which 
is a great Preſumption of its having once been the 
Faſhion of all Mankind Naturally. For what can 
be alleged for the Contrary Opinion ? Will you 
urge the Two common Reaſons, that Clothes were 


. always neceſſary to cover our Shame, and to 


defend us againſt the Cold ? (IT mention not the 
Heat, hn it 15 not likely they were taken up 
for a Protection againſt That) Theſe Arguments 
axe plainly inſufficient. Look back to the Primi- 
tive State of our Firſt Anceſtors, and you will find 
that Nature never taught them to be out of Coun- 
tenance at their Nakednefſs. The Diſtinions of this 
Kind are of a later Date; and it was Guilt_ Firſt, 
and then Cuſtom, that introduced Shame. Befides, 
even thoſe very Parts, which we take Pains to 


conceal, Nature hath been beforehand with us, in 'Þ 


keeping out of Sight. But if we ſhould allow this 


for one Reaſon of Cloathing,yet the Argument can 


only concern the Covering of theſe Parts. The 
Conſequence of it cannot poſlibly extend to the 
reſt, and thus we ſee in ſome Countries ſome Per- 
ſons of Better Condition, do conſult their own and 
the Beholders Modeſty, without troubling them- 
{elves for any farther Garments ; though the Com- 
mon People in the ſame Places go ſtark naked. Some 
have thought it a Diſparagement, that Man, who 
challenges a Precedence and Authority over all 
Things here below, ſhould not dare to ſhew him- 
{elf to the World, as God Almighty made him; 
but though that Thought be liable ro ſome Exce- 
ption, yet I think truly, it cannot be for his Ho- 
nour, to think himfelf Enrich'd with the Spoils of 
his' Subjects ; to.be Proud of the ——_— _ | 
urn 
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furniſh him with, and value himſelf, or difeſteem 
others, according as he poſlefles, or they want theſe 
poor Advantages, (if they are fit to be calld Ad- 
vantages even in the laſt and loweſt Degree.) And 
yet this is a Vanity fo prevailing, that, as if Rea- 
ſon cou'd not urge enough to make People aſha- 
med of it, Religion hath interpos'd her Authority 
too, to forbid Aﬀectation and Pride in tricking and 
ſetting off our Perſons, and teaches us, that we 
ſhou'd never think our ſelves truly adorn'd, except 
when the virtuous and ſhining Qualities of the 
Mind render us agreeable and lovely in the Eyes 
of God and Man. Theſe are the Jewels, theſe 
the Ornaments which wou'd moſt effectually re- 
pair that Shame which all our outward Drelles were 
{o induſtriouſly contriv'd to cover. 

As to that other Argument , which proceeds 
upon Cold, and ſome other things that render Ap- 
parel neceſſary, cither to particular Perſons of a 
Conſtitution more feeble, or to all that dwell un- 
der one Climate, ſharper than the reſt ; we know 
full-well, that fome go naked, and others dreſt, in 
the very ſame Lacticude, and the-very ſame Airy 
and there is never a one of us but expoſes the ten- 
dereſt Part about him to all Weathers continually : 
Which gave occaſion to that Reply of a fturdy 
Beggar, who when he was asked how he cou'd en- 
dure to go naked in the midſt of Froſt and Snow, 
made only this Anſwer, That other People cou'd bear 
their Faces naked, and he was Face all over. Hiſtory 
tells us of ſeveral very great Perſons who went 
conſtantly bare-headed , as Maſiniſſa, and Ceſar, 
and Hinnibal, and Severnus; And ſome Nations 
there are, who being acculton'd to no Defence for 
their Bodies at other times, never trouble them- 
ſelves for any when they go into the Wars, but 
engage in the hotteſt Action , whole Armies of 
naked Men together. Plato thinks it adviſeable - 
tng 
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the Healthjnever to cover either the Head or the 
Feet at all. Yarro pretends, that when Men were 
commanded to ſtand bare in the Temple of the 
Gods, and in the Preſence of the Magiftrates; it 
was not only the Reſpe&fulneſs of the Ceremony, 
but the Wholſomneſs of it, that the Law had re- 
eard to; ſince Men by this means harden'd their 
Bodies againſt the Injuries of Wind and Weather, 
and ſtrengthen'd themſelves, while they paid a due 
Reverence to their Superijours. 

In a Word, abſtratting from what Revelation 
hath taught us, and looking at Nature only, T 
ſhou'd make no doubt but the Contrivances of Hutts 
and Houſes, and other Shelters againſt the Violence 


of the: Seaſons, and the Aſſaults of Men, was a. 


much more ancient Inſtitution than that of Cloath- 
ing ; and there ſzems to have been more of Na- 
ture, and univerſal Practice in it ; for we ſee that 
Beaſts and Birds do the ſame thing. The Care 
and Proviſion of Victuals was unqueſtionably of 


far greater Antiquity than either of the former, / 


for this ſeems to have been one of the firft Impul- 
ſes and Didtates of Nature ; the Neceflities and 
Appetites whereof return ſo thick upon us, that it 
is noteaſie to ſuppoſe Man cou'd ſubſift at all with- 


Book 117, Out this Care. Bur of theſe Matters we ſhall have 
Tsths Fe. other Opportunities to treat more fully, when we 
zueof Tem COMe to give Rules for the Uſe and Regulation 
perance. both of Food and Raiment, hereafter. | 
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Concerning the Soul in general. 


W= are now entring upon a Subje& of all 


others the moſt difficult and nice; One 
. Which has been treated of, and particularly can- 


vaſſed by the greateſt Philoſophers, and moſt pe- 
netrating Wits of all Ages and Countries : eAgyp- 
tian , Greek , Arabian , and Latin Authors ; but yet 
ſo that their Opinions have been infinitely various, 
according to the ſeveral Nations from whence 
they ſprung , the Religions they embrac'd, the 
Profeflions in which they had been educated, and 
the Reaſons that offer d themſelves to their 


$ Thoughts : So that how far ſoever each Man mighe 


ſatisfie his own Mind, yet they have never been 


able to come to any general good Agreement or - 


certain Determination in the Matter. Now the 
main Points in Controverſie upon this occaſion, 
are thoſe Ten that follow : What may be he Def:- 
nition of the Soul ; What its real Eſſence and Na- 


ture ; Its Faculties and A&#ions; Whether there be 


One or More Souls in a Man; Whence its Original ; 


What the Time and Manner of its entring the Boe , 


dy ; the Manner of its Reſidence ; the Seat where it 
dwels; the Sufficiency to exerciſe the ſeveral Funi- 


- ons belonging to it ; and /aftly, Its End or Separation 


from the Body. 
Firſt of all : It is exceeding hard to give an aCc- 


of all Forms in general ; and we cannot well con- 
ceive how it ſhou'd be otherwiſe with Things which 
are Relative, and haye no proper and pn 4 
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- Curate Definition of the Soul', or be able to ſay jt; pefng 
exatly What it x. And this in truth is the Caſe 0. 
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- Subſiftence of their own, but are only Parts of - 


ſome Whole. Hence without queſtion it hath come 
to paſs, that the Definitions of it put abroad have 
been ſo many, and at the ſame time ſo infinitely 
various too, that not any one of them hath been 
receiv d without Claſhing or Contradidtion. Ari- 
fotte hath rejeted no lefs than Twelve among the 
Philoſophers who had written before him; and 
yet he hath found but little better ſucceſs with That 
of his own, which he labour'd ( but in vain) to 
eſtabliſh in the room of them. 

Nothing can indeed be more eaſfie and obvious 
than to derermine what the Soul xs not. We dare 
be confident that it is not Fire, Air, nor Water, nor 
a Mixture and due Temperament of the/Four Ele- 
ments together, the Qualities or the Humours, nice- 
ly adjuſted : For This is a thing in perpetual Flux 
and Uncertainty; the Animal ſubſiſts and lives 
without it : And beſides, This is manifeſtly an Ac- 
cident, whereas the Soul is a Subſtance. "To this we 
may add, that Minerals, and ſeveral inanimate Crea- 
tures, have a Temperament of the Four Elements, 
and prime Tactile Qualities, and ſtill continue Ina- 
nimate notwithſtanding. Nor can the Seu! be the 
Blood ; for ſeveral Inſtances may be given of Ani- 
mated and I .iving Creatures, without any Blood 
at all belonging to them; and ſeveral Creatures 
die without loting one Drop of Blood. Nor is it 
the Principle and Firſt Cauſe of Motion in us; for 
feveral Inanimate things impart Motion : So does 
the Loadſtone to the Iron; the Amber to the 
Straw; Medicines, and Drugs, and Roots of Trees, 
when dry'd, and cut to pieces, draw and create 
very ſtrong Motions. Nor is it the 4&, Life, E- 
ergy, Or Perfettion, ( for Ariſtotle's Term Entelechia 
hath been interpreted in all theſe differing Senſes ) 
For all this cannot be the very Eſſence of the Soul 
it ſelf, but only the Operation and Efe# of it, as Living, 
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_ of the Soul.Beſides, admitting this Notion,it wou'd fol- 
low from thence, that the Sou! were not a Subſtance, 
but an Accident only, that ir could not poflibly 
ſubſiſt without that Body, whoſe Ac and Perfe- 
ion it is, any more than the Roof of a Houſe 
can ſubſiſt as fuch, without the Building which. it 
covers and is ſupported by, or a Relative without 
its Correlate. Ina word, When we expreſs our 
ſelves after this manner, we only declare what the 
. Soul does, and what it is with reſpect to fomething 
elſe 3; but we pronounce nothing of its proper and 
abltracted Nature, or what it is in it ſelf. 

Now, though things are thus far clear and eaſe, 


yet when we go farther the Caſe alters extremely. - 


A Man may ſay indeed, that the Soul » an Eſfſen- 
tial Life-giving Form, which diſtributes this Gift as 
the Receiver is capable of it. -To the Plant it im- 
« parts Vegetation; to the Brute Senſe, which in- 
cludes and contains Vegetation under it; and to 
Man Intellectual Life, in:which both the former 
are mA as the Greater Numbers comprehend 
the Leſs ; and as in Figures, a Pentagone includes 
a Quadrangle, and That again a Triangle. I ra- 
ther chooſe to term this the Intelleual Life than 
the Rational; ( which is compriz'd and underſtood 
by it, as the Leſs is within the Greater ) and that 
particularly in deference to thoſe many renown'd 
Philoſophers, who have allow'd Reaſon in ſome 
Senſe, and ſome Degree, even to the Brutes ; but 
not Any of them have ever gone ſo high, as to 
attribute the Intelligent Faculty ro Them ; and there- 
fore I take IntelleFual Life to be a more uncxceprio- 
nable; more diſtinguiſhing Character of the Hu- 
mane Soul, than the other, which ſome have 
thought not entirely and peculiarly our own. The 
Soul in the: mean while is not the Principle and 
Original of Life ; ( This, in my Judgment, is a 
Term due to none but the Sovereign Author of 
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our Being, the. Lord and Giver of Life ) but it is the 


Internal Cauſe ( if you pleaſe ) of Life and Mo- 
nd Underſtanding : It moves the 


Wekmoved it ſelf ; as on the contrary, 
s moved , but moves not; I fay it 


moves - A Body, but it moves not it ſelf; for 
though Self-Motion be in - ſome ſenſe a Character 
by which we expreſs the Freedom of the Hu- 
mane Will, yet, conſidering the depending State 
of a Creature, I rather forbear a Term which, 
in its ſtrict and moſt exalted Senſe, cannot, in my 


Apprehenfion, belong to an 


but God himſelf : 


For whatſoever moves it ſelf thus, muſt be Ab- 
ſolute and Eternal ; and that Power of moving 
the Body which the Soul hath, it hath not from 
it ſelf, but from Above. 

The next Enquiry concerns the Efſexce or Na- 
zure of the Soul, ( the Humane one I mean; for as 
to That of Brutes, little doubt is to be made but 
this is Corporeal and Material, conceiv'd, born, 
and bred with Matter, and corruptible with it too) 
and this is no ſuch inconſiderable Diſpute as ſome 
perhaps may imagine ; for fome have affirm'd it to 
be Corporeal; others again contend as: vehemently, 
that it is Incorporeal : Which Opinions we will beg 
. the Reader's leave to compare a little, and how 
wide ſoever they may ſeem, we'll try if it be not 


poflible to reconcile them. The Arguments which 
have perſuaded Men to believe the Soul Corporeal, 
are ſuch as follow. Firſt, The Authority of the 
moſt Eminent Philoſophers and Divines z and of 
the latter, no leſs than Tertullian, Origen, St. Baſil, 
Gregory, Auguſtine, and Damaſcene, who all admit 
that the Spirits, both Good and Bad, which are 
entirely ſeparated from Matter, are yet Corporeal;z 


and if They be ſo who have nothing to do with 
Matter, how much more probable is this Notion 
of the Humane Soul, which is in conſtant Deal- 


ings 
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ings with, and cloſely united to it.? The Ground 
of their determining theſe things to be Corporeal, 
is a Notion, that All Creatures of what kind ſo- 
ever, when compar'd with God, are Groſs, Cor- 
oreal, and Material; and that God Himſelf a- 
[7 is ſo excellent a Subſtance as to be Incorpo- 
real ; and therefore every Spirit is Body, and of a 
Corporeal Nature. ' To this of Authority may be 
added another Argument, drawn from Reaſon, All 
that is contain'd in this Finite World, muſt needs 
be Finite it ſelf ; limited in Virtue and in Eſſence ; 
circumſcrib'd by ſome Superficies, confin'd within 
' ſome place; all which are the true and natural 
Conditions of a bodily Subſtance. God alone is 
every where; He alone is Infinite, and therefore 
He alone is Incorporeal. The common Diſtin- 


ions of a Circumſcriptive, Defmitive, Effeftive Pre- 


ſence, ſeem to be meerly verbal, and to carry ve- 
ry little or no Force at all : For ſtill it is undeni- 
ably certain, That Spirits are in a place after ſuch 
a manner, that at the ſame time they are there, 
they are not elſewhere too, nor can be in more 
places than one at once. They are not in Infi- 
nite Space, nor in extreme Little, nor extremely 
Large room, but take up ſo much as 1s- propor- 
tionable to their Size, and equal to their Finite 
Subſtance. And, did not the Caſe ftand thus 
with them, how cou'd Spirits change their Place 
and Reſidence ? how cou'd they Aſcend or De- 
ſcend, which yet the Scripture frequently takes 
notice of their doing ? For, if Incorporeal, the 
muſt be incapable of Motion, Indiviſible, and fo 
every where indifferently,. Since then *tis evident 
they change their places, is not this ſufficient to 
convince us that they are capable of Azrion and 
Diviſion, ſubje& to Time, and the Succeflions of it, 
which is requiſite for the adjuſting of Motion, 
and meaſuring the Paſſages and mutual Diſtances 
8: - from 
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from one place to another ? All which are Quali- 
ties belonging to a Body. But now, in regard that 
the generality of People, who ſee not to the bot- 
tom of theſe Diſtin&tions, by the Word Corporeal, 
form to themſelves an Idea of ſomething Viſible 
and Palpable, and ſo grofs as muſt affe& our Sen- 
ſes: Since they have no Notion of pure and ſubtle 
Air, nor entertain any Conception of Fire abſtra- 
&ed from Fuel and Flame; fince, I fay, they 
cannot perſuade themſelves that things ſo ſubtiliz'd 
are Corporeal, hence it hath grown into Uſe, to 
ſay that Spirits in a State of Separation, and Hu- 
mane Souls in the Body, are not Corporeal Subſtan- 
ces: Nor are they ſo indeed in this groſs and vul- 
ear Senſe ; for they are of an Inviſible-Subftance, 
whether that be Airy, as many Philoſophers and Di- 
vines have perſuaded themſelves;or whether Czletial 
and yet more refin'd, as ſome Hebrew and Arabian 


- Authors, who call Heaven and Spirit both by the 
' ſame Name, of an Efſence proper to Immortality ; 


or whether it conſiſt of a Subſtance ſtill more ſub- 
tle and purify'd than even the Fthereal or Ccele- 
{tial it ſelf ; bur ſtill Corporeal nevertheleſs, fince 
ſubje& to all thoſe Conditions of -a Body, of be- 
ing confin'd and circumſcrib'd within a certain 
Space ; capable of Motion, and meaſurable in 
that Motion, by the ſucceſſive Periods of Time. 
Again, Were they not Cerporeal, they muſt be im- 
pailible ; for which way cou'd they ſuffer as we 
find they do? The Soul of Man manifeſtly receives 
and is affected with Satisfaction and Uneaſineſs, 
Pleaſure and Pain; and as deeply as ſenſibly 


touck'd with theſe things in her Turn, as the Bo- 


dy is from Her Didtates and Her Paſtions. Again, 
She is likewiſe wrought upon and diſtinguiſh'd by 
Good and I Qualities, Virtnes and Vices, Afﬀe- 
&ions and Inclinations of all forts ; All which are 
Accidents; and as ſuch require ſome YI 

ance 
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ſtance for their Support and Subſiſtence. Laſtly, 
All Souls, whether ſeparated or united, evil An- 
pels and Spirits, as well as Men, are obnoxious to 
Puniſhment and Torture : From whence it muſt 
follow, that they are Corpores/ ; For nothing can 
be in a Condition of enduring Torment, which is 
not ſo; and ſo the Subje& of Accidents is one par- 
ticular Property of a Bodily Subſtance. 
. See Advertiſement at the End of this Chap= 
ter ; and alſo That at the Concluſion of the 
Tenth. 


Now the Soul abounds exceedingly in Faculties and 
Powers, as many almoſt as the Body hath Members. 
Some of theſe ſhe exerts in Plants; a greater number 
yet in Beaſts ; but vaſtly more in Mankind : Such 
as the Vital, Locomotive, Appetitive, Attractive, 
Collective ; the Retentive, Concodcting, Digeſtive, 
Nutritive ; thoſe of Growing, Sprouting, Hearing, 
Seeing, Taſting, Smelling, Speaking, Reſpiration, 
Generation, Cogitation, Reaſoning, Contempla- 
ting, Aſenting, Difſſenting, Remembring, Judg- 
ing : All which Faculties are by no means parts of 
the Soul ; for at that rate we muſt admit the Sow 
to be capable of Diviſion, and made up of nothing 
but Accidents and Properties ; but they are the Na- 
tural Qualities and Powers of it. Upon theſe fol- 
low the Actions or Operations of the Soul, which 
muſt needs in order of Nature be after thoſe Fa- 
culties that qualifie it for the performance of. them. 
And thus the great Dionyſius, whoſe Dodrige in this 

articular is univerſally aſſented to, obſerves, That 
n Spiritual Creatures there are Three things to be 
confider'd ; The Eſſexce,the Faculty, and the Operation. 
By the Laſt of theſe, which is the 4&on,we are led 
to the Knowledge of the Faculty 3. and fromthe Fa- 
culty again we are carry'd on to the Eſſence. Now we 
mult take notice by the bs that the Actions my 
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be obſtructed, ſuſpended, or a final Stop, and ab- 
ſolute Ceſſation put to them, without any Preju- 
dice at all being done by this means to the Soul, 
or its Faculties : As the Skill and Faculty of Paint- 
ing ſhall remain entire in the Artiſt, tho' his Hands 
'be ty'd up, or he be otherwiſe diſabled from ex- 
erting that Skill. But, upon a Suppoſal that the 
Faculties themſelves periſh , the- Soul muſt periſh 
with them; as the Fire can be no longer Fire, if 
we ſuppoſe the Faculty of Warming to be taken 
away from it. 

The Nature and Eſſence of the Soul being thus in 
ſome meaſure explain'd, there is another Enquiry 
which offers it ſelf to our Conſideration, and That 
indeed of very great Intricacy and Importance 
both, which is, Whether each Animal ( but more 
eſpecially each Man ) have a Complication of ſeveral 
Souls, or but One only. Concerning which a multi- 
tude of Arguments have been offer'd on all Sides, 
and great variety of Opinions have grown ; - but 
they may, I think, be reduc'd to Three. Some of 
the Greek Philoſophers, and almoſt all the Aradi- 
an, after Their Examples, have fancied that there 
is but One Immortal Soul, not only in each diſtin&t 
Individual Perſon, but in all Mankind ; and diſtri- 
huted throughout the whole Species in general. 
The eAgyptians are in the other Extreme , and con- 
ceive that each Perſon hath ſeveral Souls totally and 
eſſentially diftin& from one another. That every 
Brute hath To of theſe, and every Man hath Three. 
Two of which ( the Vegetative and Senſitive ) are 
Mortal; and the Third ( which is the IntelleQual) 
Intmortal. The Third Opinion lies between theſe 
Two, and as it is more moderate, ſo hath it like- 
wiſe been more generally entertain'd than either of 
the Former ; for moſt Nations ſeem to be agreed, 
that however Men may have been oblig'd to 
conſider the ſeveral Faculties diſtinly, yet there 
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is in reality no actual Plurality, and but One Soul 
in each Perſon, which extends to all thoſe Opera- 
tions aflign'd to ſeveral. : 


The Firſt of theſe Opinions I ſhall ſay nothing 


to, thinking it too abſurd, and too generally 
exploded, to ſtand in need of any particular 
Confutation. 

The Second, which aſſerts a Plurality of Souls in 
each Animal, and particularly in each Man, muſt 
be confels'd on the one hand exceeding marvel- 
lous, if not altogether incredible and abfurd ; 
For what Philoſophy will allow us in giving ſe- 
veral Efſential Forms to one and the fame thing? 
But then, on the other hand, it muſt be acknow- 
lkedg'd too, that this Notion makes the Way fair 
jo ſmooth for that of the Intelleual Soul's being 
Immortal : Becauſe upon a Suppoſition of Three 
diftinft Souls, there is no great Difficulty or Incon- 
venience in admitting that Two of theſe may die, 
without at all impairing the Immortality the 
Third; Whereas the Unity of the Soul ſeems to 
make War upon its Immortality: For which way 
can we conceive the ſame Thing to be Mortal in 
one part, and Immortal in another 2 which yet 
ſeems to have been Ariſtotle's Notion. Certainly 
there is an abſolute neceflity of concluding, that it 
is All of a piece in this reſpe&t, and either en- 
 tirely Mortal or Immortal throughout ; which yer 
are each of them loaded with very abſurd Con- 
{equences: For the Former Concluſion is deftru- 
Rive of all Religion and ſound Philoſophy.; and 
the Latter advances the Brutes to the ſame Digni- 
ty, the ſame Immortal State with our Selves. But 
the moſt general, and.in my poor Judgment, the 
moſt probable Opinion is, that each Animal hath 
but One Soul 5 but Ore in Subſtance 3 That This: is 
the Cauſe of Life, and the Univerſal Source of! 
all the Actions — by him; That though 
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it have but One Eſſence entire and undivided, yet is 
it adorn'd, .enrich'd, diverſify'd with a vaſt num- 
ber of Faculties and diſtin Powers, wonderfully 
different, and ſome contrary to. each other 5 ac- 
cording to the vaſt Variety of Inſtruments made 
uſe of by it, the Veſſels in which they are con- 
tain'd, and the Objects they are employ'd about ; 
Thus the Spwl exerciſes what we call the Senſitive 
and Reaſonable Faculties more peculiarly in the 
Brain ; there being the Inſtruments adapted to ſuch 
Operations : The Vital and Iraſcible in the Hear: ; 
the Natural and Vegetative, ( which are ſometimes 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Concupiſcible ) in the Liver : 
Theſe are the Chief and moſt Material Diſtin&ti- 
ons. But theſe fo many, and ſo different Operati- 
ons, Inſtruments, and Faculties, no more impair 
the Unity of the Soul, or argue a Plurality of Cau- 
fes, than a Multitude of Streams conclude againſt 
One Fountain or common Source ; or the difte- 
rent Effes of the Sun-Beams prove more Suns 
than One in the Univerſe : For thus we daily ſee 
he ſheds his Rays, and ſhines upon different Places 
and Objects with very different Succeſs : To One 
he adminiſters Heat 5 to Another Light: The Wax 
he ſofcens and melts ; the Clay he dries and ftif- 
fens: He makes the Snow Whiter, and the Com- 
plexion Blacker : He ſcatters the Clouds, and 
contracts the ſtanding Pools. And if all this be 
done 'by One Sun in the Firmament, what ſhou'd 
hinder the Former to be effeted by Oze Sowf in 
the Body ? Why ſhou'd That be admitted, for 
an Argument againſt the Eſſential Unity of the 
Cauſe in One of theſe -Inſtances, which we-our 
ſelves are content to -allow, and: conſtant Expe- 
rience makes it plain beyond-all Contradidtion, 'is 
of no weight at all-in a Caſe ſo very iparallel as This 
Fhare laſt mention'd. 13716 i174 30 <itjgF 51 
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As to the other Difficulty, which relates to the 
Soul's Immortality, when the Matter is carefully con- 
ſidered, it will appear, that this Opinion of the 
Unity of the Humane Soul, does it no manner of 
Injury. For this Soul does not ſuffer in its proper 
Eſſence, by the Death of the Vegetative and Senſi- 
tive Faculties; by which Death in Reality is meant 
no more, than an Incapacity of exerciſing, and 
exerting thoſe Powers in a State of Separation 
from the Body. Which muſt neceſſarily follow, 
upon the Want and Abſence of the Proper Subject, 
and Inſtrument, to exerciſe them upon. But all 
this hinders not, but that the Third and moſt exal- 
ted, which is the Intelleual Faculty, may ſtill exert 
it ſelf ; becauſe a Body, though at prefent it be made 
uſe of as its Inſtrument, is not yet ſo neceſſary and 
eſſential to that, that it ſhould not be able co ſub- 
ſiſt and a& without it., Suppofing then this Soul to 
return to the Body a ſecond time, it would return: 
at the ſame time to the Exerciſe of its Vegetative 
and Senſitive Powers, as we fee plainly by Inſtan- 
ces of Perſons, who have been raiſed from the Dead, 
to live here below : But this would not infer a 
Neceflity of the ſame things for living in another 
State. For thoſe Faculties, whoſe Exercife ſupports 
this Life we now lead, are not thereby proved of 
ſuch Conſequence, that no other kind of Life 
could be ſupported or enjoyed without them. Ir 
is in this Cafe with the Soul, as with the Swe ( for 
the ſame Inſtance will be of Uſe to illuftrate our 
Argument in this Branch alſo) which continues 
the ſame in himſelf, every whit as entire and 
unblemiſhed, not in any Degree enfeebled, though 
his Luſtre and Vital Influences be ſometimes inter- 
cepted and obſtructed, When his Face is cover'd 
with a Total Eclipſe, we loſe the cheerful Light and 
cheriſhing Heat ; but though no ſenſible Ette&ts of 
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him appear, yet he is in his own Nature, the fame 
oak Principle, and Glorious Creature ſtill. 

Pf Having thus ( as I hope ſufficiently ) evidenced 

1s Origine the Unity of the Soul, in each Individual animated 
by it : let us in the next Place proceed to obſerve 
from whence it is deriv'd, and how it makes its 
Entry into the Body. | | 

Concerning the Former of theſe Particulars, 
great Diſputes have been maintained, by Philoſo- 
phers and. Divines of all Ages. Concerning the 
Origine of the Humane and Intelletual Soul, T mean ; 
for as to the Vegetative and Senſitive attributed to 
Plants and Beaſts, thoſe by general Conſent have 

' been eſteemed to conſiſt intirely of Matter, to be 
transferred with the Seminal Principles, and accord- 
ingly ſubje& to Corruption and Death. So that 
the whole Controverſy turns upon the ſingle Point 
pf the Humane Soul; and £oncerning this, the 
Four moſt Celebrated Opinions have been theſe 
which follow. IT omit the Mention .of any more, 
which are almoſt loſt in the Crowd, becauſe Theſe 
have obtained ſo much. more generally, and gained 
greater Credit than the Reſt. 

The Fir/# of theſe is that Notion of the Stozcks, 
embraced by Philo the Jew, and after Him, by the 
Uanichees, Priſcillianiſts, and others. This maintains 
Reaſonable Souls to be ſo miany Extracts, and ge- 
nuine Productions of the Divine Spirit ; Partakers 
of the very fame ' Nature and Subſtance with Al- 
mighty God himſeli; who being ſaid expreſly to 
have breathed it into the Body ; theſe Perſons have 
taken the Advantage of Moſes's Words, and fixed 
the ſublimeſt Senſe imaginable upon them. He 
 Breathed into him the Breath of Life; by which they are 
not content tounderſtand,. that the Soulof Man is a 
Fiftint Thing, and of a different, and more ex- 

aired Original chan the Body ; a Spirit of. greater 
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Excellence than that 'which quickens "any other 
Animal, but they ftretch ir ro a Communication of 
God's own Eſſence. 

The Second was deriv'd from Ariſtotle, receiv'd by 
Tertullian, Apollinaris, the Se&t of the Luciferians, 
and ſome other Chriſtians; and This aſſerts the 
Soul to be derived from our Parents, as the Body is; 
and in the ſame Manner, and from the ſame Princi- 
ples with that, whence the Soul of Brutes, and all 
that are confin'd to Senſe and Vegetation only, 
are generally believ'd to ſpring. 

The Third is that of the Pythagoreans and Plate- 
niſts ; entertained by moſt of the Rabbinical Philo- 
ſophers and Jewiſh Doctors ; and after them by 
Origen, and ſome other Chriſtian Doctors too ; 
Which pretends that all Souls were created by God 
at the beginning of the World ; that they were 
then by Him commanded, and made out of No- 
thing ; that they are reſerv'd and depoſited in ſome 
of the Heavenly Regions ; and afterwards, as his 
Infinite Wiſdom ſees Occaſion, ſent down hither 
into Bodies ready fitted for, and diſpoſed to enter- 
tain them. Upon this Opinion was built another, 
of Souls being well or 31] dealt with here below, 
and lodged in ſound and healthful, or elſe in fee- 
ble and ſickly Bodies, according to their Good or 
WY Behaviour in a State and Region above, antece- 
dent to their being thus Incorporated with theſe 
Mortal and Fleſhly Tabernacles: How generally 
this Notion prevail'd, we have a notable Hint from 
that great Maſter of //3/dom, who gives this Account 
of his large improvements, above the common Rate 


of Men, I was a Witty Child , and bad a ood Spirit; FA. 
ea, rather being Good, I came into a Body undefiled. , © 9s 


'Thus intimating a Priority of Time, as well as of 
Order | and Dignity in the Soul, and that -its 
good Diſpoſitions qualified it for a Body ſo dif- 
ny; , e 
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The: Fourth, which hath met with ' the moſt pe- 


neral Approbation, among Chriſtians Eſpecially, 
holds that the Soul is created by God, infus'd in- 


to a Body. prepared duly for: its Reception : That 


3t hath no Pre-exiftence in' any ſeparate State, or 
former Vehicle, but that its Creation and Infuſion 
are both of the ſame Date. -. | | 
Theſe. Fewr Opinions, are all of them Afﬀirma- 
tive. There is yet a Fifth, more modeſt and re- 
ferv'd than any of the former. This undertakes 
not to determine Poſitively one way or other ; but 
is content Ingenuouſly to confeſs its own Ignorance 
and Uncertainty : declares this a Matter of very 


| abſtruſe Speculation, a dark and deep Myſtery, 


which God hath not thought fit particularly to 
reveal ; and which Man by the Strength, and Pe- 
netration of his own Reaſon, can know but very 
little or nothing of. Of this Opinion we find 
St. Auguſtine, St. Gregory of Nice, and ſome others. 
But though- they preſume not ſo far, as to give any 
definitive Sentence, on any Side ; yet they plain- 
ly incline to-think, that, of. the Four Opinions here 
mention'd ; the 720 latter carry a greater Appear- 
ance of Truth, than the Two former. 

But how, and when this Humane Soul (for of the 


Brutal there is little or no Diſpute, nor is the pre- 


trance m9 ſent Enquiry concerned in it) Whether This, I 


the Bod ty. 


ſay, make its Entrance all at once, ,or whe- } 


ther the Approaches are: gradual and flow 3 Whe- 
ther it attain its juſt Eflential Perfe&tions in an 


Inſtant ; or whether it grow up to them, by Time 


and Succeſſion ; is another very great Queſtion. 


. The More general Opinion, - which ſeems to have 


come from Ariſtotle, is, That the Vegetative and Sen- 


fitive Soul, whoſe;Eſſence :is-no other than Matter 
and Body , is in-the Principles of Generation, z that 
it deſcends lineally, :anf-15 derived to us from th 
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Subſtance of our Parents ; that This is C 
3 | | per- 
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Perfe&ted in Time and by Degrees, and Nature as 
ih this Caſe a little like Art, when That undertakes 
to form the Image of a Man ; where firſt the 
Out-Lines and rude Sketches are' drawn 3 then 
the Features ſpecified; yet Theſe; not of his 
whole Body at once, but firſt the Painter finiſhes 
the Head , then the Neck, after that the Breaſt, 
the Legs and fo on, -till he have drawn” the whole 
Length. Thus the Vegetative and Senſitive Soul 
(they tell you) forms the Body in the Womb : 
and when 'That is finiſhed, and made fit for the 


| Reception of its new Inhabitant, the Intelle&ual 


Soul comes from abroad, .and takes Poſi:flion of 
its Dwelling. But that ( all this notwithſtanding ) 
They are not Two, nor Three diſtin## Souls, neither 
together, nor in Succeflion. That the Vegetative 
ſuffers no Diminution by the Acceflion of the 
Senſitive.z nor that again by the Addition of the 
Intelligent Mind. Burt all Thoſe coaleſce into One, 
and are form'd and finiſhed, according to the ſtated 


Times, and uſual Proceſs of Nature. 


Others rather incline to believe, that the Soul 
enters the Body entire, and takes Poſſeflion with her 
Faculties of every kind at the ſame Inſtant*: That This 
is done,” when all the Organs of the Body. are 
framed, 'and the whole Shell finiſhed and com- 
pacted : that till Then, the Body is only a ſenſe- 
leſs dead Maſs, without any Soul at all: that it 
had only a Virtue or Natural 'Energy, (The Eſlen- 
tial Form of that Matter out of which it is 
made”) and this acting upon the Spirituous Parts, 
does, 'by the Apgitation and Ferment Theſe are 
put into, form and build the whole Body, and 
adjuſt every Part of this Structure duly. When 
12». day brought: to this Head, then-that 'Energy 

whes, and is quite Joſt, -and the 'Soul' ſucceeds 
mto-its/Place. Arid when: this New, this Noble 
Gueſt- arrives, "all things: change- their: Form ; a_ 
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That, which before was nothing but Dead Senfſe- 
. ef6 Matter, exalts its Name. and Nature, / and from 
| thenceforth commences'/Man:. -_ | | 
: When it hath actually: entred the Body, we ſhall 
It: Refſ- dowell toknow after what Manner 'it exiſts, and 
dence and qwells in it. 1 Some. Philoſophers, whoſe Notiens 
the mener of this Matter ſeem to have beenimuch perplex'd, 
"_ and at a mighty Loſs, how to. make out any to- 
krable Conjun&ion between theſe Two, have ima- 
gin'd the-Soul to. reſide. in the Body, like a Maſter 
in his Houſe, or the Pilot in a Ship. ' But though, 
as to the Governing and Directing Part, the Gom- 
pariſon be not much amiſs; yet when applied - to 
explain the particular Mode of its Exiſtence, it is 
abſolutely improper, and: ſtark naught. For at this 
rate the Soul would not be the Form, .the Internal 
or Eſſential Part of the Animal or the Man : It 
would have no Occaſion for the Members of this 
Body to give it reception-;; would not be affected 
in any kind from this cloſe Afﬀinity, ; nor have 
any of thoſe tender and mutual Reſentments and 
Sufferings, ariſing from Bodily Pains aad Plea- 
ſures 3 but would be a Subſtance entirely diſtin&; 
ſubfiſting from and by it ſelf; at its own diſpo- 
{al to go or come to ſeparate from the Body, with- 
out making any Difference in it; or any way taking 
from its own Functions, or the Exerciſe of them. 
All which .are intolerable and moſt notorious Ab- 
ſurdities. The Soul then in the Body, is like. Form 
in Matter, . diſperſed and extended over every Part 
of it : Giving Life, Motion, and Senſe, all thorough ; 
and both Theſe taken together, make . one 'Perſon 
or Hypoſtaſis ; that is, one entire Subje&t, which we 
call an Animal. Nor are we to be- Solicitous for 


ſhould: conne&t theſe Two; for there is no ſuch 
thing in Nature. All Philoſophers conſenting in 
This, That there can_nothing come between _— 
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the finding ;out any intermediate Quality, which 
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and: Form, no Common Link or Band more inti- 
mate for. them, 'The-: Soul then is al} in lf the 
Body; but as for. what. is. commonly added, of 
its being alk in every. Parti too, I forbear the Ex- 
preflion ;- becauſe, in my Apprehenſion, -it divides 
the Soul, -and- implies a Contradiction. 

Now, although the! Soul (in Agreement-to what 
we have but juſt, now- afſferted). be . really commu- 
nicated and' diffuſed, through the whole Body in 
general ; yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the is 
more Eminently preſent and powerfu),. in ſome Parts 
than others. Where, 'for.the Sake of a clearer and 
more viſible' -Exerciſe. of | her Refpe&ive Faculties, 
ſhe may be ſaid to keep her Relidence, or ' have her 
Seat ; though not to'- Be, Entirely there ; becauſe 
This would import Confinement ; and the other Parts, 
upon the Account of her Abſence, would be lefc 
void of all Soul and Form. ' In regard. therefore that 
the Soul is Remarkable for the Exerciſe of Four 


The Seat of 
the Saul. 


' Predominant Faculties above the Reſt ; Four Prin= 


Cipal - Places of Action and Reſidence have ac- 
cordingly- been affigned to her. Now theſe are the 
For diſtin& Apartments or Work-Houſes, taken 
Notice of formerly, when we had occaſion to treat 
of the Fabrick and Contexture of. the Humane By- 
dj. Theſe are the moſt Important and Prime In- 
ſtruments of the Soul; the Reſt are ſubordinate 


. too, and reducible under them, as the other Fa- 


culties are likewiſe to thoſe exerciſed in theſe Parts. 
Namely, the Continuation of the Species in the 


| loweſt Region : The Natural or Nutritive Faculty in 


the Liver : The Vital in the Heart ; and the Ani- 
mal and Intellectual in the Brain. 
— The next Advance to. be made upon this Sub- 9g. 
ject, concerns the Exerciſe of theſe Faculties in ge- 7* Suffci- 
ral, and how the Soul is qualified for this Purpoſe. 
Now we ſhall do well to take Notice that the very 
Nature atid' Form of every living Creature, confiſt- 
ing 
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ing in This Soul, it cannot be, but the Soul muſt 
be abundantly provided with neceſſary Kniwledge, 


and underſtand its Buſineſs, without Pains or In-: 


duſtry, or the ſlow and laborious Methods of ac- 
uired Inſtruction. As certain is it too, that what 
e is thus inſtructed in by Nature, ſhe fails not to 
exert, arid puncually to fulfil ; as Need requires. 


Provided no Accidental Obftruction prevent or in- 


terrupt her, and that the Inſtrument ſhe is obliged 
to make Uſe of, be rightly diſpoſed to follow her Di- 
re&tions. The Philoſophers therefore were much in 
the Right, when they tiled Nature a Wiſe, Skilful, 
and Induſtrious School-Miſtreſs : One that qualifies 
her Children and Scholars for all that is required 
from them. * The Seeds of all Art and Virtue (ſays 
one of *them ) are implanted in us Originally ; and 
Almighty God, the Great Maſter, brings forward our 
Natural Abilities, and draws them forth into AGion. 


It were eaſy to prove this, by pregnant Inftances | 


of every Kind. The Vegetative Soul of its own 
Accord, without Artifice or Inſtitution, forms the 
Embryo in the Womb, ſo curiouſly, ſo conveniently, 


fo wonderfully,thatwe can never ſufficiently exprels, 


and extol the Excellence of this Skill. Afterwards it 
takes equal Care'of the Nouriſhment and Growth ; 
conveys, ſeeks, and receives Suftenance ; Retains 


what is eaten; digeſts and lives upon it 5 throws | 
. off the Superfluous and Excremental Parts; Refreſhes, } 


recruits , repairs*thoſe Parts which ſink or faint, or 
fall to decay. And Theſe are all of them Opera- 
tions Manifeſt and Conſtant, not in Men 'only, 
bur in Brutes and Plants alfo. 

The Senſitive Soul in like manner, of her own 
Accord puts Men and Brutes upon all 'neceffary 
Actions. Such as Moving their Feet, their Hands, 
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giſterque ex occulto Deus producit Ingenia. F 
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and Other Limbs and Parts, which may: be of uſe 
to them, to ſcratch, to rub, to ſhake theinſelves, 
to ſuck, to manage their Lips and Mouth; to cry, 
to laugh, and other Expreſſions of Want, and Grief, 
and Pleaſure. | | | 

The Reafonable and Intelle#nal Soul does the very 
ſame thing in Its Capacity : And Thus'it a&s not 
by virtue of - any Remimiſcence, or Recolle&ion 
of any Knowledge it had before wich this Union 
with the Body, as Plato fondly imagir\d'; a Noti- 
on. which proceeds upon the ſuppoſal of another 
State, in which the Soul pre-exiſted before its En- 
trance into, or the Formation of this Body ; Nor 


does it owe- this Power to Knowledge receiv'd in 


at the Senſes, and acquir'd by Their means upon 
Uſe and Obſeryation, as Ariſtotle: conceives, who 
repreſents the Soul at the Birth, to be a Perfett 
Blank, utterly void of all Characters. or Images, 
but ready: to receive Impreſſions of any kind : 
But it ſeems rather .to diſcharge this Office by 


the Original Strength of its own. Native Powers: 


It Imagines, Underſtands, Retains, Argues, Rea- 
ſons, Concludes of ir ſelf, without any Inſtruction 


_ or additional Helps at all. This Afertion, I muſt 


own, ſeems more difficult ro comprehend than the 
Former ; and we can more readily aſſent to ſuch 
a Native Aptitude in the Yegerative and Senſitive, 


' than we doin the Imelle#ual Soul. Tt is manifeſt 


too, that Arifforle's Authority lies in ſome De- 
gree againſt the Thing: And therefore to- ſatisfie 
all theſe . Difficulties; I-will allow this Matter a 
more particular Conſideration , when we come 
to diſcourſe of the IntelleFual Soul diſtinAly. 

There remains yet one Point more 'concerning 


the Soul to be enquir'd into, which relates to its 7s Sep2r4- 
A 


Separation from the Body : Now This may hap- 7; 
pen different ways, and-be of ſundry kinds. The wa:ur!. 


only Uſual Natural Separation is by Dearb. 
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Only herein js a mighty difference between Other 
Animals and Mankind, that when the, Reſt die, 
their Soul dies too; agreeably to that Rule in Phi. 
loſophy, That when the Subjet-Matter i corrupted, 
the Form u perfettly loft, though the Matter ſtill 
remain. Whereas the Soul of Man is indeed ſepara- 
ted from his Body by Death, but by no means loſt 
or annihilated: So far from Periſhing, that it re- 
mains entire and unhurt, as having the Privilege 
of an Immortal and Incorruptible Nature. | 

There is not in the World any One Opinion 
which hath been more univerſally -entertain'd, 
more eagerly embrac'd, more plauſibly . defended, 
more religiouſly ſtuck to ( I may well fay Reli- 


giouſly, ſince this Dod&rine is in truth the very | 


Foundation of all Religion ) than That . which at- 
ſerts the Immortality of the Soul. All this now is 
meant' of -an External and Publick Profeſlion ; 
for, alas! it is but too manifeſt and too melancho- 
ly a Truth; (and the prodigious numbers of difſo- 
lute Epicures, abandon'd Libertines, and prophane 
Scoffers at God and a Future State, bear Teſtimony 
to it ;) That what Pretence ſoever the Generality 
of the World may make of receiving this Docrine 
in Words.and Speculation, there are but very few 
who expreſs an inward. Senſe, and ſerious Belief 
of it, by- living- like Men that believe it. indeed. 


Of that practical Aﬀent, I ſhall take occaſion to - 
ſpeak more - largely hereafter. In the mean while, | 


give me leave te lament, that ſo little and ſo poor 
Effects appear, of an: Opinion capable of produ- 
cing ſo many and ſo noble ; For certainly there is 
not any one Point whatſoever, the Perſuaſion 
whereof can bring greater Benefit, or have a ſtrong- 
er Influence upon Mankind. : It may be objected, 
I confeſs, that all the Arguments which Humane 
Diſcourſe, and meer Natural Reaſon endeavour 
co eſtabliſh ic by, cannot amount to a Pemon- 
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ftration. But it muſt be confeſs'd, that there are 
ſeveral other things, which Men 'are content to 
yield their Credit to, upon far more weak and 
inſufficient Suggeſtions. And whereinſover Reaſon 
falls ſhort, it is abundantly ſupply'd by Revelation; 
which as it is the Beſt, fo is irc the Proper Evi- 
dence in Matters of this kind. But yet to ſhew 
the Importance of this Dodrine, - even Nature 
herſelf hath implanted in all Mankind a ſtrong 
Inclination to think it true : For it is natural for 
us to deſire the lengthening out, nay the perpetua- 
ting our own Exiſtence. And no RefleAion is 
more uneaſie, than That which attempts to per- 
ſuade us that.we mult once ceaſe to be. This Dif- 
poſition is interwoven with our very Frame ; and 
hath given Birth co another no leſs general than 
it fa which: is That anxious Care, and impatient 
Regard for Poſterity, that takes ſuch faſt hold on 
every . Man of us. | 

Nor wou'd I be fo far miſunderſtood, asto have 
it thought, that this Diſpoſition of Mind is the 0n- 
ly Humane Foundation upon which our Belief of 
the Soul's Immortality ſtands : For there are Two 0- 
ther Moral Arguments in particular, which give 
it great Credit, and, to ſay the very leaſt of the 
Caſe, render it exceeding probable. | 

The Firſt is, that Hope of Glory and Reputa- 
tion, and the tender Care of preſerving a Good 
Name when we are gone; nay, the Thought 
and Endeavour that our Fame ſhou'd be Immor- 
tal. Now though I cannot but condemn this ſol- 
licitude of Vanity, when Men pretend to places 
_ their Happineſs.in the Opinions of other People abs: 


ter themſelves are dead ; yet the marvellous Regard, © -: 


and univerſal Concern Mankind expreſs for it, 
ſeems to ſay, that Nature inſpires thoſe Deſires and 

Expectations. And Nature, we know, is a ſe 
| F _ igem 
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Agent, and does not ufe to chext'Men with Hopes, 
which are altogether impoſſible and vain. | 
Another Reaſon; not eaſieto be got over by Them 


who oppoſe this Dodrine,.-is, That common Im- -F 


Book Þ 


preſſion that Thoſe Ctimes which are committed 


in ſecret; or which otherwiſe efcape the Obferva: 
tion and Puniſhment of Civil Juftice, and the Ven 
geance of Man, are ſtil} reſerv'd to a farther Rec- 


koning ; tHar Alrhighty God ſupplies the Defeds / 


of Temporal Judicatures, and hath a ſevere Judp- 
ment- in ſtore for fuch Offenders as Thoſe catthot 
extend to. And ſince we find by frequetit In- 
ſtances; that many Enormities of this kind ate 
not made the . Marks of the Divirie Verigeince in 
The Preſent World ; it is a good Conſequence of 
all the Idea's we can reafonably entertain of God, 
that He ſfou'd purſue the Guilty Wretches into 
another World, .and chaſtife them as they deſerve; 
even after Death. And now I wou'd be glad to 
know, what greater Moral Affurance can be ex- 
pected for a Subject of rhis kind, thin; that Hu- 
mane Nature dilpoſes every Man to look for. 
ward to it, to defire, arid to think it probable 
and that the Conſideration of the Divitie Juſtice, 
repreſents it as a thing nbr only greatly probable, 
bur abſolutely neceflary. . ' ot 

This laſt Reflexion will tedd ns to the Diſcovery 
of Three different Kirids and Degrees of Sotils ; all 
which become proper Objeats of the Divine Ju- 
ſtice: Nor heed we credit it upot that Aecoutit 
only, but even Natural Reaſon; the Order and 
Harmony of. the Univerſe will. perſiitde us, that 
ſich a ſort.of Being; and fo' Fnimortal as we hive 
been deſcribing the Humane Sonl; is requifite 
make the ' Series of the Creation - Bedutifiili and! 
Complete, : Of theſe Three: forts we miy obſerve 
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ſuch Souls as are groſs; funk down, immerſtin, in- 
ſeparable from', and cormpounded of meer Matter : 
| Sich are the Souls of Brvzes. The Other quite 
cofitrary, ſuch as have no' manner of Communi- 
cation with Matter and Body, as Avgelt, and Þyi- 
rhortal Spirits, whether Good or Bad. In the midit; 
and berween theſe two; is the Humane Sout ; and 
this i5 neither entirely and neceſſarily confin'd and 
faften'd to Matter, nor entirely ſeparated from ir, 
but joyn'd and wedded to it in this prefent State z 
yet ſo, that its Divorce is not its Deſtruaion, bur 
if can fubſiſt and five without Matter in Another 
Mate. i 
Such an Order and Diſtintion' as This, 15 no 
deſpicable Argument for the Inmirtality of the Soul, 
ſince otherwiſe we muſt ſuppoſe 2 wide Gap, a 
vaſt Defe4, and foul Deformity in Nature, ſuch 
as carries Abfurdiry in it ſelf, cafts a Refitxion - 
—_—= its Author, and threatens Ruine to the World. 
hich' is fapported by nothing more than! by the 
Gradual and Contiguous Order and Succeflion. of 
the Creatures : And theref6re berween' Diſfances 
ſo wide as altogether Corriptible, and abfolutely 
Incorruptible, Nature requires forme middle Condirti- 
on of a' Subftance, partly the One, and partly the 
Other. Such a Link as this is neceſfary” to tye the 
two' Ends of this Chain together ; and ſuch a 
Link can' be no other Creature than Maz : For if 
we carry our Thoughts farther, we ſhall find that / 
Other Beings are without the Compaſs of this 
. Length, and fo there are Five Srages of Beings itt 
all. One below the meanelt, and even thoſe Souls 
which are faid ro conſift entirely of Marrer), fuch 
as Stones, «which we cannot fay have any Soul 
at all. Another far above even the moſt exalted, 
the moſt pure, ant} inimortal Souls; whictr is che 
a and' Erernat Spirit, ch Grt#f and Only 
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> 
Separation 
Unnatural. 


But beſides the Separation of the Soul already 
treated of, there is Another Unnatural and Un- 
common One ; and this happens by Fits and Starts, 
is out of the way, and conſequently very intri- 
cate, and hard to give our ſelves any tolerable Ac- 


count of: Such I mean as comes upon Men in_ 
Extafies and Raptures, which, as they differ wr 
0 


much in their Symptoms and Circumſtances, 

do they likewiſe in their Cauſes and Occaſions. 
Of cheſe ſome are Divine Extaſies, wrought by the 
expreſs and immediate Operation of God : Such 
are thoſe Trances which the Scripture takes no- 
tice of, in Abraham, Daniel, Exzechiel, Zacharias, 


St. Peter, and St. Paul. Others are Demoniacal, 
procur'd by the Interpoſition- of Good or Evil Spi- 


rits, many whereof are mention'd in Story : And 


we are told of fohn Duns-Scotus in particular,that ha- 


ving lain along time in a Trance, and being taken 
for dead, he was carry'd to be bury'd, and put 


into his Grave ; but being rouz'd with the Blows . 


and Bruiſes of the Mould thrown upon him, he 
came to himſelf, and was taken up again ; and 
in a few Days after dy'd in good earneſt, with 
the loſs of Blood, and the Bruiſes he. had recei- 
ved upon his Head. Cardan mentions ſomewhat 
of this Nature, with which both Himſelf and his 
Father were poſſeſſed. And many Creditable Au- 
thentick Relations have been made from ſeveral 
diſtant parts of the World, of abundance of Peo- 
ple, moſt of them of the Vulgar fort, too weak 


and ignorant to contrive ſuch Stories; and of Wo-. 


men poſleſſed, whoſe Bodies have not only con- 


tinu'd long - without any Senſe, or Motion, or | 


Pulſe, but have been cut, bruiſed, burnt, without 


ever feeiing it, and afterwards when they came to _ 
themſelves, they have complain'd of intolerable. ! 


Torture, and exquiſite Pain, and have given very 


ſtrange Accounts of what they have ſeen —— | 


i. places a great way off. 
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A Third Separation there is, which we may call 
Humane, becauſe proceeding from Humane Means, 
and ſuch as no Superiour or Inviſible Power ſeems 
to be concern'd in :, This comes either from that 
Diſeaſe which from Hippocrates is call'd Morbus 
Sacer, but commonly known by the Name of the 
Falling-Sickneſs, ( attended with Foamings at the 
Mouth, which are lopkt upon as the Mark and | 

Character of it, and diſtinguiſh this Diſtemper 

from Poſleflions, in which the Patients are ſaid 

to have none of theſe Frothings, but a very noi- 

ſome Stench in the room of them :) Or this Sepa- 
ration may be owing to the Force of Stupifying 
and Sleeping Medicines : Or to the Strength of Ima- 

, rome » Which being vehemently intent upon 
ome One thing, perfectly carries away the Soul, 
and renders it ſtupid and inſenſible to all other Ob- 
jets beſides. 

Now in theſe Three kinds of Extaſie and Tran- 
ſport, whether Divine, Demoniacal, or Humane, 
the great Doubt ariſing is, Whether the Sou! be 
really and truly ſeparated from che Body ; or whe- 
ther, without any ſuch Separation, it ſtill continue 
there, but be ſo entirely taken up with ſome Ex- 
ternal Obje&, as perfetly to forget the Body be- 
longing to it : So that its Natural Operations, 
and the Exerciſe of its proper Offices and Vo- 
cation, are, during that time, ſuſpended, and 
wholly ſuperſeded. 

As to Divine Extaſies; The Apoſtle ſpeaking of , 
Himſelf, and what happend in his own Caſe, 
will not preſume to define any thing : * Whether in 2 Cor. 57. 
the Body, or out of the Body I cannot tell, ( ſays he ) 
God knoweth. And this Caution of His, is methinks 
a good Warning to all other People, that The 
too ſhou'd be modeſt and reſerv'd, and not. ra 
in determining any thing poſitively, not only in 
Theſe, but even in lefs Abſtractions of the Mind. jo 
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As to the Second Caſe, That of Demopiacks, 
Their having ng ſenſe of great Blows, and exqui- 
ſite Tortures,and reporting x ings tranſacted at Two 


or Three Hundred Leagues d ans theſe, I con- 


feſs are great Conjectures, and' very violent Pre: 
ſumptions of an 'atual Separation ; but yet, I 
think, they are not condluſiveand neceſlary Argu- 
ments for it: For the Devils may amuſe the Soul, 
and keep it ſo fully employ'q even when at home, 
that it ſhall have no Commerce or Communica- 
tion with the Body for ſyme conſiderable time ; 
and at the very ſame time too he may repreſent 
to the Imagination what paſſes at'a great diſtance, 
in ſo lively and clear a manner, as to fool the 
Man with a Perſuaſion, that he hath really been 
there, and ſeen thoſe very things which the Ima- 
ges thus ſtrongly amprinted upon his Fancy, have 
enabled him 'ſo particularly to relate. How far © 
the. Activity of. Evil or Good Spizits extends, is 
not poflible for us to ſay. Butt 1s 4 very bold 
Aſſertion, and what Nature will very hardly en- 


- dure, that the Whole Soul, formally taken, goes | 


out, -and abandons - the Body ; for upon theſe 
l 


gain, wou'd not bea Kia of their Senſes, but 
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As to the Third and Laſt fort, which was term'd 
Humapg , the Thing is clear beyond a Doubt, 
that there is no real Separation in it, ſince all that 
can be \Prrrended to in this Caſe, amqunts to no 
' more than ſome preſent Supeſaczon and Diſorder, 
by means whereot ſuch of che Soul's Operations as 
are Viſible and External, ceaſe jn appearance, and 
are ſuſpended for ſome time. "2 | 
What becomes of this Soul, and jn what State or 
Condition ſhe continues after that Real and Natu- 
ral Separation made by Death, Wiſe Men have not 
been able to agree; nor does this Point fall proper- 
ly within the Compaſs and Delign of the preſent 
Treatiſe. The Tranſmigration of Souls, advanced 
by Pythagoras, hath found ( in ſome parts of the 
Notion eſpecially ) tolerable good acceptance with 
the Stoicks, the Academicks, the e/Agyptian Philoſo- 
phers, and ſome others. Nox that they all admit- 
ted it in the ſame Senſe and Extent, or to all the 
Purpoſes he intended it ſhou'd ſerve : Some allow- 
ed it only fo = as it might contribute to the Pu- 
, niſhment of Wicked Men, who might ſuffer by 
being turn'd into Brutes, in a manner like thar 


S 


miraculous Infliftion upon Nebychadnezzar, as @ Dan. iv. 


Scaurge from God for his Vanity and Atheiftical 
Pride. . Some again, and thoſe of conſiderable E- 
minence and Authority, have imagin'd, that Pure 
and Pious Souls, upon their quitting this Body, 
are tranſlated into Angels; and the Black and 
Guilty ones transform'd into Fiends and Devils. 
Methinks it were more prudent to fofren thefarmer 
Branch of this Notion, as our Blefſed Saviqur bath 
done already, by ſaying, That they neither marry 2or 
die any more, but gre as the Angels, gnd are the Cbil- 
dren of God. Some again have fancied, that the 
Souls of the wickedeft and moſt prafligate Wretch- 
es, after a very long Term of "Time and Puniſh- 
ment, utterly periſh, and are rgduc'd to their Fult 
CO - pr ro G ; Nothing. 
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Nothing, But Humane Reaſon is, and muſt needs 
be for ever, in the Dark about all ſuch Matters, 
And therefore theſe Diſquiſitions ſhou'd be con- 
ſtantly referr'd to their proper Topick of Inſtructi- 
on: For, as nothing but Revelation and Religion 
can inform us truly in what concerns a Future 
State, ſo they have not: been wanting to declare 
what is full and ſufficient for our purpoſe, and 
therefore it is or Duty, as well as our Wiſdem, to 
receive this without more ado, and ftedfaſtly to 
reſt in it. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


FP the Second Particular which concerns the Ef- 
' ſenceand Nature of the Soul, the Author makes 
a very odd Diſtintion between Matter and Body, 
and tries to reconcile the Opinion of Thoſe who 
ſay the Soul is Immaterial, with Theirs who affirm 
it to be Corpeyeal. The Reſult of which is, That 
the Souls of Men do not conſiſt of groſs and pal- 
pable Matter, but of a Body thin and ſubtle, even 
beyond all Imagination : And therefore in the Se- 

ue] of this Diſcourſe, he continues to make a Dif- 
Grand between the Souls of Men and thoſe of 
Brutes, even in this very Point of Materiality 
it ſelf. 

But now, Since Bedy and Matter, ſtritly and 
Philoſophically taken, come all to one ; and ſince 
No Subtlety, or Fineneſs of Compoſition makes'a- 
ny Body the leſs 'a Material Subſtance ; Since again 
the Humane and Intelleftual Soul hath evidently 
ſeveral Faculties, and performs ſeveral Operations, 
(ſuch as Cogitation, Volition, nay even Senſation it 
ſelf ) which are neither inherent Qualities of Mat- 
ter, as ſuch ; nor what any Motion or Modificati- 
on whatſoever, can render it capable of ; Monſieur 
Charren's Subtlety ' of the Pody will not help mg 
| | WE Caule 
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Cauſe at all: For ethereal, or Celeſtial Bodies are'ns 
truly Matter as any of the Courſeſt and Groſleſt 
whatſoever. And the Notion of Matter is not to 
be taken from its Purity or Faculency, its Palpabi- 
licy or its Fineneſs; but from its Eſſential Proper- 
ties, ſuch as Extenſion, and Quantity, Divilſibility, 
Being purely Paſſive, and Acting only as it is ated 
upon ; Its being ſubje& to the Laws of Motion ; 
and the like : Theſe now are the inſeparable Pro- 
perties of every thing that is Body ; and from hence- 
1t muſt needs follow, that all Bodies whatſoever are 
, equally diſtant from , equally unqualify'd for 
Thought, and Perception, and all other Operati- 
ons and Faculties, which are the proper and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Characters of a Reaſonable Soul. Con- 
cerning which, if my Reader deſire farther Satif- 
faction than the Nature of a ſingle Advertiſement 
allows me room for, I referr him to Dr. Bentley's 
Second Sermon againſt Atheiſm, where he will find 
this Argument handled at Jarge. 

When once ſuch an Abſurdity as This hath been 
ſhewn to attend that Notion which maintains the 
Soul's Corporeity*; it is to yery little Purpoſe to 
urge us with the Difficulties concerning the mu- 
tual Intercourſe of our Souls and Bodies ; or what 
the Soul ſuffers either in her united, or in her ſe- 

arate Sta'e : Some of which are capable of the 
ame Reſolutions with thoſe given in the Caſe of 
Brutes, ( by thoſe Philoſophers who<allow them 
Senſe : ) and are not the Actions or Aﬀections of 
the Intelligent, but of the Senfitive Powers : And 
for Others, which are ſuperiour to Humane Diſ- 
courſe, we acknowledge our Tgnorance', and re- 
ſolve all into the ſole 1/31, and wonderful Wiſdom 
of our Almighty Creator. He hath not told us 
what is the Band of Union between theſe Two ; 
nor how this Communication and intimate Cor- 
reſpondence is kept up, and carry'd on ; om 
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think it is impoffible for any to acquaint us with 
this Proceſs, except Him only, who contrived and 
conſtituted it. Bur/Ten Thoufand ſuch Objefions 
weigh little, when balanc'd againſt a Flaw in the 
very Foundation : Every thing at this rate may be 
diſputed, and Univerſal Scepticiſm be advanced, for we 
are able to trace nathing through all its Motio! 5s 
and Operations. But ah 'Argutnent ab Abſurd, 
made evident in the Firſt and moſt ſubſtantial Prin- 
ciples, is allowed, even in that Science, which 

| the eſt accuracy in Arguing, to be a 
fot and Legitimate Demonſtration againft any 
_ whidh ſuch Principles are alledged to ctta- 


See more concerning the Immateriality f 

the Soul, and her Operations, in ths 

| Advertiſement at the End of the Tenth 
| Chapter, ; | ; 
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CHAP. VII 


_ Of the Sol in Particular ; and Fiſt, of 
the Vegetative Faculty, 


Hits thus given a General Deſcription of the 
| Soul in the Ten Points already 'inſiſted on, 
I come in- the next Place to treat + it ſomewhat 
more diſtinaly ; by conſidering its reſpective P1in- 
cipal Faculties: apart. And the moſt convenient 
Order, as 1 apprehend, will be to begin with the 
Lowelt firſt, and fo proceed from the Vegetative to 
. the Senſitrve, From thence to that of Imagination and 
Appetite, and laſt of all to the Intelle#ual, which is 
the Supreme of all the Faculties, and that which 
55 the true and peculiar Character of the mac 
| ul, 
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. Of the Fegetative Faculty. 


Soul. - Under each of heſe, there are ſeyeral ſub- 
ordinate Powers, of lefs N %W and Figure, which 

ches of, or Depucies under thoſe, 
and w; fall in ns to' be mentioned, in 
the Profecution of that Method I have here pro- 


poſed. 

As for That, which concerns Vigetatinp, it 15 the 
meaneſt by much, "and giyen us in common wo. 
the very Plants. That Here « by 


nity enough tg jk me out in Jon tpn 
but allo "becauſe this is more ptbperly the Bufi. 
ID leads to 'the 
Study of Health and Sickneſs, the Preſeryatiyes of 
the One, and me pony" againſt the Other. I 


= ſo, as that the Order can be FIRE _ the 
rk hold back again. 
we? e Firſt of rheſe is the Nutritive 3 Inſtituted f 
the Prefervation of the Individual ; and under T 


chere are feveral Afiftants, fuch as the Attradtive' 
or feeking of Neceffary Suſtenance 3 » that of wo” 


coftion_ and Digeſtion, which ſe arates the - 

and uſeful Parts, from thoſe which 'are nd vo 
and naughty - The Retentive for what is nk: 
and the Expillive , , to throw off what is offe 

or ſuperfluous. 


The Second is that of Growing, which tends to 
the Perfectiqn of the Individual,” and giving it al 


its bt roportions. 


od 15 the Generative ; 1 for the { Sontinuance 


a Bo on oF the © Species. | 
From 


. 
; 
F 
? 
; 
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From hence now it is plain, that the Two for- 
mer of theſe were inſtituted by Nature, for the 
Sake and Benefit of the Individual ; and terminate 
in the Advantage of one ſingle Perſon, and his own 
Body. The Third extends to the Species in general, 
and its Effects do not, cannot center. in the Perſon 
himſelf ; and therefore This, as more Exte 1five and 
Beneficial, is eſteem'd ſuperiour in Dignity, to 
the other Two ; and advancing nearer to That Fa- 
culty next above it, which is the Senſitive. For Pro- 
ducing ones own Likeneſs, is a very Eminent Per- 
fection in Nature , and gives us the Honour of 
ſome diſtant Reſemblances, even to' the Great Cre- 
atour himſelf 


_—_ 


GH AP:: 10. 
Of the Senſuive Faculty. 


HE Exerciſe of this Faculty, or the Ope- 
1 rations of Senſe, require the Concurrence of 
no lefs than Six ſeveral things ; Four within, and 
Two without the Body. And they are Theſe which 
follow. : 

T. The Firft, is the Sou! ; This is the Prime Effici- 
ent Cauſe of Perception. | | 

TE. The Secexd is the Faculty of Senſation, (which 
I diſtinguiſh here from the Former, having already 
proved, that it is only a Quality of the Soul, and 
not the very Eſſence, or Soul it ſelf.) This con- 
fiſts in the Perception, and Apprehending of Ex- 
ternal Objedt :-. Which may be done Five ſeveral 
Ways ; for which Reaſon, _we are commonly faid 
to have Five Senſes. Caferhing that Number I” 
ſhall fay ſomething in the next Chapter ; in the 
mean 
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mean while my Reader need ſcarce be told that 
theſe . Senſes are call'd, Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, 
Taſting, and Feeling. 

III. The Third thing neceſſary is the Bodily In- 
ftrument, or Organ of Senſe ; and theſe are propor- 
tionably Five too: The Eye for Sight ; The Ear 
for Hearing ; The Cavity at the Top of the Noſe 
( which goes into the firſt Ventricle of the Brain) 
for ſmelling : The Tongue for Taſting, and the Skis 
all over the Body for that of the Touch, or Feel- 
ing. | 
IV. The Fourth Requiſite is that Animal Spirit, 
derived from the Brain, ( which is the Origine awd 
Seat of the Senſitive Soul ) and conveighed through 
the Nerves, to theſe ſeveral Organs : by the Moti- 


on and Mediation of which Spirit, and Organ, the - - 


Soul exerciſes her Faculty. 

V. The Fifth is, what the Philoſophers were uſed 
to call the Species, Senſibilis, which is in plain Engliſh, 
the Objze& which, moves, and affedts, or is pro- 
pounded to the Organ : and This is of a difference 
kind , according to the different Senſe excited, or 
applyed to by ir. That of Sight, or the Eye ( ac- 
cording to the commonly received Opinion, ) is 
Colour ; A Quality or Accident inherent in the Bo- 
dy coloured. Six of theſe are Styled Simple Co- 
lours, as White, Yellow, Red, Purple, Green, and Blue : 
To which ſome add Black, and call them Seven. 
But, ſtrictly ſpeaking, Black is not. any Colour, 
but only a Privation of Light, reſembling Darkneſs ; 
as other Colours do more or leſs reſemble Light : 
The Number of Compounded Colours is infinite. - 
And indeed if we go to the Philoſophical Nicery 
of the Thing, there is no Colour at all in any Bo-' 
dy, whatſoever; for This is nothing elſe in Truth 
bue the various Repreſentation, which Light diffe- 
rently-modified makes upon our Senſes. For when 
the Light is gone, all Colour is gone with it, and- 

Een | as © 
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as this Fa appears without ſothe Colour, fo it 
never diſappears, ſo as to leave Colour behind. 

Now Light is a Quality proceeding from a Lu- 
minobs Body, which creates' in us a Perception and 
Sight of it. ſelf, and of all things elfe within our 

Kew. + this terminates upon, and is  ſtopp'd 

oY any ſo y, it rebounds back again, and 

3 its Rays 6 Reflection : "Bur if it penetrate 

the Bod , and find farcher Paſſage, it cannot be 
een except only in its firſt Source, the Luminous 
Body from- whence ic was ſhed originally ; nor 
dhe it then do us any Service in Frans? other 


The Obje& of Hearing, is. Sound ; by which we 
are to underſtand that Noile which reſults fron 
the mutual Collifiva of two Bodies ; and this is' ve- 
Ty various : For fome Sounds are {wee and me- 
Jodious, they ſonth and charm the Soul, calm the 
Paſſions, compoſe the Humours' of the Body, and 
chaſe away the Horders of the whole Man. O- 
thers again are ſmart and piercing, ſtrike through 
the very Soul, wound and diſturb, our Facul- 
ties with an. ungrateful Harſhnef. Bur of al our 
Senſes, the Mind ſeems tobe oft under the Power 
of This ; none entertains it with greater Variety ; 
none : rakes more abſolute PSS of it. 

he Object of Tafe is what we call Savour or 
Reliſhes ; of which the Simple are Sweet, Bitter, Sour, 
Sharp, Salt, Aci: But of the Compounds there 
is' no Ni umber ; they are made fo exquiſite, and 
multiplied fo in uſtriouſly. 

hat of Smellng. is Flavqur ;. which is a fort of. 
Vapour arifing yen the orierous Objee, ns 
a ſcending. through the Not: nto the firft and ,m 
promment Vodnticknof 0) foro Such ele | 
as ret Very ſfrong,. commit al ſort ect Violence upoit | 

rain, and are prejudicial - oX REIN ive fo, it: 

Boy wg & that are agreea d moderate, mi _ 
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fter wonderfal Comfort and Refreſhment, and both 
detight arid do good to the Head. Be Reed 

The Objets of Filing are ſuch as_uſually are 
term'd the Tactile Qualities, Hor, Cold, Mal, Dry; 
to wich we may 40d Sy? arid Sharp, Rough and 
Srapoth, Motion an Reſt » Tickling, o- | Ag 
VI. The Laft thing which muſt concur jn Sen- 
' fation, is the Medium, or Space betwixt the Ob- 
ration what it ought to be, is the Air, not in any 
wiſe changed or corrupted, but free, and in its Na- 
tural Purity and Diſpoſition. = 

From hence we may gather, That the A& of 
Senfation is perform'd, when, the Obje&, or /enſt- 
ble Species preſents it ſelf ÞY the help of a Medium 
diſpos'd ts convey this Repreſentatzon to the pro- 
per Organ fitted to receive it ; and that the Ani- 
mal Spirits lodg'd there do accordingly take the 
Impreflion, and apprehend the thing : So that here 
15s 4tion and Paſſion both ; and the Senſes are not 
purely Paſſive ; for, notwithſtanding that they re- 
ceive an Impreflion, and in that reſpe& are ated 
upon, yet do they likewife a& in- ſome Degree 
themſelves , ſo far as they perceive the Imag?, 
and apprehehd the Obje& propbunded to thein. 

See the Advertiſement it the Enid of the next 
Chapter. 


The 6td Philoſophy befo-e 4rifotles Time, made 
rietrly Af;ve, arfd imagining, that, whereas the 
Otheis reteiv'd the OBE and  Fapreflion fron 
Without, ahd {o cou'd only be | he The ,Eye 


of, Light from 


ble Object. f this, Accqy 
of Viſion kath Been better ſtated, and all the Sen- 


fes 


jet and the Organ; and this, to render the Ope- 


”9 


es are allowd to be equally Paſroe, equally 
wrought upon from without : All the Arguments 
of the Ancients to the contrary being very eaſily 
anſwer'd and ſet aſide. 

4 'But now, beſides theſe Five particular Senſes, the 
Organs whereof appear outwardly, there is An- 
other, which is call'd the Common Senſory within. 
Here it is that the ſeveral Objets of every fort, 
perceiv'd by the Corporeal Organs, make their 
Rendezvous + Hither they are brought to be exa- 
min'd, compar'd, ſorted out, and diſtinguiſh'd a- 
funder : For were there no ſuch Office of Enqui- 
ry, all wou'd end in Confuſion. This diſcerning 
Power is above the Capacity of any particular 
Organ of Senſe ; for each of theſe is intent upon 


his own, Buſineſs ; and whatever his Fellows do, 


is out of His Sphere ; he knows nothing at all of 
the Matter; nor can he be a competent Judge 
In It. | 


Ll 


GAAP. A. 


Of the Senſes, which are the moſt Exalted and 


Noble Parts of the Body. 


T. +: HE Ordinary way of being conducted to 

Of what the Knowledge of Things, is by the Afliſtance 
Conſequence and Miniſtry of our Senſes ; ſo ſay the Schools, 
wa #7c 79 but it is not univerſally true. Theſe are our firſt 
S« Ch. Inſtructers : All our Learning begins with them, 
xv. 11. and isat laſtreſolvd into' them: We can go no 
farther back than they lead us, or give occaſion for 

us to build Conſequences upon. Each of Theſe 

15 ſupreme within its own Territories ; and a large 
Pcminion cach of them poſleſles; An infinite N _ 

'y 
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ber of Refletions and Notions ariſe from each 
nor does any One of them hold under, depend up- 
on, or ſtand in need of the reſt : Thus the Power 
of them all is equally abſolute, though ſome of 
them have a wider Range, and more Buſineſs, and 
a —_ Train -of Conſequences and Inſtructions, 
than ſome others. Nor are we to wonder at This, 
ſince the Caſe is the ſame in other Inſtances : For 
a Petty Prince is as independent, as truly Sovereign 
within his own ſmall Territories, as the greateſt 
Monarch upon Earth in Kingdoms of the largeſt 
extent. 

It is a Maxim univerſally receiv'd , That there 
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are but Five Senſes in Nature 5 and 'that which in- Their 
clines all the World to think fo, is, becauſe we Number. 


can obſerve no more in our ſelves : But poflibly 
there may be more, and ſome queſtion may be 
made of it; nay indeed ſome probable Reaſons 
may be offer d, that there are more. But ſuppo- 
ſing that there are, it is certainly not in our Power 
to know it ; nor can we poflibly aſſert or deny 
the thing poſitively ; For there is no way to diſco- 
ver the Want or Defe& of a Senſe we never had. 
Several Brutes enjoy all the Advantages of Life that 
are neceſſary to them, notwithſtanding they do 
not enjoy all the Methods of Senſation, which 
Nature hath;jgiven to Mankind ; and þſee no Rea- 
ſon, why an Animal may not ſubſiſt without any 
of the Five Senſes, that of Touch only excepted, 
which alone wou'd ſupply the bare Neceflities of 
Life. It is plain we live very conveniently with 
Five ; and yet perhaps there may be One, or Two, 
or Three more in Nature, which we in no degree 
partake of. Bur, as I ſaid, this is more. than we 
do or can know ; for each Senſe is confin'd within 
its own Diviſion, and can make no Diſcoveries, 
nor hath any Juriſdiction out of its own Compaſs. 
A Man Blind from his Birth can never be brought 

| . G | t@ 
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to any Idea of Sight; nor can he ( ſtrialy ſpeak- 


Us ) either deſire it, or be concern'd for the want 
O 


it. *Tis true, he will tell you perhaps, that 
he wiſhes to See, but this is ſpoke *by rote, and 
according as he hears other People expreſs them- 
ſelves; for indeed he wiſhes he knows not what : 
And all it comes to at laſt is, that he wou'd be 
lad to have ſomewhat which he is told the reſt 
of the World have, and himſelf hath not. The 
reaſon of all This is, Becauſe the Senſes are the 
Doors, at which all our Knowledge makes its fiſt 
Entrance; and that which did not begin, and is 
not let in that way, cannot come in at all. Thus 
a Man is not capable of forming to himſelf a Con- 
ception of more Senſes, than thoſe Five which 
himſelf hath, and conſequently cannot perſuade 
himſelf, that there are, or can be more in Nature; 
but it does not follow from hence that there can 
be no more, becauſe he hath no Notion of any 
more. Who knows whether the many Difficulties 
which ſtil] remain unaccounted for in many of 
the Works of Nature, and the Operations of Ani- 
mals, that eſcape the niceſt Enquiry, and ſubrileſt 
Penetration of Humane Wit, may not be charg- 
ed upon the Want of ſome Senſe, which we are 
not provided with to diſcern them 2 What the 
World uſually expreſſes by the Title of Sympathies, 
Antipathies, and Occult Qualities, may have ſome 
Senſitive Faculties in Nature, accommodated to 
prrevive » and make a competent Judgment of 
hem ; and perhaps our Ignorance of them is . 
owing to our being deficient in this Point. Who 
can tell, whether it be not ſome particular Sixth 
Senſe, which informs the Cock, when it is Mid- 
night, and the firſt Dawning of the Day , and 


. by ſome ſecret Impulſe, puts him conſtantly up- 


on Crowing at thoſe times? The ſame may be 
faid of that Direction, by which ſome Brutes = 
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led to ſuch Herbs, as are proper for their Recovery, 
when ſick or ſurfeited ; and of many other ſuch 
things as theſe, which are notorious Matters of 
Fat, but the reaſons of them perfedtly unknown. 
This is a Caſe in which we are utterly in the 
Dark; and no Man can be poſitively afſur'd on 
either ſide of the Queſtion. 

Some indeed have undertaken to give a Reaſon 
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for this particular Number of Five Senſes, and to Whether 
prove that Theſe are ſufficient, by comparing and enough of 


diſtinguiſhing them, and the Uſes they ſerve. All " 


Bodies (lay they ) without us, which are Ob- 
jets of our'Senſes, are either very near and clofe 
to Our Body, or they are at ſome diſtance from 
it : If they be cloſe to us, and ſtill remain with- 
out us, then they fall under our Touch : If they 
approach, and come into us, then they are the 
Objeas of our Taſte : If they are more remote, 
and ſtand before us, ſo that their Diſtances are 
meaſur'd by a Right Line, then the Sighr diſcerns 
them : If the Line be Oblique, and the Motion 
Reflex, then the Hearing does it. Now methinks 
the Diftin&tion were better thus: Of the Five 
Seuſes accommodated for the Service of the whole 
Man, | as he is compounded of Body and Soul, 
ſome are appropriated to the Uſe of the Body on- 
ly; and Theſe are the Touch and the Tafe; the 
One for all that enters within, the Other for that 
which continues ſtill without it. Some again are 
firſt and chiefly defign'd for the Benefit of the 
Soul, and thoſe are Sight and Hearing ; the For- 
mer to afliſt Invention, the Latter for Improve- 
ment, and Inftruction, and all manner of Com- 
munication. And One more in the midſt of theſe 
Extremes, fitted to thoſe Spirits and Avenues, that 
belong to Soul and Body both, which is Smel- 
ling. Again, They anſwer to the Four Elements, 
and their reſpective Qualities ; Ths Touch to the 

| G 3 Earth ; 
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Earth ; Hearing to the Air ; Taſte to Water and Moi- 
ſure ; Smelling to Fire; and Sight to a Compound 
of Tater and Fire, becauſe of the Brightneſs of the 
Eye. It is likewiſe pretended, that there are as 
many Senſes, as there are General Divifions of ſen- 
ſible Objects ; and theſe are Colours, Sounds, Scents, 
Reliſhes, and a Fifth ſort, which wants a Name to 
expreſs it, adapted to the Touch, and comprehend- 
ing all the Tactile Qualities, as Hot, Cold, Hard, Soft, 
Rough, Smooth, Sharp, and the reſt of them. 
But This is evidently a Miſtake ; for the Number of 
the Senſes is by no means adjuſted, according to 
the Number of the Obje&ts they are capable of. 
Nor are theſe Objects the Cauſe of their being 
juit ſo many, and no more. Were this a good 
Account, it wou'd follow, that we muſt have 
been endu'd with a great many more than we 
now have ; whereas now one and the ſame Senſe 
entertains Objects of different Kinds ; and one and 
the ſame Object creates a Perception, and impreſ- 
ſes it ſelf upon ſeveral Senſes at once. The moſt 
probable Account of this Matter ſeems rather to 
be, That the Senſes were intended for Means and 
Inſtruments of conveying Knowledge to us; and 
that Nature, which, as ſhe is not niggardiy, fo 
neither is ſhe profuſe, hath given us as many Sen- 
ſes as are ſufficient for this purpoſe; and that when 
ſhe had ſupply'd us with enough for our Uſe, ſhe 
did not think fit to give us any more. 

Of Theſe the Senſe of Seeing does ſurpaſs all 
the reſt in the Quickneſs of its Operation 3 For 
it reaches the very Heavens in an Inſtant, and 
ads in the Air, which is full of Light and Ima- 
ges, without any Trouble or Motion ; whereas all 
the reſt of the Senſes receive their Impreflion by 
the Motion of thoſe Bodies which make it. And 
all Motion requires Time to be perform'd in ;. fo 
that all the other Senſes muſt needs progerd morp 
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ſlowly than This, which need but open its Organ, 
and is ſure to find Light and Colours ſtand always 
ready to be diſcern'd by it. All the Senſes are 
likewiſe capable of Pleaſure and Pain ; but This is 
obſervable of the two groſſeſt of them, That 
the Touch is capable of abundance of Pain, and 
but very little Pleaſure ; and the Taſte, juſt contrary, 
feels a great deal of Pleaſure, and little or no Pain. 
The Weakneſs and Uncertainty of our Senſes is the 
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Great Cauſe vf-our Ignorance, and. Errour, and 7h Weak- 


all fort of Miſapprehenſion : For, ſince Knowledge 


nels and 
Uncert ain= 


is attain'd by the Mediation of the Senſes only, if ;, ,F 44m. 


theſe make a falſe Report, what can we do but 
receive and ſtick toit? But after All, who can 
tell what Reports they make, or how can any 
Man accuſe them of Falſhood, ſince we learn all 
from' Them, and conſequently even That which 
gives us this Jealouſie, and is the Ground of the 
Accuſation ? Some indeed affirm, That the Senſes 
are faithful in all their Meſſages, and repreſent 
the very Truth; That, when we imagine they 
deceive us, the Fault is not in Them , but in 
ſomething elſe ; and that we ought rather to lay 
It at any other Door ; for no other thing is {o 
free from, ſo incapable of impoſing upon us. Some 
again run into the contrary Extreme, cry out up- 
on the Senſes as downright infamous Lyars, and 


tell you, that norhing at all of Certainty can be. ,, 
had from them. * But the Truth lies between +. 


theſe Extremes. 

Now, Whether the Senſes themſelves are de- 
ceiv'd or not, thus much at leaſt is evident, that 
they put a Cheat, nay ſometimes a Conſtraint up- 
on Reaſon ;.and that by an unhappy Viciflitude, 


Ada 


6. 
The mutual 
Deceits of 
the Mind, 
and the 


Reaſon pays them back in their own Coin, and Senſes. 


returns the Cheat upon Them. And is not Man, 
think you, like to be wonderful Wiſe and Know- 
ing, when the outward and the inward Inſtru- 
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ments of Inſtrufion are Eternally tricking . one 
another, and his whole Compoſition is full of Falſ- 
hood and Weakneſs in the moſt neceffary and 
eſſential Parts of it ? Now, that the Senſes deceive, 
and commit a Violence upon the Underſtanding, 
we ſee plain enough in thoſe Inſtances, where 
Some of them immediately put us in a Rage, O- 
thers ſweeten and _—_ the Soul, and Others 
again tickle and pleaſe it exceedingly. And why 
ſhou'd Men turn their Heads away, when they are 
let Blood, or lanced, or ſuffer Incifions and Burn- 
ings, but from their Conſciouſneſs of the Power 
the Senſes have to diſturb their Reaſon ; and that 
the ſame thing is better born, when the Eyes do 
not obſerve the Operation ? The Looking down a 
Pit, or vaſt Precipice, diſorders and confounds a 
Man, though he knows at the ſame time, that he 
ſtands ſafe himſelf, and cannot reaſonably appre- 
hend any danger of falling into it? And, to in- 
ſtance in no more, *tis evident, that Senſe of Pain 
and Pleaſure both, does every Day vanquiſh, and 
utterly confound the beſt and braveſt Reſolutions 
of Virtue, and Temperance, and Patience. 

Again, It is no leſs evident, that the Senſes on 
the other hand are cheated by the Underſtanding. 
This is demonſtrated by thoſe Agitations of An- 
ger, and Love, and Hatred, and other Paſlions, 
which impoſe upon us, and make us ſee and hear 
things quite otherwiſe than they really are. Nay 
ſometimes our Senſes are not only deceived, but 
perfectly ſtupify'd, and bound up from all power of 
Action, by violent Diſorders of” the-Soul, as if the 
Soul retir'd inwards, and were entirely taken up 
there ; For thus it often happens, when our Mind 
is very intent upon ſomewhat elſe, the Eye never 
ſees, nor takes the leaſt notice of thoſe Objeds 
that ſtand directly before it, and preſent themſelves 
to our View. And Reaſon and Senſe j udge wy 
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differently of the Magnitude of the Sun and Stars, 
and of the Shape of a Stick in the Water. 
Other Living Creatures have a Share in this Gift 
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of Nature as well as We, and ſomerimes are more'7h{> $:n- 
liberally dealt with in it : For Some are quicker /e- --« 
of Hearing than Men ; Others have a ſtronger and JP" 1 


clearer Sight ; Others a nicer Smell ; and Orhers';,,;.,. 


a more diſtinguiſhing Taſte. The general Opini- 
on is, that a Stag excells all other Creatures in 
Hearing, an Eagle in Seeing, a Dog in Smelling, an 
Ape in Taſting, and a Tortoiſe in Feeling. Bur yet 
the Pre-eminence in this laſt hath been allow'd 
to Man; which is not much for our Credit, fince 
This of all the Senſes is reckon'd the grofſeſt and' 
moſt Brutal. In the mean while, this Reflexion 
upon what hath gone before, may not” be unſea- 


ſonable; That if the Senſes are the Means and' 


Inſtruments of Knowledge, and Brutes have Sen- 
ſes too, nay frequently more acute and penetra- 
ting than Ours, there may a fair Argument be 
drawn from hence, for Their partaking in Know- 
ledge with us, as well as they partake of the Helps 
and Means that convey it to us. 

But though the Senſes be the In/fruments of Know- 
ledge, yet ate they not the only. Inftruments 3 much 
leſs are our own Senfes alone to- be: conſulted or 
depended upon in the Caſe: For if it happens 
that Brutes have from Their Senſes a Report dif- 
ferent from that which Ours make, and the Judg- 
ment given upon that Evidence do conſequently 
diſagree with the Notions we form to our ſelves, 
( as in ſundry Inſtances *tis plain it does happen ) 
which of theſe two Teſtimonies ſhall we believe 2? 
Our Faſting-Spittle cleanſes and heals our own Wounds, 
and yet it kills a Serpent; Now from Two fo 
different Effects, what Concluſion can be made 
concerning the true Nature of Humane Spirttle ? 
Shall we ſay that ir is of a Drying and a Cleanſing, 
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or of a Poyſonous and Killing Quality ?2 To make 
any certain Determination of the Operations of 
Senſe, we ſhou'd do well, methinks, to agree with 
the Brutes, who have the ſame Faculties as well 
as We. But the leaſt that can poſlibly be requir'd 
in order to it, is, That we ſhou'd be confiſtent 
with our own ſelves, and that the ſame Judge, 
and the ſame Evidence ſhou'd always concur in 
the ſame Sentence. And yet even This we are 
not come to : Shut Your Eye, and put your Fin- 
er upon part of the Lid, and this Eye ſo preſs'd 
ees things after another manner, than it does in 
the Natural and Common Poſture. Stop your 
Ear, and the Sound is vaſtly different from what 
it is in the ordinary Impreflion: Theſe Differen- 
ces every Man, when he will, may make for 
himſelf. But ſome there are which, Nature hath 
made to our Hand : A Child Taſtes, and Hears, 
and Sees much otherwiſe than a Grown Man: 
and a Man in his full Strength differs no leſs. 
from an Old Man ; One in perfe&t Health, from 
a ſick Perſon; a Wiſe Man from a Fool, Now 
where the Diverſity and Diſtance is ſo great, 
nay, where there is even a Conttariety of Per- 
ceptions, where ſhall we fix, or what can we de- 
pend upon for Truth ? Even Qne Senſe contra- 
Cicts, and gives the Lye to another ; for a Piece 
of Painting which ſeems Raiſed, and in Relief 
(as they term it) to the Eye, when we come 
to feel it with the Hand, is perfectly ilat and 
{mooth. x 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| N order to giving. the Reader a right Notion of 
the Matter treated of in this Chapter, I ſhall 
beg leave to detain him a little, with the Conſide- 
ration of theſe Three Particulars. | 

Firſt, What dependence may be had upon the 
Evidence of Senſe. 

Secondly, Whence thoſe Miſtakes do really pros 
ceed, which we find ſometimes charg'd upon the 
Deceivablene(s of our Senſes.x 

Thirdly, Whether All our Knowledge depends ups 
on our Senſes, ſo as that we can know nothing but 
by Their means. | 

I. As to the Evidence of Senſe ; This is what all 
Mankind, who have ever allow'd any- thing of 
Knowledge or Certainty at all, conſtantly look'd 
upon, as the ſureſt and moſt irrefragable in all thoſe 
Caſes, which are the proper Objects of it: And 
therefore He that. went about to evacuate or 


weaken this, was eſteem'd a Mak not fit to be - 
diſputed with : Becauſe one muſt needs deſpair of 


producing any better and more convincing Proofs, 
and fo he muſt continue in incurable - Ignorance, 
unleſs we cou'd ſuppoſe ſo abſurd a Proceſs in ar- 


guing, as that a Man ſhou'd be perſuaded of a- 


thing more manifeſt, by a Medium which is leſs ſo. 
It were an Affront to Humane Nature, to en- 
deavour the eſtabliſhing this by Arguments, ſince 


none ever diſclaim'd the Truth of. it, but They }. 
who wou'd not allow us to be ſure that any - 


Thing was true ; and: conſequently, cou'd no more 


depend upon their own Objections againſt it, than 


they cou'd upon the: Thing they broughr them a- 
gainſt, Therefore Lacretizs hath very deſervedly ex- 


pos'd the Folly of ſuch peryerls Scepticks, in tus 
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Denique nil ſciri ſiquis putat, &c. 


He that ſays Nothing can be known, oerthrows 
His own Opiniong for He Nothing knows ; 
* So knows not That. « What need f long diſpute ? 
Thoſe Maxims kill Themſelves, Themſelves confute : 
* But grant This might be known, and grant He knew ; 
Yet ſince be hath diſcover d nothing true, 
What Mark, and what Criterion then can ſhow, 
Or rell, what "tis to know, or not to know ? 
Or how cou'd He what's Truth, what's Falſhood 
-/ ' btearn? | 
How what was Doubt, what Certainty diſcern? 
From Senſe all Truth and Certainty inferr, 
In vain ſome ſtrive to prove that Senſe can err ; 
For that which wou'd convince, which wou'd oppoſe 


The Senſes, muſt be ſurer far than thoſe. 


So that upon theſe Terms, it is evident all Know- 
ledge muſt be given up, becauſe if our Senſes be 
falſe, we can' hive no ſtronger Convidtion than 
what ariſes from Them, , that any. thing is true ; 
nor that 'there is ſuch a thing as Truth or Fal/- 
hood in the World. But beſides, if it were pro- 
o to argue in'ſuch a' Caſe, atiy reaſonavle Per- 
on. wou'd find no difficulty in the Belief of this 
Matter; For if he only allow the Being of a God, 
and conſiders'the mighty conſequence of our Sen- 
ſes" to us in all our Airs whatſoever ; it can ne- 


Afd confound ' them: For God" ind<«d is the” true 
Efficient: Cauſe of all our Senfati>ns, and the 
Foundation of our Certainty'; and his Goodnefs 


{taken 
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ver enter into one's' Head, that a' Being of ſuch 
Perfettions. wou'd' leave his Creatures in perpetual” 
Ignorance and Uncertainty, and” give them ſuch 
Organs and Inſtriments, as ſhou'd only deceive” 


and Truth are our Pledges, that we are not'mi- 
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ſtaken, and always in the wrong, in the due Ufe 
of thoſe Faculties he hath given us to diftinguiſh 
things by. 

Again: If we obſerve the manner how theſe O- 
perations are perform'd, that it is by External Im- 
preflions, by which the Obje&t ftrikes upon the 
proper Organ, and rhat Impreflion is continu'd- 
till it be carry'd on to that, which is called the 
Common Senſory, or the inward Seat of Senfſe'; All 
this muſt depend upon the ſame neceſſary Laws of 
Matter and Motion, by which Bodies in general 'a&t 
upon one another. And therefore, ſuppoſing 'the 
ſame Obje&, the ſame force of Impreſſion, the' 


ſame Situation, the ſame Diſpofirion of the Or- 


gan, the ſame Medium, and the like ; the Repore 
of the Senſe cannot but be. the fame: But where 


there is a Variation-in any of theſe, the Perception 


is under a neceflity of Varying too. Thus, ( to 
uſe the Inftance mention'd by Charron ) When 
part of the: Eye-Lid is preſs'd down by the Fin- 
ger, the Rays are differently admitted into the Pu- 
pil, and fall upon two ſeveral places of the Tunica 
Retina, which conſequently creates a twofold Im- 
preflion of the Obje&t: And This Duplicity is as 
natural and neceſſary in ſuch a Diſpoſition of the 
Eye, as truly agreeable to all the Rules of Matter 
and Motion, as a ſingle Repreſentation wou'd' be 
in the uſual Poſture; ſo far from a Reflexion 
upon the Truth! of Senfe, that our Senſes could 
not be true, if the thing were otherwiſe repreſent- 
ed. A proportionable Difference muſt needs fol- 
low in the different Modifications of Light and 
Shades 3 ( which is the Reafors of that Appearance 
_ taken notice of - here', of Pieces in Relief) the 


dextrous Pg. nr whereof makes the great Se- 
Art of Painting. So it is again, if there. 


cret of t 
be any thing uncommon: in the Medium! through 
which the Rays paſs from the Obje to- the Or- 
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gan of Senſe ; which is the Caſe of Priſines,. or of 
Eyes, either diſtorted in their Situation, or diſco- 


lour'd in any of the Humours : And as Theſe make: 


a Change in the repreſented Colour of the Obje&, 


ſo does the Contraction or Dilatation of the Pu-' 
pil, in the Magnitude or Figure of it. And the 


Eye, and other Organs of Senſe, varying by Age, 
Sickneſs, Nature, or Accidents, gy" re- 
quire-different Senſations, in Perſons of di 
Years and Conditions. The Matter coming much 
to one, whether the. Obje& be variouſly repreſen- 
ted through Diſtance, or its own Poſture and Form, 
or: through ſome Change and Defe& of the Or- 
an, which receives the Imprefiion. All Which 
ufficiently accounts for the differing Senſations of 


Children, Grown-Men, and Aged Perfons ; the 


different 'Taſtes of the Sick and the Healthful ; and 
indeed the vaſt Diverſity of Palats among Man- 
kind in general ; For here is a mighty Diverſity 


in the Organ of Senſe; and the making one and 


the ſame Report 1s therefore impofiible : For: our 
Senſes are like Meſſengers, and all their Buſineſs 


is, To be Faithful and True in delivering their Er- 


rand, as they have receiv'd it. If it were not gt- 
ven as it ought to be at firſt, ( thar is, if there bs 
any accidental Defects to change the Appearance ) 
This they are not reſponſible for ; but they are to 
tell what they feel, and hear, and ſee; and in 
This they are faithful, and may be depended upon. 
For, That they may be truſted even in Matters 
of the greateſt Conſequence, is beyond all reaſo- 
nable Contradicion ; not only from . the moſt ne- 
ceſlary and important Matters of Humane Life, 
being carry'd on. upon the Confidence of this Te- 
ſtimony, but (which to a Chriſtian is much more 
conſiderable ) from all the External Evidences of 
Religion being put upon this Iſſue. The Life and 
Death , the ReſurreRtion and Aſcenſion - gr 
| & 
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Tationally enlarges upon. 


Bleſſed Saviour, the Dodtrines he taught, and the 
Miracles he did in Confirmation of them, being 
ſo many Appeals to the Senſes of thoſe with 
whom he convers'd, and the great Motive to Per- 
ſuaſion, which the Apoſtle urges, is, that he. deli- 
ver'd That to by Proſelytes concerning the Word 
of Life, of which they had had all poſiible De- 
monſtrations, ſince it was what He and his Fel- 
low-Preachers had heard, what they had ſees with 
their Eyes, what they bad looked upm, and their Hands 
bad handled. All which was certainly a very weak 
and impertinent Allegation, if the Senſes are fo 
liable to Miſtakes, and fo uncertain a Foundation 
of Knowledge , that we cannot with ſafety fix 
any Concluſions from the Reports they make to 
us. And yet it cannot bedeny'd, but Men do 
very frequently err by too eafie a Credulity in 
this reſpet, which miniſters ſufficient ground for 
our Second Enquiry. 

II. Whence thoſe Errours do really proceed, which we 
find ſometimes charged upon the Deceiveableneſs of our 
Senſes, In This, as well as ſome Other Particulars, 
Epicurus ſeems to have been very unfairly dealt 
withal by the Sroicks, and ſome other Philoſophers 
of a contrary Party ; who, becauſe he aſſerted the 
Truth of the Senſes, and vindicated their Fidelity 
in Reporting, have charg'd him with affirming, 
that a Man cou'd not pollibly miſtake in forming 
Judgments according to thoſe Appearances. Where- 
as in Truth Epicurms only places the Senſes in the 
Quality of Evidence, whoſe buſineſs it is to relate 
bare Matter of Fa&, but does by no means deny 
the Juriſdiction of the Court to which thoſe Ac- 
counts are given, - to paſs Sentence as ſhall ſeem 
juſt and equal. To this purpoſe is that Teorwerouerer, 
which Diogenes Laertius 1n his Tenth Book menti- 
ons ; and Gaſſendis in his Comment upon: it, ſo 
By which is meant, 
that 
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that Men ought to avoid Precipitation, and not 
raſhly pronounce, that thing are in reality as they 
are repreſented ; but calmly and ſlowly examine 
Circumſtances, and obſerve the Cauſes of ſuch Re- 
preſentations. Thus likewiſe Lucretizs in his Fourth 
Book, after having inſtanc'd in ſeveral Appearan- 
ces, which, when ſtrictly enquird into, are found 
to differ from the Nature of the things themſelves, 


cloſes his Account with theſe very ſignificant 
Verſes, 


Cztera de genere hoc mirando multa videmns, 
Que wiolare fidem quaſi ſenſibus omnia quarunt. 
Nequicquam. Quoniam pars horum maxima fallit, 
Propter Opinatus animi, quos addimus ipſi, &c. 


Which the Engliſh Reader may take from 
Mr. Creech thus : 


Ten Thouſand ſuch appear, Ten Thouſand Fees 
To Certainty of Senſe ; and All oppoſe : 
In vain. "Ti Tudgment, not the Senfe miſtakes, 


Which fancy'd Things for real Objedts takes. 


If then One Light appear to be Two, when the 
Eye-Lid is preſs'd ; if a Square Building at a Di- 


ſtance ſeem Round; if a Piece in Perſpedtive ſeem 


a Cloyſter or a Portico; a Man is not preſently 
to conclude that theſe are really ſuch ; nor can he 
be excus'd if he do ſo. For Reafon and Conſide- 
deration wou'd convince him, that theſe Idea's muft 
be fo, and cou'd not be otherwiſe; That the un- 
natural Diſpoſition of the Eye muſt needs double 
the Image in the firſt Inſtance ; That the Diſtance 


of the Obje& will naturaBy out off the Angles, 


and render the Perception leſs diſtin&, in the' fe- 
cond ; and that Shades artificially caſt, and ſome 
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than the reſt, will of neceflity create Imaginary 
Protuberances, and imaginary Diſtances in the 
Faſt. What Courſe then ſhall one take to prevent 
Errours in theſe Caſes? In general ; he muſt not 
be too haſty in giving Judgment, but. bring theſe 
things to the Teſt. The Firlt muſt be viewed with 
his Eye in its uſual Form and Condition ; the 
Second he muſt make nearer Approaches to, and 
view it cloſe at Hand : For the Third he may call 
in another Senſe to his Afliſtance ; and if the Eye 
alone cannot, the Touch muſt ſet him right. 

But to this Charron replyes, and not only He, 
but Lacretizzs, "That no One Senſe can poflibly core 
ret another : 


An poterunt Oculos Aures reprehendere, an Aures 

Tatts ? Oc. | 

What? Can the Ears convince the Eyes ? Can 
Thoſe 

Confute the Hand, the Palate, or the Noſe ? 

Tell ow wherein they err, when e'er they 
mils, 

And give falſe Notices? Fond Fancy this ! 

For Each a proper Uſe and Power enjoys, 

A proper Obje& every Senſe Employs. 


But after all, What is the true Meaning of this 
Argument, and how much does it amount to ? 
No more - than this. That All the Senſes are not - 
equally adapted to receive and diſtinguiſh all man- 
ner of Objects : that Each of them is equally Faith- 
full in thoſe peculiar to it : And conſequently, the 
Eyes cannot corre&t the Ear in Sounds; nor the 
Ear the Noſe in Smells : But does it follow from 

ence, that when two, or more of theſe Evi- 
dences are joyned, they will not corroborate the 
Teſtimony, and give a firmer Aſſurance,? or 54A 
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Reaſon, which is the proper Judge may not ſift 
out the Truth by confronting theſe Evidences 
againſt one another ? This is a Conſtruction whol- 
ly foreign to the Place, and to the Philoſopher's 
Deſign. And therefore (ſays Empiricus) as Phyſicians 
pronounce of a Diſeaſe not from One ſingle Symptom, but 
from the Concurrence of ſeveral 5 and a Fever is diltine 
guiſh'd, not only by the quickneſs of the Pulſe, but by the Ex- 
ceſs of Heat, the Redneſs of the Complexion, the Height of the 
Water, the Exceſjruve Thirſt, and other Charafters known to 
the Skilful in that Art ; . So a doubting Philoſopher makes a 
Fndgment of Truth, by the Co-incidence and good Apree- 
ment of ſeveral Ideas compar'd together. And to the 
ſame Purpoſe, Macrobius hath deſcribed the Pro- 
ceſs fit for ſuch Cafes. If ( ſays he) a Mar ſees 
the Figure of an Apple at a Diſtance, it does not pre- 
ſently follow that this is a real Apple; becauſe this Re- 
ſernblance may be form'd out of cther Materials. What 
then ſhall he do to ſatisfie himſelf ? Let him put it to 
the Tryal of another Senſe, and judge of it by the Smell : 
But poſſibly it may have lain among Apples, and re- 
tain the Scent : Then conſult the Touch, and examine the 
Weight of it : But perhaps the. Cunning Artificer hath 
been very Nice in adjuſting this too 5 If ſo, let him have 
recourſe to the Taſt, and if he find the true Reliſh of an 
Apple ; theſe concurring Evidences leave no reaſonable 
Doubt of its being really the very Fruit .it at firſt ſeen'd 
to be. From hence 1t does not only appear, what 
Care ought to be taken in judging the Repreſen- 
tations of Senſe ; but likewiſe, how it comes to 
paſs, that Men ſo often err upon this Occaſion. 
That it is meerly the Effect of Raſhneſs, and 
Negligence ; and the determining more than we 
have Evidence for. For theſe Ideas, and Impref- 
fions give us only the appearances, and external 
Accidents of things ; and ſo long as we affirm 
them to Appear G to us, we are ſafe, and 
cannot' Err. But if from theſe Accidents we _ 
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undertake to determine of their Subſtance and Na- 

ture : if we ſhall definitively ſay, They actually 

Are, what they. Appear, our own Mind miſguides 

us ; and' the Fault lies not in the Evidence, which 
told us true; but in the Judge, who decides the 

Cauſe, without canvaſing the Witneſſes, and de- 
clares That for Right and Truth, which was never 
pos'd before him. | its 
- My Reader will eaſily apply what hath been 
aid here. ( perhaps too tediouſly ) to : what our 
Author infinuates of the mutual Cheat, in his 
ſixth Paragraph - of this Chapter. For hence it is 
that our Pannick Fears, and other groundlefs and 
violent Paffions of the Mind, grow to ſuch Excef- 
ſes, that they run away with the Firſt Impreſſions, 
and never call in Reaſon, 'to calm and moderate 
the Diſorder of the Spirits; bur are perfealy tranſ- 

rted inthe preſent Heat and Agitation, and in- 

ead of examining, magnify the tormenting Ideas 
to themſelves. ' All which is: in no Degree owing 
to the natural Defect; either of Senſe or Reaſon; 
but to ſtrength of Paſſion, and Negle& of ſuch 
timely Remedies, as Nature. hath provided us with, 
if not wholly. to prevent, yet: at leaſt to abate, 
and ſoften, and reduce it to a convenierit 
Temper. 

/ HI. I proceed now to the laſt Enquiry, F#he- 
ther all our Knowledge depend upon the Senſes, ſo as that 
we can know nothing but by Their Means. Here Gaſſen- 
dus forſakes me, and fiercely vindicates . that re- 


|. ceivd Opinion of ſome old Philoſophers, That no- 


thing can come at the Underſtanding, except it paſs through 
lome of the Senſes in its Way rhither. | 'S 

It is not afferted by thoſe who undertake to 
maintain that Opinion, that nothing more can 


be known by us, than what the Impreffions of - = 

Senſe give us an immediate 'Perception of ; but © 

that we are. inſtructed: from Reflection as well as - 
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Senſarion ; fo that, by abſtracing, enlarging, or o- 
therwiſe modifying our Ideas, we come to under- 
fland the Nature of things; yet ſo as that we can 
underſtand nothing, except the Ideas of: it are en- 
tertain'd clearly and diſtinly.; either fo as to re- 
p_ to us the thing-it ſelf;. or fo as to give us, 
ficient Matter for Refletion to: work: upon, in 
raiſing freſh Ideas from ir. 
I. Thus it is, that: they- pretend to anſwer the 
Argument. commonly urged againſt them, from 
that very Power we find+ in our ſelves, and the 
common Exerciſe of | it, to- corre& the Errors of 
Imagination. For.- if all -Perceptions of the Mind 
were Corporeal Images. of the Brain , we mult ne- 
ceſlarily. qudge according to the Report of our 
| Senſitive Organs; and ſo the Sun' muſt be con- 
cluded no Bigger than he appears. : No- (ſay they) 
for the. Mind knows;very well, that Diſtance leflens 
the Obje& to the Eye ; and therefore refle&ing 
agrecably to the Rules given in the former Par- 
ticular, it pronounces': the Sun vaſtly bigger 
than it ſeems. But ſtill, AN this will not amount 
to thoſe Reaſons, which: adjuſt its Magnitude, to | 
be 160 times Bigger than the Earth. Or, if they 
- would, yet Proportions and Diftances are meer 
Reſpects, and ſuch as we can have no Corporeal | 
Images of. Theſe then are the Effe& of another - 
Principle ; and ſo is the -Determinate Magnitude 
of this Body ; for though Inlarging the Idea, and 
allowing for Diſtance, would create an Image vaſtly 
Bulky perhaps ; yet this could not ftate the Exa&t 
Dimentions, ror form the Compariſon in ſuch Odds, 
between that Globe of Fire, and this-of Earth. -- | 
IL Another Argument againſt all Knowledge pro- 
ceeding from the Senſes, is taken from Thoſe; which ! 
are commonly call'd the-Reflex As of. the Mind, ſuch |: 
as we perceive our Qwn Operations and Thoughts | 
by : For all. Ideas, which: are intromitted by bn | 
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Senſes, come from Material Objeas, and ſuch Im- 
preſſions are ſubjet to the common Laws of 
Matter; :one of which is, To- a&- by Impulſe, 
and upon ſomething elſe, but 'not upon it 
ſelf... So that it is impoſlible for the Mind to 
have its own Image convey'd: through the Organs 
of Senſe ; and conſequently theſe ſorts of Ope- 
rations, by which it retires inward, and recolleds, 
and views it ſelf; Asthey are undeniable in Fac, 
ſo are they in all Reaſon to be aſcribed to ſome 
other'' Power than / Imagination ; and ſuch as the 
ring and External Impreflions have nothing to 
0 in. 

HF, But though we ſhould allow,-that the Mind 
(as forye have contended, though 'they have not 
been able to prove it) can by Similicude, Ab- 
ſtraction, and ſuch other Methods, form Ideas even 
of theſe things ; yet what ſhall we fay to the 
Caſe of Immaterial Subſtances ? And that ſuch there 
are, 4 Refleftion upon'our own Souls, the Objects 
about which they are converſant, their ſeveral Ope- 
rations, and the Manner of them, very incompati- 
ble with Matter and the Laws of-Motion, will- not 
ſuffer reaſoning People to Dotibt. Now if all 
Knowledge be derived from our Senſes, it muſt 
proceed from ſuch Tdeas as are drawn 'upon the 
Imagination , by Impreſſions -upon''the outward 
Organ, conveyed thither in the 'uſual'Gourſe and 
Method ' of Senſation ;5 but theſe Impreflions can- 
not be made otherwiſe, than by Matter and Mo- 
tion, and conſequently, either we can have no 
diſtinct Notion, no' affirance of any Immarerial 
Subſtances 3 or elſe we may have ſome Knowledge 
which does not depend upon, nor accrew to us 
from our Senſes. ' - -* | 

IV. At this Rate, neither can) we have any 
Idea at all, of the Firſt and moſt perfe&t _— 
God himſelf ; For whac Repreſentations ca n$enſe 
4 | H 2: | give 


ne 
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give us? what Refletions can it help us to, ofa | 
Being Infinite and Eternal, Independent and pro- 
duced from no other Cauſe; . fuch as hath the 
Properties of Self, and Neceſſary Exiſtence inſeparable 
from the Notion. of it ? It is not the. Image of an 
old Man, nor the multiplying of Years into a vaſt 
Duration, that will do the Buſineſs here z for till 
the main Difficulty, of never Beginning, never End- 
ing ; Self-Origination, or. «vs remains.; . and 
will for ever remain, not only. incapable -ok.. a- 
ny ſenſible Repreſentation , , but-a Contradiction 
to them all. And yet Reaſon aſſures us, 'Fhat 


ſuch a Being, there certainly is; nay, that there 


needs muſt be; for withour it,, nothing could ever 
have been at all ; but We muſt loſe our ſelves 
and all our Ideas in a Maze and infinite Circle of 
Cauſes ; and ſhall never be able to account 
for- the Exiſtence of any thing, which our Senſes 
are confeſt to repreſent to us, unleſs we admit of 
One thing, which it muſt be confeſt, they never 
can give us any-ſort of Repreſentation of. 

V. Once more. To come -lower, and obſerve 
even Corporeal Subſtances themſelves. Such as we 
Ke, and feel, and converſe with: every Moment. 
From ſuch as theſe it is that our Senſes are moved. 
But let us conſider, What it is that moves them 
or how far we can be. informed by ſuch Impref- 
ſions. Now it is granted on all Hands, that Senſe 
can only inſtruct usin the Modes and Accidents of 
Things; and yet, All thinking Men muſt allow, 
that thoſe Accidents are not capable of ſubſiſting 
alone. So that we can learn this Way the Powers 
an? Properties of. things, but not the Things them- 
ſelves. Thus, while we are forced to make a Dif- 
ference, between the Nature and Real Eſſence, and 
the Properties or- Accidents. inherent in that Na- 
ture; we muſt yield plainly, that all our Know- 
ledge is fo far from depending upon Senſe , that 

we 
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we cannot know any one thing by it. Since eve- 
ry Man's Reaſon undeniably aſſures him, that there 
is ſomething more intimate and deep, which no 
Ideas can reach to ; and without which thoſe Super- 
ficial Qualities, of which he hath any Idea, could 
not poſlibly ſubſiſt. 

Upon the whole Matter it is certain, that there 
muſt be ſome common Notices and Principles, ſuch 
as evidence themſelves to every conſidering Mind, 
which do not only affift, but carry us beyond any 
ſenſible Ideas, or any RefleRtions they can be. im- 
proved into : Concerning which, if my Reader de- 
fire more full ſatisfation, and would fee this Ar- 

ument illuſtrated at large, he will do well to con- 
ule the incomparably Learned and Judicious Biſhop 
Stillingfleet, in his late Vindication of the Doftrine of 
the Trinity. Chap. X. 

I add only upon this Occafion, that the fore- 
going Reaſons are of good Force to prove, that 
the Humane Soul is of a more Noble Principle 
than Matter. For indeed, not only Reaſon, but Ser- 
ſation is not to be ſolved upon other Terms. Of 
which the Modern Philoſophers were well aware ; 
who, when they aflerted the Souls of Brutes to be 
mere Matter, ſoon found an abſolute Necefliry of 
affirming, that they were altogether void of Senſe 
too : For though the outward Imprefiion. be made 
upon the Organ, yet it is a Reflex A&, which 
makes tlie Senfation, and informs the Patient of 
it. And ſuch Acts they, have not been able to 
conceive, how Matter ſhould be capable of. Since 
it is the Property of one Body to At upon ano- 
ther, but no Body can a& upon it fel. © 
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CHAP. X, 
Of Sight, Fearing, and $ peech. 


Theſe The: Heſe are the Three Jewels, the moſt Excel- 
compared lent and Valuable Endowments, that belong 
zoger ber, to the Body of Man : None that appear to out- 
_ ward View, are comparable to them ; but it will 
bear ſome Diſpute, which of the Three ought to 
be preferr'd. As to the Organ, by which they are 
performed, it muſt be confeſt, that That of the 
Sight is admirable for its charming Form, and nice 
Compoſition; it is Beautiful, Lively, and Sparklin 

. made up. of great Variety 5 its Parts, Subtle, an 
Small ;_ and their Humours mix'd to Aſtoniſhment, 
both for Uſe and Comelineſs. From whence that 
common Obſervation hath obtained, that the Ee 
is one of thoſe Parts, which Nature firſt begins to | 
form, and finiſhes one of the laſt. Upon the ſame 
Account This is one of the tendereſt, and moſt. 
delicate Parts about us : Subject to a vaſt Number of 
Diſeaſes and Infirmities. Phyſicians and Anatomiſts 
have reckoned no leſs than a Hundred and Twenty 
Indiſpoſitions incident to it. Speech js efteem'd the 
next in Dignity, but. Hegring makes fome amends , 
for the laſt and loweſt Place, by the many great - 
Advantages belonging to it, Sight ſees to be the 
moſt Neceſſary; and. moſt Serviceable to the Bo- 
dy. And this ſeems to be the Reaſofi, why it is 
of greater Conſequence to Brutes, whoſe Advan- 
tages are chiefly Corporeal, than Hearing can be: | 
But Hearing ſeems to challenge the Preference, 
with -Regard to the Advantages and Improvement 
of the Mind. Sight js principally Uſeful for In- q 

FO TO Ionts "ood 


vention, for moſt things are diſcover'd by the help 
of this Senſe; but though it lays the firſt Foun- 
dations, and gives the Hints, yet tt brings nothing 
to Perfeftion. It is farther to be confider'd, thar 
Sight is capable of Perception in nothing but what 


3s Corporeal, and it gives no Knowledge of Uni- 


yerſals. Individuals and Bodies are its Ob- 
jet, and it cannot penetrate into cheſs any deep- 
& than the Shell or Surface. It is the proper In- 
ſtrument of Ignorant and Unlearned Men, who 
look no farther, than that which i juſt before 
them, and makes an Impreflion upon the ontward 
es. 
Hearing may be term'd an Inward and Spivituat 
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Senſe : It is the Agent and Conveyer of Intelli- Ter/27 
gence to the Underſtanding ; the Inſtrument of ##""*; 


Learning and Thought ; and receives not only In- 


 dividuals, as Sight does, but dives into their moſt 


ſecret and abſtruſe Parts ; nay it hath a Capacity 
fo large as-to comprehend General, Spiritual, Ab- 
ſtracted, and Divine Truths ; fuch as Sight is fo 
far from giving us any afliftance in, that it ra- 
ther diſturbs and confounds us in the Difquiſt- 
ſition of them. Accordingly, there have been 
many Inftances of Great Men who have been 
blind, and yet ſingularly eminent for Wiſdom and 
Knowledge; .and ſome of Perſons who have de- 
priv'd themſelves of Sight, in order to the be- 
coming. more exquiſite Phaloſophers 3; but na one 
Example of either of theſe Kinds can be produ. 
ced in Deaf Perſons. | This is the Gate by which 
we enter, and ſtorm the Caſtle ; By This we bend 
the Mind to Good or Evil. So Profane: Story 
tells us of Agamemnon's Queen, whoſe Chaſtity was 
preſery'd by Muſick : And'fo Sacred Story telates, 
that Sawl's Evil-Spirit was charm'd by David's Harp : 
and ſo the Rowan Hiſtory obferves, that Grazbus 


ths Kupgus Cracer Fargned his Vojoo by. ia help 
ng 4 
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of -one that play'd to him upon the Flute , and 
taught him ſuch Tones, as were moſt moving, and 
for his purpoſe. In ſhore, This is the Only Paf- _ 
ſage that Learning, .and Truth, and Vertue have 
found to our Souls ; and the Goſpel it ſelf enters 
Rom.x.17 by it : For the Apoſtle harh told us, 'That Faith 
cometh by Hearing, and Hearing by the Word of God. 
And that they who obſtinately ſtick to the Report 
of their Sight, will find it rather an Obſtruction 
— than an Informerin the higheſt Myſteries of Re- 
Heb-X1.1. ljpion. That Faith # the Evidence of things not ſeen, 
and the Belief of Teftimonies that are heard : And 
accordingly the Primitive Chriſtians had a Claſs 
of Believers to whom they gave the Title of A- 
dientes, Hearers, To all This I may add, that 
This Senſe is of great Uſe in the Dark, and when 
Men are aſleep, by giving them ſeafonable Alarms, 
and awakening them to provide for their Defence 
Preſervation. Upon all theſe Accounts the 
Philoſophers are ſo profuſe in their Praiſes of Hear- 
ing, recommending the diligent uſe of it, adviſing 
ps to purge our Ears, and keep them clean from 
Prejudice and Corruption ; This being the bet 
Security, the ſureſt Guard of our Souls, as a Com- 
mander in Garrifon would make it his firſt and 
chief Care, to keep ſtrict Centry, and line the 
Gates and Walls well, for fear an Enemy ſhould } 
ruſh in and ſurprize him. 
Speech is a particular Favour of Nature to Man- 
The T,wer $ind, and a very uſeful, neceſſary, and excellent 
of Speech. Gilt it is. Conſider it' with reſpect to the Speal- 
5, er, and it is the Image and Interpreter of the Soul; 
the Meſſenger of the Heart, the Door by which 
all that lies within, comes out, and ſhews it ſelf 
abroad. ' Whatſoever is born in Darkneſs, is thus | 
brought forth imto the Eight ; the Mind diſcovers | 


and diſplays it ſelf *moſt clearly this way ; which 
gave occaſion to that Saying of one of the Arici- 
a Ents 
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ents, * Speak, that I may know what you are. Thus 
Men are like Veſlels, which by the Sound are 
quickly diſtinguiſh'd, whether they be broken or 
whole, full or empty; and Speech to Them is 
like the Touchſtone to Metals; the Counterfeit 
and the true Standard are immediately known by ir. 

But if we conſider it with regard to the Perſons 
to whom it is dire&ted, thus it is a powerful and an 
imperious Maſter ; enters the Caſtle, ſeizes the 
Governour; it moves and ſtirs him, it animates and 
encourages, it provokes and appeaſcs, it raiſes and 
dejeats him ; it overwhelms him with Grief, and 
tranſports him with Joy; makes what Impreſlions, 
inſpires what Paſſions it pleaſes; manages and 
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moulds the Soul into any Form, and bends it all 


manner of ways : Nay, it extends its Dominion o- 
ver the Body too; makes that Red: with Bluſhes, 
and Pale with Fear ; provokes Laughter and Tears ; 
forces it to ſtart and ſhiver ; to tremble with An- 
ger, leap for Joy, ſwoonand faint away with Vio- 
lence of Paſlion. 

Conſider it with regard to the World in general, 
and Speech is as it were the Hand of the Soul, which 
This uſes as the Body does the Natural one, for 
taking and receiving, for asking and for giving Aſ- 
ſiſtance. This is the great Goer-between, the Car- 
rier of Intelligence, the Factor for Trade f, as the 
Latin Etymologiſts tell us, that the Word which 
ſignifies Traffck and Commerce, derives it ſelf from 
Mercury the God of Eloquence. By It Treaties of 
Peace are made, War proclaim'd, all manner of 
Buſineſs publick and private negotiated and dif- 
patched ; Learning, and all the hidden Treaſures of 
the Mind uttered and diftributed.: For This in 
Truth is the Original and the Inſtrument of all 
Communication ; the' Band and Cement of Hu- 
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mane Society, ( Pen iid the Language be perfeR- 
ly underſtood ; for as one of the Ancients ſaid, 
A Man had better be in the Compeny of a Dog that he 
knows, and acquainted with, than in that of another 
Man, who cannot make himſelf. underſtood by ws. So 
that one Foreigner to another does by no means 
anſwer the} Charadter of his Nature, and is .in ef- 
fed as no Man. ) "E. 
In ſhort, The Tongue is a Tool converted to all 
manner of Uſes; an Inſtrument of Good and 
Pry. Evil, as Wiſdem it ſelf hath taught us; Life and 
xviui. 21. Death are in the Power of the Tougue. The Advanta- 
ges and the Inconveniences that proceed from it 
are never to be expreſt ; a prudent or an incautious, 
a wicked, or a conſcientious uſe of it, diſpoſes our 
own , and ſometimes other , Peoples Fortunes ; 
or draws down infinite Dangers ; preſerves or de- 
of - £6 ſtroys Reputation: So that nothing is of better or 
Taeve. Worſe Conſequence than, the Tongue. The Tongue 
Prov.x.20.9f the Wiſe and Faſt ( ſays the ſame Divine Wiſdom) 
xii. 18. x as-choice Silver, it is Health, it is a Tree of Life, 
x'-4- enriching, healing, reconciling; a Preſervative and 
a Happineſs. . It is as the Door to a Royal Cahi- 
net, upon the opening whereof we immediately 
fee a Thouſand precious Rarities, more' beautiful, 
miore valuable than all the Wealth of both the 1- 


_Similirudes and Exam pies: perejnengly ang, alone 
y , 1s Keading, and renders 
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Nation to Nation ; 
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upon all occaſions, (like the Wealthy and Prudent 


Houſholder alluded to in the Goſpel ) to bring forth Mar. xii; 
. out of his Treaſures things new and old. Such tenefi- IM 


cial Inſtru&ions as may be of uſe to regulate- the 
Manners of private Perſons, and dire& the Go- 
vernment and Adminiſtration of the Publick ; ſuch 
as may be ſerviceable to all Circumſtances, all the 
Parts and Duties of Men, and teach them: both 
how to Live, and how to Die well. And when 
Theſe are introduc'd at ſeaſonable Times, and ma- 
nag'd with Diſcretion, the Beauty and the Plea- 
ſure of them is exceeding great, as well as the 


Benefit and Advantage ; 4 Word fitly ſpoken is like Prov. 
Apples of Gold in Pifures of Silver. So the Wieſt xxv. 17. 


of Men hath exprefs'd the Counſels, or Reproofs, 
or Comforts handſomly deliver'd ; and what can 
poſlibly be more grateful, more valuable, more or- 
namental? | 

The Mouth of a wicked Man, quite contrary, is 
a noiſom ſtinking Pit ; his Breath is contagious, 
and kills like a Peſtilence; Murders his” Neigh- 
bour ſecretly, Stabs and wounds his Reputation to 
Death ; and then inſults'over his mangled Honour 
with a barbarous Triumph. It isSword, and Fire, 
and Poyſon, and Death, and Hell, and Every thing 
that is miſchievous and deſtructive... The Holy 
Spirit it {elf hath allow'd it no better a Character 


for St.. Fames hath call'd it a Fire, a World of Iniqui- Jam.iii.6. 


ty, a Defiler of the whole - Body, an ' Incendiary to the 
Courſe of Nature ; and thi Firebrand it ſelf kindled in 


Hell. And the Son of Syrach hath enlarg'd upon Ecclus. 
the Subject ſo well, that the whole Paſſage ought xxviii. 
to be inſerted. Curſe rhe Whiſperer and Double-Tongued, 326 


for ſuch have deſtroy d many that were at Peace.” A Back- 
biting Tongue bath diſquieted many, and driven them from 

FL Gee 8 Cities 'hath- it pull'd down, 
and overthrown the Houſes of great Men.:' Whoſo heark- 
eneth anto it ſhall "never reft, nar: dwell. ley. 
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The Stroke of the Whip maketh Marks in the Fleſh, but- 


the Stroke of the Tongue breaketh the Bones. Many bave 
fallen by the Edge of the Sword, but not ſo many as 


bave fallen by the Tongue. - Well # He that is defended 


from it, and hath not paſs'd through the Venom thereof ; 
who hath not drawn the Yoke thereof, nor bath been 
bound in her Bands. For the Yoke thereof is a Yoke of 
Iron; and the Bands thereof are Bands of Braſs. The 
Death thereof * an evil Death , the Grave, « better 

than it. 
Now Theſe Two, Hearing and Speech, anſwer, 
Correſpon- and have a. near and intimate Relation to one 
dence of another; Each of them ſingle is of no Significance 
— , at all; and therefore Nature, to make Either of 
P24: them uſeful, found it neceſſary to ſupply us with 
Both. They are the Two Doors of the Soul, 
whereby ſhe ſends in and out, and holds a Corre- 
ſpondence all the World over ; nay, ſhe does not 
only ſend, but go; for by theſe two, like Veſlels 
with their Orifices joyn'd, the Soul communicates 
and pours out her Thoughts, and transfuſes her 
very Self into another's Breaſt. Where theſe Paſ- 
ſages are ſhut and cloſed, as they are in the Deaf 
and Dumb, the Mind is in: perpetual Miſery and 
Solitude ; For Hearing is the Door for Entrance, 
and Speech for going Abroad: By the former of 
theſe, the Soul receives the Conceptions of others; 
by the latter ſhe imparts and enriches them with 
her own. The mutual Operation of theſe Two 
may be reſembled to the Flint and the Steel, from 
the Concuflion and Strokes whereof, Trath, like a 
Sacred: Fire, is kindled ; . For They agitati and 
0 ? (©; 


- been” put: into. the Mind before it can be 


L drawn 
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' drawn out from thence. And accordingly we ſee 


that Perſons born Deaf, are conſtantly Dumb too. 
The firſt thing to be done is to furniſh chis Houſe 
within, which is ordinarily done by Hearing; and 
then follows the diſtributing our Stores by - 
verſation and Speech : So that the Good and Evil 
of what we ſpeak, will depend upon the Good 
and Evil of what we hear : For ſuch as we are ac- 


. cuſtom'd to receive, ſuch of neceflity we muft 


give back again : And therefore a Man ſhould above 
all things keep his Ears chaſte and unpolluted, and 
ſtop them againſt Vice and Indecency ; for this ſort 
of Communication is exceeding infectious,and taints 
the Mind preſently. The Advices that are proper 
for the Uſe and Government of our Speech, will be 
inſiſted upon hereafter. 


CHAP. XIL 


Of the other Faculties, viz. Imagination, 
Memory, and Appetite. 


HE Fancy or Imaginative Faculty, firſt col- 

leds the ſeveral Images receiv'd by the Senſes, 
forms Idea's out of them, and lays them up for 
uſe. ' This is done in ſo accurate and Faichful a 
manner, that though the Objects themſelves be far 
diſtant, nay, though the Man be aſleep, ' and all 
his Senſes lock'd up, yet this Faculty repreſents 
them to the Mind and Thoughts, in Images fo 
ſtrong, fo lively, that the Imagination does the ve- 
ry fame to the Underſtanding now, which the 
Obje& it ſelf did, by the firſt and freſheſt Im- 
preflions heretofore. 7 


The 
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The Memorative Faculty ' is the Regiſter and Store- 
houſe of all the Idea's and Images firſt perceiv'd by 
the Senſes, and then collected and ſeal'd up by the 
Tmagination.. NY Ee | 

The Nye 25 ſeeks, and purſues, and culls out of 
all theſe things ſo apprehended, ſuch of them as 
appear to be Good and moſt Agreeable. 


_ 


CHA.P. XIII. 


of the Intelleual Faculty ; which is peculiar 
| to the Humane Soul. | 


Efore we enter upon any other Diſcourſe rela- 
I. ting to this Subje&, it is neceſlary to obſerve 
the Seat or Inſtrument of this Faculty, and then its 

Action, or Method of Operating. 
The Seat Now the Seat, or rather the Throne of the Rea- 
end Inſtru- ſonable Soul, where it ſits and reigns a is 
yg of the rot the Heart, ( as' was generally ſuppoſed before 
Plato and Hipergts ): but, the Brain ; For the Heart 
is not capable of Wiſdom, hut is properly the Seat 
and Source of Vegetation. Now the Brain, which 
in Man much exceeds the Quantity affign'd to ay 
other Creature, muſt be ſo. contriv'd and diſpos'd, 
that the Reaſonable Soul may a& freely ; andin 
order hereunto, the Figure of it muſt be almoſt 
like that of a-Ship ; it muſt notbe a perfe&t Round, 
it muſt not be too Great, nor too Lattle ; -. though. 
of the Two Extremes the Exceſs is much leſs to 
« be found fault with, than the Defect: Ic muſt be: 
compos'd of a delicate fluid Subſtance, of fine and 
ſubtle Parts, ar:d theſe well joyn'd together, and all, 
united without any Separation , - or void Spaces 
throughout the whole. It hath Four ſmall Cavi- 
| ties 
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vities'or Ventricles, Three of which lie forward 
in the middle, -and, are-plac'd' in 'a Collateral 
Line. to 'one/''anothev: The Fourth lies behind 
theſe, toward the 'hinder part of the Head, and is 


fingle by it ſelf Dhis'is the Shop in which the 


Vital Spirits are” firſt! form'd and united, in order 
to.the being afterwards converted into Animal Spi- 
rits, and then convey'diinto the Three Cavities that - 
lie forward : And'thefe' Animal Spirits are the In- 
ſtruments made. uſe' of by the Soul, for diſcharg- 
ing her ſeveral Fundtions, and” exerciſing all her 
Faculties. Thoſe Faculties are likewiſe Three ; the 
Underſtanding, the' Memory,and the Imagination: And 
theſe are not exercis'd diſtintly and apart, nor hath 
each of them a'different Ventricle of the Brainap- 
propriated to it; ( which is all 'an- old and vulgar 
Errour concerning'them ) but their Operations are 
alltogether, and in''common. All the Three: Fa- 
culries' exert themſelves in all and every of the 
Three Cavities ; ſomewhat like our Bodily Senſes, 
which-are double, 'and have Two Organs, in-each 
of which the ſame Senſe. performs all its Opera- 
tions entire. -From hence it comes to pals, ' that 
a Man who is-hurt or diſabled in Two of theſe 
Three: Ventricles, '( as one in- a Palſie, for In- 
ſtance ) does 'yet*continue to'have : the uſe of all 


' his. Three Faculties-: That is, He underſtands,:and 
. remembers, and forms Idea's ſtill, by virtue of that 


One Cavity, which the Diſeaſe hath not yet ſei- 
Zed upon. It- is true, he does-this more weakly, 


and'every Operation of every kind is more im- 


perfe& than it was formerly, uſe the Strength 
and - Vigour -of One is not equal- to the united 
Force of Three : But yet it evidently follows from 
hence, that each Faculty hath-not' its Workhouſe 
in. a diſtin Apartment, and entire to it ſelf a- 
lone ; for then, 'afloon as any of *theſe Ventricles 


begins to be diſabled, that Faculty: to WE 


belongs, muſt immediately ceaſe, and cou'd:never 


more be exerted in an _—_ at.all.- 1 5 
J- Some Perſons have i Opinion, . that the 


_ a! Reaſonable Soul: is not: ical ; that is, that it 
pus" _ can adt ſeparately and independently, and hath no 
i Orga. need of any Corporeal Inſtrument to affiſt it in 
nical. the Diſcharge of its Fun&tions. ” And this Notion 
they have been more. fond of, becauſe they ima- 
gine it of, conſequence for proving the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul. Now without engaging in _a vaſt 
and dark Labyrinth of ay 2g about a Matter 
which we are incapable knowing perfedtly, 


this Queſtion may be brought. to a ſhort Ifſue : | 


For if we will but credit our own Eyes, and our 
own Experience , every Day gives us Demonſtra- 
tions, which overthrow this Opinion, and efta- 
bliſh the Contrary. It is certain that all Men have 


not equal Capacities, nor do they apprehend things, 


? or argue upon them alike ,' but the Diſparity is 
very great and viſible between one Man and an- 
other. It is' no lefs evident, that the ſame -Per- 
ſon changes, and differs from himſelf ; that his 
Reaſon is more clear, and perfet, and ſtrong at 
one Time, and at one Ape, injone Diſpoſition of 
Body, and in one Circumſtance of Fortune and 
Life, than it is in another. One Man can do 
nothing except he have Eaſe and Leiſure; another 


requires Dangers and Difficulties - to rouze him, . 


and never thinks to purpoſe, till he be preſt hard, 
and driven to  Extremities : A. Third finds himſelf 
much more capable in Health: than in Sickneſs: 
And a Fourth feels his Mind moſt vigorous and 
active, then when his Diſeaſes and Weakneſs have 
reduc'd his Body loweſt, The ſame Man at one 
Seaſon excels in Judgment,and flags in his Fancy:; ſo 
that One Faculty, decays in proportion as Another 
improves. Now the moſt. probable Account. that 
can be given for all theſe Differences and 'Alte- 
rati- 
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rations, ſeems to be a difference in the State and 
Diſpoſition of the Organs, which are to the Soul 
as Tools to the Artiticer. Which way but this 
ſhall we anſwer for the ſtrange Effects we ſee 
produc'd by Drunkenneſs, by the Bite of a Mad 
Dog , by a high Fever, by a Blow upon the 
Head, by the Vapours that riſe/ from the Sto- 
mach and annoy the Brain ; and by ſeveral 0- 
ther Accidents which affect any of the Parts there- 
abouts 2 What Confuſions do they make , how 
perfectly ſtupid, and childiſh, and Fantick do Men 
grow upon them, loſe their Memory quite , and 
feel their Heads turn'd upſide down, their former 
Idea's eraced, their Judgment deſtroy'd 2 All the 
Wiſdom of Greece is not able to maintain it ſelf 
againſt them; and if the Shock 'be very violent 
indeed, then it does not only diſturb and enfeeble, 
but quite drive away the Soul, and conſtrain her 
to remove out of the Body. Now it is plain, that 
theſe Accidents are purely Corporeal, and conſe- 


quently they cannot affe&t what is not ſo ; they 


can never fly ſo high as the exalted and Spiritu- 
al Faculties of the Reaſonable Soul ; all that they 
can do is to vitiate the Organs, to put 'Them out 
of their Coutſe, and intercept the uſual Commu- 
nications ; and when This is once effeted , the 
Soul can no longer a& regularly ; She may com- 
mand, but They cannot obey ; and if theſe Or- 
gans are ſore bruiſed, and diſtorted very grievouſly, 
then She and They can no longer ſubſift toge- 
ther : The Lodging is no longer fit to entertain 
her, and ſhe mult be gone. 
Now I do by no means ſee, how this Opinion 
can be guilty of any Prejudice to that of the Im- 


mortality of the Soul ; For firſt, We are not here en- 


quiring what the Soul: is, but how ſhe operates, 
and what Laws of Action ſhe is bound up to, 


while in Conjunction w_ a Mortal Body. _ 
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Secondly, The making Uſe of. Corporeal Inftru- 
ments, does by no Means prove the Uſer to be 
Corporeal or Mortal. God, without all Queſtion, is 
Immortal, and yet God himſelf does not think it 
below him to uſe ſuch; and to proportion the 
Effects and Operations of his Providence to them. 
He produces Men of different Underftandings and 
Parts, according to the Conſtitution of their Pa- 
rents, and the Concurrence of other Natural Cauſes; 
nay, even according to the different Climate, and 
Country, and Air they are born in. 'For Greece and 
Italy have ever been obſerv'd to produce Men of 
quicker, and clearer Wait, than Mu{covy and Tartary, 
And as God\does in this Caſe, ſo does the Mind in 0- 
thers. It reaſons better or worſe, remembers more or 
leſs Faithfully, hath a more fruitful, or more barren 
Imagination , according as the Organs ( which 
are the Corporeal Inſtruments appointed to ſerve 
tt upon hel: Occaſjons ) are better or worſe di- 
ſpoſed to do their Duty. Now the Brain is pro- 
perly the Inſtrument of the Reaſonable Soul, and 
therefore upon the due Temperament of This, a 
great deal muſt needs, indeed the Whole in a 
manner, will depend :. That therefore ſhall be the 
next Thing we attempt to give an Account of. 

By this Temperament 1s to be underſtood the 
Mixture and Proportion of the Four Prime Qua- 
lities, Hot and Cold, Moiſt and Dry ; or rather a Fifth 
Quality, which is, as it were, a Harmony reſulting 
from a due Conjunction of all theſe together, like 
that Concord in Sounds,which ariſes from a Friendly 
Complication of different Notes. Now upon that 
Mixture of the Brain it is, that the State and the 
Operations of the Reaſonable Soul depend. On- 
ly This is Man's great Unhappineſfs, that the Three 
Faculties, Underſtanding, Memory, and Imagination, do 
each of them require different, nay, contrary Tem- 


- perainents, for their Exerciſe and Perfection. The 
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Tempera- 
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Temperament proper for the Underſtanding is a Pre- 
dominance of Dry ; and this gives us ſome Ac- 
count, how it comes to paſs, that Perſons far gone 
in Years, are more Intelligent and Judicious, than 
thoſe that are Younger. For, beſides the Advantages 
which Art, and Study, and Experience may give 
them ; they have a Diſpoſition to it from Nature ; 
The Brain, as Men grow older, purifying it ſelf 
from Excrementitious Humours, and growing dryer 
every Day : For the ſame Reaſon, in all likeli- 
hood, Melancholy Perſons, and thoſe under At- 
fiction, and Want, and Perſons that are faſting 
(it being an Effet of Grief. and Faſting to keep 
the Brain dry) may be better diſpoſed to think; 
and qualified to do it to good Purpoſe, as well as 
ſome of them are neceſlitated by their Circum- 
ſtances, to apply themſelves to it. This is farther 
obſervable in Brutes ; Ants, and Bees, and Ele- 
phants, as they are the Dryeſt, ſo they ate the moſt 
capable, and ingenious of 'any ; and thoſe of a 
moiſt Conſtitution, ( the Swine for Inſtance) are 
Stupid and Senſeleſs. Thus again in Men ; Thoſe 
of Southerly Countries, excel in Wiſdom, from the 
Drought of their Brain, and their inward Heat 


| being moderated, by that of a Violent Sun with- 


out, which exhales ir. 

The Temperament beſt accommodated to the Me- 
mory is Moiſt ; and hence it is, that Ghildren are 
more ready and perfe& in it, than old People ; 
hence it is moſt 'apt and faithful in a Morning, 
when the Brain hath been well refreſhed, and 
throughly moiſtned by'a good Nights Sleep ; hence 
alſo the Inhabitants of the Nortchers Climates, have 
the ſtrongeſt Memories, for Theſe are under a 
moiſter Air, by Means of their great:Diſtance from 
the Sun. But this Moiſture muſt not be ſo mi- 
fiaken as if I meant, that the Temper of the 
Memory is fluid, like Water ; but. rather ſuch a 

| = Moiſture 
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enough with: A40;t -or Dry, and is far from being 
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Moiſture as we may obſerve in Air, Glew, Greaſe, 
or Oyl ; ſomething of ſuch a Subſtance and Con- 
tinuity of Parts, as may both take the Impreflion 
ealily, and keep it a great while ; as we ſce Pictures 
do, that are laid in Oyl Colours. 

The Temperament fitteſt for the Imagination, is Hot, 
which makes Diſtracted, Hair-brain'd, and Feveriſh 
People, excel all others in bold and lofty Flights 
of Fancy. Thus Poerry, Divination, and all that de- 
pends upon Imagination, were always thought to pro- 


* ceed from a ſort of Fury and Inſpiration. This Fa- 


culty is for the ſame Reaſon moſt Vigorous in Youth 
and the Flower of our Age : The Poets according- 
ly flouriſhed at theſe Years, and Almighty God, 
(who even in Supernatural Influences and Effeats, 
made great uſe of Natural Cauſes, and did as lit- 
tle Violence as was poſlible, to a Courſe of his 
own Inftituting) ordered the Matter ſo, that moſt 
of the Prophets ſhould do ſo roo. The ſame Rea- 
ſon holds likewiſe for thoſe Middle Regions, and 
more Moderate Climates, between the Nor:h and 
the South, where Men are obſerv'd to excel in thoſe 
Arts and Sciences, which are derived from the 
Strength and Sprightlineſs' of Fancy. =» 
Now, from this great inequality of theſe Mix- 
tures and Proportions, it frequently happens, that 
a Man may be tolerably well to paſs in all theſe 
Three Faculties, and not arrive at an Excellence 
in any one of them; as alſo, That a Man may 
conſpicuous, and exceeding well Accompliſh'd 
in' one of theſe Reſpecs, and yet very Wanting 
and Deſpicable in the other Two. Ir is manifeſt, 
the Temperaments adapted for the Memory, and the 
Underſtanding, are the moſt Diſtant and Contrary 
in the World ; for what can be more fo than, Moiſt 
and Dry? That of the Imagination does not ſeem 
ſo remote from the. Reſt, for Hot will agree well 
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Incompatible with either 3 and yet, though theſe 
ſeem ſo conſiſtent in Nature, we ſee them very 
ſeldom reconcil'd in Fa& ; For thoſe who are e- 
ſteemed moſt Excellent in Imagination, are general- 
ly found very Weak both in Point of Memory and 
Underſtanding 3 and thought near a Kin to Fools or 
Mad-Men. The Reaſon whereof may poflibly be 
This. That the Heat, which feeds and exalts their 
Imagination, waſts and exhauſts that Moiſture, with 
which the Memory is afliſted ; and alſo the fineſt and 
moſt volatile of Thoſe Spirits, of which that Dry- 
neſs Partakes, which is ſerviceable to the Under- 
fanding ; and the Faculty , when deſtitute of theſe, 
grows flat and heavy. So that in Effe& This is an 
Enemy to both the other Temperaments, and Ex- 
perience ſhews it to be Deſtructive of them. 
From all that hath been ſaid we may plainly 
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ſee, that the Principal Temperaments, which ſerve, Bur Three 
afliſt, and ſet the reaſonable Soul on working, and & *hem. 


which diſtinguiſh the Excellencies of the Mind, 


according to 1ts Faculties, are Three, and cannot ex- 


' ceed that Number. For Cold - which is the Fourth, 


is of no ſignificance at all; Hot, and Moift, and 
Dry only, can contribute to Mens Ingenuity. The 
Other tis a fluggiſh, unactive Principle, and, inſtead 
of quickening, does only benumb and. ſtupifie the 


| Soul, and put a Stop to all its Motions. There- 


fore, when in reading ſome Authors, we find them 
recommending Cold, as of uſe to the Underſtand- 
ing, and ſaying, that Men of a Cold Brain, ſuch 
as thoſe of Melancholy Complexions, or under the 
Southern Climes, are Prudent, Wiſe, Ingenious 
and the like; we muſt not there underſtand the 
Word Cold in its Natural and moſt received Senſe, 
but interpret it of a large Abatement and more 
moderate Degree of Heat only. For nothing can 
be more oppoſite to F/iſdom, and a good Under- 
Itanding, than that Exceſs of Heat, which yet to 
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the bettering of the Imagination, and refining the 


Fancy would be of great Importance. And ac- 


_ cording to the three Temperaments, of the Brain, 


6. 
The Facul- 
ties Sub- 
divided. 


and Proportion, . 


there are three correſponding Faculties of the Rea- 
ſonable Soul. But both the One, and the Other of 
theſe admit of ſeveral Degrees ; and may be vari- 
ouſly ſubdivided, and diſtinguiſhed. | 

The Principal Offices, to be diſcharged by the 
Underſtanding, and the different Qualifications of 
Men, with regard to it, are Three ; To conclude tru- 
ly, To diſtinguiſh nicely, and To chooſe wiſely. The 
Sciences that fall properly under this Faculty, are 
School-Divinity 3 The Speculative Part of Phy- 
ſick, Logick, Natural and Moral Philoſophy. 

The Memory hath likewiſe Three Qualities to 
be diſtinguiſhed by. For there is One ſert of Memory, 
which eaſily receives Impreflions, and eaſily Joſs 
them again. A Second, which quickly remembers, 
and ſeldom or never forgets; and a Third, where 
che Impreſſion is hard to be made, and yet is pre- 
ſently worn out again. 'The Sciences proper to this 
Faculty are Grammar, and the Theory of the Ci- 
vil Law, Dogmatical Divinity, Coſmography, and 
Arithmetick. 

The Imaginatiin abounds in Diſtin&ions, and 
Differences are occalioned by it, much more than 
either the Memory or the Underſtanding is capable 
of. To this belong, after a more peculiar manner, 
Fanciful Inventions, Pleaſant Conceits, Witty Jelts, 
Sharp Reflections, Ingenious Repartees 3; Fictions 
and Fables, Figures and Compariſons, Propriety and 
Purity of Expreſſion ; and in a Word, All that 
Quaintneſs, and Elegance, and Eaſineſs, which 
adorns Converſation, and becomes the Character 
of a Man of Senſe, and Good Breeding. And there- 
fore we may.range under this Diviſion, Poetry, 
Eloquence, Muſick, Correſpondence, Harmony, 


_ Now 
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Now, from, hence it appears, that Sprightlinels, 
Subrilty, Readineſs of Parts, and all that which 
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commonly goes by the Name of 7#r, is to be Coma 


imputed to the Warmth of Imagination. Solidity, 
Mature Tudgment, and Truth to the Dryneſs of the 
Underſtanding. "The Imagination is Active, and Blu- 
ſtering, and Buſy ; keeps all about it awake, and 
ſets the other Faculties on work. "The Underſtanding 
is a grave, ſedate, and ſevere Action ; The Me- 
mory as not at all, but is purely Paſflive ; and the 
manner of theſe Operations, ſeems to be thus. In 
the Firſt Place, the Imagination colleds together the 
Idea's and Figures of Things, not only ſuch as are 


culties. 


preſent by the conveyance and miniſtry of the five 


Senſes ; but thoſe that are abſent too, by the Af- 
ſiſtance of that Inward and Common Receptacle, 
called the Senſorium commune, where the Forms of 
them lie depoſited. The Next thing in Order is to 
repreſent theſe to the Underſtanding (if that be 
thought fit ) and then this Faculty takes them in- 
to Conſideration ; examines, digeſts, and makes a 
Judgment of them. When Thar is over, the Ima- 
gination lays them up carefully to be preſerved in 
the Memory ; (as a Man takes down a Memoran- 
dum in his Table-Book) that fo they may be con- 
ſulted, and made uſe of again, when any future 
Occaſion ſhall call for them. Or it the Imagina- 
tion be not fo diſpoſed, then ſhe commits theſe 
things into the Memorys Cuſtody, without refer- 
ring them to the Underſtanding at all, and fo the 
Second Branch of this Operation is wholly Super- 
ſeded. Now this Accourt informs us, that the 
Acts of Recolle&ion, Repreſenting to the Intelle- 
&tual Faculty, laying up in the Memory , and 
drawing out thoſe Stores again for Uſe, are 
all of them Operations of the Imaginative Faculty. 
So that "That Common Repoſitory, the Internal Senſs, 
( Reminiſcence, as it is called ) and Fancy , come 
I 4 within 
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within the Compaſs of This, anq1 are not ( as 

ſome pretend ) Powers of the Mind, diſtin& and 

ſeparate from it. And conſequently there is no- 

thing in thoſe Operations, that ſhou'd oblige us to 

quit the former Diviſion, or allow more Facul- 

ties of the Reaſonable Soul, than the Three al- 
ready inſiſted upon. 

= * The Common People, who ( to give them their 

The Facul- Que ) are very ſeldom in the right, havean high 

5 79” Efteem, and make a marvellous to do with Meme- 

ry, extolling This infinitely above the other Two; 

The only Reaſon whereof ſeems to be, that this 

hath more of Shew, is more pretending and for- 

ward, and makes a greater Noiſe in Converſation, 

Hence it is, that a Man whoſe Memory is well 

ſtored, is uſually reputed a great Scholar ; and that 

-—>> to pronounce one a Perſon of good Parts, you 

x/ look no farther than his having a good Memory; 

as if Learning were to be preferr'd before Wiſdom, 

which indeed comes infinireiy' ſhort of it; and 

this Faculty from whence it is furniſhd , is the 

leaſt valuable of all the Three ; For it is conſiſtent 

with great Folly, and inſufferabie Impertinence ; 

and very rarely to be met with in any great De- 

gree, Where the Perſon excels in Underſtanding 

and Wiſdom; for the Temperaments indeed from 

whence they reſult, are con:rary to one another. 

From this vulgar Errour , ] ſuppoſe the impro- 

per Methods of teaching Children, to have taken 

their Riſe; it being the Cuſtom of Country- 

Schools almoſt every where, to follow them cloſe 

with Tasks to be got by Heart ( as they call it) 

that ſo they may be able to repeat, and quote 

things readily out of Books. Thus they ſtuff their 

Memories Fl and load them with the Riches of 

other Men, without taking any care to awaken 

and whet the Underſtanding ; to form or to re- 

fine the Judgment : Which, after all, is the moſt 
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neceſſary part of Inſtruction, to ſhew them the 
true worth of their Natural Faculties, to draw out 
the Stores and Abilities of their own. Mind, and 
by the Exerciſe and Improvement of their Home- 
Growth, to render them conſiderate, and wile, 
and qualify'd forall manner of Buſineſs. Accordingly 
we ſee, that many of your Scholars, which car- 
ry all Ariffotle and Cicero in their Heads, are mere 
Prigs and Puts, and incapable of any management 
at all; and, that, ( generally ſpeaking) the World 
is led by the Noſe, and all the weightieſt Aﬀairs 
of Governments entruſted with Men of little or 
no Learning. Which yet no doubt is of infinite 
Advantage, and wou'd render even the prudenteſt 
and cunningeſt Politicians, yet more capable than 
they are, if wiſely inſtil}d, and well usd. But 
then they muſt not ( as the way of the World 
is) value themſelves upon Other Men's Wif- 
dom ; nor think it their Own, becauſe they re- 
member it ; but make it ſo, by digeſting what they 
read, incorporating it with their own Thoughts, 
refining and improving upon it, and knowing how 
to convert it to the Uſe and Benefit of themſelves 


and others. But to return ; All Wiſe Men have - 


given the Preference to the Underſtanding ; and ad- 
mit it to be the moſt excellent and choiceſt Piece 
of Furniture belonging to the Mind. If this moves 
righr, all the reſt goes true, and the Man is wile ; 
and if this be falſe, the whole Movement is out 
of Courſe. Imagination is the Second in Dignity ; 
and Memory 1s the Laſt and Loweſt. 

The following Similicude may perhaps contri- 


bute ſomething to our apprehending the true State 4n Image 


of theſe Faculties, and the different Circumſtances ms 
ree 


and Relations they are in, more perfeatly. The 
Reaſonable Soul then cannot be more painted 
to the Life, than by forming an Idea of it to 
our {elves , as a Court of Judicature, ' Now in eve- 
ry 
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ry ſuch Court there are Three Degrees and Orders of 
Perſons concern'd : The Uppermoft and moſt Ho- 
nourable Order is the Bench of Fudges ; and here 
there is little or no Noiſe, but a World of Buſj- 
neſs and Diſpatch : For They proceed calmly and 
quietly ; and without any Hurry or Paffion, try 
Cauſes , decide Controverſies and Claims, make 
Decrees, and give the Final Determination to all 
Matters brought before them : This carries a very 
lively reſemblance to the Underſtanding, which is 
the higheſt, the moſt honourable, and the judging 
Faculty of the Soul. The Second is the Bar, where 
the Council and the Attorneys are plac'd; and 
here is a world of Clutter, and Bawling, and 
Noiſe, but nothing done ; for they can bring no- 
thing to an Iſſue; They make no Orders nor A- 
wards, pronounce no Sentences : All Their Buſi- 
neſs is only to diſcuſs Matters, to plead the Cauſe, 
and to lay it before the Judge. This is a lively 
Picture of the Imagination, which is a loud, a 
bluſtering, and a reſtleſs Faculty ; never lies ſtill, 
not even then, when the Soul feems perfectly 
bound up in the profoundeſt Sleep ; but is eternal- 
ly buzzing about the Brain, like a boyling Pot ; 
and this can never fix, or come to a peremptory 
Reſolution in any thing. The Third and laſt De- 
. gree is that of the Notaries, and Regiſters, and 
Clerks ; where there is neither Noiſe nor Action : 
It is no part of their Concern which way things 
g0; they are purely Paflive; and all they have 
to do, is to make Entries of what paſſes in Court, 
and to take Care that the Records be faithfully 
kept, and ready. to be produc'd upon occaſion. 
This gives us no ill. Idea of , the Ademory , and 
its Office. Ws 
The 4&9 or Employment of the Soul is Know- 


5 Opera- ledge or Underſtanding ; and this is of Univerſal ex- 


tent ; For the Mind. 45, a Houſe open to every 
h | Gueſt z 
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Gueſt ; a Subject _ to/receive any Impreſflion. 
a 


As the Philoſophers ſay/the Primitive Matter is 
diſpoſed to be moulded into any Forms ; or as a 
Looking-Glaſs receives and refle&ts all Faces; ſo 
this Soul is capable of conſidering all things in- 
differently, be they Viſible or Inviſible, Univer- 
fals or Particulars ; Obje&s of Senſe or not, the 
Underſtanding is in at All. But ( if we may be al 
low'd to argue from the vaſt, and almoſt infinite 
Diverſity of Opinions, and the ſtill growing 
Doubts upon this Matter ) it is acquainted with 
it ſelf the leaſt of any thing. This Knowledge 
is but dim and indirect ; Ir is attained by Refle- 
ion only, and the Knowledge of other things. 
brought home, and apply'd to it ſelf: By which ic 
feels, that it does underſtand, and thence infers a 
Power and Capacity of this kind. This ſeems to 
be the Method, by which our Minds attain to 
the Knowledge of Themſelves. Almighty God, 
who is the Sovereign Mind, knows Himſelf firſt, 
and all things elſe in Himſelf : Bur Man, who is 
the laſt and loweſt of all the Intelletual World, 
inverts that Order quite, and diſcerns* other things 
before he can come to any Knowledge of Him- 
ſelf; for His Mind is in Contemplation of Other 
Objects, ( like the Eyein a Looking-Glaſs ) which 
cannot work upon it ſelf without the help of a 
Medium, and ſes nothing at Home, while the Vi- 
ſion is continu d in a {treight Line, but can do it 
by Reflection only. | 
But the great Difficulty to be enquir'd into 


upon this occaſion, concerns the Manner of Ope- The nauxer 
ration, and by what Method the Soul attains to * 


the Knowledge of Things. The moſt receiv'd O- 
pinion is that deriv'd from Ari/orle, importing, 
That the Mind underſtands and is inſtructed by 
the Senſes :. That it is naturally and of it ſelf, a 
perfect Blank, a clean. White Paper 3 and _ 

wWilat- 
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whatever is written in it afterwards, muft be di- 
Rated by the Senſes, and cannot be convey'd thi- 
ther any other way. 

But firſt of all, This is fac from being Uni- 
verſally true ; for, (as was hinted before, and the 
Point referred hither for a farther Diſquiſition ) 
there have been great Authorities of Philoſophers, 
that the firſt Seeds of all Sciences, and Vertues, 
and neceſſary Knowledge, are originally fown in 
our Minds, and grafted there by Nature ; fo that 
Men may if they pleaſe, live very comfortably, 
and grow Rich out of their own Stock ; and, 
provided they take but a little care to cultivate 
and cheriſh the kindly Beginnings, the Harveſt 
will not fail to be plentiful, and abundantly to 
reward their Pains. 

Again ; That Opinion ſeems highly injurious to 
God and Nature, and taxes them with unreaſo-. 
nable Partiality : For upon theſe Terms the Ra- 
tional Soul is more ſparingly dealt with, and left 
in a much worſe Condition, than either the Ve- 

etative, or Senſitive, of any other Creature what- 
oever : For all Theſe, as hath already. been ob- 
ſerv'd, exerciſe their Functions readily, and are 
ſufficiently inſtructed by their own Native Endow- 
ments, in all things neceſſary for their Purpoſe. 
Thus Beaſts apprehend ſeveral Things without Ex- 
perience, and the Diſcipline of Senſe : They make 
Inferences, ſo far as their Caſe requires, and con- 
clude Univerſals from Particulars : From the ſight 
$:e 44y. of One Man they know the Humane Shape where- _ 

pew Chap. foever they ſee it again ; they are forewarn'd to 

avoid Dangers, even while inviſible ; and to fol- 

low after That which is agreeable and beneficial 

to Themſelves, and their Young : And wou'd it 

not be a Reproach, or ſcandalous Blunder and Ab- 

ſurdity in Nature, if this Noble, this Divine Fa- 
culty, ſhou'd have no Proviſion at all of its "_ , 
| ut 
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but ſent about a begging, and depend for mere 
Neceſſaries upon ſo mean, fo frail Relief, as what 
the Senſes are able to give ? 7 

Once more ; How can we perceive that the Un- 
derſtanding ſhou'd go to School to the Senſes, and 
be taught by Them, who are not able to teach 
themſelves ? What precious Maſters are theſe, 
whoſe utmoſt Knowledge goes no deeper than bare- 
ly the Accidents and Outfides of Things ? For, as 
to the Natures, Forms, and real Eſſences of them, 
they know nothing at all of the Matter. And if 
This be the Caſe of Individual Subſtances, much 
leſs are they capable of penetrating into Univerſals, 
the dark and profound Myſteries of Nature, and all 


thoſe things which do not affect the Senſe at all. 


Beſides ; If all Knowledge were deriv'd from the 
Senſes, the Conſequence of this ( one would think) 
ſhou'd be, That They, whoſe Senſes are the quick- 
eſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt diſcerning, wou'd always 
be the Perſons moſt conſpicuous for Ingenuity, 
and Learning, and Skill in Reaſoning. But we 
frequently ſee it happen juſt contrary ; that ſuch 
People are the dulleit, moſt ſtupid, and moſt in- 
capable of all others. Nay, Hp Perſons have 
thought their Bodily Senſes rather an Obſtruction 
than any Advantage to their Improvement : And 
upon that Account have wilfully depriv'd them- 
ſelves of them, that ſo the Soul might be more 
expedite and free, and do her Buſineſs without Di- 
ſtration, when the Avocations and Diſturbance 
of Senſible Objeats were taken out of the way. 
Now if this Matter be as I have repreſented it; 
you will ask perhaps, Why theſe things are not 
always perform'd by the Soul, and why not by 
every Man alike 2 What hinders that all ſhould 
not be equally Wiſe and Knowing ; but eſpecial- 
ly, why it ſhou'd he dormant, without be- 
ing reduc'd into at ; Or, i it do at, how —_ 
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it to paſs that its Operations are not always equal, 
that it goes about irs Duty feebly, and performs 
its Fun&tions much more lamely and imperfeal 

at one Seaſon than at another ? This is the Caſe 
even of the Wiſeſt and moſt Capable Perſons ; 
and ſome are ſo miſerably ftupid, that the Intel- 
' Jeflual Soul ſeems never to exert it felf at all. 
Where it does, the Vegetative Soul is vigorous and 
active in Youth, and very weak in Old Ape: It 
| then decay'd, and ſpent, and cannot repair the 
Loſſes of Nature, ( thoſe of Teeth eſpecially. ) 
Which yet it does with the greateſt Eaſe imagina- 
ble, in Children and Young People. The Reaſona- 
ble Soul, quite contrary, is evidently weaker in In- 
fancy}, and Youth, and cannot exert it ſelf then, as 
it does afterwards in riper Years, and old Age: 
This alſo performs ſome ſort of Actions in ſome 
forts of Diſtempers, which it hath not power to 
do in time of perfe& Health: and Others-aFain 
there are perform'd in time of Health, which it is 
utterly incapacitated for, when the Body labours 
under a Diſtemper. 

Now all theſe Obje&ions are inſufficient : For, 
Firſt of all, They who hold the Opinion I am 
now contending for, never pretend, that the Facul- 
ty and Power of Underſtanding is communicated to eve- 
73 Man in equal Proportions. They admit a very 
great Inequality ; from whence that Ancient and 
Noble Aphoriſm became ſo uſual in the Mouth of 
Philoſophers, That the ating Intelle is given to wer 
few ; and this very Inequality they make uſe of, 
as an Argument to prove that Science does not 
proceed from Senſe ; ſince it is very manifeſt, ac- 
cording to what hath been urged already, that 
They who are moſt advantageouſly provided for 

in *point of Senſe, are oftentimes leaſt fo in point 
' of Learning and Wiſdom. _ 


As 
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As to the Second part of the Objection, That 
theſe Functions are not always perform'd alike ; 
The true Reaſon of this is certainly, The differenc 
Condition of thoſe Inſtruments, which the Soul 
hath abſolute occaſion for, and conſtantly works 
by ; for Theſe neither are, nor can be at all times 
in the ſame Order and Diſpoſition. Sometimes 
they are diſturbed ſo as to be fit for no Buſineſs 
at all: And when they are not put out of their 
Courſe, by any accidental Interruption, yet, even 
in their Natural State, they are not qualify'd for 
all Buſineſs alike ; nay they a& in perfe&t Con- 
trariety, and croſs, and interfere with one another. 
To expreſs this now in as few Words, and as clear- 
ly as the thing will bear : 

That Temperament of the Brain, which odors 
heard ſo much of already, is the next and imme- 
diate Inſtrument, by which the Soul is affiſted and 
determin'd in her Actings. Now This is exceed- 
ing various and mutablegz and at thoſe Seaſons 
when it ſerves well for one Fun&ion of the Soul, 
it obſtrutts and runs counter to another. In 
Youth it is Hot and Moiſt ; and this Complication is 
extremely proper for ſtrengthening the Vegetative 
Faculty ; but it keeps the Rational one Weak and 
Low. Onthe other hand it is Cold and Dry in Aged 
People ; and This is a convenient Temper for the 
Reaſonable Soul, but highly prejudicial, and im- 
proper for the Vegetative. When this Tempera- 
ment of the Brain is ſoundly heated and refin'd 
by a high Fever, it is then accommodated to the 
Imaginative Faculty, and does Wonders in Inven- 
tion and Fancy ; but this very Condition diſables 
the Intelleual Faculty, and 1s the moſt oppoſite 
that can be, to Matzre Deliberation, and ſound Wil- 
dom and Judgment. 

It is no part of my Intention, by all this Dif- 
courſe, to defraud the Sevſes of any part _ ths 
| _ 
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Commendation; which is their juſt due ; but on- 
ly to prevent their ingrofling All, and aſſuming 
more than their due. -*Tis confeſs'd, that the Mind 
reaps great Advantage, and is very conveniently 
ſerved by the Senſes ; eſpecially in the beginning 
of its Contemplations, the firſt Hints and Occaſi- 
ons, the Invention and new Diſcoveries of Things. 
But ftill we affirm, in vindication of the Mind's 
juſt Rights, that it does not depend upon the Sen- 
fes entirely ; that it is capable of Knowledge and 
Underſtanding ; can reaſon and diſcuſs Matters, 
infer and conclude, without the Senſes : Whereas, 
on the contrary, all Knowledge proceeds from the 
Mind; and the Senſes, when left to themſelves, 
cannot make the leaſt Progreſs, nor have one lingle 
Perception withour it. 

It is farther obſervable, that the Mind proceeds 
in different Methods, and makes regular and gra- 
dual Advances in the Conſideration of Things. 
Sometimes it proceeds by the Addition and Con- 
junction of Idea's: As firſt it conceives a Lion 
ſimply and direaly, without attending to any of 
his Qualities : Then it adds the Idea of Streng:h to 
the former; and ſo having from ſome Effects 
had reaſon to believe that theſe will agree well 
together, and be true of each other, it concludes, 
that the Lion is Strong. This is what they call 
the Affirmative way of Arguing. Sometimes it pro- 
ceeds by the Diviſion of Tdea's, which is what they 
term the Negative way. Thus it underſtands the 
Hare to be Fearful ; for obſerving her to run away 
and: hide her ſelf, it concludes from this Timo- 
rous Behaviour, that a Hare is not Stour. Some- 
times again we come to the Knowledge of chings 
by Similitude, and the help of Compariſon. and 
of Others by a Colle&tion of ſeveral Idea's, Ex- 
aggerating and Amplifying theſe as we ſee. fir, 
Other Methods there are, which need o9t be ws 
. ance 
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ſtanced in particularly, becauſe any Man, from his 
own Obſervation , and what hath been already 
deliver'd here, may eaſily repreſent the manner of 
them to himſelf. 


CHA P. XIV. 


Of the Parts of the Humane Soul : And 
firſt, of the Underſtanding, which is its 
nobleſt Funftion ; Imagination, Reaſon, 
Wit, Judgment, &c. 


TFT» Mind of Man is a dark and deep Abyſs, 
an Intricate Labyrinth, full of Corners and 
Creeks, and ſecret lurking Places : Such is the Diſpoſi- 
tion and State of this exalted part of the Soul, di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the Term of Intelle#ual, which con- 
ſiſts of vaſtly many Parts, and Faculties, and O- 
perations, and different Movements ; each of 
which have their proper Names, and each of 
them infinite Doubts and Difficulties peculiar to 
them. 

The Firſt part of its Office is commonly known 
by the Name of Apprehenſion or Imagination ; and 
this conſiſts in barely receiving and apprehending 
Images and ſimple Idea's; which is indeed in the 
Nature of a Paflion and Impreflion, occaſion'd by 
the Preſence of things that ſtrike upon, or are re- 
preſented to it. 


The next is that Power by which we feed upon ' 


thoſe Idea's, to which the Imagination hath given 
ſuch Entertainment ; we handle and turn them a- 
bout, chew the Cud, concodt and digeſt them ; 
and this is Reaſon, or ay &, , 
The 
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The Third Action or Office, is what we common! 
term Diſcourſe or Ratiocination (xcy1iouds, Ndvua, becauſe 
2 veov) And the Exerciſe of this Power conſiſts in 
collecting or ſeparating ; joyning together, or ta- 
king aſunder the Idea's thus received ; and, ac- 
cordingas thoſe are found to agree or difagree,adding 
ſome freſh to them, which is the Nature of Inferen- 
ces, and Concluſions. 

The Doing all this with Eaſe, Nicety, and. 
Readineſs, ſearching deeper, and ſeeing farther in- 
to Matters than the World commonly do, is an 
Excellence known by the Name of Penetration, or 
Sagacity ; (Ingenium) and the Perſons happy in it, 
are diſtinguiſhed, by the Titles of Ingenious, ſhrewd, 
ſharp Men, Perſons of good Parts, good Senſe, and 
the like. 

The bringing things over again, allowing them 
a Second Thought, and applying the Touch-Stone 
to them over and over, that our Diſquiſition may be 
as Curious and Elaborate as poflible, and nothing 
may paſs, but what we are well aflur'd is true 
Standard ; ,this is Judgment ; and its Buſineſs is to 
g0 upon ture woes, and come to no Reſoluti- 
ons, but ſuch as one may abide by. 

* The Effect Laſtly of the Underſtanding, thus ex- 
erciſed is, as you perceive, Knowledge, Speculative 
Wiſdom, and Reſolution. 

The Action, which follows next, and is a Natu- 
ra} Conſequence of ſuch Knowledge and Reſolu- 
tion, 15 that of the 7/1, or Volition ; by which the 
Mind reaches forward, and makes fome Advances, 
rowards the Objed fo known. | 

Now, from hence I think it follows, that the 
Eſjence of all theſe Things is the fame ; and the 
Operations of them only are different. That is, 
Underſtanding and Imagination, and Reaſon, 
and Diſcourſe, and Penetration, and Judgment, and 
Wiſdom, and Reſolution , are only ſo many 

vm ſeveral 
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ſeveral Methods, by which the fame Mind moves, 
and exerts it ſelf. And accordingly we find ſome 
Perſons better diſpoſed to one of theſe Ways, 
than they are to others; a Man for Inſtance, 
ſhall be Excellent for Quickneſs and readineſs of 
Wit, and yet very Weak and Childiſh with Re- 
ſpe to his Judgment. Every Man hath all theſe 
Powers inherent in his Mind ; but every Man hath 
them not alike, nor is alike qualify'd for the Exer- 
ciſe of them all. 

I am well enough content to hear the Characters 2- 
and Lofty Commendations of the. Soul of Man ; c_ 
and take great Delight in the Account of its Com- yu. 
prehenfion, and Sprightlineſs, and vaſt Abilities. 1-5 4dvar 
I allow it to be called, the Image of the Living God ; *93* 
a Drop of the Fountain of Immortality, an Efflus of 
the Divinity, a Beam of Heavenly Light ; That the 
Great Creator hath furniſhed it with Reaſon, by 
which, as by a living Rudder, this Veſſel may ſteer 
its Courſe Regularly ; That it is an Inſtrument moft 
exquiſitely Harmonious ; *Fhat by it we contract F 
great Reſemblance, and have the Honour of be- 
ing near of Kin to God; and that therefore he . 
hath ſo diſpoſed the Seat and Situation of this 
Mind, that it ſhould be in a perpetual Diſpoſi- 
tion of looking upward, to the Place of its Birth. 

In a Word, I agree, that there is nothing in this 
lower World truly Great, but only Man ; and no- 
thing truly Noble in Man, but his Mind ; that 
if you come up to the utmoſt Height of this, 
you have climbed Higher than the very Heavens 
Themſelves : Theſe Characters IT conſent to very 
heartily, and they are ſuch as the Schools, :and 
Chairs of Philoſophers and Divines have com- 
monly abounded in ; with a Deſign to render Men 
duly Senſible of 'the Dignity of their Nature, and 
to teach them not to debaſe or underyalue them- 


elves. 
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All This, I fay, is admitted ; but ſtill with. this 
Irs Diſas- Proviſo, that Men would apply themſelves withal, 


to examine, and come to a more diſtin Knowledge 
of This Soul of ours. For upon a more intimate 
Acquaintance, we ſhall find, that it is capable of 
being made, and (as the Matter is commonly 
order d) does actually prove an Inſtrument of much 


Danger and Miſchief to ones ſelf and others ; a 


Terrible Diſturber of the publick Peace ; which 
like a Common Jupgler, with his Legerdemain, 
amuſes you with Slight of Hand ; and; waits all 
Opportunities of putting the Cheat upon you. For in 
Truth all the Falſchood, and Forgery, and Miſchief, 
that the World labours under, are owing purely 
to This, and have no other Original. 

The Bodies of Men, as infinitely various as we 
ſee them, are yet leſs different from one another 
than their Souls are : In general, 'They may pro- 


'perly enough be reduced into Three Claſſes ; each 


of which is capable of being ſubdivided again, and 
bach ſeveral Diſtin&tions and Degrees comprehend- 
ed under it. The Laveſt of theſe are poor, and 
weak Souls, not much remov d from that of Brutes. 
And this Defect may be cauſed, ſometimes from 
the -Faults and Imperfections of the Natural Con- 


_Ititution 3 Too great a Predominance of .Cold and 


Moiſture in the Temperament of the Brain ; as 
Fiſhes, whoſe Compolition is of this kind, are 
reckoned -the Loweſt and moſt wanting of all 0- 
ther Animals : This Infirmity is born with us, 
and deriv'd from our Parents. Sometimes it is 
Chargeable upon accidental Failings afterwards : 
Want of due Care to awaken, and exert the 
Natural Powers, and letting them ruſt upon our 
Hands, till they Degenerate into Senſclefineſs and 
Stupidity 3 Of theſe we can make no certain Ac- 
count, nor can they be eſteemed a certain Species 
For in Truth they are not in a Condition to go- 
| vern 
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vern themſelves as Men, butare Minors and Igno- 
rants .all their Days, and ought to be conſtantly 
kept under the Tuition and Care of others, Wiſer 
than themſelves. * They ſnore and nod with their 
Eyes open; and while they ſeem to live and ac, 
are dead in the very midſt of Life ; Moving Car- 
kaſſes, and Men that walk in their Sleep. Such 
are the Boors and Common People, without Senſe, 
without Apprehenſion, without Judgment. The - 
Uppermoſt Claſs are thoſe Elevated, and Singularly 
Excellent Souls, that ſeem rather to be Angels and 
Demi-Gods, than Common and Mortal Men ; 
Strong and Vigorous, and every way Accom- 
pliſhed ; Theſe are conſpicuous, and admirable in- 
deed, but ſo rare and few withal, that if we could 
bring all of them cogether that ever the World knew, 
this long and numerous Succeflion could not fur- 
niſh enough to compoſe one Common-Wealth. The 
Middle Sort, is Infinite in Partitions and Degrees, 
Men of moderate Endowments, refin'd from the 
Dregs, but ſtill beneath the Cream and Flower of 
Humane Nature. And Theſe take in much the great- 
eſt Part of Mankind. Of thoſe Diſtin&ions, there 
will come a more proper Time to treat more larg- 
ly hereafter. In the mean while, we muſt try to 
give a more particular Deſcription of this Soul, 
with Regard to its Nature, and Qualities, which 
yet are ſo intricate, and manifold, that it is as hard 
to repreſent them truly, as it would be to draw*a 
Picture like, from a Face that is always in Motion. 

Firſt of all; We may obſerve, that it is perpe- ,, be oh 
tually in Action The Soul indeed cant live Idle, j;;, 
for to be doing ſomewhat is its very Eſſence; and A perpern- 
hence it is, that for fear of lying quite Unadtive, #1 Azez. 
it employs it ſelf in falſe and fantaſtical Imagina- 


* Qui vigilans ſeertit, | 
Mortua cui vita eſt prope Jana vivo atque videnti. | 
3 tions, 
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tions, forms a Thouſand wild Idea's, will ſtudy 
to cheat and deceive it ſelf, and go diretly con- 
trary to its own Knowledge and Perſuaſion, rather 
than be out of Buſineſs. Like Fallow and negleted 
Grounds, which muſt always be kept ſown with 
ſome Grain or other, if the Soil be Rich and Fruit- 
ful ; otherwiſe they will provide themſelves a 
Harveſt, and put forth vaſt Crops of wild and 
noxious Weeds. Thus the Mind, if it be not ſet 
on Work, and kept cloſe to ſome particular Sub- 
jet, turns Vagabond, wanders and floats among a 
Thouſand Whimſies ; there is nothing ſo Fooliſh, or 
ſo Extravagant, but it will produce it. And it it 
be nor fix'd down, it is loſt; for to be every where, 
is in Truth to be no where. Agitation is indeed 
the very Life and Beauty of the Soul, but then 
this Agitation ought to be direted and preſcribed; 
found for it by another Hand, but by no means 
left to its own providing. Suffer it to £0 all alone, 
and on its own Head, it ſanters about and tires its 
ſelf to no Purpoſe ; languiſhes and grows Feeble. 
And yet the other Extreme is every whit as Dange- 
Tous ; for if you hold it too high, and lay too 
much upon it, This is keeping the Bow always 
bent. Conſtant intenſe Thought, is what cannot 
be born; it ſtrains and puts the Mind upon the- 
Stretch, till at laſt it cracks, and breaks it. 

' This Agent is alſo Univerſal, and in at every 
thing. No Subje& whatſoever, No Topick is out of 
its Compaſs ; let the Farce be what it will, the 
Soul will have a Part in it, though it be never fo 
low, or ſo extravagant. The vaineſt and moſt tri- 
fling Matter will ſerve its Turn to work upon, as 
well as that of the greateſt Conſequence and 
Weight ; Things, which it knows not, nor hath any 
Comprehenſion of, as well as thoſe, with which it 15 
never ſo welt acquainted. For even the being made 
Senſible, chat it is out of a Man's Power to _ 
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deep, and ſearch things to the Bottom, *and that 
in many, (in moſt Caſes indeed) all the Know- 
ledge we can have, is merely Superficial, and goes 
no farther than juſt the Shell, and Out-ſide of 
Things; The very Coming to this Senſe, I ſay, 


is a very brave and bold Stroke, and argues a 


Maſterly Judgment. Learning, nay, Truth it (elf may 
be found in a Man that wants Fudgment, and 
many may have a good Judgment too, who are 
unskill'd in Learning and Books, and under ſome 
Miſtakes, as to particular Opinions. But for a 
Man to ſee, and to acknowledge his own Igno- 
rance and perſonal Defe&s; to pretend to no more 
than he really hath, and is ; this ſingle Quality 
argues fo much Judgment, that there are few bet- 
ter Teſtimonies to be given of it. 

A Third Character very conſiderable in this 
Agent is, the Nimbleneſs of its Motions ; whereby 
it traverſes the whole World, and runs from the 
one End of it to the other, in a Moment of Time ; 
never ſtanding ſtill; never at reſt ;5 but fluttering 
about , and peeping and medling every where. 
* Man is endued with a buly, ative, Mind ; that ne- 
ver keeps at home ; but expands and dilates it ſelf ; 
wanders every where, cannot bear any Reſt, and  ne- 
wer ſo agreeably entertain'd as with Novelties, and freſh 
Objetts, Nor us it ſtrange ; For this Mind of ours is 
deſcended from that Celeſtial Spirit above 5 and Motion, 
we know, is ſo natural there, that the Heavenly Be- 
ings, are never out of it, "This mighty Quickneſs 
and Agility muſt be confeſſed in one reſped& Pro- 
digious, and one of the moſt Miraculous Quali- 


fications belonging to the Soul. But on the o- ' 
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* Mobilis & inquieta mens homini data eſt; nunquam ſetenet ; 
Spargirur \ vaga, quietis impatiens, novitate rerum lztiflima ; 
Non mirum-ex 1llo' celeſti ſpiritu deſcendit. Celeſtum 
autem natura ſemper in motu eſt. 
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Now the Trade and conſtant Employment of 
irs Employ- this Soul, 15 to be perpetually upon the ſeek, fer- 
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ther hand, it is very dangerous too ; For Spirits 
ſo exceeding ſubtle and refin'd, are liable to great 
Inconveniences ; and an Excellence of this kind 
is obſerved to be a mighty Diſpoſition to Folly, 
= _ hard upon Madneſs, as you will hear 
y and by. 
| Upon rk Conſideration of theſe Three Qualities 
it is that the Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul 
are uſually grounded. Since Matter ( which is 
corruptible by Nature ) hath none of theſe ; and 
what is not Material, no reaſon in Philoſophy 
can evince to be Mortal. Now an Agent in per- 
petual Motion is very diſtant from Matter, to which 
Reſt ſeems natural, ſince it neither does, nor ever 
can move it ſelf. An unlimited and Univerſal 
Agent differs extremely from Matter, which is 
cramped and confin'd in all its Operations, and 
pune only” for one, or a few; but always the 
ame Matter can ſerve only ſome and the ſame 
determinate uſes : And That again which is ſud- 
den and inſtantaneous, which is bounded by no 
Time, no Place, but carries its Thoughts to the 
moſt diſt:nt Obje&ts with equal Swiftneſs as to 
thoſe that are neareſt: This a is -moſt contrary 
to Matter, whoſe Motions are local and gradual, 
bound up by neceſſary Laws, and proportion'd by 
the reſpetive Diſtances of the } ator Objeas. 
Conſequently This Md is ſomething above Mat- 
ter and Mortality, a Spark of Divine Fire, and the 
expreſs Image of that Active and Omnipreſent Spi- 


retting, and doubling, and hot in the purſuit of 
Knowledge, as - of its proper Food. This Appetite 
and Hunger for the Truth, makes Men eternally 
prying, and-curious, and I which made 
the Gree# Poets call Men «apnzs, a fort of Crea- 
ture 
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ture whoſe Thoughts and Inventions are always at 
work. Nor is there any End of our Enquiries ; 
for they are circumſcrib'd within no Bounds, nor 
regulated by any Forms and Mepſures. Doubts 
and Difficulties are the Suſtenance we live upon ; 
and the Principle within us is a perpetual Motion. 
The whole World is our School, and our Theme, 
and, which is particular to the Caſe now before 
us, We labour for Iabour's ſake; The Chace and Pur- 
ſuit is not ſo much our Toil, or our Diverſion, as 
it is our Game, and our Prey : For the ſucceed- 
ing, or not ſucceeding in our Diſquiſition, is a 
thing of another and very different Confidera- 
tion. 


* But till, in the midſt of all this buſie Curioſity, _ 


it is raſh, tumultuous, and diſordefly, obſerves no 
certain Rules and Meaſures, but is eternally roving, 
and variable, and inconſiſtent with it ſelf : *Tis a 
perfect Noſe of Wax , that bends every way, 
ſtretches it ſelf ro any length, is accommodated to 
all Forms, more ſupple and yielding than Water 
or Air. * Thus juſtifying the Character given 
of it, that as a Spirit is more refin'd and ſubtle, 
ſo it is likewiſe more flexible and yielding than 
any the thinneſt Matter whatſoever. Of this 
Theramenes his Shooe was the true Emblem, which 
fitted Feet of all Sizes. All ic is at a loſs for is, 
only for ſome Contrivance how to turn and 
change with ſome Appearance of Probability ; for 
when This is once found, ict moves every way, 
takes all ſides, crofles and contradids itſelf, and ar- 
ues for Truth or Falſhood indifferently. 

Thus Reaſon ſports wantonly, and invents or 
entertains Arguments for the wideſt and moſt di- 
[tant Contrarieties. Nothing ſo extravagant, no- 


* Flexibili omni humore obſequentior, & ut Spiritus, qui 
omni Materia facilior, ut tenuor. 
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thing ſo abſurd, but hath found its Afﬀertors and 
Abettors : And this not only in che fanciful .Con- 
ccits of private Perſons, but in the more general 
Senfe, and Agreement of large Societies and Com- 
munities, Thus Hiſtory tells us, that what is de- 
teſted as Impious, Unyuſt, and Unnatural - in one 
Country , hath been receiv'd with Veneration, 
and practiſed as highly Decenr, and a Duty, nay 
even efteem'd an A of Religion in another. And 
there are not many Laws, or Cuſtoms, or Opt- 
nions, which we can ſay have univerſally ob- 
_ tain'd, or have been every where rejeted, The 
Marriages of near Relations Some condemn as Ince- 
ftuous ; but Others have not only allow'd, but re- 
commended, nay in fome Caſes eyen enjoyn'd 
them. The Murdering of Infants, and of Parents, 
when old and decrepid, and the having Wives in com- 
mon, are now, and in our parts of the World, 
lookt upon as barbarous __ execrable ; but the 
Worſhippers of Moloch, we know, ' thought their 
Children the moſt acceptable Sacrifice ; and if 
Herodotzs, and ſome other Hiſtorians, ſay true, 
the Scythians thought the other not only innocent, 


but a Mark of Tenderneſs and Reſpe& ; and ne- 
ver pretended to any Propriety in a Marriage-Bed.* 


/ When Diony/i offer'd Plato a rich Embroiderd 
Robe, he refus'd it, with this Reaſon for his de- 
nyal, That it was not fit for a Man to be fo 
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etteminately clothed ; And yet Ariftippas, another 


Philoſopher, accepted it ; and he had his Reaſon 
for That too, which was, That no External Ha- 
bit cou'd corrupt the Mind 5 and that the Soul 
might ſtill be Maſculine and Chaſte, though che 
| Body were attir'd in Clothes never ſo Soft and 


Effeminate. The Dialogue between' this laſt Philo- 


ſopher and Diogenes, each vihdicating his own 
manner of Living, and reflecting upon the others 


that 
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that differd from him , is thus repreſented by 


Horace *, 


Diog. If Ariſtippus patiently cou'd. dine 
On Herbs, he wou'd the Courts of Kings decline. 
Ariſt. If He that cenſures me, knew how to uſe 


The Courts of Kings, He wou'd his Herbsrefuſe. hers 


When Solon was mourning, and full of lamenta- 
tion for the Death of his Son, a Friend adviſed 
him to moderate his Paffion , fince Tears upon 
that occaſion are unprofitable, and to no purpoſe ; 
That very Conſideration, ſays Solon , excuſes m 

Exceſs of Grief; for what can juftifie a Man's 
Concern, what can provoke Tears ſo much as the 
Thought that all our Sorrow is Fruitleſs and Vain? 
Socrates his Wife pretended this Aggravation of her 
Grief , that the Judges had condemn'd him un= 
juſtly : Nay ſure, ( reply'd he ) if a Man muſt 
uffer, it is infinitely more eligible to die inno- 
cent, than to deſerve Condemnation. One Phi- 
loſopher tells you, That a Man is truly poſleſt 
of nothing which he is not prepared to loſe. 
tFor- the Fear that @ thing may be hſt, i a Paſſion eve- 
ry whit as tormenting as the Concern for it when attu- 
ally oft. Another, who paſles for as Wiſe a Man 
as He , comes and tells you quite contrary ; 
That the Uncertainty of what we have, and 
the Apprehenſion of its being taken away from 
us, heightens and gives a Reliſh to our Enjoy- 
ments, by diſpoſing us to hold the Bleflings faſter 


and cloſer to our Hearts, and rendring us more 


affeQionate and tender of them. A Cynick beg- 
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* $i pranderet olus patienter, Regibus uti 
Nollet Ariſtippus. $i ſciret Regibus uti, 
Faſtidiret olus, qui me notat—— 


} In #quo enun eft Dolor amiſſe rei, & Timor amicrende. 
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ged of Antigonus, that he wou'd beſtow a Drachm 
of Silver upon him ; No, ſays the King, So ſmall a 
thing is not a Preſent fit for a Prince to give : 
Then, Sir, be pleaſed to give me a Talent : Nor 
that neither, ſays Antigonus ; For a Talent is a 


Summ as much too great for a Philoſopher to . 


receive. A certain Perſon was extolling a King of 
Sparta for his exceeding great Goodneſ: and Cle- 
nency 5 and the Inſtance he gave of it, was, 


That he was kind even to the Wicked and Un-, 
worthy : And this argu'd a great Degree of \ 


Goodneſs in him. So far from that, ſays ano- 
ther, that according to this Account he 1s no 
Good Man , for no Prince can be ſo, who is 
not ſevere to the Wicked. Thus you may ob- 
ſerve, how many different Faces Reaſon puts on, 
and what a Two-edg'd Sword it is, which with dex- 
trous Management will cut both ways. * Every 
Medal bath its Reverſe, ſays the Proverb. There 1s 
nothing ſaid, but hath ſomewhat to be ſaid a- 
againſt it, ſays the ſoundeſt Philoſophy ; and a 
Man might demonſtrate the Truth of it upon any 
Subje& in the World. 


Now this great Variety and Flexibility may be . 


imputed to ſeveral Cauſes: It may come from 
that perpetual Flux of Humours, and variable 
Conftitution of the Body, which is ſo great, ſq 
conſtant, that a Man is never exactly the ſame 
in this reſpe&t at any two times of his whole 
Life. It may be charg'd upon that infinite Va- 
riety of Objeds that offer themſelves to his Con- 


templation ; It may proceed from the Temper of 


the Air, the Difference of Weather, of Climartes 
and Seaſons ; for, as was obſerv'd before, 


(_*- Ogni Medaglia ha il ſuo riverſo. 
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+ In each Man's Breaſt that Weathercock, the Mind, 
Moves with the Rack, and ſhifts with every Wind. 
/ 
And a Thouſand other external Cauſes may con- 
tribute to it. Bur if we come nearer home, and 
look within, much may be laid upon the ſeveral 
forts of Motion , which the Mind is put into, 
both by its own natural and conſtant Apitation, 
and by the different Impreflions, which the Paſ- 
fons make upon it. Much alſo may be argu'd 
from the different manner of the Obje&'s being 
repreſented to it, according to the different Pro- 
ſpets taken of them : For in this reſpe& it hap- 


pens to the Eye of the Mind, as it does to that of 


the Body, that no two Perſons ſee the ſame thing 
exactly, and in all reſpedts alike. Their Situation, 
their Organs, and infinite other little unobſerv'd 
Accidents there are, that make ſome, though per- 
haps not ſo great a Diverſity as to be diſcern'd in 
the At of Viſion. Belides;; every thing we know 
hath different Gloſſes and Faces, and is capable 
of being conſider'd under different reſpects ; which 
was Epidtetws's meaning, when he faid, That every 
thing hath two ( he might very truly have ſaid a 
great many ) Handles. © But after all, nothin 

* adds more to this Ambiguity, and variety 0 

© Opinions, than, that Spirix of Contradiftion and 
© Diſpute, and a vain Afﬀectation of Wt, general- 
«© ly predominant in the World, which lets no- 
© thing paſs quietly in Converſation ; and accounts 
*it a Reflexion upon one's Parts, not to have 
© ſomewhat to fay by way of Repartee and Ob- 
© jection, though never fo contrary to Truth, and 
© ſometimes even to the Perſon's own Judgment 


+ Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quali pater ipſe 
© Jupiter auCtiferi luſtravit lampade terras. 
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* too. And hence it is frequent for ſuch People 
T to take contrary Sides ; for their Buſineſs is not 
* ſo much to advance an Opinion, or to urge 
* what is really Argument and Good Senſe, as 
* to ſhew their Talent in oppoſing what any Body 
© elſe ſhall ſay. | 

From hence it comes to paſs, that the Mind 
obſtrucs it ſelf in its Buſineſs, like Silkworms that 
are intangled in Webs of their own ſpinning : 
For while it reaches forward, and expects to at- 
tain ſome diſtant Truth, and is led on in this 
Hope by I know not what imaginary Probabilities 
in the midſt of his Courſe, up ſtart ſome freſh 
Difficulties, and theſe multiply and croſs the way 
upon the Man, and fo by putting him upon a 
new Scent, carry him off from! his firſt Deſign, 
till he is quite intoxicated, and bewildred' in the 
Maze of his own Thoughts. 

The End of all this anxious Purſuit is two-fold ; 
That which is more general, and more natural in- 
deed, is Truth : For of all the Deſires that we feel 
our ſelves moved with, there is not any of them 
more cloſely interwoven with our Nature , than 
the Deſire of Truth: It is with great Eagernefs 
and Diligence that we try all the Means capa- 
ble of leading us to the Knowledge of it ; but 
alas! our utmoſt Attempts are ſhort and inſuffici- 
ent ; for Abſolute Certainty is not a Prize allotted 
to us; nor does it condeſcend to be taken, and 
poſſeſſed by any the moſt affiduous Humane Soul. 
Truth lodges in the Boſom of God ; there is its Re- 
treat and proper Apartment ; Men underſtand not 
any thing in 1ts utmoſt Perfe&tion ; We know in part, 
and here we ſee through a Glaſs darkly, ſays the Foun- 
tain of all Truth. We turn and tumble Objects 
about, and grope like Men in the Dark for pro- 
bable Reaſons ; but theſe are to be: found every 
where ; and Falſhood as well as Truth hath _ 
what 
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what to be alledg'd in its behalf. We are born in- 


deed to ſearch and ſeek for Truth, but the En- 
joyment of it ſeems to be a Blefling reſerv'd for 
ſome greater and more exalted Powers than any 
that Mortals are endu'd with. © Thar is the Hap- 
« pineſs of Beings above us at preſent, and is re- 
« fery'd for Mankind in a future State, till he be 
© purify'd from the Droſs of Matter, and Fleſh, 
© and Infirmity ; and the Clouds that now hang 
© before us, and dim our Sight, be ſcatter'd b 

© Clear and Everlaſting Day. At preſent the Dit- 


ference between one Man and another, is not who 


reaches the Goal, and gains the Prize, and who 
not ; but who is diſtanced, and who not; who 
runs beſt, and makes the neareſt Approaches to 
that which none of us All can come up to. If 


- at any time it happens that a Man in the ſtudy 


of Nature fixes upon Truth, This is more by a 
lucky Hit than otherwiſe ; and his good Fortune 
is to be extoll'd as much as his Induſtry ; and 
when he hath it, *tis odds if he can keep it ; for 
many times a Man ſuffers it to be wreſted our 
of his Hands again by Sophiſms, and Deluſions, 
and contrary Appearances, for want of being Ma- 
ſter of his Point, and able to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhood, and Reality from the Counterfeit. 
Errours are entertain'd by the ſame way thar 
Truth is; the Paſſage by which both entzr our 
Souls, is one and the ſame ; The Methods made 
uſe of for —"—_— it, are Reaſon and Experi- 


ence: And both Thele are extremely weak and 


defective, floating and uncertain, hard to fix, and 
changeable upon every ſlight eccaſion, when we 
think they are fixed. The great Argument of 
Truth is "That of Univerſal Conſent. But what will 
all this amount to, when a Man hath conſider'd, 
what a vaſt Majority of Fools there are, and how 
very few Wiſe Men in the: World ? And again, 
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To any one that obſerves how Opinions ſpread, 
and become general : Men take them from one 
another, as they do Diſeaſes, by Infetion : And 
Applauſe is that Breath that corrupts the Air, and 
bears about the Venom : This Applauſe again is 
given commonly blindly and inconſiderately, by. | 
them who never examine into the true Merits of 
the Cauſe; and by them too, who if they do 
pretend to examine, are nor capable of judging 
in the Caſe. And thus, when ſome. few have be- 
gun the Dance, the reſt have nothing to do but 
to fall in with the Tune, and follow them that 
lead it up of Courſe. 

The other End aim'd at by the Mind, is Is- 
vention - which if it have leſs of Nature, yet 
hath more of Ambition and bold Pretenſion in 
it: This is aſpird to, as its higheſt Point of Ho- 
nour, that which makes moſt Shew to the World, 
and . contributes moſt to its Reputation ; That 
which it looks big with, and thinks the livelieſt 
Image of the Divine Nature : Ir is this particu- 
| lar Accompliſkment, to which all thoſe noble 
Works have owed their Original, which have 
filld the World with Tranfport and Wonder. 
And thoſe that. have been of Publick Uſe among 
them, have even Deify'd their Authors, and im- 
mortaliz d their Names. What Renown have , 
ſome gain'd, that were mere Curioſities, only 
for being eminenc in their Kind, though . no Be- 
nefit at all accrued to Mankind by their means ? 
Such as Zeuxz's Vine, Apelles's Venus, AMemmon's 
Statue, the Coloſſe at Rhodes, Archytas's oo 
Pigeon, the Sphere of Sapores King of Perſia, and 
infinite others. Now the Excellence of Art and 
Invention ſeems to confift not only in a good I- 
mitation of Nature, but in outdoing it. This of- 
ten happens in particular Inſtances ; for no Man 
nor Beaſt ſeems ever to have been ſo exquiſitely 
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formed in all its Parts, nor the Proportions of any 
one and the ſame Body, to have met together 
of Nature's Compoſition, ſo exa& as theſe Artiſts 
have delineated, and repreſented them in Their 
Pieces. There are likewiſe ſeveral Improvements 
and Exaltations of Nature, in producing and com- 
pounding thoſe things by 4r:, which Nature a- 
one never produces. This is plain from the 
Mixtures of Simples and Ingredients, which is the 
proper Buſineſs for Art to exerciſe ir ſelf in; the / 
© | Extraction of Spirics and Oyls, and Diſtillation = |( 
| of Waters, and compounding of Medicines more : 
refin'd, more powerful and efficacious, than any 
Nature furniſhes us with. And yet after all, Theſe 
things are not ſo wonderful, nor do they com- 
mend Humane Wiſdom and Induftry fo highly, 
as the generality of the World are apt to ima- 
gine : For, if we will paſs that Judgment in this 
Matter, which is agreeable to Truth and Duty, 
and pay a juſt 77s _ and Acknowledgment 
to the Firſt Author, Theſe are but Imitations, and 
not properly Inventions ; They are Improvements, 
bur they only promote and perfe&t what God 
hath firſt revealed. And what we commonly va- 
lue and extol as our own Original Contrivance, 
5s nothing more than obſerving the Works of Na- 
ture, arguing and concluding from what we find 
there, and then reducing thoſe Obſervations into 
Practice. Thus Painting and Optiques were firſt 
rude and imperfe& Hints, taken from Shades; and 
the Perfection they are now in, conſiſts only in a 
due, and proper, and beautiful Mixture of Co- 
lours, which, makes thoſe Shades. The Art of 
Dyalling comes from the Shadows caſt by Trees ; 
and what they do in our Fields, we do upon 
qur Planes; 'They are Nature's Meaſure of the 
Sun's Marign, and the Gnomon is Ours. Sculpture, 
and Engraving of Seals, and Characters, ant 
| L Cyphers, 
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Cyphers, ſeems to be derived from the particular 
Marks, and Figures, and Emboſlings found in Pre- 
cious Stones. And if This be allowed, the re- 
ſult of all our Boaſts is very poor ; for it all ter- 
minates here, That Man ( in truth, and ſtrialy 
ſpeaking ) hath invented nothing, but God and 
Nature ' give the Hints and firſt Draughts of all, 
and We improve, and by degrees refine upon 
them. 

IF If all that went before be true, we eaſily per- 
7he Dan- Ceive to what Raſhneſs and Errour, the Mind of 
gers it ex- Man is ſubjet, and how great the Dangers are 
| pies 9 19. hich it expoſes everyone of us to; but thoſkk 
| Men above all the reft, in whom it is more ſpright- 

ly and vigorous than ordinary: For , ' fince the 

: Nature of it is perpetual Agitation, fince its Mo- 
tions are fo free and unconſtrain'd, and fince all 

kind of Objects fall within its Contemplation 

ſince it refuſes to be bound up, or directed by any 

certain Fornis and Meaſures ; and upon all Oc» 

caſions is fo bold in the Uſe of its Native Li- 

berty, without ſubmitting to be captivated and 

controuled by any thing : The common and na- 

tural Effet of this is, to ſhake and diſlettle O- 

pinions generally receiv'd, and already eftabliſh'd, 

and to complain of all thoſe Rules by whick 

Men endeavour to regulate and reſtrain it, and 

check thofe Extravagancies which ſome Men call 

| Free-Thinking, as an unjuft Tyranny and Ufurpati- 
| on upon Nature, and a Yoke which every Man 
| hath a right to break. Hence it pretends a Privi- 
lege of taking nothing for granted, but aſſumes a 
Power of examining every thing ; and pronounces 
the greateſt part of thoſe Notions which are en- 
tertain'd and approv'd by the Joneraliey of the: 
World, to be no better than YVulgar Errors, ridicu-' 


pearance 
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lous and abſurd Prepoſſeflions. Ir finds ſome ap- - 
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pearance of Reaſon on every ſide; and becauſe 
nothing above a bare Probability is to be found, 
it believes nothing certain. Some Notions may 
have more, and ſome leſs; bur all have ſome Al- 
legations in their Favour : And by indulging theſe 


fort of Ambiguities, it is to be feat'd, that at laſt 


Men are loſt in a Labyrinth, give All up, and fit 
down in Doubr and Scepticiſm. That thus ic often 
hath happen'd is coo manifeſt ; and as evident, that 
this 15 commonly the Diſeaſe of warm and witty 
Men, who truſt to their own Sufficiency, and have 
bricker Parts than their Neighbours ; ( ſuch as, Par. Il: 
according to our former Scheme, may deſerve a 
place toward the upper part of che middle Claſs 
of Souls. ) For ſuch as theſe, we commonly find 
by experience, are more looſe in their Principles, 
more particular in their- Opinions, more extrava- 
gant and diſorderly in their Manners, than any 0- 
ther ſort of Men whatſoever. There are but ver 
few of this Conſtitution, fit to be left to their 
own Condut; or who know how to manage 
their Abilities to their own Safety and Advan- 


_ tage, and how to let their Judgments run beyond 


the common 'eſtabliſh'd Opinions, without plung- 
ing out of their Depth, and paying dear for their 
Raſhneſs. A prear and ſprightly Wit, well tem- 
perd with Solidity and Diſcretion, is now ſo 
hard ro be found, thar it is almoſt a Miracle a- 
mong Men. For This is an Edged-Tool, and apt 
to do great Miſchief, if it be not in a very Wiſe 
Man's Hand : Tis like a nimble Sayler without 
Balaſt, whoſe Swiftnefs does but haſten its Ruine, and 
drive it ſo much the ſooner upon Rocks and Shelves. 
And if Hiſtory be enquired into, all the Diſorders 
in the State, Herefies in the Church, Revolts in 
Armies, Parties and Factions of every kind, will 
be generally found to have taken their Riſe from 

: L 2 ſuch 
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_ —_ as Theſe. * Gre __ ( lays one) 
ave never ſprung from any but grant Wits; Nothing « 
more rejulicial® — derefable to true Wiſdom, So 
too much Smartneſs of Parts, No doubt That Man 
hath a better time on't, . lives longer , enjoys 
more Eaſe and Happineſs, and is better qualify'd 
for Government, ( ſays Thucydides ) who is but 
moderately, or not ſo much as moderately, provi- 
ded in point of Natural Parts, than He, who hath 
a very Noble and Tranſcendent Elevation of Soul; 
For 'This Temper commonly is good for nothing, 
but to create Trouble and Torment , and- never 
let one's ſelf, nor others, live in quiet. It is ob- 
ſervable, that the deareſt Friends, when they. fall 
out, make the Bittereſt and moſt Irreconcileable 
Enem'es : And, that the ſoundeſt Health, and moſt 
vigorous Conſtitutions, -are ſubje&t to the acuteſt 
and moſt mortal Diſeaſes; and our Minds do fo 
far ſympathize with our Bodies, that Thoſe of 
them, whoſe Operations are more quick arid ſub- 
tle than ordinary, are of all others moſt exquiſite 
in their Follies,” and have the —_— propenſion 
to Madneſs and Extravagance. Wiſdom and Folly 
may be ſaid to dwell pretty near one another ; There 
is but a ſhort Turn between them ; The Behavi- 
our of diſtracted People plainly ſhews it. Philoſo- 
phy tells us, the ſame predominance of Humours 
diſpoſes to both ; for each abounds in Melancholy, 
And ſure there is no Folly comparable to That, 
which we find is the effe& of Nice and Subtle 
Wiſdom. This mov'd Ariſtotle to affirm , That 
Nature never made a great Soul without an Alloy Fi 
Folly ; and Plato upon the ſame Account declar'd, 
That it was a vain Attempt for a Man of good Fudg- 
went, and ſound Senſe, to knock at the Door of Poetry; 


——_— 


* Magni errores non niſi ex magnis ingeniis ; nihil Sapien* 
tiz odiOlius acumine nimio, <p 
That 


— 
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That was not a Place for ſuch as him to be ad- 
mitted into ; The Solidity of his Judgment wou'd 
hinder the Soaring of his Fancy. And upon this 
Conſideration it is, that the moſt skilful and cele- 
brated Poets have not always thought ir neceſſary 
to ſubmit ro Rules, but approve of extravagant 
Flights, and the giving one's ſelf a Looſe now and 
then. Thus we may underſtand thoſe known Say- 
ings, * It is pleaſant to fly out. *Tis decent ſometimes iT 
fo be wain. While the Mind continues it ſelf, its Per- y; 


formances are mean : Great and Noble Thoughts require Lib. IV. 


8 vehement Agitation to give them Birth. 
Upon this account, They were certainly in the 
right, who have ſet ſtrong Barriers and Boundaries about 


with all manner of Reſtraints, with the Articles 
and Precepts of Religion, with the Authority of 
Laws and Cuſtoms, the Rules and Sciences of 
Learning, the Promiſes of Reward, and Threat- 
_ both in This and a Future State ; This Ne- 

ity, I fay, hath been well conſider'd both by 
God and Man; And great indeed it is; for not- 
withſtanding all theſe Checks, the Soul hath its 
Frolicks and  Flyings-out till ; and in theſe Hu- 
mours -it leaps over, and burſts through all ; fo ex- 
ceeding fierce and intractable, ſo head-ſtrong and 
ſelf-conceited is it naturally : And therefore Art 
muſt manage, and make it tame, for Force is to 
no purpoſe at all. + The Mind of Man ( ſays Se- 
neca ) is naturally ſtiff and rebellious, continually bending 
the 2rong way, , and bearing hard upon the Bit ; and 
i eaſier led than driven, as high-mettled Horſes are 


* Infanire jucundum eſt. Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. Neon 
poteſt grande & ſublime quicquam niſi mota mens, & quam- 
diu apud ſe eſt. £ 

} Naturi contumax eft Animus humanus, in contrarium arque 
arduum nitens ; ſequiturque facilius quam ducitur, ut ge- 
nerok & nobiles equi melus facili frzeno reguntur. 

L 3 better 


Creech, 


The neceffit 3 
the Soul. The neceflity of curbing and fettering it Frail it 


better ridden with a Snaffle than with a Curb. It is 
a much ſafer Cousſe to keep it under the Cuſto- 
dy of a Guardian, tg ſooth, and gently lay this 
indiſcreet Minor afleeÞ, t to let him have his 
Head, and ramble abroad at his own Pleaſure, and 
go his own Pace. For, if the Mind be not very 
regular and prudent, as well as very lively and 
ſtrong, ( the Conjunction of which Qualities make 
that happy Diſpoſition of Souls, of the firſt and 
higheſt Order ) or if it be not weak, and tender, 
and ſomewhat dull of Apprehenfion, ( which 
were ſaid to be the Characters of the laſt and 
loweſt Set ) there is- great hazard of its loſing and 
ruining it ſelf by the Freedom it takes of Exa- 
mining and j-dging Things, and ſubmitting to no 
Preſcription or Authority. And therefore very 
expedient it is, that it ſhou'd be put under ſame 


, Confinement; and if it go abroad, that it be du» 


ly and conveniently equipp'd : For there is great- 
er need of a Clog, than of Wings; and of. a 
ſtreight Rein, than of a Spur: The Advice of 
Phezbus to his Son; | 


* Son, ſpare the Whip, and ſtrongly uſe the Rein ; 
They of their own acccrd will run too faſt, 
"Tx hard to moderate their flying baſte. 


That Advice is neceſlary here too ; otherwiſe This, 
like another Phaeton, and his Steeds ungovern'd, 
wou'd ſet the World on Fire. The Prevention of 
that Inconvenience , is what hath been chiefly 
aim'd at by all thoſe Great Men, who have e- 
ther modell'd Mankind into particular Societies at 
firſt, or devisd Laws for them ever fince. And 
this fort of Men are the very Perſons, with whom 
both the Founders and the Governors of States 


* Parce puer Stimulis, & fortits utere _ ©-maoraaend 
| have 


have been moſt of all perplex'd. For the common 
People, and thoſe of meaner Capacities, are gene- 
rally more Peaceably diſpoſed, than thoſe whom 
Wit and Parts make Thoughtful and Buſy, and con- 
ſequently Factious and Troubleſome. The general 
Genius of a People is very Remarkable to this 
Purpoſe ; for in the ſingle City of Florence, who 
are a Sharp-Witted People, there have been more 
Seditions, and Civil Confufions, within the Com- 
paſs-of Ten Years, than have been known among 
all the honeſt dull *Szifſes and Gri/ſons. for above Five 
Hundred Years together. And juſt fo it is with 
particular Perſons in the ſame Community : They 
that have but a bare Competency of Underſtanding, 
are generally the honeſteſt Men, the beft Subjets; 
more flexible, and traftable, more contented to 
ſubmic to the Laws, to be commanded by their 
Superiours, to hearken to Reaſon, and be governed 
by it, than theſe brisk and diſcerning Sparks, whoſe 
Parts and Penetration are above being controuled 
by Power or Perſuaſion, and put them upon new 
Hazards and Projes, and will not let them con- 
tent themſelves with their own Buſineſs, and ſleep 
in a whole Skin. So very wide a Difference there 
is between Wit and Wiſdom. 

The Mind hath likewiſe its Defects, Decays and 
Diſeaſes, as well as the Bu4y, and indeed the Mum- 
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ber of theſe is greater, the Conſequence of them The Def-2, 


more Dangerous, and the Cure of them more 
Difficult and Impracticable , than that of Bo- 
dily Diſtempers. For the better underſtanding of 
theſe, it is Neceſſary to diſtinguiſh them into their 
ſeveral Sorts. Now ſome of theſe are purely Ac- 


, Cidental, and fall upon it from outward Cauſes. 


Among which we may take Notice of Three more 
eſpecially. 

The Firſt is, The State and Diſpoſition of the Body. 
For Diſeaſes, which make anys Alteration in the 
L 4 Tem- 


of the 
Mind. 


Accidents), 


Prejudi- 
cate Opie 
now. 


Paſſons. 


Of Wiſdom. _ 


Temperament of the Body, do manifeſtly carry 
their Influence farther, and produce a mighty Al- 
teration in the Mind, and impair the Judgment 
at the ſame time. Sometimes the Subſtance of the 
Brain is not of a good Compoſition, and ſo the 
Organs of the Soul are not in a ns ever to do 


their Duty. And this again happens either from 
a Fault in the Firſt Formation, as in Them who 
have an Ill-ſhap'd Head, too little, or too round ; 
or elſe from fome accidental Hurts, afterwards, 
as many have ſuffered extremely in their Reaſon - | 
and Mc mory, by Falls, and Blows, and Wounds 
upon their Head. 

For The Second Cauſe of theſe Defeats, we 
may allign that Univerſal Infeftion of common and 
Popular Opinicns, entertained in the World ; With which 
the M:nd is tintured early, and theſe take Poſ- 
{cflon, and uſually keep it obſtinately. Or which 


3s yet worſe, ſometimes wild and fantaſtical De- 


luſions have been drunk in, and with theſe the Mind 
is fo ſtrongly ſeaſoned, ſo grofſely cheated , that 
They are not only not diſmiſs'd, but made the 
Rule of our Judgments, and the Meaſure of Truth 
in other Caſes. All is brought to this Standard ; 
and receiv'd or reje&ted, as it agrees or diſagrees 
with it. Here the Man fixes his -Foot, and will 
not be got one Step backward or forward. "The 
Inſtances of this kind among the Vulgar are In- 
finite z moſt of whom are guided by ſome fan- 
taltical Notion , ſome erroneous Conceit , that 
hath grown up, and is like to live and die with 
them. And indeed when theſe Fancies or Opini- 
ons are common, they are like a ſtrong Torrent ; 
Every Body hath not Force and Vigour of Mind 
enough to ſtem it, and keep himſelf from being 
carried down the Stream with his Neighbours. 
The Third, and That which ſticks much the 
cloſeſt to it of all the reſt, is the Sickneſs and Cor- 
ruption 
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ruption of the Will, and the Inordinacy and Strength 
of the Paſſions. And in this Caſe, the Soul is a 
World turn'd upſide-down. The 7/1! is made b 
Nature to follow the Dire&tions of the Underſtan 
ing ; This is its Guide to Inſtrut ; Its Candle to 


is give it Light 3 but when once the Strength of 


Paſſion hath corrupted, and as it were laid vio- 
lent Hands upon the /71/, then the WII, in like 
manner, corrupts, and commits a Violence upon 
the Underſtanding. And from this diſorderly Pro- 
cedure it is, that the greateſt Part of our falſe 
Judgments grow. Envy and Malice, and Love, 
and Hatred, and Fear, make us ſee things with o- 
ther Eyes; and take them for what they really 
are not ; and draw ſuch Concluſions, and Infe- 
rences from them, as they miniſter no Juſt Ground 
for. From whence it is, that we ſo often are ad- 
moniſh'd, and do admoniſh others, 7 Fudge with- 
out Paſſim. This puts us upon all thoſe baſe and 
black Interpretations, by which we labour to e- 
clipſe the virtuous Behaviour, and generous Adti- 
ons of other Men; Hence we ſtudy and invent 
Cauſes, and Intentions, for them, and, of our own 
Malice, aflign vain and wicked Motives and Occa- 
ſions for what they do. This is a moſt abominable 
Vice, and. an evident Proof of great. Malignity 
in our Nature, and of a diſeaſed Mind ; There is 
no great Matter of Wit or Judgment ſhewn in ſuch 
Proceedings, but they betray a World of Baſeneſs 
and ]Il-Nature. For whence can all this Miſconſtru- 
ion ſpring, but either from that Envy, which our 
Neighbours Honour and Reputation provokes in us; 
or " a meaſuring of others by our ſelves, and fo 
taking that for granted in Them, which we are 
Conſcious of in our ſelves ; or from a Weaknefs and 
Diſtemper in the Mind, which like ſome Sickneſ- 
ſes in the Body, alters and vitiates the Palate, 
confounds and blinds the Sight, that we nefifor 
ce 
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ſee nor taſte Things as they are ; and that Virtue, 
in its native Purity and Luſtre, is too Strong for 
us to bear or conceive ? From the ſame Cauſe it is, 
that we are ſo officiouſly Spightful, in publiſhing 
other Mens Vices and Failings ; that we aggravate 
thefe beyond what they deſerve, but .take good \ 
Care to extenuate their Virtues as much ; hence from 
ſingle Actions, and particular Circumſtances, we 
draw general Inferences, and fix ſtanding Chara- 
ers upon Men ; Hence comes our Partiality in 
judging, and our Regards, not to the Thing, . but 
the Perſon. If he be a Friend, or of Our Opinion, 
or in Our Intereſt ; then all he does is juſtified or 
applauded, and every Thing becomes him ; and his 
very Vices are Virtues; But if he be an Enemy, 
if he have difoblig'd us Perſonally, or be engag'd 
in a Contrary Faction ; he is ſtark naught, and no- 
thing is as it ſhould be. Thus we are content to 
wrong and diſgrace our Judgment, provided we 
may but gratify our Paſlions. But. alas ! we are 
not come to the End, nor to the worſt Part of it 
yet ; For moſt of the Impieties, and Hereſies, the 
Errours in point of Belief, and Controverſies of all 
Sorts in Religion, if we examine them ſtriatly, and 
trace them up to their firſt Head, will appear to be fo 
many noiſome Streams of this bitter Fountain ; a pol- 
luted and wicked Will, inordinate Paſlion, and fen- 
ſual Pleaſure z which by Degrees bribes and debauches 
the Underſtanding, and wins it over to its own 
Side. The People ſat down to eat and to drink, and roſe up 
ro play; As the Scripture obſerves of the 1/raelites Ido- 
latry ; and St. Awguſtine very well to this purpoſe ; 
* That when a Man feels an Errour agreeable to bim, 
| be does not believe what is True, but what he wonld 
gladly bawe to be True. Thus by Degrees it hath 
come to paſs, that the Wickedneſſes which at firſt 


* Quod vult, non quod eſt, credit, qui cupit errare. 
Lib. 2. de Civ. Dei. 


were 


were committed with many Doubts, and Miſ- 
givings, and great Relucancies, have not only 
out-worn all Scruple in time, but been aſſerted and 
maintained for Divine Truth, and Expreſs Reve- 
lation. What was at firſt in the Senſual Appe- 
tite only, hath made its Way higher, and got the 
upper Hand of the Underſtanding; What was 
meerly Paſſion and Pleaſure, hath been advanced in- 
to a Principle of Religion, and an Article of Faith. 
So dangerous a thing is it for any part of the 
Soul to be diſeaſed ; So Strong the Infeftion, and 
ſo quickly does it ſpread from one Faculty to an- 
other. And thus you have had an Account, what 
thoſe Three Cauſes of Our Mental Defects, and the 


Errors in our Judgment are, which were ſaid to be * 


external and foreign to the Mind it ſelf, For it 
appears, that the Underſtanding may be wanting or 
impaired, by Means of Sicknef: or Bodily Indiſpo- 
ſition, more eſpecially any Diſeaſe or Hurt in the 
Head, or any inconvenient —_ of the Skull. 
From the prejudicate Opinions of the World, and 
taking up groundleſs Whimſies for meaſur'd and 
certain Truths. And Laſtly, from any Diſorder 
in the other Faculties of the Rational Soul ; which 
are plac'd below, and ought by Nature to be un- 
der the Governance of the Mind. Thoſe whoſe 
Failings proceed from the firſt of theſe Cauſes, 
deſerve our Pity , not our Cenfſure or Blame ; and 
of them ſome are curable, and others incurable. 
The Second are not wholly Innocent, but yet 


' Faulty in ſuch a Degree, that we may pardon, 


and excuſe them. But the Third fort are altoge- 
ther Guilty. They deſerve both Cenſure and Pu- 
niſhment, for ſuffering the Order of their Crea- 
tion to be ſo inverted, that thoſe which were 
born Subjects, and ought to ſubmit, ſhould uſurp 
the Throne, and preſume to give Laws to their 
Natural Sovereign. 2 
ut 
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But, beſides theſe outward and accidental Fail- 
ings, there are others, Natural and Internal, ſuch as 


16. 
ralDejets. take their firſt riſe from, and are born and che- 


\ 


this whole Firſt Book. 


riſhed in the Mind it fel. The preateſt of All, 
and indeed the Source and Root of all the Reft, 
is Pride and Preſumption. (The Firſt,and the Original 
Sin of Mankind, the Bane of every. Soul, and the 
Cauſe of all manner of Evil ) *Tis This that puffs 
Men up with Safficiency and Self-Satisfafiom ; This 
wil not ſuffer us to yield to any body,or think others 
Wiſer or Better than our ſelves. This makes us 
defpiſe the good Counſel of our Friends ; and 
place an entire Confidence in our own Opinions. 
This calls the Judgments of other People into 
Queſtion ; arraigns and condemns them ; nay, 
fometimes, ſuch as we underſtand nothing' of, nor 
are capable of examining or comprehending the 
Reafons of them. *Tis moſt truly obſerv'd, that 
Fudgment and Wiſdom is not only the Beſt, but 
the Happieft Portion God Almighty hath diſtribu- 
ted among Men. For tho' this Diſtribution be 
made with a very uneven Hand, yet no 

thinks himſelf ſtinted or Ill dealt with ; but he 
that hath never ſo little is contented in this Reſpe&t 
however, and thinks he hath a Child's Share at 
leaſt. Now This Diſtemper is owing to na Cauſe 
ſo much, as the want of beg more intimately 
acquainted with our ſelves; for by this means 
we are Strangers to our Wants and Weakneſſes, 
and not at all ſenſible of our greateſt Misfortunes, 
So that the Root of all our Diſeaſes is Ignorgnee, 
not That which is oppoſed to Skill in Arts and 
Sciences, and converſiing with the Writings of 
Learned Men ; but Ignorance of our own Afﬀairs 
and Condition , the Removal, and Cure: whereof 
was propoſed in the Beginning; as the Deſign of 
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ME” is very often miſtaken by the Vulgar 
for Underſtanding and Good Senſe ; but in 
truth they are very Gifferent Things. For both 
Reaſon and Experience tell us (as hath been ob- 
ſerved formerly) that it is very poflible.and uſual, 
for a Man, who is Excellent in one of theſe re- 
ſpets, to be wretchedly weak and wanting in the 
other. This indeed is a Faculty very Serviceable 
and Uſeful to Mankind ; but it comes far ſhort 
of the Underſtanding ; and is much the Tendereſt, 
and moſt Feeble of all thoſe Parts, whereof the 
Rational Soul is compoſed. To excel in it is nor 
very neceſſary ; except for Three Sorts of People. 
I. Men of Trade, and much Buſineſs. 2. Thoſe thar 
are extremely Talkative, for this is the Store-houſe, 
from whence they muſt be furniſhed with Mart- 
ter for Diſcourſe ; and it is naturally more full 
and fruitful than Inventien ; but he that cannor 
be ſupplied from hence, muſt make it up by Seuff 
of his own forging, and 3. Great Lyars, for 
® Theſe, indeed, ought to have good Memories. The 
Want of Memory hath its Conveniences too. For 
this will diſpoſe Men to ſpeak Truth, to be Mo- 
deſt, and talk no more than their Share, and to 
forget the Faults and Injuries of other People. 
A moderate Proportion of this Faculty, will ſerve 
ones Turn, and anſwer all the Ends of it very well. 


— 
——_— 


* Mendacem oportet eſſe Memorem. 
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CM AP. XNL 


Of Imagination and Opinion, 


H E Power of Imagination is exceeding great; 
This is in Effect the very Thing, that makes 

all the Noiſe in the World : Almoſt all the Clut- 
ter and Diſturbances we feel, or make, are owing 
to it. ( Accordingly it was obſerv'd before, that 
This is, if not the Only, yet. at leaſt the moſt a&ive 
and buſtling Faculty of the Soul.) And, in good 
Truth, the Effects of it are Wonderful, Unac- 
countable, and almoſt Incredible. For the Influ- 
ences of Imagination are not confined to the Body 
or the Mind of that Perſon alone, where it 1s 
born and cheriſhed ; but extend and transfuſe them- 
ſelves far and wide, and a& very Strongly upon 
other People. Ir is fitted for all manner of Ope- 
rations, and the moſt diſtant and contrary Pafli- 
ons are raiſed by it ; It puts the Man into all 
marniner of Forms, and the Face into all Colours 
and Complections : Makes Men bluſh with Shame, 
look Pale wich Fear, tremble and quake, caſts them 
into Fits of Raving and Confuſion ; Theſe, tho' 
ftrange, are yer ſome of its leaſt Effedts, and 
gentle in Compariſon of others. Ir checks and 
enfeebles Men in their hotteft Career ; balks their 
Pleaſures, and chills all their Spirits. It Marks 
and deforms , nay, ſometimes kills Embryo's in the 
Womb ; haſtens Births, or cauſes Abortions ; Takes 
away the Speech, and ties the Tongue ; and ſome- 
times enables the Dumb to ſpeak, as the Story 
of Crazſus his Son aſſures us. Makes Men Stiff 
and Motionleſs, benumbs and binds up the _— 
ops 
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Chap. 16. Of Imagination and Opinion. 
ſtops the Breath ; Theſe are irs Effects upon the 
Body. Then for the Mind, It robs Men of their 
Knowledge and Judgment, turns them into Fools 
and ſtupid Sots ; as Gallus Vibius for Inſtance, who 
having ftrain'd his Imagination too far in the 
ſtudy and practice of Folly, and its Motions, 15 
ſaid to have diſturb'd his Underſtanding to that 
Degree, that he turn'd a mere Natural, and cou'd 
never return to ſound Judgment and good Senſe 
again. It inſpires Men with ſtrange Preſages of 
things hidden and future, fills them with Enthu- 
fiaſms and Fancies, out of the common Road of 
Thinking ; throws them into Extafies: and Rap- 
tures ; nay poſſeſſes them with the Thoughts and 
Expectations of Death, till at laſt chey die indeed; 
as it did that Malefactor, who, when his Cap 
had been pull'd over his Eyes in order to Execu- 
tion-, was found flark dead upon the Scaffold, 
when they came to uncover him again, and read 
his Pardon. In a word, A great part of thoſe un- 
uſual Operations, which create ſuch Amazement 
in the Vulgar, Apparitions, and Viſions, and Witch- 
crafts, are to be attributed to the force of Imagi- 
nation ; and what They think done by the power 
of the Devil , or ſome familiar Spirits, ( for I med- 
dle not here with the Supernatural Operations of 
God's own Spirit ) is commonly no more than a 
ſtrong Fancy, either in the Perſon that does theſe 
ſtrange things, or of the Spectators that are delu- 
ded with them, and think they ſee thoſe Objedts, 
which really they do not. And the great Care 
in theſe Caſes is, to diſtinguiſh wiſely between 
Truth and Falſhood, and not ſuffer our Judgments 
to be captivated with vulgar Errours. 

In this part of the Soul it is, that Opinion keeps 
its Reſidence, which- is - nothing elſe but a vain 
and eafie, a crude and imperte&t Judgment of 


things, taken up upon ſlight and inſufficicnt grounds; 
r00 
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e00 credulous an Aﬀent to the Repreſentations of 
.our outward Senſes, or common Report, which 
reſts in the firſt Appearances of Things, and fixes 
in the Imaginative Faculty, without ever going 
farther, or referring the Matter to the Underſtand- 
ing, to be throughly examin'd, and digeſted there, 
and fo wrought up, and finiſh'd into ſolid Rea- 
fon. Till This be done, no true Judgment can 
be made, and ſuch as a Man may venture to 
abide by. And accordingly we ſee the other is 
mutable and inconſtant, fleeting and deceitful, 
A very —_—_—_— Guide, that makes Head againſt 
Reaſon ; of which it is only the Image and 
Shadow, and that but an empty and falſe one 
neither. This is the Source of all our Evils, our 
Confuſions and Diſorders, our Paſſions and Trou- 
bles; the moſt, and the worſt of them riſe out 
of a prepoſlſeſt Fancy, and heated Imagination : 
So that in truth Madmen and Fools, the Ignorant 
and the. Mobb, are blindly led by the Noſe by 
it, and follow this Leader; and betray their Fol- 
ly in doing ſo; as Wiſe and Judicious Men di- 
{tinguiſh themſelves, and approve their Prudence 
in ſuffering nothing but Reaſo: to guide and go- 
vern them. 

That thus it is, we fee plainly,; for, as hath 


The World been obſerv'd lohg ago by one of the Ancients, 


#5 gavern'd 
by Opinion. 


It # nut the Reality, nor the true Nature of Things, - 
but the Notion and Opinion Men entertain of them, 
that diſquiets, and ſo violently Torments their Souls *. 
Thus we turn our own Executioners, form Evils, 
to our ſelves which are not, and ſtrangely aggra- 
vate thoſe that are, by frightful Idea's, which be- 
long not to them. The Truth and Eſſence of 
Things never enters our Minds in its true Pro- 


* Opinione ſepius quam Re laboramus : plura ſunt que nos- 
terrent, quam que ncs premuntr. 
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portions, nor works upon us by its natural Force 
and Authority ; for were it thus with us, all 
things that are alike in Themſelves wou'd be alike 
to Us; and the ſame Obje&t wou'd produce the 
ſame. Aﬀettions and Reſentments in all Meng” 
allowing only ſome ſmall matter of difference i 

the Degree of them. At this rate all Mankind 
would be of. the ſame Opinion : What is falſe 
wou'd be univerſally rejefted, and what is true 
as univerſally embrac'd; for ' Truth can be but 
One and the Same; and is always equal and con- 
ſiſtent with it ſelf. But quite contrary, We find 
that the Difference of Opinions is infinite ; Men 
do not only vary from, but dire&ly contradict 
one another, And there are but very few Inftan- 
ces, in which even Men of the beſt Natural A- 
bilities, and moſt eminent for their Improvements 
and acquir'd Learning, are all of a Mind. This 
ſhews ſufficiently , that the Idea's of things are 
compounded and mixt before we entertain them, 
that we have them at our Mercy, and put what 
Forms we pleaſe,upon them ; And, that the Con- 
dition they come to us in, is not what Nature gave, 
but what the Temper and Diſpoſition of cur- 
own Minds have moulded and modell'd them in- 
to. That which I firmly believe my ſelf, I cannot 
prevail with my Friend ro believe; Thoſe are 
Arguments «to Me, which to Him are none at 
all. Nay, which is more; Let one be never ſo 
confidently affur'd of a thing to Day, I cannot en- 
gage that T ſhall continue in the ſame Opinion of 
it to Morrow : And it is odds I may, (and plain 
that I often do) entertain very different Notions of 
it, and be quite otherwiſe affe&ted with it another 
time. So ſure it is, that Things have juſt that place 


in our Opinion and Eſteem, which we think fie . o 


to affign them ; that they are reliſh'd juſt as our ' 
Palate ſtands at that time; and ſhew to us accor- 
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ding to thoſe Colours which we - our ſelves have 
tin&tur'd them with. Like the Eyes of Men in 
the Jaundice, or the Priſmes, that refra&t and vary 
the Rays that fall upon the Organs of our out- 


| ward Senſes, ſo does the Soul alter its Objects too; 


Tait. I. 15. 
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and the preſent<Conſtitution of it is the Medium, 
through which they muſt paſs to us. St. Paul's ob- 
ſervation with regard to Morals, may be apply'd 
to Speculation too, Unto the pure all things are pure, 
but unto the defiled zs nothing pure. Thus our Thoughts 
are like our Clothes, that keep us warm, with a 
Heat which is none of their own, but ſuch as we 
firſt gave them, and they keep it ; and at the ſame 
time that they receive our Warmth from within, 
they receive and keep the Cold of Froſt and Snow 
without. But ſtill the Warmth we feel is all our 
own; we firſt impart it to Them, and they in re- 
quital preſerve it for our Benefit, and pay what they 
received, back again to Us. F 

How few are there of thoſe Opinions, which we 
 profels to entertain, that, when lookt into, are not 
at laſt reſolv'd into Authority, and taken upon 
Truſt ? We believe and a&, we live and die upon 
. Credit and Content ; and our great Buſineſs is to 
conform our ſelves to Cuſtom, and to think and 
do like the reſt of the World, and according to 
what They, not our own Reaſon, eſteems moſt 
adviſcable. Thus Faſhions, and not Fudgment, go- 
vein Mankind ; and perhaps indeed, for the greateſt 
pare of Mankind, this is not much amiſs ; for moſt 
People have not Wit enough to chooſe for them- . 
ſelves, and therefore ought to reſign the Govern- 
ment of their Actions to others: But Wiſe Men 
are above theſe mean and ſervife Compliances; 
they have a better Rule to walk by than Author 
and Example; As T hope to ſhew at large in the fol- 
lowing Parts of this Treatile. 


CHAP. 


Book I. 
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CH AP, XVI. 
The Will. 


HE 7/4 is a moſt exquiſite Piece, a magni- 


ficent Accompliſhment of Humane Nature j;, p,.. 
indeed ; of wonderful Importance, and ſuch as eminence. 


deſerves and requires our utmoſt Care and Study, 
to regulate and manage it well : For this hath the 
moſt commanding Influence upon a Man's Con- 
dition ; and his whole Happineſs in a manner de. 


 pends upon it alone. This is the only Faculty 


which Nature hath put in our own Power. All 
the reſt, ſuch as Memory, Underſtanding, Imagination, 
are at the Mercy and Diſpoſal of a Thouſand 
Accidents, which oftentimes diſturb, and change, 
and impair, nay ſometimes deſtroy, and take them 
quite away from us. Again: This draws the 
whole Man after it, and carries him whitherſoever 
it {elf is determin'd ; for he that conquers the Wl, 
hath ſabdu'd the Perſon. When the Underſtanding 
is convinc'd, the Conqueſt is by no means entire ; 
for the Wl frequently holds out afterwards, and 
makes an obſtinate Defence againſt Reaſon and 
Sober Judgment. But when once This yields, All 
is ſurrendred, and the Man is not now any lon- 
ger his own Maſter, he hath from thenceforth no- 
thing left that he can call his own. Once more; 
This is the very Thing that fixes our Charadter 
It makes and it denominates Good or Ill Men : 
This gives our Temper and Complexion, and we 
appear to the World under its Colours and Diſpo- 
ſitions. As of all Virtues and Qualifications of 
the Soul, Probity is the firſt and chief, and —_ 
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ly more deſirable than Learning , or Parts: All 
that Nature, or Art, or Induſtry can give, are not 
comparable to it; ſo it muſt be confeſt, that the 
Will, which is the Seat and proper Reſidence of 
Virtue and Goodneſs, is infinitely the moſt excel- 
lent Faculty that Humane Nature can boaſt of. 
A Man is neither Virtuous nor Vicious, Honeſt nor 
Diſhoneſt, for knowing what Virtue and Vice, Ho- 
neſty and Diſhoneſty are ; tho' this Knowledge 
be never fo nice and exact in the Speculation 
but by his Inclination, and Love, and Practice of 
theſe things, by the Diſpoſition of his Mind, the 
Choice of his Heart, the Pent of his Aﬀections, 
and the general Tendency of his Manners and 
Behaviour. There are indeed ſome other Pre- 


. eminences peculiar to the Underſtanding ; it is as 


the Husband in the Family, and this as the Wife, 
which ought to be under its Governance and Di- 
re&tion : "That is the Guide, or as the Light, This 
as the Traveller, which ſhou'd follow its Inftruti- 
ons, and walk by them : But till the laſt Reſult 
'of all depends upon the F7V/ ; This finiſhes the A- 
tion, and determines the whole Matter ; and in 
that reſpe&t the 7 is ſuperiour even to the Under- 
ſtanding it 1elf. : 

The true and moſt remarkable Difference be- 
tween theſe two Faculties, with regard to the man- 
ner of their Opcration, ſeems to be This : That 
by the Underſtanding, Objets come into the Soul, 
and are there receiv'd and entertain'd, as the ſeve- 
ral Terms by which the Offices proper to this Part, 
are uſually expreſſed, ( ſuch as - 47" 
Conceiving, Comprehending, and the like) do 
plainly import. And . here they make their En- 
trance, not according to what they really are in 
their true Nature and full Proportions 5 but ac- 
cording to the preſent Diſpoſition and Capacity 
of the Perſon, and in ſuch Meaſures only as he 

is 
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is able to receive them in. Thoſe ObjeRs whick 
are great and ſublime, are for this reaſon under 
a neceſlity of condeſcending and contracting them- 
ſelves, and come to us wich confiderable Abate- 
ments and Defalcations ; becauſe the Paſſage at 
which they enter is not Jarge enough for their 
true Height and Bulk : Juſt as the Ocean flows 1n- 
to the Mediterranean, not in ſuch Quantities as 
are agreeable to its own Fulneſs, but ſuch only 
as the Streight's Mouth can give admiſſion to. 
Now in the Operations of the Wil, the Method 
15 quite contrary ; Here the Soul goes as it were 
out of ir ſelf, it ſtretches and moves forward to- 


' ward the Objet; ir ſeeks and runs after it with 


open Arms, and 1s eager to take up its Reſidence, 
and dwell with the Thing deſired and beloved : 
Nay, it even transforms-it- ſelf into. That, aſſumes 
its Name and its Nature, wears its Livery, and 
is diſtinguiſh'd by the Things it ſerves, and re- 
tains to, Hence we pive it the Title of a Vir- 
tuorrs or Vicious, a Spiritual or a Carnal Mind; ac- 
cording as it purſues commendable and exalted 
Objects, or is ſunk into Senſuality and Vice. Thus 
the true and only way by which the Y//l can en- 
noble ir ſelf, is by loving and chooſing worthy 
and noble Things ; and the abandoning it ſelf to 
little and low, baſe and unworthy ones, ts the 
debaſing and diſparagement of it. So that our for- 
mer Compariſon is in this regard juſtify'd again 
for thus the Wl is, as a Wife, who pets or loſes 
Quality, according to the Perſon ſhe marries; and 


in ſtrineſs can claim na Honaur, nor Place, bug 


that which belongs to her Husband. 

Daily Experience affures us, that there are Three 
Things which whet and ſtimulate the Will ; The 
Difficulty of Obtaining ; "The Rarity or Excel- 
lence of the Thing we feek ; and The Abſence, 
or Fear of Loſing it. And the Three Conſi- 
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derations oppoſite to Theſe, which are, Its being 
A. Eafie, and in our own Power; The Abundance 
; or Commonneſs of it ; and The Conſtant Pre- 
ſence, and Secure Enjoyment, do. as much blunt 
and pall our 7. The Three former raiſe our 
Eſteem of any thing ; the Three latter render it 
cheap; and beget Negle& and Contempt. We 
are alſo ſharpned, and made more eager by Op- 
oſition and Refuſal ; and entertain ſome ſort of 
Lt which makes us more reſolute againſt 
any thing that pretends to ſtand in our way, 
and diſappoint our Deſires. And thus, in the 6- 
ther Extreme, we diſdain and overlook the Bleſ- 
ſings we have in hand, though never ſo valuable 
and loſe what we are already poſleſt of, for things 
diſtant and in Reverſion ; and in proportion, what 
we lawfully do or may enjoy, for ſuch as we can- 
nat or ought not. 


* That comes with Eaſe we nauſeouſly receive 


Reſtraint inflames, ' and Haraſhips Pleaſure give. 


Thus the Caſe ſtands with us in our Pleaſures of 
all ſorts. + The Danger, which in reaſon ſhould abſo- 
lutely deſtroy Delight, zs the wery thing which heightens 
it, and the ſtrongeſ® Incentive to our Appetites in the * 
purſuit of it. So that both Extremes have at laſt 
the ſame Effect, and either of them ſerves to make 
us miſerable : Want and Plenty, Security and Fear, 
Deſire and Enjoyment, all give us the ſame Diſ-, 
quiet, and pur us to perpetual Pain. And this un- 
happy Diſpoſition is the true account, why Men 
fo ſeldom make a right eſtimate of Things ; from 


em 


* Quod licer, ingratum eſt, quod non licet, acrius urit. 
| Ovid. Eleg. Amor. Lib. IT. 
} Omnium rerum Voluptas ipſa quo debet fugari periculo 
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whence grew that Proverb of the Prophet in bs own 

Country, to intimate, how very different Intrinſick 

Worth and Common Opinion are ; and that the 

higheft Endowments, and moſt Divine Excellen- 

cies, when Cuſtom and Acquaintance hath rendred 

them familiar to us, can no longer preſerve the 

Value and Veneration moſt juſtly due to them. Pe 

What Courſe to be taken for the managing » 53 (4, , 

and regulating our Will , wilt be ſhewn B lL.Ch.6 
bereafter. 


The Paſſions and AﬀeFions. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E Paſſions of the Mind are a very large and 
copious Subject, furniſh great variety of Mat- 
ter for Reflection, and are one of the moſt conſi- 
derable Topicks in all this Treatiſe of Wiſdom - 
And, upon this occaſion, we are to obferve, that 
the firſt Step to be made in this Branch of it, is 
to learn the true Nature of the Patlions, and how 
to diſtinguiſh them from each other , which ſhall 
be taught you here in the Fir Book: And then, 
for the Remedies of Cure, by which they are to be 
curb'd, controul'd, and brought within due Bounds, 
ſ{uch of them as are general, will be laid down in 
the Second; And thoſe that are proper for each 
Paſftion in particular, will be directed and ſpecify'd 
accordingly in the Third Book. This Method being 
moſt agreeable to that Scheme of the whole Work, 
drawn out in the Preface. 

Now in order to attaining to a clear and diſtinct 
Knowledge of them at preſent, I deſign to employ 
one Chapterin treating of the Paſſions in general, and 
then to ſpeak of each Paſſion ſingly in the Chapters 
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that follow. Put before I enter upon That, I think 
my felf oblig'd in Juſtice to declare, that of. all 
the Authors 1 have ſeen, none hath repreſented 
this Matter more copiouſly, and to the Life, than 
the Sieur de Vanx in his Moral Tracts ; to whom I 
have been much beho!ding, and have borrow'd a. 
preat deal from thence, of what I ſhall fay upon 
this Subject of the Paſſions. 


pc” LIEN 
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C H A P. XVII 
of the Paſſions m general, 


x. p44 i a violent Metion of the Soul, in that which 
An Accornt z diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Its Senſitive part : 
of Poſfon; And the Cauſe and Tendency of this Motion 1s, 
m—— either to purſue ſomewhat which ' the Soul ap- 
| prehends to be Geo; or to decline, and run away 
from ſometl:ing, which it apprehends to be 

Evil. | 
2. But it is very neceſſary, and of great conſe- 
quence upon this Occaſion, to be rightly inform'd 
how theſe Motions begin, and what it is that che- 
riſhes and kindles rheſe Fires in us. Of This, ſe- 
veral Accounts may be given, and different Com- 
pariſons made uſe of, to illuſtrate it by, according 
to the different Reſpects in which we conſider 
them. And firſt of all, with regard to the ſud- 
denne(s and vehemence of their Emotions, it is to be 
'obſerv'd, T hat the Soul, which, however ſeemingly 
multiply'd by  Diſtindtions, is really but One and 
the Same in the Body, hath ſeveral Powers be- 
longing toit; and Theſe differ greatly in their 
Qualities and Operations, ,according as the ſeveral 
Veliels in which the Soul keeps her _— 
an 
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and the Inſtruments ſhe makes uſe of in diſchar- 
ging her Functions, and the Obje&s propounded 
to. her Contemplation , are differently diſpos'd. 
Now when the Parts, where the Soul takes up 
her Lodging, are not crowded or over-burdened, 
but filled in ſuch Proportions as ſute well with 
their ordinary Cuſtom and Capacity, and ſuch as 
are convenient for a due diſcharge of their re- 
ſpeftive Duties , then all the Operations of the 
Soul are gentle and mild, ſedate and regular. But, 
on the other ſide, when any of theſe Parts are 
either put into a ſwifter and more violent Morti- 
on, or are heated above their — and pro- 
per Temper, then they- immediately feel a conſt- 
dezable Change, to the great Prejudice and Difor- 
der of the Soul. The like we ſee in the Beams 
of the Sunj which, when ſcatter'd looſely with 
all that Freedom they naturally. take in diffuſing 
themſelves, impart a moderate and gentle, a che- 
riſhing and kindly Warmth ; but when contracted 
within the Concave of a Burning-Glaſs, they burn 
up, and quite conſume the very things to which 
they gave Life and Nouriſhment before. It muſt 
be farther obſerv'd too, that Theſe Parts are not 
always diſtributed alike ; And from hence ariſes 
another Diſtintion, not only with regard to the 
Kind and Quality, but to the Degree of their E- 
motion ; and fo they differ in the ſame ſort, as 
their Violence is greater or leſs. Thoſe Motions 
that are moderate, are capable of being reliſhed 
and digeſted; a Man knows what he feels, and 


is in a jar of expreſling his Reſentment in 


Words, or giving it Vent by Tears. But thoſe thar 
are exceflive and extreme, are too big, and too 
mighty. They ſtun and take away our Senſes 
quite, fill the Soul with Confuſion and Amazement, 
bind up, and quite overbear her Powers, and difa- 


* Slight 


'ble her from adting. 
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* Slight Paſſns find a Vent, and Words command ; 
The Fierce ſwell imvard, Dumb and Stupid ſtand. 


Thus much may ſuffice, to give us fome little 


Of tbe Yi- Notion of the Paſſions, the manner of their Ope- 


ot "ration, and their Degrees in general. But if we 
.. 7 * now look upon them, in the Second Place, with 


Regard to the Vicioufnefs, and Irregularity, and 
Extravagance ; the Injuſtice and Unreafonableneſs 
theſe Paſlions are frequently guilty of ; thus Man 
may not unfitly be refembled to a State or Com- 
mon-Wealth, and the Condition of the Soul, to 
that of a Monarch, preſiding over that State, con- 
ftituting ſeveral Officers and Magiſtrates under him, 
to aflift in the good Government of ſuch vaſt Mul- 
titudes of People ; giving particular Laws and Di- 
xections for their Behaviour, and for the due Ex- 
ercife of their particular Charges and Commiſſions; 
bue ſtill reſerving to himſelf and his own Supreme 
Juriſdiction, the Cognizanee- and Determination of 
all Matters of great Weight and general Impor- 
tance 5 and for the giving freſh and neceflary 
Orders, commanding that all extraordinary Acci- 
dents and Emergencies, ſhould immediately and 
faithfully be reported'to himſelf in Perſon. Now 
upon ſuch a Conſtitution, and ſuch Orders duly 


obſerved, the Peace and Proſperity of the whole = 


Kingdom will depend. But it theſe be neglected 
and broken, and put out of their proper Courſe ; 
If che Magiſtrates, which go between, and are 
a fort of Balance between King and People, ſhall 


fuffer themſelves, either to be impoſed upon thro! - 


Eafinefs, or Credulity ; or corrupted by Favour or 


Aiection ; or-if they ſhall employ their Authority | 


* Curz leves loquuntur, ingences ſtupents Sees. Hippolyr. 
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in acting contrary to the Eſtabliſhed Laws, and 
Duties of their Places ; or if they ſhall go, beyond 
their Commiſſions, and come to a final Refolu- 
tion in Cauſes, which they ought not to deter- 


4 


mine, without ever laying them before their Sove- 
' reign, who hath reſerv'd the Hearing and Deciſion 


of all ſuch Matters to himſelf in Perſon : In all 
theſe Caſes, I ſay, the publick Peace is violated, the 
Eſtabliſhment infring'd, the Prerogative incroach'd 
upon, and nothing but Miſchief, and Miſery, and 
Confuſion can be the End of it. Now thus it is 
likewiſe in our Little World. The Underſtanding is 
King in Man; and under him is employed a Fa- 
culty, whoſe Buſineſs it is to receive Idea's, and 
to make an Eſtimate of them 5; This i the Sub- 
ordinate Magiſtrate, whoſe Office obliges him to 
examine, and to judge; The Evidence he goes 
upon, is that Report the Senſes make of all things 
repreſented to them ; and according to this Teſti- 


mony, and the Judgment in conſequence of. it, - 


the Aﬀections are by the ſame Faculty put forward, 
in order to execute this Sentence. For his Directi- 
on, and Governance in the Execution of this Office, 
our Judge in Commiſſion hath the Law, the Light 
of Nature, and Dictates of Reaſon to go by ; 
and this, in ordinary Caſes, is ſufficient without a- 
ny farther Formality : But if it happen, that the 
Afﬀair be of great Moment, or if any Difficulty 
ariſe, then he muſt have recourſe to, and know 
the Pleaſure of his Superiour ; and in this Caſe 
the Underſtanding, which ſits Supreme, anſwers' 
all Doubts and Points of Law, and expects to be 
conſulted and applied to for Orders and Advice. 
This is the Scheme of our Government and Con- 
ſtitution; and ſo long as Matters are thus managed, 
all is quiet and well. But it is our Great Unhap- 
pineſs, that this Imaginative Faculty, ( which is 
under the Intelletual, but over the Senſitive, and 
to 
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to whoſe Juriſdition the firſt Examination and 
Judgment of things belong,) often ſuffers it felf to 
be bribed, corrupted, impoſed upon ; And oa wa 
of this is, Firſt to paſs wrong and raſh Judg- 
ment ; then to ſet the Aﬀections at work to very 
ill Purpoſe; and art laſt to diſturb, and confound, 
and ruine All. Now ſeveral things there are, which 
may contribute towards the depraving, and difor- 
dering this Power, in its Judgments and Operations: 
As firſt of all ; The Senſes themſelves, which can- 
not penetrate into the Bottom, nor comprehend the 
Rea] Subſtance, and hidden Nature of Things, but 
the bare Surface, and next Appearance of them 
only : And Theſe make a Report to the Soul, ac- 


. cording to their prefent Apprehenſion ; ſet before it 


the outward Images only, and that, fo as may gain 
them Favour and Recommendation, and pre-poſ- 
ſelling it with a Character of their Qualities, found- 
ed upon the Satisfa&tions and Delights they are 
capable of adminiſtring to theſe Senſes in parti- 
cular, and not upon the Conſiderations, how Ne- 
ceſlary, or how Advantagious they may prove to 
the whole Man in general. A Second Corrupti- - 
on, which often confirms, and ſtrikes in upon the 
Neck of This, is the Falſe Notions, and Unthink- 
ing Cry of the Yulgar; when we look upon our 
feives oblig'd to Approve and Diſapprove, as 
Others do; and when nothing is reputed needful 
to eftabliſh an Opinion, more than its being Po- 
pular. From theſe two falſe Offices of Intelli- 
gence, The Report of our own Senſes, and the Voice 
of the People, proceeds a Raſh Inconſiderate Opini- 
on, which the Soul takes up of Things ; and with- 
out fair Tryal, or ſufficient Deliberation, pronoun- 
ces them, Good or Evil ; Advantagious or Hurt- 
ful ; fir to be courted, or fit to be deteſted and 
avoided. And this is without all Diſpute a very 
dangerous Guide ; a very hot and hafty —_ 
or 


y 
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for as ſoon as ever we entertain it, without more 
ado it ſeizes upon the Imagination ; and there 
ſtanding upon its Defence, ſtrengthens it ſelf as in 
a Caſtle, Mans all the Works, and holds it out a- 
gainſt Reaſon ; then it comes down to the Heart, 
and there ſtirs and agitates the Aﬀections, with 
the violent Reſentments of Hope and Fear, and Joy 
and Grief, In a Ward, it is a perfe& Incendia- 
ry in the State, looks out all the Fools, and Dif- 
affeted in the Soul, and blows them up into Se- 
dition ; raiſes the Mobb, that is, the Paflions, and 
ſers all in an Uproar and Confuſion. And all this 
by taking wrong Methods, going Headlong to work, 
and not ſubmitting the Matter to the Underſtanding, 
as. by the Nature of this Eſtabliſtiment, and the 


Duty of its Station, that Faculty was obliged to do. 


Permit me to ſet before you another Illuſtration 
of this Matter by a Compariſon taken from Military 
( as the former was an Alluſion to Civil ) Govern- 
ment. The Senſes anſwer here both to the Cen- 
tinels, whoſe Poſt it is to watch, and be conſtant- 
ly upon the Guard, for the ſafety of the Soul ; 
and alſo to Scouts, who are to look out, and ſcour 
the Country, and bring in Intelligence to the Us- 
derſtanding, wh is the Supreme Commander of the 
Soul. To qualify them for this Duty, They are 
endued with a Power, of perceiving things ; di- 
{cerning and taking the Faces and Forms of them ; 
and embracing or rejeting them, according as 
they appear Apgreable or Diſagreable, Delightful 
or Odious to them. But now in the Execution 
of their Office, their Buſineſs is only to ſpy our, 
and to report; to take Care, that their Intelli- 
gence be True, and to bring it Faithfully, and relate 
it Plainly and Calmly. And they ought to ſatisfy 
themſelves with delivering their Meſſage, without tak- 
ing upon them to diſturb the higher Powers, or to 
ſound to Arms immediately, and fo pur all into 
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Conſternation and univerſal Diſorder: And thus 
it often happens.; that as the Centinels in an Army, 
may lie under Miſtakes, becauſe they are not ac- 
quainted with the ſecret Deſigns of the General ; 
and fo receive Them for Friends, which are Ene- 
mies in Diſguiſe ; and ſuſpe& thoſe for Enemies, 
which are Allies, and marching 'to their Afliſtance ; 
The Senſes, in like manner, not being privy to all 
that paſſes above, and for want of conſulting Rea- 
ſon in the Caſe, are frequently impoſed upon by 
counterfeit Appearances, and apt to take That for 
a Friend, which is, in truth, our deadly Enemy. 
And when they go giddily to work upon this 
Imagination, and without ever expecting Orders 
from the Underſtanding, fall on immediately, 
and alarm the Concupiſcible, and Iraſcible Faculties 
then they raiſe Tumults, and Moutinies in the 
Soul ; and while theſe laſt, there is nothing but 
Clamour and Violence ; the Voice of Reaſon can-- 
not be heard, nor the Commands of the Under- 

ſtanding be at all obeyed. 
Let us now in the next Place, obſerve their ſe- 
Thir Di- Veral Regiments and Ranks; the General, and the 
finfions. Subordinate Kinds and Diviſions of them. Now 
According W* muſt know , - That all Paſſion whatſoever, is 
:o the 0z- moved by the Appearance, either Real or Imagji- 
jeff and nary, of Good or Evil; what actually is, or what 
Subject. is by the Perſon apprehended ſo to be. If the 


= — Object be Good, and the Soul conſiders it as ſuch, 


Þ Part, fimply, and without any other Circumſtances, this 
Three for is that Motion of the Soul, which goes by the 


Good, and Name of Love. If to that Good, ſo conſidered as 
Three for 


Ewil. 


before, be added the Circumſtance of its being pre- 
ſent, and the Man refle&t upon himſelf, as in full 
Poſleflion and aftual Enjoyment of it, This is call'd 
oy, or Pleaſure ; but if 1t be future and diſtant, 
then it 1s Deſire. On the other Hand, conſider an 
Evil Obje, abſtractedly, and merely as ſuch, _ 

EY the 
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the. Paſſion it ſtirs in us, is Hatred : If it be pre- 
ſent, and affe& us ſenſibly, it is Grief and Pain; 
if ſome other Perſon labour under it, *tis Pity ahd 
Compaſſion ; if it be future and approaching only, 
then *tis Fear. And This is remarkable, concern- 
ing the Paſſions already named ; that Thoſe of 
them, which proceed from the Apprehenſion, or 
the Appearance of Evil, ſuch as we run: away 
from, and are poſſeſt with an Abhorrence of, do 
of all others ſink deepeſt into the Heart, take faſt- 
eſt Hold of us, and are moſt difficult to be di- 
ſpoſſeſt again. This now is the firſt Regiment of 
Murtineers, which diſturb the Cqgntent, and break 
the Peace of our Souls, and theſe are quarter'd in 


| that which is term'd the Conchg//cible Part. The 


Effects and Diforderly Carriage of Theſe are, ic 
muſt be confeſt, of very dangerous Conſequence 
but yet they are not near ſo Outragious and MiC- 
chievous, as thoſe that we are going to mention. 
For theſe firſt Motions, formed here by the Re- 
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preſentation of the Obje, are afterwards conti- ;.., -, .z. 
nued, and communicated to the Iraſcible Part of 5aſcibi 3 
the Soul, that is, The Place, where the Soul is Two for 


active, and contriving Means to obtain what ſhe 
apprehends to be Good ; and to deliver her ſelf 
from that which ſhe apprehends to be Evil. And 


| then, as a Wheel already in Motion, when a freſh 


Force puſhes it, receives that Addition eaſily, and 
whirls about with wonderful Strength and Swift- 
neſs ; ſo the Soul, which is already ftirred and 
- warmed with the firſt Apprehenſion, when a Se- 
cond Attempt is made ppon it, and. the Coals are 
blown, flames out, and is tranſported with Rage 
and Violence, much greater than before. The Paſ- 
foons Then raiſed, ride higher ; are much more fu- 


_ rious and ungovernable ; for now indeed they are 


double : The firſt have come in and joyned them, 
and thus they back and ſuſtain ene another, by 
| this 


Good, 41d 
Three 


Evil. 
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this Union, and mutual Conſent. For the forme! 
ions, Which were the Reſult of Good or Evil in 
Appearance, conſidered in Speculation only, now 
fall in with the Practical Conſideration of Means 
roper for the acquiring or avoiding them, and 
to excite in us Hope or Deſpair. And here, thoſe 
that ariſe from the Proſpe& of a future Evil, pro- 
duce in us, either Fearfulneſs or Courage ; the Ap- 
prehenſion of a preſent Evil, kindles Anger. and In- 
dignation 5 which are Paſſions extremely Furious and 
Violent, and ſuch, as when they find the Reaſon once. 
diſturbed, confound and abſolutely overturn it. 
Theſe are the Principal Winds, that raiſe all the 
Storms in our Souls ; and the Cavern (like that of 
eFolus) where they are ingendred, and from 
whence they break looſe, is nothing elſe but Opi- 
»i0n, ( And Opinion is molt commonly a falſe, fleet- 
ing, and uncertain 'Thing ; contrary to Nature, 
and Truth , to Reaſon and Certainty ) . that is, 
A Notion we have, that the Things which are then 
repreſented to ourfImaginations, are Good or Evil. 
Nor matters it much, how wild, and extravagant, 
chis Notion is in it ſelf, provided We do but give 
jt. Entertainment. For Men proceed not upon 
Realities, but upon their own Fancies ; and when 
once we have taken a Conceit that a Thing 1s 
Good or Evil, we run after, or we run away 
from it, with as much Eagerneſs and Impartience,. 
as if it were actually ſuch ; and yet it often, very 
often happens, that the Nature of the Object 1s 
diretly contrary to our Apprehenfions, and ought 
| to move Reſentments, juſt oppoſite to thoſe we feel 
[ upon its Account. And ſuch in general are our 
'» Paſſions, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
T H E Nature of theſe Paſfons comes next to be 


conſider'd ; and my Delign in it is, to expoſe 


t77 


S228 
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In the Vere 


the Folly, the Vanity, the Miſery, the Unreaſon- :#:: of Por- 
ableneſs and Injuſtice , the Horrour and Defor- /i*«de and 


mity that is in them ; that ſo Men may be taught 
to know them as they are, and to hate them as 
they deſerve. The Advices proper for preſerving 
our ſelves from the ill Effects of them , will be 
deliver'd at large in the following Books. For 
the two Parts of a Phyſicians Buſineſs, you know, 
are firſt to ſhew the Diſeaſe, and then to apply 
fit Remedies. My preſent Care then ſhall be, to 
tell Men what they ail, and where their Diſtem- 
per lies ; and for the Preſcriptions they muſt wait 


a little longer. 


Now of the ſeveral Paſir here to be de- 
{crib'd, thoſe ſhall firſt be ſpoken to, which have 
a reſpe&t to the Appearance of Good, ſuch are 
Love, and the ſeveral ſorts of it; Deſire, Hope, De- 
ſpair, Foy, and the like. And after theſe we will 
enter upon thoſe that are excited in us by the 
Apprehenſion of Evil, which indeed are very nu- 


- merous, as Anger, Hatred, Ewoy, Fealouſie, Revenge, 


Cruelty, Fear, Grief, and Compaſſion. 


Temperance 
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CHAP XX, 
Of Love m general, and at large. 


RED” OVE is the Firſt, the Chief, the Reignin 
pen yre" L Paſſion ; the reſt are all deriv'd from, and hy 
ard difin- duced at laſt into This; But'ir'is of vaſt extent, J-- 
- 25.0 employ'd upon different Subjects, diftinguiſh'd in- 
_ * to different ſorts and degrees. Of "Theſe the 
Three principal that fall within our preſent pur- 
poſe, and to which all the reſt may very well 
be referr'd, are Ambition or Tride, which is the 
Love of Honour and Greatneſs ; Awvarice, which 
is the Love of. Riches 3 and Senſuality or Carnal 
Defire, which is the Love of Pleaſure. ( Theſe I 
call ſuch -as come within our preſent Deſign, 
which is to treat of Zave, as it is vicious, and the 
effet of Paſlion ; for Virtuous Love, which may be 
diſtinguiſhed into Friendſhip, Charity, and Natu- 
ral Aﬀection or Tenderneſs, is out of the com- 
paſs of this place, and will be ſpoken to under the 
Bock Dl. Jjyrue of Fuſtice. ) 
The Three foremention'd Paſſions are thoſe Three 
Gulphs and Precipices, that drown fo great a part 
of the World in Deſtruction and Perdition ; the 
Plagues of Mankind ; from the Infection whereof, 
how few, exceeding few eſcape untouch'd ? the 
Corruptions that taint every part of us, even All 
we aie, and All we have, and All we take in 
hand ; our Souls, and Bodies, and Poſſeſſions : 
Theſe are the Magazines, from whence thoſe 
Three mortal Enemies of the Peace and Salvati- 
on of Mankind , the Devil, the World; and the 
Fi, furniſh themſelves with Arms to afſault and 
deſtroy 
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deftroy us. They may-in truch be call'd Three 
Powers or Potentates, the commoneſt and moſt u- 
niverſal Paſſions, whoſe . Territories are ſo large, 
chat the Apoſtle bath divided the whole Univerſe 
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berween them. AV chat is in the World ( ſays he ) r John 
the Luſt of the Fleſh, and the Luſt of the Eyes, and the 1. 16. 


Pride of Life. | 
Of theſe, Ambition is the moſt refin'd and Spi- 
ritualiz'd, and hath therefore heen efteem'd more 


| or leſs Mean, than the Two others. Ser- 


ality, or Love of Pleaſure, in regard of its being 
more Natural and Univerſal, ( for even Beaſts, 


which are wholly unacquainted with the other 


ſorts,. have a ſhare in this ) is more violent, and 
lefs vicious. When TI ſpeak of Violence, I mean, 
conſidering it ſimply, and according to the Na- 
ture of the thing. For though it may, and ſome- 
times does happen, that Ambition prevails over it, 
yer this is a particular Diſtemper, a Caſe excepted 

om the common Courſe, and general Rules. 
But of all the Reſt, 4wvarice is the moſt ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs Paſſion, the ſureſt Symptom of a ſordid 
and ſickly Mind. 


FRE 


CHA Ph ik 
Of Ambition. 


A 316itios is a Thirſt *of Honour and Glory, 


T. 


| a greedy , and gluttonous, and inordinate 7ef;rion 
Deſire of C Greatneſs. It is naturally a gentle and #f ir. 
pleaſing Paſſion, which with much Eaſe inſfinu- 
ates it ſelf into Great and Generous Spirits, and 
is not driven out again without great Difficulty. 
We all think -it our Duty and Commendation, 

| .. "2 " "WY 
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to purſue and embrace that which is Good ; and 
of all Things that pretend to this Charatter, 
Hinour is moſt in requeſt and eſteem with us. And 
therefore all of us run full ſpeed, and put our 
ſelves npon the utmoſt Stretch, where This is the 
Prize. The Ambitious Man ſtrives to be firſt, 
keeps his Eye forward upon the Goal, and upon 
thoſe that have the Start of him ; but forgets and 
takes no notice of the many he hath outſtript 
himſelf. He feels more Diſcontent, for One Man 
that hath got before him, than he enjoys Satisfa- 
&ion for a Thouſand that he hath left lagging 
after. Seneca obſerves very well, * Thi x the con- 
ftant Fault, and inſeparable ill Quality of Ambition, ne- 
wer to lock behind it. Now Ambition 1s of two forts ; 
The one aſpires after Glory and Honour, a Good 
Reputation, a Great and Immortal Name ; and 
this is of great Uſe, and publick Benefit ; Ir is not 
only allowable, but in ſome Senſe, and under 
certain Qualifications and Reſtraints, highly com- 
mendable: The other ſort affetts Greatneſs and 
Power ; and this is generally not only vicious, but 
deſtructive, and of moſt fatal Conſequence to the 
World. 

Ambition hath this peculiar Advantage, that the 
Seeds of it are ſown, and the Root of it faſt fixed 
in the Hearr of every one of us. We have a 
Proverb indeed, which tells us Nature is contented 
with a werylitile 5 but then we have another too, 
that ſays with as great Truth the dire&t contrd- 
ry ; That Nature is never ſatsfy'd, nor capable of 
being contented- at all. A Man never comes 
to the End- of his' Deſires, ſo- as to ſer up his Reſt, 
but is always for climbing a little higher, and 
growing a little richer. No Man goes a mode- 


* Habet hcc vitium omnis Ambitio, non reſpicit. 
rate 
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rate pace, or chooſes to advance leiſurely, towards 
Greatneſs and Glory ; but lays the Reins in the 
Neck, and rides Whip and Spur. + Humane Na- 
ture ws greedy of Preference and Power, and driveyfwri- 
ouſly on toward the gratifying thoſe Deſires. And in- 
deed their Speed is oftentimes fo great, ' that the 
Riders are thrown, and break their Neck ; as Hi- 


' ſtory and Experience ſhew a world of Aſpiring 


Men to have done, who have paid dear for all 
their Hopes, and loſt both Them and Themſclves, 
juſt when they were in view, and upon the Point 
of enjoying their promis'd Happineſs. This, in 
ſhort, is a Paſſion riveted into, and interwoven 
with our Conſtitution ; it ſeizes us early, *tis vio- 
lent while it laſts, and leaves us very late ; from 
whence ſome of the Philoſophers have wittily cal- 
led it the Shirt of the Soul, the Vice next our Skin, and 
that which is laſt pulld off * For even Wiſe 
Men are obſferv'd tg ſtrip off all other Vices, be- 
fore they quit this ear of Glory and Reputa- 
f10N. | 

As Ambition is the moſt violent and powerful 
in its Influences and Effects, ſo is it likewiſe the 
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loftieft and moſt noble in its own Nature , of Srengrh 
any Paffion whatſoever. The Power and Force 94 5*7r- 


of it is manifeſt in that abſolute Maſtery it gains 
over all other things, even thoſe which the World 
is moſt ſubdu'd by, even all other Paffions and 
Deſires. Nay even Love it ſelf, which ſometimes 
pretends to diſpute the Point of Power and Pre- 
cedence, is yet miſerably vanquiſhed and tyran- 
niz'd over by it. Alexander, Scipio, and Pompey, 
are ſo many Inſtances of this Obſervation ; and 


t Natura noſtra Imperii eſt avida, & ad implendam Cupidi- 
tatem przceps.' | 

* Etiam Sapientibus Cupido Gloriz noviſlima« yr 
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ſo are abundance of :great Generals beſides, who 
have refuſed to gratitie their Inclinations, upon 
extraordinary fine. Women, when they had them 
at their Mercy : And all this from no other Prin- 
Conquers | Ciplte than a Point of Honour ; and a Soul enfla- 
allo:h4;7 med with Ambition 3 to which the Fires of Love 
vere fo far from being equal, that they were made 
ſubſervient to it ; and the Conqueſt of theſe De- ' 
fires became a Triumph and a Sacrifice to their 
Glory. 'Thus it happen'd »very remarkably in Cez- 
far ; For no Man alive was ever more fiercely 
addicted to Amopurs of all ſorts, than He, ( as 
the many Extravagances he had been guilty of 
both at Rome, and abroad in Foreign Parts, abun- 
dantly teſtifie ) no Man was ever more choice 
of his Perſon, more nice in Dreſs, more careful 
to yes and render it agreeable to the Ladies ; 
and yet Ambition was evermore his reigning Paſ- 
fon. The Pleaſures of Love, tho* they had him 
in -perfe&t Subjetion, when This came not into 
Competition with them, were then ſo feeble, and 
ſo over-match'd, that they never cou'd prevail 
for the throwing away upon them fo much as one 
Hour, which was capable of being employ'd, or 
made in any degree ſerviceable to the promoting 
his Honour. So that, notwithſtanding the Mix- 
ture: of any other Paffions, which ' had their Sea- 
ſans $00; yet Ambition fat Supreme in his Soul 
and was, to all Interits and Putpoſes, as if It had 
_ had the ſole and entire Poſſeſlion '6f him. *Tis 
/ true, we meet with an Example, the very Reverſe 
/ of this, in Mark Anthony, and ſome. Others, who 
"have been ſo enſlaved by Love, as fo give up All, 
baniſh their _ moſt neceſſary and weighty Cares, 
ard loſe themſelves, and their Crowns, through 
mere Efteminacy and Negle&. ' But then theſe 
_have been Perſons of quite differnt Tempers ;. For 
/where beth meet together, and are fairly weigh'd 
| JW | one 
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one againſt the other, Ambition will caft the Scale. 
Some indeed, who argue for the force of Love a- 
bove it, tell you, that in Reaſon it muſt needs be 
ſo, becauſe This extends to the Body as well as 
the Mind , keeps the whole Man in Captivity, 
and -15 not only agreeable, but neceſſary and con- 
venient too. But I ſhou'd think, the Reaſon 
holds.on the contrary ſide, and that Ambition is 
therefore the ſtronger, becauſe the more Spiritual 
Paſſion : What they pretend of the Body being al- 


' 'ſo concern'd in Love, proves the Paſſion to be fo 
. much ,the Feebler ; for from hence ic muſt by 


neceſſary conſequence, be capable of being fatia- 
ted and cloy'd. Again ; What is Corporeal it ſelf, 
admits of Corporeal Remedies and Cures, ſome 
which Nature provides, and others which Art in- 
vents; and accordingly Experience hath appro- 
ved theſe, and ſhewed Inſtances of many who 
have. beaten down the hotteſt Flames of Love; and 
of ſome who have overcome and quenched theſe 
quite ,' by artificial Means, and good Manage- 
ment, But now Ambition is ſo far from being 
glutted, that its Appetite is never fatisfy'd. En- 
joyment does but whet it more ; and being ſeat- 
ed wholly in the Soul, and the Reaſon, renders 
the Diſeaſe obſtinate and incurable, incapable of 
outward Application, and too deep and ſubtle for 
Medicines to reach and faſten upon. . 

It.does not only conquer the Regard for one's 
own Health and Eaſe, ( for indeed Honexr and 
Eaſe can never dwell together) and” make Men 
content to facrifice all their Quiet, and Comforts, 
and Enjoyment of the World; but even the na- 
tural. Care and Tenderneſs for our very Lives is 
not able to ſtand before it. Agrippina, the Mo- 
ther of Nero, was an eminent Example of this 
Nature, who, being extremely deſirous that her 


Son ſhould be Emperour, and inform'd that he 
 N4 ſhould 
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ſhould be Emperour indeed, but it ſhou'd be at 
che Expence of ' Her Life, made an Anſwer 
fic for the Mouth-of 4mbition herſelf, cou'd that be 
perfonated : Provided he may have the Power, 
( ſays ſhe ) I am content it ſhould be upon the 
Condition of uſing it to my deſtruction. * Ler 


.y Son kill me, ſo my Son may but reign. 


Thirdly ; Ambition makes its way through all 


Laws, and tramples Conſcience it ſelf under Foot: . 
The great Profeſſors of Morality, who tell you, 


that a Man muſt make it his Buſineſs ro be en- 
tirely Virtuous, and pay an univerſal Obedience 
to Laws ; yet when they ſpeak of Ambition, begin 
to mince the matter, and are content to make an 
excepted Caſe of it, A Crown it ſeems is {6 
{weet, ſo delicious a Morſel, that the Temptation 
is invincible, and deſerves a Diſpenſation. The 
moſt abſtemious Man may ſtrain a Point, and 
break his Faſt upon this Feaſt. * If ever Breach 
of Law and Equity be allowable, ( ſays one ) it # in 
the Caſe of gaining a Kingdem ; but in every thing elſe, 
be ſure to be ſtrictly Virtuous. © Not that even in 
* this, or any Caſe, ſuch Liberties are to be- in- 
* dulg'd ; but They who thus exprefs themſelves, 


© fenifhie the ſtrong Propenſity of Humane Na- 


Rel.g'9 A 


© ture to this Paſſion z how ſtrong it is in all, 
<\nd how difficult to be ſubdu'd by any, who are 
© tempted with very great Advantages. © - 
Wirh the ſame Infolence does it treat the*Ho- 
lieſt things , eraces all Reverence of God, - and 
treads Religiou under Foot : For what greater Con- 
tempt of theſe can be fhewn, than the World 
have ſeen in Feroboam, who eftabliſh'd an Idola- 
trous Worſhip for the ſecuring his Throne ; - and 
Aabumet, who gave general Encouragementto all 


— 


” Occidat modo 1mperet. Þ Si violandum eſt Jus, reg- 
nandi caust violandum eft, in c#teris pietatem colas. * 
Per- 
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Perſuaſions, and valu'd not which was uppermoſt, 
er ſo he might reign : And the old Broachers of He- 
be reſies, who rather choſe to forſake the right Way, 


or Prophane Hiftory hath recorded, the Barba- 
rities and Murders committed upon the Perſons of 
Parents, or Children , or Brethren, are moſt of 
them inſtigated by this Paſſion. Witneſs Abſalom, 
and Abimelech, and Athaliab. Remulns, Sei King of 
Perſta, who flew his Father and his Brother ; So- 
liman the Turk, that diſpatch'd his two Brothers. 
So unable is any thing to ſtand againſt the Force 
of this impetuous -Paſſtion, which is for removing 
every thing out of its way; and where-ever it 
takes its Courſe, overturns, and lays all level with 
' the Ground. 2 
* That which renders the Cafe yet more de- ,, . "of 
| Plorable, 1s, that the Nobleſt and moſt Generous Paſſion. , 


br; and ſo become Heads of Parties, and Ringleaders 
he in Falſhood and Lyes, tho' a Thouſand Diſorders 
vet and Impieties were the viſible and unavoidable 

| Conſequences of that wicked Choice, than to con- 
ill tinue in a lower and leſs conſpicuous Station, by 
+Þ being Diſciples and Followers of the Truth? With 
U, regard to ſuch as theſe it is, that the Apoſtle hath 
1- admirably foretold the Doom of Ambitious Men, 
E That they who ſuffer themſelves to be intangled 
n in theſe Snares, make Shipwrack of a good Conſcience, -,  - - 
N err from the Faith, and pierce themſelves through with : 
0 many Sorrows, 
1 In ſhort ; It changes Men's Natures, hardens - we 
: their Hearts, and-makes them brutiſh ; defaces all 7.5, 
! thoſe tender Impreſſions and Reſentments, which 
/ are moſt cuſtomary, and moſtdue to our neareſt 
2 Relations. The infamous Accounts, which Sacred 


*Eft autem in hoc genere moleſtum, quod in maximis Ani- 
mis,ſplendidiflimisq;ingeniis plerung; exiſtunt honoris, 1m- 
perij, potentiz & gloriz Cupiditates . Cice Lib. 1. de off 
Pt- 
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Spiries, ſuch as Nature ſeems to have deſign'd for 
Maſter-pieces- and Patterns, are moſt liable to this 
Paſtion. | It is in it felf a call and ſtately Quali- 
ty, and none but great Souls are capable of gi- , 
ving it Reception. This was the Temptation 
which feduc'd the Angels themſelves; a Tempta- 
tion of all others beft accommodated ro Their 
Circumſtances, and'perhaps the Only, one the Per- 
fetion of their Nature cou'd be corrupted by : 
For Ambition is a Vice not ſuited to mean and 
lietle Souls. Your pitiful ſcoundrelly gFellows can- 
not come up to it ; nor can comne and indiffe- 
rent Performances pretend tro any Reward or 
Deſert, ſuch as it thirfts after. Glory and Re- 
nown always imply ſomewhat Brave and Great, 
and of 'a larger Size than ordinary ; they are ne- 
ver -to be bought'at cheap and ealie Rates; but 
are 'the Recompence and Effects of. Good and 
Beneficial, ſhall I ſay ? nay rather of Great and 
Noble, and very. Difficult Actions; of Uncommon 
and Wonderful Excellencies ; ſuch as excite Admi- 
ration and Aſtoniſhment, at the fame time that 
they command Honour and Applauſe. | 

That ignoble greedineſs of Reſpect, that baſe 
and beggerly way of gaining Reputation, which 
ſubmits to cringing and fawning upon all ſorts of 
People, and declines the uſe ” none, no not the 
moſt ſcandalous Methods of acquiring. it ;1 is ſordid 
and ſhameful. Such Honours are a Scandal and 
Difgrace. A Man muſt take care nat. to expreſs 
ſuch an Eagerneſs after theſe things, as_ is incon- 
ſiſtent with the things themſelves ; not to be ex- 
alted and puft up with' vain Opinions of one's ſelf, 
every time he does well ; For he that. does thus, 
procures his own Diſhonour ; and while he ftrives 
with great Pains to lift his Head above the Crowd, 
- diſcovers his Nakedneſs and Shame at the ſame time. 
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Ambition is intricate and various ;: it takes ſeveral 
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Roads, and exerts it ſelf by very Different Me- 7 operates 
thods. Sometimes it goes to work 'openly, and _— 


marches ſtrait up to the Mark ; And thus Alexander, 
and Czar, and Themiſtocles, and: other truly gene- 
rous Spirits have proceeded. Sometimes it works in 
Secret, and goes in crooked Paths; and thus ſome 
Philoſophers, and grear Pretenders to Piety and 
Virtue, have indulged themſelves in the Exerciſe 
of it. They fetch a Compaſs, and come in at the 
Back-Door ; like Water-Men, that row. one way, 
and look another ; they have laboured to. get Ho- 
nour, by a ſeeming Negle&, and contempt of Ho- 
nour : And no Doubt, as Plato told Diogenes, there 
is more Glory, and preater Vanity, in refuſing, 
and trampling upon Honours and Preferments, than 
in ſeeking and enjoying them. And Ambition ne- 
ver manages it ſelf with greater Cunning and Suc- 
ceſs, than when it goes out of the beaten Road, 
and comes up to the Prize ſome -unuſual, and un- 
ſeen Way. 

Ambition is without Queſtion a very vain and 


Io. 
fooliſh Paftion ; For after all, what does it ſo Zea- 7h Folly 


louſly -purſue, or what can be the Gains of it, 
when rightly computed ? Ir is giving Chaſe to a 
Vapour, catching at Smoke, inſtead of Fire and 
Light ; Embracing a Shadow, in fteadof Body and 
Subſtance ; It is making a Man's whole Happineſs 
precarious, ſuſpending all the Satisfation and Con- 
tent of his Mind, upon Popular Opinion, the Hu- 
mour, and the Breath of an ignorant-and changing 
Multitude. It is- a voluntary, and'conſequently 
the very worſt,. and moſt deſpicable Slavery ; the 
parting with our own Native Righrs and Liberties, 
and ry uporr the Arbitrary Paſſions of other 
People : *Tis the putting one's ſelf under perpetual 
Conftraint ; and engaging to a&' contrary to ones 
own Senſe, in Hopes, by diſpleaſing and diſapprov- 
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ing our ſelves, to pleaſe and gain the Approbation 
of Standers-by ; Tis a ſacrificing our Affections and 

| Reaſon to, the Capriciouſneſs of SpeRators ; *Tis 
the ' proſtitutirig of ' Confeience to common Opinion z 
renouncing all Love of Virtue, any farther than 
the World ſhall pleaſe to like, and keep it in 
- Countenance ; and *tis the doing of Good, not for 
the Sake of Goodneſs, but merely in Conſiderati- 
on. of the Credit and Advantage to be got by it. 
In a Word, ſuch Men are like full Veſfels, that 
muſt be pierced for the Liquour they contain; not 
one Drop can be drawn from them, unleſs you 
give them Vent ; nor any Benefit to be had of 
theſe Qualities, but ſuch as takes Air. | 

In. Ambition hath no Bounds. ; *tis a deep Gulph 

7s tſaci- without Bank or Bottom'; This is that true Vacuum, 
able. or vaſt empty Space, which the Philoſophers after 
all their Study, have never been able to diſcover 
in Nature; a Fire that feeds, and grows upon the 
Fewel we heap upon it. And in this Reſpe& indeed 
it is juſt to its Maſter, and pays him for his Pains. 
For Ambition is only juſt in this, that it is ſuffici- 
ent for its own Puniſhment , *and never fails to 
teaze. and torment it ſelf abundantly. What the. 
Poets have couched under the Fable of Ixion, is 
the Reſtleſs Motion of the Ambitious Man's De- 
ſires; Theſe are the Wheel that rolls to all Eter- 
nity within its own Circle, ' and, by its conſtant 
.and weariſome Returns, gives no quiet, no relaxa- 
tion to the Mind of the Vain Man that is con- 

| Þ demned to turn it. | 
8 / 12. Some, who' have undertaken to flatter Ambition, 
F— 7Þe Exc#- pretend in its Vindication, that it is of great Uſe 
_ "> to Virtue; a Whet and Spur to brave and noble 
Enterprizes. For Men are content to abandon ma- 
ny other Vices, for the Sake of This ; and by De- 
grees.come at laſt to reſign this too, for the Sake of 
. Virtue, But alas! the Matter, when critically exa- 
i min'd 
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mind, will be found far otherwiſe. *Tis true, Am- 
bition covers over, and conceals many Vices ; but it 
takes away, and throughly* reforms never a one. 
And even that Induſtrious Concealment, is but for 
a Seaſon. It rakes them up, like Fire in the Em- 
bers, under the Duſt and Rubbiſh of Hypocrily, 
and Miſchievous Diſffimulation ; but it is only to 
keep the Fire from going out, that it may be blown 
up, and flame out again more fiercely than ever, 
as ſoon as this Cheat hath carried its Point, and 
Men have gain'd Authority ſufficient to bear them 
out in Bare-fac'd Wickedneſs. When the Man is 
in Power, and too Big for Puniſhment, or Con- 
troul ; then, and not before, you ſee what he tru- 
ly is. Before that, truſt him -not; for if you do, 
you will be apt to miſtake him. When Serpents 
are numb'd with Cold, they have ſtill the ſame 
Venom in their Nature, though the: Effects of it 
be ſuſpended for the preſent : And the Ambitious 
Man hath ftill the ſame Vices, the ſame Heart 
and Fury ; he carries it about him ; how Gentle, 


and Tame, and Cool foever his Diſguiſe may be. 


The Fiſh is not yet caught ; but when it is, then 


he will come abroad; in his true Colours, and 
Natural Complexion ; and though Ambition ſhould 
make ſo good Progreſs toward Virtue, as to quit 
all other Vices ; yet there is but very lictle Hope 
or Appearance of its ever renouncing. it ſelf. It 
puſhes. Men to B-ave and Illuſtrious' Actions, I 
confeſs it ; and the Benefit of theſe Actions to the 
Publick is unſpeakable ; but though O:hers may 
reap the Fruit, and be the better for ſuch Actions, 
yet it will not follow, that the Perſon who does 
them is one whit the Better for them. Theſe way 
be the Effect of Paſſion, and not of Virtue or Prin- 


Ciples; and if .they be ſo, this Excuſe is vain. 


For ar' preſent .it' is not the Profir, but the Intrin- 
fick Goodneſs of ſuch Exploits, that we- are inoui- 
| ring 
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C 
ring into. I know indeed this Paſſion ſhelters it of 
ſelf under that very excellent Maxime, That We ul 
are not born for our ſelves alone, but for the General u} 


Good of Mankind ; But how good a Sanctuary this 
is, the Methods made Uſe of for rifing in the 
World, and Mens Behaviour after their Promotions 
and Succefles, muſt ſhew. And Theſe, if they be 
nicely obſerv'd, will give us Cauſe to ſuſpe, that 
the Men, who talk. at this Rate, ſpeak a- 
g4inſt their own Conſciences ; and that private In- 
tereſt is at leaſt an equal, if not a ſtronger Morive 


to the Generality .of Mankind, than the Good of 


others. Men look nearer Home in all they do, 
and That, how large ſoever the Pretenſions to it 
may be, (for we cannot wonder, that Men ſhould 
pretend at leaſt to One of the beſt and moſt va- 
luable /Qualities in the World,) yet a truly Publick 
Spirit 1s very rarely to be found. | 

See Advice and Remedies againſt this Pallion 

in particular. Book III. Chap. 42. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Avarice, and the Paſſions oppoſute to tt. 


Y Arvarice is to be underſtood an inordinate 


What it is. Love, and vehement Deſire of Riches. Tho), 


indeed, it is not only, the Love and Fondnels for 
them, that deſerve this Name, but all Sort of over- 
curious Niceneſs , and follicictous Concern about 
Riches will bear it very juſtly ; even the Care of 
diſtributing themz and Liberality it ſelf, if it take 
up too much of our Time and Pains, in ordering 
and making it exa&. In ſhort, All manner of Anxi- 
ous Thought,with Relation to Riches,ſavours Rrongl, 
- 0 
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of this Paſſion ; for they ought to be entertain'd and 
uſed with a becoming Negligence, and to be looked 
upon, as they really 'are, not worth any earneſt 
Attention of the Mind, nor a fit Object of our 
Care and Trouble. | 

The vehement Deſire of Riches, and the mighty 


Pleaſure of Poſſefling them, is merely Fantaſtical ; 


a Creature of our own Imagination, and hath no 
Being, no Foundation in Nature at all. "Tis a 
Canker, or Gangrene in the Soul, that ſpreads and 
mortifies, and with its Venom corrodes and quite 
conſumes all Our Natural Afﬀections, and fills us 
with noxious and virulent Humours in their ſtead. 
No ſooner hath This taken up its Dwelling in our 
Hearts, but immediately all thoſe Tenderneiſes, and 
kind Concerns are baniſhed thence, which either 
Nature inſpires, or Virtue recommends, and im- 
proves ir us. All the Duties and Regards we awe 
to our Relations, to our Friends; nay, to our very 
Selves, are no longer of any Conſideration with us. 
All the World, when fſet in competition with Inte- 
reſt and Profit, goes for Nothing ; and ar laſt we 
come to that paſs, as even to over-look and deſpiſe 
- our own Perſons ; our Eaſe, our Health, our Bodies, 
our Souls, All are ſacrificed to this Darling, this a- 
dored Wealth ; and, as the Proverb expreſies it, 7/: 
ſell the Horſe to get the Provender. | 

Avarice 15 a mean ſordid Paffion ; the Temper, 
or 'rather the Diſeaſe, of Fools and Earth-Worms, 
who eſteem Riches, as the Supreme Good, and moſt 
exquiſite Attainment Humane Nature js capable 
of; and dread Poverty as the- Laſt of Ewvils; who 
cannot content themſelves with a' bare Compe- 
tency, or ſuch Proviſions as are neceflary for 
their Subfiſtence, which indeed are fo ſmall, that 
very few want them. They meaſure their Riches 
by - the -Bags and Weights of Bankers, and Gol- 
{miths'; whereas Nature teaches us to make hn 
erent 
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The Folly 


and Miſery 


of it. 
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ferent Judgment, and directs us to the Standard 
. of our own juſt Occaſions. Now, is not this the 
| very Extremity>of Folly, to fall down and wor- 
ſhip That, which Nature hath caught us to deſpiſe, 
by caſting it under our Feet, and hiding it in the 
Bowels and dark Caverns of the Earth ; as a thing 
not. fit for publick view ; but to be trampled 
and trod upon, as a juſt Obje& of our Neglect, 
and an Intimation of its own Worthleſlneſs ? 
There ic was Originally, and there it had remain- 
ed to all Eternity, had not the Vices of Mankind 
ranſack'd thoſe dark Cells, and with great Dith- 
2 culty and Violence drawn it up : And great their 
Reward of ſuch Induſtry hath been : For what 
have they gain'd by it, but the Ground of Infi- 
nite Controverſies, and Quarrels, and Blood-ſhed, 
and Rapine, a Fatal Inſtrument of devouring and 
deſtroying one another ? * We take unſpeakable Pains 
to fetch up that above Gromid (ſays one) which, when 
we have it, ſerves us only to fight for. Nay, we are 
not out of Countenance to have thoſe wery Things in 
higheſt Eſteem, which God and Nature had made - low- 
eſt, and thought the deepeſt Mines of the Earth, a 
Place Good enough for. Nature indeed ſeems in ſome 
Meaſure to have given ſure Preſages, how Miſe- 
rable thoſe Men ſhould be, who ate in Love with 
Gold, by the manner of its Growth, and the Qua- 
lity of the Soil that produces it. For, as That 
Ground where the Veins of this Metal are found, 
is Unproficable for other Uſes ; and neither Graſs, | \. 
-nor Plants, nor any other Thing, of Value and 
Service to Mankind, will grow there ; it is in this 
Reſpect a moſt lively Emblem of the Minds of 
Men, which are enamour'd with it; They being 
in like manner, the moſt ſordid, and abject, an 


————— 


* In Iucem propter que pugnaremus excutimus ; fon erubeſcis 
'm us ſumma apud nos haberi, quz fuerunt ima ay ; 
__ aban- 
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abandoned Wretches, curſed and condemned to 


Barrenneſs ; void of all Honour, loft to all Virue; 
and no kind of thing that is Good in ir felf, or 
Beneficial to the World, is to be obtained, or ex- 
pected from them. What a horrible Degradation 
is this ? and how dc we lefſen and diſparage our 
ſeives, when we give up that Dominion and Liberty 
to which we were born, by becoming Servants and 
Slaves to the very meaneſt of our Subjects ? * For 


Riches (as is moſt truly obſerv'd) are the Wiſe Man's 


Servants, and the Fool's Maſters. And in Truth, the 
Covetous Man cannot be fo properly faid to poſ- 
ſeſs Wealth, as That may be ſaid to poſſeſs Him. 
He hath ir indeed, .but he hath ic in ſuch a Senſe 
only, as he hath a Fever, or ſome violent Diſeaſe, 


which hath got an abſolute Maſtery over him, 


and preys upon his Vitals, and all his Faculties. 
How extravagant 1s it to dote upon That, which 
neither hath any Goodneſs of its own , nor was 
ever able to make any one Man Good fince the 
beginning of the World? A thing that Provi= 
dence diſtributes Promiſcuouſly, and: with a negli- 


gent Hand ; ſcattered in common to all the World, 


and the greateſt Share, very often, permitted to the 
worſt and moſt ſcandalous Part of Mankind ? Nor 
is this all. For, though the Thing be indifferent 
in its own Nature, and that ſingle Conſideration is 
ſufficient to wean, or at leaſt tro moderate our Af- 
fetions; yet the Effets and Conſequences of it 
are by no means indifferent, but in the Ifſue and 
Event, incline ſtrongly to the Worſe. The de- 
baſement of Mens Minds, and the depravation of 
their Manners, being the manifeſt and frequent 
Effet of it. And, though it cannot be proved, 
that Riches ever reform'd one il} Diſpoſition, and 
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a Apud Sapientem Divitie ſunr in Servitute, apud. Stultum in 
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made it Virtuous ; yet there are innumerable In- 
ſtances of Perſons otherwiſe well-diſpoſed, who 
have been corrupted, and made Vicious by their 
Means. And: when we have computed all the Con- 
veniences that attend them, and repreſented theſe 
'in their beſt Light, and to all poflible Advantage ; 
it muſt, be acknowledged after all, that a great 

y wiſe Men have lived -very Eaſy and Hap- 
Ty without them; and a great many more foo- 


them. So then wy are no neceſſary Ingredient of 

Life, and they expoſe us to Danger, and Diſgrace, 

and Death. In a Word, This 1s to a& upon our 

2 ſelves the Barbatity and Tyranny, for which the 

: cruel Mezentius was Infamous; to tie the living 

Body to the dead Carkaſs, that ſo it may languiſh, 

and expire with greater Torment ; to mix a No- 

ble and Refined Spirit, with the Droſs and Excre- 

ment of the Earth; to perplex and involve the 

Soul with innumerable Difficulties, and Tortures, 

which this Paſſion will be ſure to bring upon it ; 

to entangle one's ſelf in the Snares of the Wicked 

one, and voluntarily to be taken Captive by the 

Adwverſary of Souls, as the Scripture admirably ex- 

preiles it. And, indeed, there is ſcarce any Vice 

more pathetically, and more frequently decried in 

thoſe Holy Books. Where we find theſe very ſig- 

Luk. xvi. Nificant Characters given of It; The Unrighrteous 

0. Mammon ; The Thorns which choak the Good Seed, of 

Mat. xiii. Piety., and Virtue; The Robber, that ſteals away 

NT; . Mens. Hearts aud Afjections ; The Nets and Snares of 
1 Tim. v1. FOIVRk : : 

. the Devil ;. The Idulatry, that draws 'Men off from 

Coloſl. iii. the Regard and Worſhip of the True God; and 

F- . . The Lowe of Money, which is the' Root of all Emil. 

0 And ſure, if Men would bur turn | their Eyes in- 

n ward, and obſerve that Ruſt and fretting Canker 

of Sins and Diſcontents, and deſperate Anxieties, 

_ which” Riches breed iti thew Hearts, 'with the ſame 

Atten- 


liſh and naughty Men have died Scandalouſly for 
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| Attention and Diligence, that they gaze upon 


their glitcering Metals with, the Conſequence of 
This muſt be, that They wou'd then be as much, 
and as generally hated and deſpis'd, as now, we 
ſee, they are belov'd and admir'd. * Neceſſity wants 
many things; Covereuſneſs wants every thing. 
+ The Covetous Man is good to no body, but worſt 
of all to himſelf. 

Not but that there is another Paſſion in the 


P22. 


contrary Extreme, which is by no means free from Thecontras 
Vice neither ; and that 1s, a downright Deteſta- '/ Paſſi:n. 


tion, and obſtinate Refuſal of Riches : For this is 
Refuſing the Means and the Opportunities of do- 


ing good, and putting it out of a Man's own 


power to practiſe many- excellent and very bene- 
ficial Virtues. There needs but little Conſidera- 
tion to convince us, that the uſing Riches as one 
ought, and getting an abſolute Dominion over 
them, is a Task much more laborious and dith- 
cult, than the being content under the Want of 
them; and a Prudent and Virtuous Behaviour in 
Poverty, is more attainable than a ſteady Good- 
neſs in the midſt of Plenty. In the former of 
theſe Circunultances, a Man hath but One Attack 
to guard, and may bend all his Forces againft 
That without Diſtraction ; If he can but keep his 
Courage up from ſinking under the AfﬀMiction, and 
maintain his Ground with Conſtancy and Reſo- 
lution, he hath done his Buſineſs eftetualiy. But 
the Temptations of Wealth and Proſperity ace Vari- 
ons, I had almoſt ſaid Infinite ; and the Duties 
which are expected from Perſons in that Condi- 
tion, are proportionably fo roo. There muft be 
Temperance in the Uſe of them ; Moderation in our 
Delires ; Liberality ro thoſe that want the Com- 


. * Deſunt.Inopiz Et, "FEEOA omnia. f Avarus in nuſy 
lum bonus eft, in ſe peſſimus. 7 
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forts we enjoy ; Prudence in the Choice of fit 
Objeds to exerciſe that Liberality upon 53 Humili- 
ty, and Meekneſs, and Condeſcenſion, and ſeveral o- 
thers, too numerous to be ſpecify'd particularly. 
'The Indigent Man hath only his own Virtue to 
take care of ; the Rich muſt preſerve That, and 
hath another Task of Action and Diſtribution to 
take Care of afterwards. He that deveſts him- 
ſelf of large Poffeflions, is at leiſure for greater 
and better things, which mov'd ſome Philoſo- 


phers and Chriitians to do fo. He does at the” 


ſame time disburden himſelf of a world of Cares 
and Sorrows, of Dutics and Difficulties unavoid- 
able, which attend che Management of himſelf, 
firt in the Purſuit and Acquitition, then in the 
Keeping, then in the _ Uſing and Diſpenſing of 
Wealth. So that upon the whole Matter, ( ex- 
cept when done upon a Principle of Charity and 
Religion ) "This is only the declining of Sollict- 
tude, and Buſineſs, and Trouble ; and when ſuch 
Men pretend to Refignation, and Magnanimity, 
and Contempr of the World, I ſhould make no 
{cruple to tell them very freely, Gentlemen, You re- 
neunce theſe things, net becauſe They are #dvantageons, 
and Yeu are get above them, but. becauſe You know not 
how to make a right uſe of them, and are afraid of 
the Trouble and Hazard, which thoſe who make it their 
Buſineſs to poſſeſs and manage them as they ought, are of 
neceſſity expoſed to. For when all is done, though 


Riches do not deſerve our Hearts, and are an Ob- 


ject too low for our Afeftions, yet they are as much 
760 high for our Diſdam. And tho' no Wiſe Man 
will ſufier himſelf to be brought into Bondage to 
them, nor de{ire them Immoderately, nor get them 
Indirectly, nor, place his Happineſs in them; yet 
when the Bounty, of Providence hath dealt them 
to u3 fairly, and 'foads them our Lot; in ſuch a 
Caſe what Seera/ hath: obſerved” is hindoubtedly 
A” | | true, 
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true, That for a Man not to be able to bear a plentiful 
Forte, is not an Argument of bis Wiſdom, but a Sym- 
prom of his Wealbneſs and Littleneſs of Soul. 


Chap. 22, 


CHAP. XXL 
Of Senſuality ; and Carnal Love 


mn particular. 


Fever, and furious Paſlion ; 


WR is a burnin 
and the Conſequences of it are infinitely * 73s pron 
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dangerous, when a Man ſuffers himſelf to be van- nt»rally, 


quithed and overborn by it. 
longer at his own Diipofal ; His Bod 
dure a Thouſand Tortures in purſuit of Pleaſure ; 
His Mind a Thouſand Reproachings and .Self- 
Condemnations : In ſkort , he feels a perpetual 
Hell, for the Service and Gratification of his fil- 
thy Deſire ; That Deſire, if allow'd, and let alone, 
will turn ro Rage and Madneſs; and yet a great 
part of this-is unavoidable : For Nature hath gt- 
ven us the Inclination ; and That is the Reaſon 
why it is common to All, and very ſtrong in the 
greateſt part of Mankind. The Care incumbent 
upon Us muſt be, to keep a ſtrait Hand, and a 


conſtant Watch over this Paſlion ; To check and _ 


divert its, firſt Irregularities, and cool thoſe Fires 
which we cannot abſolutely quench : For, if in- 
dulg'd, it levels Men with Brutes, ſtupifies ali our 
Wiſdom, baffles our Reſolution, confounds our 
Prudence and Conduct, breaks in upon bur Con- 
templation, hardens the Conſcience, blinds the 
Eyes of the Mind, and diſturbs all the Operati- 
ons of our moſt noble Faculties. This convinc'd 
Alexander that he was Mortal ; and is ſuch another 
| O 3 Argu- 


Such a one 15s no _ C0208 , 
ſhall en- © 
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___- Argument of our Frailty, as Sleep is ; for both. of 
them agree in ſuſpending, ſuppreſling, and binding 

up the Powers of the Reaſonable Soul. 


it Philoſophy takes upon it to treat of all manner. of 
71e Shams Subjects, and ufes great Freedom of Expreſlton in 
',” Cdoingſo; that fo the true Cauſes of Things may 
«NCC 


be diſcoverd, a right Judgment made of them, 
and proper Rules and Directions given for the 
governing our ſelves with regard to them. "The 
ſame thing Divinity does likewiſe, which is a Sci- 
ence infinitely more ſublime and reftin'd, of ni- 
cer Honour, and greater Modeſty and Reſerve. 
And this Liberty may ſometimes be very Conve- 
nient, nay very Innocent and Chaſie for the 
Sun Jhines upon Dunghils without contracting a- 
ny of the Pollution, or ill Scents, by his 
Rays that fall there. © But this is a Caſe that 
* requires great Tenderneſs and Caution, and u- 
* ſually Silence is the moſt becoming, and the 
ff moſt profitable : For one had better altogether 
* conceal and ſuppreſs thoſe things, which, when 
* intended for Good, - are yet liable and Iikeiy 
*© i» be made an ill uſe of, by moſt of Thoſe, 


*into whoſe hands they fall. And Iighly pro- - 


© bable it is, that many Perſons' have learnt to 
*be more exquifite in their Vices of this kind, 
* by thoſe very Precepts and particular Inſtruti- 
* ons, defan'd to teach them how to prevent or 
*f conquer thoſe Exorbitances ”.  *Tis true in- 
deed, Nature by ſtrong Impulſes perſuades to 
theſe Gratiſications ; but yet it is as true , that 
jhe teaches us to bluſh, ard be out of Counte- 
nance at the very Mention of what ſhe is. fo 
importunate for. Some indecd pretend, that. we 
ought to be aſhamed of nothing. that is Natu- 
ral ; and that this 4f/edation of Modeſty ſerves on; 
ly to ſharpen Mcn's Appetites the more.; That 
We may as well, bs aſhamed for the Infirmities 


UM! 
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of our Bodies, the ſpontaneous Motions of our 
Lungs, and Heart, and Veins, and Arteries ; 
our Eating, and Drinking, and Wearineſs, and 
Pain, and Sickneſs, and Dying ; all which, like 
This before us, have their Motions and Inter- 
vals, without -our Conſent. or Knowledge; return 
by certain neceſſary Cauſes, and a&t upon us by 
unſeen Springs; and All, like This too, betray 
the great Weakneſs, and Indigent State of Hu- 
mane Nature. Our Brain diſcharges it ſelf by 
Defluxions, our Eyes by Tears, our Body by 
proper Evacuations ; our Faces grow red or pale; 
our Bodies fat and lean; our Hair black, or 
white, or grey; and we are not concerned in, Or 
for theſe things ; which yet are no more Natural 
than This ; yet They, or any Diſcourſe of Them, 
is by no means igriominious or unbgcoming, and 
in the preſent Caſe it is. To all which Objecti- 
ons it were ſufficient to oppoſe the general Senſe 
and Practice of all civiliz'd Perſons and Countries, 
who, in proportion to their being poliſh'd and re- 
fin'd above others, have ever expreſlt a greater Re- 
ſerve in educating their Children, in their own Be- 
haviour and Converſation, and in looking 'upon 
all ſuch as Impudent and Profligate, who indulge 
looſe and wanton Diſcourſe ; and even They, who 
are but too much Friends and Slaves to this Pal- 
ſion, chooſe rather to provoke it by diſtant My*'c- 
rious Expreſſions, and nauſeate the Roughneſs a: 


:Rudeneſs of blunt uncomely Language. Vut {riit 
i 


you will ask, whence this Shame proceeds , and 
how that Cuſtom became ſo general. The Grz- 
tification of theſe Appetites, I grant you, is £6: 
ſhameful in it-felf in the leaſt: Ir is truly and 


properly Natural, and no Shame is due to it fim- 
ply conſider'd; for Beaſts *tis plain have no Senſe 


of any. - But why do I ſpeak -of Beaſts ? The Sa- 
cred - Oracles of God themſelves, have told us ex- 
. O 4 preſly 
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preſly, that This is no Appendage of our Na- 
ture ; that white Man preſerved his primitive Pu« 


rity, and was in that Condition which was Ori-. 


ginally and truly Humane, he had no Senſe of 
Shame, nor ever bluſh'd at his own MNakednefs. 
Every Work of God is Sacred and Good, and 
nothing but the Abuſe can caſt a Blemiſh upon 
it, So that in truth, Shame is only the Eftect of 
Weaknefs, and that Weakneſs the Effet of Sin. 
Shame came into the World afterwards , and by 
Accident ; it was no part of the Creation, hath 
no Being in Nature, but is the Creature of our 
own Wickedneſs, and what we have brought upon 


' our own ſelves, by making the Wirkmanſnip of God, 


. 
Flow 7t is 
View. 


Inſtruments of Vice and Pollution. 

The true Reaſon then, which: makes this Paſſion 
ſo violently condemn'd and run down, is not from 
any real Vice, or Shame in it, when conſider'd 
abitractediy, and in its own Nature ; but from the 
eeneral Corruption and Inordinacy Men are be- 
ray'd into by it. For how very few are there, 
that have any regard to Moderation, or Diſcreti- 


. on, or Decency ? What infinice indire&t Methods 


do they uſe for the gratifying of theſe Appetites ? 
What Quarrels aad Difturbances, what: Wars and 
publick Confuſions, what Deſolation and Ruine 
have been owing. to this accurſed Cauſe, this com- 
mon, but moſt fatal Incendiary of Mankind ? In- 
ſomuch that the Wickedneſfs of the Means that in- 
rroduce theſe Pleaſures, and the long black Train 
of Conſequences they draw after them, are worſe 
a Thouſand times than the Thing it ſelf : The 
Expence and Damages are infinitely more than 


the Purchaſe is worth. And all theſe ill Effecs 


are peculiar to Mankind, for other Creatures know 
nothing of all this Clutter. But Men have uſed 
great Induſtry to Trapan themſelves : On one ſide 
they make Laws to keep them off, urge Religimn 

an 
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and Modeſty, and Decency, to reſtrain their Deſires ; 
and yer, on the other hand, they ſharpen and in- 
flame them, ſet all their Wits at work to con- 
trive, to confound, to pet over every thing for 
the compalling their Delires : Witneſs Comedy and 
Peetry particularly, whoſe pretended Beauties, even 
when moſt Chaſte, were chiefly ſeen in amorous 
SubjeRts ; but now they have perfe&tly profticu- 
ted themſelves to Lewdneſs, and ſeem to deſign 
nothing ſo much, as the laughing Virtue and Re- 
ſerve out of Doors, as if Theſe were the things 
we ought moſt to be aſham'd of. But of all 0- 
thers, the moſt miſchievous Corruption of Na- 
ture ſeems to be the ſetting an extravagant va- 
lue upon ſtollen and unlawful Pleaſures ; repre- 
{enting Injuries of this kind as a piece of Gallan- 
- try and Accompliſhment; and ſuffering thoſe 
Methods to be deſpiſed and ridiculed, which both 
Divine and Humane Conſtitutions have afligned 
for ſatisfying Men's Natural Deſires, by Honeſt and 
Honourable Marriage. | 

For Directions and Remedies againſt this Vice, 
conſult Book II. Chap. 4.1. 


" WW. 


CHAP AA 
Deſrwes. 


H E Sea it (elf hath not more Waves and Bil- 


lows, more inconſtant nor more furious in neſfires in» 
their Toflings and Rollings, than the Heart of fnitc. 


Man hath Deſires. This is a vaſt and boundleſs O- 
cean too, govern'd by Winds and Tides, various 
and uncertain ; it is confus'd and irreſolute ; ſome- 

| times 
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times wicked and deteſtable, but very frequently 
.vain and ridiculous in its Deſires. 

But the firſt and moſt neceſſary part of this 
Conſideration, ought to be a due Care to diſtin- 
guiſh them rightly ; for this is what they are ve- 
ry capable of, And here you may obſerve, That 
Some. of theſe are Natural ; and they that be ſo, 
are juſt and lawful, and common to Us with 
Beaſts : They are likewiſe ſhort, and bounded in 
a narrow Compaſs; a Man may eaſily ſee to the 
End of them. For Theſe there is abundant Pro- 
viſion, and no Man is poor in this reſpe&t. An 
Occaſion of enlarging upon theſe will preſent it 
ſeif more conveniently hereafter ; for in truth 
they do not properly belong to the Subjet ' we 
are now upon, ſince, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they are not 
Paſſions. 

The Others are either beſide, or beyond Nature; 
they have no Foundation in our Frame and Tem- 
per, but exiſt only in our Opinions, and are the 
Off-ſpring of Fancy and Imagination 3 theſe are 
Artificially form'd by Induſtry and ſtrong Impreſ- 
fion ; they are ſuperfluous too ; ſerve only to grati- 
fie our Humours, not to ſupply any real Necefii- 
ties. And if you wou'd have them diſtinguiſh'd 
from the former by a different Name, call them 
if, you pleaſe, the Covetings of the Soul. Theſe are 
entirely our own; The Portion or the Scandal of 
our Species. Beaſts are altogether unacquainted 
with them ; Man is the only Creature irregular 
in his Appetites. Theſe have no certain Mark to 
aim at, no End where toſftop ;- but are eternally 
in Motion, run wild and at random, and know 
not what they would have. * The Deſires which Na- 


* Defideria naturalia finita ſunt. Ex fals\ op nicne naſcentia 
ub1 deſinant non habent Nullus enim Terminus falo eft. 
Viaeunti aliquid extremum eſt, Error immenſus eſt. Serec. 
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ture ſuggeſts, are determined and finite; but thoſe which 
ariſe from Opinion and Whimſie, are infinite 3 For Er- 
rour knows no Bounds. A Man that goes in the Road 
muſt come to his Fourney's End at laſt ; but be that wan- 
ders out of the Way, may wander for ever. With re- 
gard to Theſe, no' Man ever was, none evercan 
be Rich or Contented. Somewhat conſtantly falls 
ſhort, or ſome freſh thing is wanting. Of theſe it 
15 that the Poet ſpeaks, : 


Their Stores increaſe, and yet I know not what, 
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Still they do ſomething want, Od.XXIV 
Which neither Pains can get, nor Hearven cangrant, Lib. III. 


To ſwell their narrow, to a full Eftate. 


To ſuch wanton :Longings of the Soul, the Cha- 
racers ſet down at the beginning of. this Chapter 
agree ; and They are what we mean, and are now 
treating of under this Head 'of Paſſions. Theſe are 
the things we ſwear and toil fo vehemently for, 
the gaining what we might very well be without, 
and the ſarisfying Deſires which we ought not to 
entertain... *Tis upon the Account, and for the 
Sake of Theſe,' That we compaſs Sea and Land ; 
that we take up Arms, and kill one another ; nay, 
that Men kill and drown themſelves, betray and 
ruine themſelves; which gave juft grounds for 
ſaying, that Coverouſneſs is the . Root of all Evil. The 
Matter indeed is ſometimes ſo order'd by Provi- 
dence, that this' inoxdinate Paſſion of the Mind 


ſhould be made its own Puniſhment ; \and while 


Men are greedy: to gratifie their fantaſtical Wants, 
and glut themſelves with the Riches and Pleaſures 
of Fortune, they loſe a real Gaod, and cut them- 
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ſelves off from the Advantages of Nature. Which 
are fo much more valuable than the other, that 
Diogenes, who refus'd the large Preſent of Money 
offer d by Alexander, defir'd as a greater Favour, 
that he wou'd pleaſe to ſtand aſide, and not hin- 
der him from the Comfort and Brightneſs of the 
warm Sun-ſhine. 
{ 


CH AP. XXIV. 
| Hope and Deſpair, 


HOSE Defires which are Natural, and 

theſe Covetings laſt mention'd, which are 
Accidental, and Diſeaſes to the Soul, are che- 
riſh'd by Hope. This inſpires them with Warmth 
and Strength ; this blows up our extravagant Ima- 
ginations with a gentle and pleaſing Breath ; kin- 
dles a Fire in Minds, but raiſes ſo thick a 
Smoak withal, that ir quite blinds the Under- 
ſtanding ; our Thoughts are loſt and bewilder'd, 
, and violently carry'd away with it; it keeps us 
in perpetual Suſpenſe, and makes us dream with 
our \Eyes waking. As long as ever our Hopes 
laſt, we never let go our Defires. But on the 0- 


ther hand, when once Deſpair takes poſleflion of ' 


us, the Soul is perfetly put upon the Rack 3 and 
the Thonght that we ſhall never be able to ob- 
tain whagwe aim at, is fo torturing and violent, 
that it bears down all before itz and we loſe 
what we ſtand actually poſſeſt of, for the ſake of 
ſomewhat which we apprehend impoflible to be 
poſleſt. This Paſlion is like froward Children, 
who, when you take away one of their Play- 
things, throw the reſt into the Fire for —_— 
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It grows angry with it ſelf, turns its own Exe- 
cutioner, and revenges its Misfortunes upon its 
own Head. Tt refuſes to live under Diſappoint- 
ments and Croſſes, and chooſes rather not to be 
at all, than to be without the Thing which it hath 
once imagin'd neceſſary to its Happineſs. And thus 
you have had a ſhort account of thoſe Paſſions, which 
have ſome apparent Good for their Object; we will 
proceed in the next place to conſider thoſe others, 
which ariſe from the Apprehenſion of Ew. 


CH AP. XXV. 
Of Anger. 


A*%v is a fooliſh and a frantick Paſſion, 
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which puts us quite beſides our ſelves ; and Deſcription 


by ſeeking ſome means of beating back the E- 
'vil, that either approaches and threatens, or hath 
already reached and fallen upon us, makes the 
Blood boil in our Hearts, and raiſes wild and fu- 
rious Vapours in our Mind; ſuch as blind and per- 
vert our Reaſon, and thruſt us headlong upon any, 
tho' never ſo deſperate Attempts, that may con- 
tribute to the ſatisfying thofe Defires we have of 
taking Revenge, and doing Miſchief upon the 
Perſon that gave the Provocation. It is a ſhort 
Madneſs, and dangerous, not only for the time it 
continues, but as it prepares and opens the way 
for a laſting Phrenſie and Diſtraction. The Mo- 
tions of it are ſo ſudden, the Violence ſo ſtrong, 
that it overpowers all our other Paſſions, ſwallows 
them up quite, or carries them along with it by the 
force of its own Torrent. 
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'The Cauſes from whence it arifes are various 
Weakneſs of Fudgment, which is moſt remarkable in 
Women and Children! Aged and Sick People ; 
whom Experience ſhews to be of all others moſt 
frerful and peeviſh, and eafie to be provoked. 
* Every thing that # infirm, is naturally gdiſpeſed to be 
querulons and froward. Tt is a Miſtake as great as 
it is common , to imagine that Fierceneſs and 
Rage is an Argument of Courage : For all violent 
Motions are like the Efforts of Old Men and 
Children, who run when they would walk, and go 
faſter, becauſe they have not Strength enough to go 
flow. There is not in the World any thing fo 
feeble as an irregular and unſteady Motion ; and 
therefore Anger, which is ſuch in the Mind, is 
rather a Mark of Infirmity and\ Cowardiſe. It 
is a Diſtemper in the Soul, which makes it ten- 
der and ſore, not able to endure Offences ; as 
Hurts and Wounds in the Body render the Smart 
of every little Blow intolerable. Were it in a 
State of perfe&t Health and Soundnefs, every Tri- 
fle cou'd not create ſo great a Diſorder. | But 
when all is full of Aches and Diſeaſes, the gentleſt 
Touch is treubleſome , and it is always complaining, 
becauſe always ailing. A Miſer will fume and 
ftorm for the loſs of a Penny, for the miſling of 
fome ' Advantage which he might have gain'd ; 
A jealous Husband will fall into a Rage for the 
moſt innocent- Smile of his Wife, or the leaſt 


' Glance of her. Eye. Laxury and Niceneſs, or any 


particular Fancy , that renders a Man Singular 
and Humorſom , and Uneafie, is apt upon the 
teaſt Accident which-crofles that Humour, to put 
him into Paſſion ; and || No one thing ( lays a great 
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Philoſopher ) cheriſhes Anger more than this vain Tem- 
fer. So again does the being fond of any little 
trifling things, not worth our Aﬀection and Con- 
cern®*: A Glaſs, a Dog, a Bird ; This 1s a Folly 
that gives us a great deal of Trouble, and often 


expoſes us to moſt unreaſonable Paflions ; the. 


leaſt of which is more than they can poſlibly 
deſerve. Another Cauſe is Curioſity, and gs buſie 
inquiſitive Temper. © * He that asks too many ON 
ſtions, is ſollicitous to diſquiet himſelf : This is ſo far 


from avoiding, and conniving at, that it is ſeek- . 


ing Occaſions, hunting about, and following the 
Scent, and with great Eagerneſs and Pleaſure 
running abroad after - Provocations, without ha- 
ving the Patience to ſtay till They come home 
to Us. Sometimes indeed ( ſays Seneca ) Anger comes 
to Us, but not near ſo often as We goto It. Another 
1s Credulity and Eaſineſs, the ſuffering our ſelves to 
be poſſeſt wich the firſt Account, and the firſt 


Chance-comer, and not reſerving an Ear free for 


the other ſide of the Cauſe, nor ſuſpending our 
Belief, till more perfe&t Information. Bur the 
Principal, and indeed the very formal Cauſe of 
Anger, 15 an Opinion that we have been undervalud, 


and ill usd ; That ſome Word, fome Look, ( for 


any thing will ſerve) carried an Air of Con- 


tempt, and was lefs reſpectful than it ought to 
have been. This is always the Argument angry 
Men lay hold of in their own Juſtification. © And 
* no wonder then, that . Proud Men are moſt 
© Cholerick, and fuller of Reſentment than any 
© others, ſince no other Diſpotition makes Men 
* think ſo much their Due, and conſequently in- 
© clines them to be ſo jealous of "Aﬀronts, and 


© Omiſſions in' point of Refpet. For which. 


—_— —— —_— 
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Signs of it. 


© Reaſon the Scripture tells us, that Only by Pride 
&* cometh Contention, in one Place, and Stiles it moſt 
« Emphatically Proud Wrath in another. | 
.. The Signs and Symptoms of this Paflion are 
many, and manifeſt, more and more viſible than 
thoſe of any other ; and ſo Strange and Strong, 
that they make a mighty Difference in the Perſon, 
alter \ the whole Temper and Frame both of 


Body and Mind, transform and turn him into: 


quite another Man. Inſomuch, that * it is ner 


eaſy to ſay, whether this Vice be more deteſtable, er more * 


deformed and disfiguring ; Some of theſe Changes 
and Symptoms, are outward and apparent : Red- 
neſs and. Diſtortions of the Face, Fieryneſs of the 
Eyes, a wild and enraged Look, Deafneſs and In- 
ſenſibility in the Ears, Foaming at the Mouth, 
Palpitation of the Heart ; Quickneſs and Uneven- 
nefs of the Pulſe, Swelling and Burſting Fullneſs of 
the Veins, Stammering in the Tongue, Gnaſhing and 
Setting of the Teeth, Loudneſs and Hoarſneſs in 
the Voice, The Speech thick and indiſtin& ; and in 


ſhort, The whole Body is ſer on Fire, and. tn a 


perfe&t Fever. Some have been tranſported to ſuch 
a Degree, upon theſe Occatiions, that their very 
Veins have broke, their Urine. ſtopt, and they 
have dropt down Dead, being ſtifled and ſtrangled 
with exceſs of Paſſion. And what Condition can 
we ſuppoſe their Mind muſt be in in the mean while, 
when the Diſorders of the Body are fo Violent and 
Diſmal ? "4rger at the firſt Bruſh, quite banjſhes 
Reaſon and confounds the Judgment ; clears all be- 
fore it, and takes poſſeflion for it ſelf alone; and 
when it hath got it, then ic fills all with Fire and 
Smoke, with Darkneſs and Confuſion, with Noiſe 
and Clamour ; It is like a Robber, or an Enemy, 
that firſt drives the Maſter our of Doors,and then ers 


_—_ —_ 
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Fire to his Houſe, and that, with ſuch Fury and 


Madnefs, as to deſtroy and burn it ſelf alive in her. 
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Flames; It is like a Ship that hath neither Rudder, 


nor Pilot ; neither Saiis, nor Oars, nor Ballaſt ; but 
floats about at Random, and commits it ſelf ro the 
Mercy of Winds, and Waves,, and that, when the 
Sea rides Higheſt, and the Storms are Loudeſt and 
moſt Raging. And what can be expected. in ſuch 
a Caſe, but Strandings and Shipwracks, when there 
are ſo many Rocks on every Side, to break her to 
Pieces, ſo many Quick-Sands to ſwallow her up, 
when ſhe chus lets her ſelf drive upon them ? 

This leads us to conlider its Efets ; which are 
indeed, very great, and for the moſt Part, ex- 
ceedingly Wretched, and Deplorable. 

I. For Firſt; Anger urges and expoſes us to H- 


1uſtice ; it takes Fire afreſh, and is rendred more 


Violent and Fierce, by any Oppoſition, though ne- 
ver ſo Reaſonable and Fair; and that too, not 
only by Diſpute from others, but even from a 
Man's own Senſes and Reflection, and the being 
Conſcious to himſelf, that he is Angry, either with- 
out any juſt Cauſe, or to a greater Degree than 
the Provocation deferved. When a Man hath thus 
ſuffer'd his Reaſer to be ſhaken and diſturbed, lee 
one with all the Calmneſs imaginable, oifer the 
cleareſt Vindication, the juſteſt Excufe, any thing 
to remove or mitigate this Paflion, all is to no 
Purpoſe, or to worſe than none ; for Truth and 
Innocence are ſtill but more enraging,- as Sencca 
obſerves : In ſuch Caſes * the Unreajonableneſs. of our 
Paſſiom makes us ſo much more ovſtinate and unperſuada» 
ble, as if the being wery Angry, and Implacable, were 
the beſt Argument that the Ground of our Anger is Fuſt. 
The Exampie of Pi/ſo upon this Occaſion is well 


— —— 
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worth our Obſervation, and the Story is generally 
known. He, who was in other Reſped&ts Eminent 
for Virtue and Goodneſs, yet once in Heat of Paſ- 
ſion put Three Perſons to Death Unjuſtly ; and 
ſtrain'd the Law to bring them in Guilty, only 
becauſe there had been one proved not Guilty, 
whom he by a former Sentence had adjudged Guil- 
ty. Anger is likewiſe exaſperated by Silence and 
Coldneſs, becauſe ſuch Indifference ſpeaks Scorn 
and Negle& ; and when Men ſee their Reſentments 
make no Impreſſion , they look upon them- 
ſelves to be lighted and atfronted. This is very 
uſual with Women, who oftentimes put themſelves 
into a Paſlion, purely for the Sake of putting 0- 
ther People into one too ; And when they ſee, that 
a Man does not condeſcend to be Angry, and re- 
fuſe to heap on more Fewel, they take all imagi- 
nable Pains to cheriſh and blow up their own Fire, 
and grow perfectly Outragious. So Wild and Sa- 
vage a Beaſt is Anger, fo Fierce and Intractable, 
that neither Vindications nor. Submiflions ; neither 
Excuſing nor Acknowledging ; neither Speaking 
nor hoiding one's Peace, can do any Goood upon 
it. No foul Means can tame, no fair ones win 
it over, 'or make it Gentle. The Injuſtice of this 
Paſlion 1s farther Evident, in that it always takes 
upon it {elf to be both Party and Judge in the ſame 
Cauſe ; in that it expe&s all manner of People 
that hear or know any thing of the Matter, ſhould 
take its Part, and jultify its Proceedings ; and takes 
it mortally Ill, nay, flies in the very Faces of all 
that either {tand Neuter, or in any Degree ſeem 
to think it in the Wrong. 

H. A Second Effect of this Paſſion is Headineſs 
and Obſtinacy , Raſhneſs and Inconſideration. It 
drives us forward, and thruſts us down Head-long, 
into unſpeakable Miſchiefs ; and very often draws 
Upon our own Heads the very Calanuties we are 

” , EN- 
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endeavouring to avoid by being Angry ; the very 
ſame Sufferings, or many times worſe than thoſe, 
which We in the bitterneſs of our Malice and Re- 
venge, are ſo eager to infli& upon others ; and 
thus, while it punithes an Enemy,it rortures and exe- 
Cites it feif. This Paſſion is no ill Refemblance 
of Great Ruins , which cruſh indeed, and batter 
what ever they fall upon, bur in the ſame Fall, 
break themſelves to Picces. Avrger is fo eagerly 
bent. upon the Hurt and Deſtrucion . of others, 
that it fights out of all Guard, and takes no man- 
ner of Care to avoid or ward off its own Death. 
It draws us in, and hampers us in a Thouſand 
Inconveniences ; puts us upon ſpeaking and doing 
many things, that are Baſe and Unworthy, ſuch 
as by no means become us, and what we cannot 
but be, at leaſt we ought to be, moſt heartily 
Aſhamed of. To be lhort; it tranſports Men to 
thoſe Exceſles of Extravagance and Rage, that they 
know not what they do; enfnares them in the 
moſt Injurious, the moiſt Scandalous Actions; hur- 
ries them into Miſchief incapable of any Repara- 
tion, Murders and Bloodihed ; Treachery and Vil 
lany, Poiſonings, and ſecret Aﬀſaflinations. Things 
that leave long and laſtinz Remorſe behind, and 
ſuch as they cannot but have very afllicting Re- 
membrance of ever after. Alexander the Grear was 2 
remarkable Inſtance of this Kind; and 7#'yrhaporas 
uſed to ſay, that where zinger ended, there Repentance 
ahvays began. 
This Paſſion is never to be convinced of Folly ; it 
1s Big, and always well Satisfied wit' 1ts own Di- 
ſcretion and Juſtice; flatters and pleaſes it ſelf with 
a Notion, that the Man does well, and. wiſely, 
to be Angry ; clears it ſelf from all manner of Blame, 
and lays the whole Fault upon fome ill or in- 
diſcreet Thing done, that gave the Provocation. 
But, ſuppoſing. another guiley of Injuſtice, ir wall 
$- not 
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none. Suppoſe receive Injury from another Hand, 
will my paying back the ſame, or a greater Wrong, 
take off what I ſuffer ? Will it make me any real 
Amends, or bring any true Profit to me, that an- 
other Suffers as well as 1? The Truth is, Anger hath 
too much of Obſtinacy, and Hair-brain'd Giddi- 
neſs, ever to do any Good. It pretends to cure 
one Evil, with another ; and when we turn over 
an Offence to be corrected by this Paſſion, it is no 
better than ſetting Vice to chaſtiſe and puniſh it 
ſelf. Reaſon, which ought always to bear the Sword, 
and exerciſe the Supreme Authority in our Breaſts, 
does not defire any ſuch Hot-Headed Officers to 
Execute her Commands, as do things upon their 
own Head, without waiting for Orders. Reaſon, 
like Nature, works eaſily and gradually, is ſedate 
and flow ; and whatever 1s Violent, is equally Fo- 
reign, and contrary to both. 

But you will fay, What? muſt Virtue then be 
ſo Tame and ſoft, as to ſee the Inſolencies of Vice 
Triumphant, without any Degree of Indignation 
and Concern ? Muſt jhe be ſo bound up, as not 
to take the Liberty of being Angry, nor dare to 
make any Oppoſition againſt unreaſonable and 
wicked Men : "To this I anſwer. Virtue hath its 
Freedoms, but they are ſuch as are Juſt ; it takes, 
it deſires none, that are unfit, or unbecoming. It 
hath Courage too, but this Courage muſt not be 
employed againſt it ſelf. Nor muſt another Man's 
Ill be converted to its Prejudice and Difturbance. 
A wiſe Man is as much obliged to bear the Vices 
of Naughty People without Paſſion, as he is to 
ſee their Proſperity without Envy. The Indiſcre- 
tion of raſh and heady Men, muſt be endured 
with the ſame Patience and Pity, that a Good 
Phyſician exerciſes toward his Patients, when they 
are under the Ravings of a Fever. There is not 
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not therefore follow, that my Anger is guilty of 
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any one Inſtance of Wiſdom more Commendable 
in it ſelf, nor more uſeful to the General Good 


of the World, than that of being able to bear with *_ 


the Follies and Extravagances of other People. 
For if we do not fo, the Conſequence will be, that 
we ſhall fall into the ſame Extravagances ; and by 
not ſupporting Their Follies, we make them our 


wn. 

What hath been ſpoken here at large, of Anger 
in particular, is in great Meaſure Applicable to the 
Paſſions that follow ; ſuch as Hatred, and Envy, and 
Revenge ; for theſe are the ſame in Subſtance, and 
at the Bottom ; "They are Anger too, but they are 
ſomewhat otherwiſe modified, appearing in ditfe- 
rent Forms, and cloath'd with different Circum- 
ſtances. | 

Proper Advice, and Remedies, againſt this 
Paftion, will be treated of, Book IIL. 
Chap. 31. 


CHAP. .XXYL 
Hatred. 


| H4 is a very odd Paſſion. Ir gives us a great 
deal of unaccountable Vexation, contrary to 

all the Reaſon in the World. And yet, What is 
there more Torturing and Inſupportable, than this 
Reſentment ? By It we put our ſelves perfealy un- 
der the Dominion of the Thing we hate ; and 
give it a Power to afflict and torment us. The 
Sight of it diſturbs our Senſes, ruffles our Spirits, 
and makes the whole Body Sick, and Diſordered : 
The Remembrance of it raiſes. a Storm in our 
Minds ; and ſleeping or waking, fills us with Diſ- 
P 3 quiet 
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quiet and Impatience. The Ideas of ſuch Objects, 
are always hideous and ſhocking ; and we never 
entertain them without Indignation and Horror, 
Spight or Grief; ſome Reſentment not eaſy to 
be expreft, which puts us belide our ſelves, and 
rends our very Heart aſunder. Thus we feel in 
our own Perſons, all that Torment we wiſh an-. 
other, and undergo the Puniſhment we think due 
to Him. He that hateth, is at this Rate the Pariexr, 
and* he that is hated, the Agent, "Thus it certainly 
1s to all Intents and Purpoſes; excepting only, that 
we think fit to expreſs it otherwiſe, and deceive 
our ſelves with Words, and Names of Things ; 
For it is evident to common Senſe, that the Hater 
15 11 Pain, and the Perſon hated, in perfect Eafe ; 
p_ too, in perfe&t Ignorance of the Matter. 
ut after all, let us conſider, and examine this Point 
a little. What is it that we hate ? Men ? or Things ? 
Be it the one, or the other, *tis plain we do not 
pitch upon the right Object. For if any thing in 
the World deſerves to be Hated heartily, it is Ha-' 
zred it ſelf, and ſuch other Paſſions, which, like 
this, breed Diſcords, and raife 'Tumulits in our 
Minds, and rebel againſt that Power, which of 
Right ought to Command, and bear an abfolute 
Sway in us. For when our Enemies have done all 
they can, ſtill neither They, nor any Thing elſe, 
but ſuch exorbitant Paſſions as theſe, can do us any 

real, and effectual Injury. | 
For Particular Dire&tions againſt this Evil. 

! See Book III. Chap. 32. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 
Envy- 


nvy 35 own Siſter to Hatred ; as like as Two 
Twins, in their Fierceneſs and Miſerable Eft- 
fets. This is a wild outragious Beaſt indeed, more 
exquiſite in Torture, than Ten Thouſand Racks ; 
and of All, that wretched Mankind feels, beſt de- 
ſerves the Title of a Hell upon Earth. This lies 
perpetually corroding, and tearing the Heart-ſtrings, 
and converts other Mens Happineſs into an occa- 
fion of Our Miſery. And how Dreadful, how 
Inceſſant muſt that Vexation be, which both Good 
and Evil conſpire to aggravate ?2*Of the many ill 
Effects this Patlion hath, That is a very conlidera- 
ble one ; That, while Envious Men look awry 
upon the Proſperity of others, and grudge them 
Their Comforts ; they unavoidably ſuffer their Own 
to periſh, and ſlip through their Fingers ; and have 
no Pleaſure or true Enjoyment in all that the moſt 
bountiful Providence does, or can beſtow upon 

Themſelves. 
Dire&tions and Remedies, Proper for this 
Evil, ill be preſ&iv d! in Book 1. 

Chap. 33. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Jealouſie. 


H E Nature and the Effefts of Fealenfie have 

a mighty reſemblance to that Paſſion of Er- 
wy laſt defcrib'd, excepting only that they ditfer in 
this One Circumſtance : The Good of other Men 
is the Obje& of our Envy ; but our on Happine!s is 
the Obje&t of Fealouſie. Some Good, which we 
are deſirous to ingroſs to our ſelves, and which 
we apprehend belongs to Us alone ; for which Rea- 
fon we dread and deteſt the Communication to 
any Perſon beſide. | 

Fealouſie is a Diſeaſe of the : Soul ; an Argument 
of great Weakneſs; an evil and a fooliſh Diſeaſe, 
but withal a furious and terrible one : It rages and 
tyrannizes over the Mind; inſinuates it ſelf under 
the pretence of extraordinary Friendſhip and Ten- 
Gernels : But when it hath gotten Head, and ta- 
ken Poſſeflion, it builds a mortal Hatred upon the 
Foundation of Kindneſs. Vertue, and Health, 
and Beauty, and Deſert, and Reputation, which 
are the Attractives of our Love and Aﬀection, are 
likewiſe the Motives and Incendiaries of this Paſ- 
tion; they kindie and miniſter freſh Fewel to both 
theſe Fires. 

This 1s Wormvoed and Gall to us: It depraves 
and embitters all the Sweets of Life ; and com- 
monly mingles it ſelf with our moſt delightful En- 
joyments ; and theſe it renders fo ſower and un- 
pleaſant, that nothing can be mors uneaſie to us. 
It turns Love into Hatred, Reſpet into Diſdain, 
Aſſurance into Diltruſt ; It breeds a moſt unhappy 


| 
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Curioſity ; makes us buſie-and inquiſitive to our 
own Ruin ; defirous and impatient; to know what 
nothing but the Ignorance of, can keep us tolera- 
bly ealie under; and what, when we do know, 
there is no Cure for, but ſach as makes the Miſ- 
fortune worſe, and more painful. For Whither 
does all this Information tend, but only to bring 
the Matter out of Darkneſs and Doubt, into clear 
and open Day ; To have Demonſtration of our 
own Unhappineſfs, and to proclaim it to all the 
World; To make our ſelves a publick Jeſt , and 
to entail Shame and Diſhonour upon our Fa- 
milies ? | 

Advice and Remedies againſt this Paſſion are to be 

met with in Book III. Chap. 35. 


CHAP, XXAIX. 


Revenge. 


T H E Deſire of Revenge is, in the firſt*place, a 
cowardly and effeminate Paſſion; an Argument 
of a weak and ſordid, a narrow and abject Soul ; 
and accordingly Experience teaches us, that Wo- 
men and Children, and ſuch others as have mani- 
feſtly the feebleſt Minds, are ever the moſt mali- 
cious, and diſpos'd to Revenge. Brave and Gene- 
rous Minds feel little of theſe Reſentments : They 
deſpiſe and ſcorn it ; either becauſe an Injury, 
when done to them, does not make any great 
Impreflion ; or that the Perſon who does it, is not 
thought conſiderable enough to give them any 
Diſturbance ; but ſo it is, that they feel them- 
ſelves above any Commotions of this kind, as the 
Poet ſays, | TH | 
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* A IWretch beneath the mighty Cafſar's mtice. 
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Hail, and Thunder, Hurricanes and Tempeſts, and 
Earthquakes, all theſe diforderly Agitations,and loud 
Ratlings, which we ſee, and feel, and hear, are 
form'd in theſe lower Regions of the Air ; They 
never diſcompoſe, or in any Degree affe& the 
Heavenly Bodies and higher Orbs ; All there is 
quiet, and conſtant, and ſerene; Theſe frail, and 
corruptible, and groſler Bodies only are they that 
ſuffer by them. And thus it is with the Rage and 
Folly, the Noiſe and Brawlings, the Impudence 
and Impotent Malice of Fools : They never ſhake 
great Souls, nor carry fo far as lofty and gene- 
rous Minds: An Alexander or a Ceſar, an Epa- 
winondas Or a Scipio, cannot be mov'd by all that 
ſuch mean Wretches could do or ſay : For all truly 
Brave Men, and theſe in particular, have been 
fo far from meditating Revenge, that, on the con- 
- trary, they were remarkable for doing good to their - - 
| Enemies. 

2. Secondly, This is a very troubleſome and reſ?- 
teſs Paſſion, full of Heat, full of Smart and Sting ; 
it boyls and bubbles in the Breaſt, and gnaws 
the Heart like a Viper ; diftracts the Men in- 
feed, diſturbs their Enjoyments , takes off the 
Peace and Comfort of their Days, and breaks the 
Sleep of their Nights. . | ; 

3 It is alſo a Paſſion full of Injuſtice; for it tortures 
att innocent Perſon, and adds Grief and Pain 
to Him, that was wounded and afflited before. 
It is properly the Party's Buſineſs who commit- 
ted the Offence , to labour under the Remorſe 
and the Puniſhment ; and all thoſe other ill Con- 
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' died Aggravations. Thus it happens 
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ſequences, which the Deſire of Revenge unavoi- 
dably draws after it. And yet by this, theSut- 
foring and Guiltleſs Party makes it his Care ro 
load, himſelf with theſe heavy Burdens, as if the 


receiving of the Injury were not of it ſelf At 


fiction ſufficient, without ſuch voluntary and ftu- 

" Arg 
( generally indeed ) that, while the Innocent and 
Injur'd is racking himſelf with the impatient De- 
ſires, and the Contrivance of proper Methods for 
Revenge, the guilty Aggreflour enjoys himſelf in 
Eaſe and Pleaſure, and perhaps makes the Other's 
Uneafineſs a Jeſt and a Diverſion. But This is 
only the Beginning of Miſchiefs and Injuſtice ; 
for the Means of putting ſuch Deſires in execution 
are yet infinitely more fo; which indeed are of 
all, of any kinds; Baſenefs and Treachery, Per- 
jury and Subornation, a ſecret Stab, or an Am- 
buſcade of Ruffians; in ſhort, the fouleſt, black- 
eſt, and moſt Villanous Deſigns: For one peculiar 
ill Effect of . this Vice is, that it extinguiſhes all 
Natural Juſtice, breaks through all the Reſtraints 
of Honour and Duty, and fticks at no Practice, 
tho' never ſo foul and deteſtable, to accompliſh its 
Bloody Intentions. 

Laſtly. The very Execution of theſe Deſigns, is 
not only painful and difficult; but extremely dan- 
cerous : For Experience ſhews us daily, that he 
who endeavours to revenge himſelf, does not ef- 
iz& his whole Wiſh, nor is in every Point ſucceſ- 
ful : Either he meets with a Defeat, and cannot 
do the Miſchief he wou'd ; or at leaſt he is diſ- 
appointed as to his own Security and Satisfaction, 
and ſuffers the Miſchief he wou'd not. He at- 


 tempts to put out One of his Enemy's Eyes, and 


at the ſame time puts out Both his own. He 
renders himſelf obnoxious to Juſtice, and brings 


Trouble and Danger to all his Friends ; is loſt to. 


the 
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the World, and to his own Quiet; forc'd to hide 
and ' flee from Place to Place, and is every 
where dogg'd cloſe at the Heels by his own guil- 
Fears. 
And after all ; the Killing an Enemy, and dif- 


patching him out of the way, may be Cruelty; but | 


it is not properly Revenge : For a Man does then 
only take Satisfaction and Revenge, when he Hum- 
bles his Enemy, and forces him to Suffering and 
Submiſſion ; not when he puts him paſt all Suffer- 
ing, and out of the reach of his Anger ; the ren- 
dring of which Senſible and Painful, is the only 
End Revenge can propoſe to it fel. Accordingly 
we ſee, no Man is ſo vain and abſurd, to Fil 
foul upon a Stone, or a Brute; becauſe he knows 
theſe cannot feel, or cannot conſider the Effects 
of his Rage. In all crue Revenge, it is neceſſary, 
that the Perſon who executes it , ſhou'd receive 
ſome Satisfaction in the Pains he inflits; and 


that the Perſon, on whom it is inflicted, ſhould 


feel the Smart, and be humbled by the Sorrow, 
and pay fo dear for the Injury. he hath done, 
that he may be made to repent it. But a Man 
that is killed, is out of any condition of Grief or 
Repentance ; he is indeed from thenceforth effe- 
Rually ſecur'd from all manner of Suffering : 
Whereas, on the contrary, the Revenger himſelf 
continues in a Capacity of both, and oftentimes 
feels the Weight of his own Diſpleaſure, by a State 
of fix'd Sorrow and Fear ever after. K;/ling then 
is only a —_—_— of our Cowardiſe. It is the 
Conſequence of our being afraid, that the Perſon 
we infend to puniſh, ſhou'd Reſent to our Preju- 
dice, ,and take an opportunity of paying us again 
in our own Coin. We are willing from theſe 
Apprehenſions to make an End of him at once, 
and rid our ſelves from any future Hazard ; which 
:S indeed to quit aur Point, to loſs the End of 

| Revenge 
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Revenge, and caſt a Blemiſh upon our own Re- 
putation. Ir is an Arrtifice, and an act of Cauti- 
on, rather than of Courage ; It is an Intention to 
make ſure Work, and conſults our Safery much more 
than our * Hour. 


* Quioccidit longe, non ulciſcitur, nec gloriam aſſequirur. 


CHAP. AX 
Cruelty. 


C 


Ry 


Ruelty is a moſt horrid and deteſtable Vice, a 
| Quality peculiar to Villains and Brutes ; fo 

contrary to Nature, that it is diſtinguiſh'd by chat 
ſcandalous Name of Inhumanity. 

It proceeds from, and indeed is the natural Ef- 
fect of Baſeneſs and Cowardiſe : For YVahour and 
Generoſity never exert their Power , except where 
they meet with Oppoſition. They have done 
their Buſineſs, and hold their hand, as ſoon as they 
find an Enemy ſubdu'd, and at their Mercy. This 
was the true Courage of brave old Romans, * to 
humble the Obſtinate, and ſpare the Vanquiſh'd. 

But Cowardiſe, which affects a faiſe Greatneſs, 
and pretends to Triumphs, which belong not to it, 
Sluts it bt with Blood and Maſlacres, inſtead of' 
| Generous Conquering: And accordingly, we al- 
ways find, that Carnage and Slaughter, have only 
Common Soldiers, and the Plundering part of the 
Army, for its Executioners. And no ſurer Sign in _ 
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the World can be given of Men's being timorous 
Poultrons , than their being fierce and bloody, 
and void of Pity and Remorſe. "This is the: very 
Thing that difpoſes Tyrants and Uſurpers to Cru- 
elty ; They live always in fear, and never think 
themſelves tolerably ſafe, ill thoſe, that are in any 
condition of giving them Diſturbance, are utterly 
extirpated ; and therefore they lay about them, 
and fall foul upon every Body, without diftindti- 


on; neither Age nor Sex can move. Compaſlion, 


or ſeem inconſiderabie enough to be ſpared. 


* Lawviſh of Blood the Coward kills; The Brave 
Holds his relenting hand, and dares to ſave. 


Sneaking and timeraus Dogs bite and tear to Pie- 
ccs the Skins and Carkaſſes of wild Beaſts, which 


they run away from, when alive and in the Fields. , 


And what account can be given,why Civil Wars,and 
Popular Infurrections ſhou'd ſpill more Blood than 
foreign Engagements 2 What more probable than 
This, that che great Ringleaders and Actors in 
Seditions and Domeſtick Differences, are the Mobb 
and Refuſe of the People ; whereas the Other are 
begun and fought upon Principles of Honour and 
Juſtice, by fair and generous Enemies? When 
the Emperour Mauritius had receiv'd Information, 
that one Phocas, a Soldier in his Army, defign'd 
to Kill him, he enquir'd into the Temper and Cha- 
rater of the Man: And upon his Son-in-Law 
Philip's acquainting him, that he was a Cowardly 
Fellow, the Emperour preſently concluded, there 
was Danger indeed, and that ſuch a one was cut 
out for Barbarity and Murder. Sometimes, *tis 
true, Another Cauſe may be given for this Quali- 
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s 3 ®, which is an inward Malignity and Spight z a 

, Soul that rejoyces in Miſchief, and Feaſts upon 

Y Blood ; ſuch as Caligula ſeems to have been parti- 

- cularly. Bur it is to be hoped, few ſuch Inſtances 

K of Depravity are to be found ; for indeed they are 

Y not Men, but Monſters in Humane Shape. 


ly | CHAP. XXXAL 
| Grief. 


gt is a Sinking and Deſpondency of the T-. 
Mind, when dejected by an Opinion of —_— 
ſome very great Evils lying heavy upon us. It**" 
is a very dangerous Enemy , deſtructive to our 
Quiet and Comfort; and, if good Care be not 
taken of it in time, waſtes and weakens the Soul, 
deprives us of the Uſe of our Reaſon, diſables us 
from diſcharging our Duties, and looking after 
her Buſineſs; and in time ſpreads a Ruſt avon 
the Soul, adulterates and depoſes the whole Man, 
binds up his Senſes, and lays his Virtues to ſleep, 

/ when there is moſt occaſion for rowzing and ar- 
ming them apainſt the Calamity, that ſubdues and 
oppreſles him. In order to beget in us a becoming 
Averfion to this Pafſion, and employing our ut- 
moſt Strength and Abilities to reſiſt and repel it, 
we ſhall do well to conſider ſeriouſly the pernici- 
ous Effects of it, and diſcover how fooliſh, how 
unbecoming and deformed it is; how extremely 
inconſiſtent with the Character of Wiſe Men, as 
the Philoſophy of the Stoicks mot truly repreſents 
it. But This, as Matters are commonly order'd, 
is no ſuch eaſie Undertaking ; for it hath learnt 

| to excuſe, and vindicate, and ſet it {elf off gy 

? the 
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the fpecious Colours of Nature, and Aﬀedtion, 
and Tentune, and Goodneſs ; nay the Generali- 
ty of the World are fo far miſ-led, that they keep 
It in Countenance, pay it Henour and Reſpec, 
and think it a Duty and a Virtue ; as if Wiſdom 
and Conſcience never appear'd more beautiful than 
in a Mourning-Dreſs. 

Now in anſwer to theſe vain Pretences in its 
Favour, we may obſerve firſt of all, that This is 
ſo far from being agreeable to Nature, .as it wou'd 
fain be thought, that, on the Contrary, it is ra- 
ther a Matter of Formality, and directly contrary 
to Nature: Which it is very eaſie to demonſtrate, 
if Men will lay aſide the Prejudices of Cuſtom, 
and conſider it impartially. As for thoſe publick 
and folemn Mournings, ( I mean not this to the 
prejudice of a real, decent, and affectionate Con- 
cern ) but for the Mournings which are practis'd 
with fo much Ceremony and Afﬀectation , and 
were ſo by the Ancients heretofore, as well as by 
the Generality of Mankind at this Day ; Where, I 
ſay, can we find a greater Cheat, a groſſer Sham 
and Banter upon the World 2 How many indu- 
{trious Impoſtures and Hypocrifies ? What artificial 
Conſtraints in our Behaviour are fought, and coun- 
terfeited, both by the Perſons themſeives, who are 
intereſted in the Occaſion of them ; and of all the 
reſt that are taken in, and bear a Part in this me- 
lancholy Pomp ? And, asif all this were not enough, 
we refine and improve the Deceit, we even Hire 
Men on purpoſe to put on this Folly, to ſtand 
as Mutes, or to make dreadful Lamentations ; to 
move and heighten a Paflion which ought to be 
ſuppreſt ; to give Groans and Sighs for a Price, 
ſuch as we all know are feign'd and extorted ; to 
ſhed Tears for the Entertainment of the Specta- 
tours, ſuch as fall, only when they are ſeen to do 


fo, and ares immediately dry'd up, as ſoon as the 
Com- 
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Company retires : And, pray, Where does Na- 
ture teach us any thing like This? What can 
there be indeed more abſurd and vain; what does 
Nature condemn, what does it deteſt more than 
ſuch Inſincerity ? ,This is nothing but Opinion and 
Faſhion, the Cauſe and Cheriſher of almoſt all 
our Paſſions ; the Tyranny of Cuſtom, and Vul- 
gar Errour, that inſtructs Men to indulge their 
Grief in ſuch a formal manner. From hence it 
is, that, if a Man be not deeply enough affected 
in his own Perſon, and cannot furniſh a ſufficient 
proportion of Tears and hanging Looks out of his 
own Stock, he is thought oblig'd to hire and pur- 


chaſe a Supply from others who make a Trade of 


it. So that for the ſatisfying what the World 
calls Decency, we put our ſelves to vaſt Expence 
which Nature, if we wou'd take Her Judgment, 
is ſo far from preſcribing, that She moſt freely ac- 
quits us of, nay condemns us for it. Is not this, in 
truth, a publick and ſtudy'd Aﬀeront upon Reaſon 
and Common Senſe, a Conſtraint and a Corrupt- 
ing of Nature, a Profticuting and Debauching of 
the Manhood in us, a Mocking the World, and 
making a Jeſt of our ſelves; and that for no 0- 
ther purpoſe, but merely to comply with the No- 
tions of the abſurd Vulgar, which abound in no- 
thing ſo much as Falſhood and Miſtake, and ad- 
mire nothing ſo much as Counterfeit and Dif- 
ouiſe ? 


225 


Nor are our Private Sorrows much better : For Pare. 


Theſe, whatever they may ſeem, are no more 
Natural than the former. Did Nature inſpire or 
dictate them, they wou'd be common to all Man- 
kind; they wou'd affe& all Mankind almoſt equal- 


ly.; ſince All partake of the ſame Nature, and dif- 
fer only in ſome few, ſome ſmall Circumſtances. 


But here'we find very different Refentments: The 
ſame Objets, which afflit and prieve ſome, are 
| Matter 
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Matter of Joy and Satisfaction to others ; and 
what draws Tears and bitter Cries from one Per- 
ſon, and one Country, is receiv'd with great Cheer- 
fulneſs by another. What One does, Another diſ- 
approves ; and the Friends of Mourners chink it 
their Duty to exhort, to comfort, to chide them, 
to beg that they wou'd recolle& themſelves, call in 
Reaſon and Religion to their Afliſtance, be Men a- 
gain, and dry up their Tears. Obſerve the great- 
eſt part of Them who take pains to afflict them- 
ſelves; hear what they ſay when you have given 
them this good Counſel ; They will make no diff-. 
culty to acknowledge, that it is a Folly and a 
Weakneſs, to be guilty of exceflive Paflions ; they 
will commend and call thoſe happy, who can ſtand 
the Shock of Adverſity, and have ſo much Go- 
vernment of ' Temper, and ſuch Preſence of Mind, 
as to meet an Affliction bravely, and bear it ſtea- 
dily, and ſet a gallant and Maſculine Spirit in ar- 
ray againſt it. Thus they excuſe, but they dare 


. not juſtifie their own Concern ; They ſay, they 


cannot help it, and by that Apology, lament, if 


not condemn themſelves; for this implies they 


Wiſh, and think it were better, if they cou'd 0- 
vercome their Grief. And, in\ truth, the thing 
is very plain in theſe private Mournings toe, that 
Men do not ſo much ſute their Sorrows to their 
Sufferings, as to the receiv'd Notions of thoſe, a- 
mong whom they dwell and converſe. And if 
we take a cloſe and nicer View, this will diſcover 
to us, that Opinion is at the bottom of all our 
immoderate Melancholy ; That our Torment and 
Vexation proceeds from the falſe Repreſentations 
of Things ; and that we grieve, either ſooner than 
we ought, by Anticipation, and Fear, and follici- 
tous Apprehenfions of | what will come hereafter ; 

falſe Perſpectives, ſer the 
ighr > or elfe magnifie the 


Which, like ſo man 
Obje&t nearer our 
Bulk 
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Bulk of it to our Eye, and fo make us grieve more 
than we ought, upon a Suppoſal of the Calami- 
ty being much greater, than really it is. 

But ftill all This is contrary to Nature : For 
Grief defarms and defoces all thoſe Excellencies, 
which are moſt Beautiful and Lovely in us. Theſe 
all are blunted and melted down by this corroding 
Paſſion, like the Luſtre of a Pearl, diſſolv'd in Vi- 
neger. And really we are then a miſerable Sight, 
our Head hanging down, our Eyes fixed upon the 
Ground, our Tongue Speechleſs, our Limbs ſtiff 
and Motionleſs, our Looks Wild and Confuſed, our 
Ears Deaf and Inſenſfible, our Minds void of all 
Attention and compoſed Thought. How diſtant 
is this from the Beauty, the Dignity, the Maje- 
ſty of our Original Form and Temper ? Are theſe 
Men ? You may better call them walking Statwes, 
which only ſweat forth Moiſture at their Eyes ; 
like Njobe, whom the Poets, to repreſent the Mi- 
ſeries of Exceflive Grief, have feigned to be tranſ- 
formed into a weeping Marble. | 

But it were well, if this Paſſion, being Unna- 
tural, were the worſt of it; I have a yet much 
more heinous Accuſation to charge it with ; For 
it flies in the Face of God himſelf, and Arraigns 
his Juſtice, and Wiſdom, and Providence. What 
better Conſtruction can any Man in Reaſon put upon 
our Raſh Complaints, and Outragious Paſſions, than 
a Mind diſcontented with the Great Governour 
of the Univerſe, and his Diſpoſals of Us, and our 
Aﬀairs ? To murmur and repine at what is done 
by Him, 1s to find Fault with him who does it ; 
and in an oblique, and little more reſpe&ful Way, 
to charge him with Folly or Hard-dealing. The 
Law and Condition, which he hath fixed to him- 
| ſelf for the Government of the World, is, that 
all things in theſe Sublunary Regions ſhajl be 
Changeable and Inconſtant, ever in Motion, and 
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ſubje& to Decays and Death. If then we know 
this to be their Condition, why do we afflict our 
ſelves for that, which is the common Fate of all 
here below ; for that which could not be New, 
and ſhould not be a Surpriſe to us ; what if we 
did not, yet we might, and ought to have expected ? 
And if we did not know this, the trueſt and on- 
ly reaſonable Matter for grieving, is our own moſt 
wretched Ignorance, Of a Truth, ſo Evident, fo 
Uſeful, ſo Neceſſary to be known ; a Truth, that 
Nature hath Graven every where, in Characters 
ſo Large and Legible, that it is impoſſible for us 
to go abroad and not meet-it, or to turn our Eyes 
any way at home, and not read it. Others, our 
Selves, and Every Thing carry this Inſcription. 


\ Alas! we miſtake our Poſt, and , Quality. Man's 


Buſineſs here is not to give Laws, but to receive 
and ſubmit to them. The Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs, is lodged in higher and better Hands. The 
Order of the Univerſe is eſtabliſhed ; and We, who 
are but a very ſmall Part of this vaſt Body, muſt 
follow the Motions of the Whole, and take con- 
tentedly what falls to our Share. To :fret and 
vex our ſelves, is to be concern'd, that Eternal 
Ordinances, are not reverſed and diſlſetled for our 
Sakes ; that We are not made an Exception to all . 
Created Nature; which, beſides the Intolerable Ar- 
rogance, and Impiety it is guilty of againſt God, 
is no leſs infupportable Folly with Refoen to our 
ſelves; for it mends not the Matter one whit, 
but. adds Weight to what Providenee hath laid 
upon us already, and makes all our Sufferings 
double. | 

For we muſt add too, that it is exceeding de- 
ſrruttive, and of extreme ill Conſequence to Men ; 
The Danger whereof is.. but the more increaſed, 
by its hurting., us, under a Pretence of doing 
us Good. It flatters with falſe Hopes, and al fair 
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ſhew of Relief; but in Reality aggravates the Miſ- 
fortune ; and while it ego to draw the Weapon 
out of our Side, makes the Wound wider and 
deeper, and thruſts a Dagger into our Hearts. Be- 
ſides, theſe Thrufſts are infinitely the more Difficult 
to defend our ſelves againſt; becauſe it is a Domeſtick 
Enemy that gives them z One that we cannot run 
away from, One that is fed and cheriſhed within 
our own 'Boſoms, and which we our ſelves have 
bred up and given Birth to, merely to be a Vexa- 


tion and a Puniſhment to us : 
The Effects, indeed, of Grief, are Univerſally 
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Miſchievous ; they ſpread themſelves quite over the 0»#war;. 


whole Mxn; and while they infe&t, do very much 
impair gvery Part of him. As to the external 
Appearance : It Diſhonours, and is a Reproach to 
the Man, by that Deformity, and Change of Coun- 
tenance, brought upon him by this Means. Do but 
obſerve, when once Grief enters, how it fills Men 
with Shame and Confuſion, ſo that they dare no 
more ſhew themſelves in Publick, nay, fo as to 
ſhun the Sight and Converſation even of their moſt 
intimate Friends, and particular Acquaintance. 


When once we are under the Dominion of this | 


Paflion , the Light it ſelf is offenſive, and our 
Great Care is, to ſeek out fome dark : Corner, 
ſome cloſe Retreat, to crouch, and hide our ſelves 


in, far, from the Eyes and Obſervation of every. 


Body. Now what can be the Meaning of all This, 
but a plain unnatural Confeſflion of its own In- 
decency, and how much Men ought to be aſham'd 
of what they do at that time ? Is not this evident- 
ly to condemn it ſelf? and would you not be apt 
to think, This was ſome Woman caught in Adul- 
tery, that runs away, and hides her Face, and 
takes ſuch Pains not to be ſeen or known ? 


Q3 Next 
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' Next to the Perſon ; obſerve the Habisr, what 
ſtrange, uncouth, effeminate Things, the Mourn- 
ing Weeds are, as if our very Clothes were in- 
tended to publiſh to the World, that Grief utterly 
deſtroys, and takes away all that is Manly and 
Brave about us; and in its Room, gives us all the 
Softneſſes, and Infirmities of Women. According- 
ly the Thracians always dreſt Men, when they were 
in Mourning, in direct Womens Habit ; and a 
certain Author obſerves, that Grief enervates Men, 
and waſts their Strength. The old Roman Laws, 
which were the moſt Noble and Maſculine ( like 
the Spirits of thoſe that made and lived under 
them ) ſtriftly prohibited all ſuch Effeminate- La- 
mentations, and long indulged Sorrow. They 
thought very truly, that"it was a horrible Abſur- 
dity for Men to a& in Contradicion to Nature 


_ and Reaſon, and thus Unman themſelves. And 


7, 
#wardly. 


all the Allowance. they were content to make, 
was only for the Firſt Guſh of Paſſion, while it 
was freſh, and tender, or ſurpriſing ; For there are 
Tears, that may be permitted to fall from the 
Eyes of Philoſophers themſelves. A Man may keep 
up the Dignicy of his Nature, and yer not aban- 
don the Humanity of it : This we are bound to pre- 
ſerve, as well as not to debaſe the other ; and there- 
fore all, that thoſe Roman Laws, and theſe Refle- -: 
&tions aim at, is, fo to Temper and get the Ma- 
ſtery over our Paſſion, that while the Tears fall 
from our Eyes, Virtue and Wiſdom may not fall. 
from our Hearts, at the ſame time. 

Bat the outward Fadings of the Beauty, disfi- 
guring the whole Man, and changing his Mein and 
Air, and Behaviour, fo infinitely to Diſadvantage ; 
no, nor yet that corroding Venom, which eats in- 
to our very Joints, and Marrow, and as the Wiſe 
Man expreſſes it, drieth up the Bones ; theſe milſe- 
rable EfteRs, I ſay, upon the Body, are not oy z 

Jo 


\ 
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It goes deeper yet ; decays the Soul, breaks all its 
Rett confounds and diſturbs its Operations, diſa- 
bles and draws off the Man from any Virtuous 
or Honourable. Deſigns ; palls, and flats his Reliſh 
of Goodneſs, extinguiſhes the Deſire of Reputation, 
and takes away the Diſpoſition of doing Worthily, 
either for himſelf, or for any body elfe : Nay, it 
does not only unqualify him for the doing; but 
for the receiving Good from any other Hand. For 
even the moſt Profperous Occurrences, are grown 
inſipid, or unpleaſant to him; and every Thing 
turns Sour upon his Mind, as all kinds of Meat 
do upon diftempered Stomachs. In ſhort, Grief 
embitters a Man's whole Life, and poyſons all his 
Actions. 

It may be conſidered with reſpet to the De- 


_ Chap. 31. 


grees of it; and a Difference ought to be made p;/in- 
between the Greatneſs, and the Extremity of it ; g*ihea. 


as there ſhould alſo, between That, which runs 
into. Exceſs, and grows ungovernable altogether 
from it ſelf; and That which is puſhed on, and 
aggravated by the Suddenneſs of an Accident. In 
ſuch a Caſe, Surpriſe and Confternation alarms, 
ſeiſes, tranſports the Man; takes away all Motion 
and Senſe, ſtupifies and turns him inro a Stone, 
like that wretched Mother Niobe, | 


* Her curdled Blood, ran backward at the Sight, 
And pale numb'd Limbs, a ſhivering Horror took ; 
She ſtiffens into Statue with the Fright, 

At laſt her faltering Tongue, long Silence broke. 


And in theſe Caſes, great Allowance is to be made 
for Natural Afﬀection ; upon which account that 
Painter is admitted to have underſtood his Buſj- 


* Diriguit viſu jn medio, calor offa reliquit, 
Labitur, & longo vix tandem tempore fatur. 
LE: Q 4 nels 
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neſs well, who when he was to draw Iphigenia go- 
*ing to be Sacrificed, repreſented the ſeveral Po- 
{tures and Countenances of her Mourning Friends, 
and more diſtant Relations, with great Curioſity, 
and Artifice; but when he came atelaſt to her 
Father, he caſt a Veil over His Face. Thus wiſe- 
ly covering that Sorrow, which no Pencil could 

ufficiently expreſs. But Grief, as it often exceeds 
the Power of Art and Repreſentation in the Copy, 
ſo ſometimes it is too ſtrong for the Original ; 
too grievous to be born, and kills the Man out- 
right. This finds no Vent ; But that which is Mo- 
derate, or indeed, that which is very Great, wears 
off by Tract of Time, by Diverſion, and Buſineſs, 
and other Avocations of the Mind ; And that 
which helps This forward, is, that it expreſſes and 
eaſes it ſat by Tears, and Sobs, and Sighs, and ſad 
Complaints ; all which are ſome Mitigation to the 
ſuffering Party, and much more Comfortable than 
[nſenſibility and Silence. 


. Slight Sorrows find a Vent, and Words command ; 
The Fierce boil inward, Dumb, and Stupid, ſtand. 


Directions, and Helps, again{# this Evil, are 
given Book III. Chap. 29. 


/ 


* Cura leves loquunrtur, ingentes ſtupent. 


Chap. 32. Of Compaſſion. 
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CH AP. XXXIL 
Compaſſion. 


WA E mingle Sighs and Tears with thoſe that 
are in Affliction ; we feel, in ſome Degree, 
their Misfortunes, and take Part in their Pains. 
Whether it be, from ſome ſecret Sympathies in Na- 
ture, whereby the Sentiments of one Man are con- 
veyed to, and produce the like in another ;- or whe- 
ther it be from ſad Preſages, by which we are 
apt to fear, that, whatever our Neighbours ſuf- 
fer now,may happen to be our own Caſe ano- 
ther Day. 

Now, This (fo far as it is Vicious) is the Pal- 
fion of a Weak Mind ; A Fooliſh Pity, that pro- 
ceeds from too much Tenderneſs, and from. an 


Indiſpoſition in the Soul, whereby it is apt to be. 


vehemently diſordered, and fall into great Trou- 
bles upon flight Occaſions. Hence Women and 


Children are moſt affeted with it; and fo are. 


the Cruel and Spightful roo (who, as was faid be- 
fore, are always Cowardly and fearful :) For theſe, 
'tho' they know nothing of that Noble and Ge- 
nerous Compaſſion, which is a Virtue ; yet of this 
Vicious One, they have their Share. Such ( for 
Inſtance) as expreſs mighty Concern for Villains 
and Malefators, when they endure the Puniſh- 
ment of the Law, and ſmart for their Faults. Now, 
the Effects of ſuch a Pity are very Unjuſt, and 
ſo are the Cauſes of it too; for, to ſpare the, Guil- 


ty, is to injure, and endanger the Innocent; and 


all that Tenderneſfs, proceeds only from ſuperficial 
Appearances, and want of Thought, which looks 
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no farther than juſt the preſent Circumſtances of 
the Suffering Party, without any Regard at all had 
to the Merits of the Cauſe, and how Reaſonable 
it is, that ſuch Puniſhment ſhould be inflited up- 
on him. 
| _ Concerning This, See more Book III. Chap. 30. 
Where you have likewiſe the juſt Diſtintti- 
on, between the Virtuous, and Vicious Com- 
paſſion 3 omitted bere, to avoid Repetitions. 


a——_— 


CHAP. XXXIlll. 
Fear. 


PSF E AR is the Apprehenſion of ſome Evil to 


come, which ſtands over us, and keeps us per- 
petually in Awe it fills us full of Anxious Thought, 
and very Officiouſly runs before, to give Notice of 
the Calamities, which Fortune threatens us with. 
We are not ſpeaking at preſent, concerning that 


Fear of God, fo highly recommended in Holy Scri-. 


pture; ſo exceeding Uſeful and Neceſſary a Check 
upon Men's Minds, in Order to a Good Life: 
Nor is this Chapter to be underſtood, as if it rela- 
ted at all to that anxious and tender Concern, 
which proceeds from Aﬀection and Duty ; or ſuch 
as makes a Part of that Obedience and Reſpec, 
due from Inferiours, of all Sorts, to their Superi- 


ours ; But only of that troubleſame, and tormeneing 


Paſflion, which is the Spawn of Sin, and Shame, 
and a diſordered Mind. For theſe Terrours, entred 
the World, at the ſame Inſtance with Guilt, and Re- 
proach ; and are the wretched Off-Spring, of the 
Corruption of our Souls, and a ſecret Familiarity 
with the Devil, It. was upan yielding to his _— 
| ug- 
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Suggeſtions, that our General Anceſtor firſt diſco- 

vered theſe miſgiving Horrours upon his Conſci- 

ence. I was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and I hid 

my ſelf Gen. 111. Io. | | 
It 1s a Paſſion full of Fraud and Malice; and, 2. 

indeed, can never hure, or gain Advantage over cn Malizz 

us, except when we are cheated, and ſeduced by by #- 
it. It makes uſe of the Time to come, which- we : 
can have no manner of Inſight into; fo throwing 

us into a Place of Darkneſs ; and making the ſame 

Uſe of Futurity, which Thieves do of the Night ; 
(which is, to compaſs their Deſigns undiſcover'd, 

and to ſcare and terrify us much more, than the 
Occaſion requires. ) When it hath got us there, 

it puts on a. Thouſand ſeveral Vizors, and repre- 

ſents our Misfortunes under the moſt frightful and 

gaſtly Forms imaginable : Thus we are cheated 
again, as Children are with Fancies, and Bugbears ; 

and dread thoſe Evils in variety of Shapes, which 

can have in reality but one Face 3 Evils which 

have nothing in their own Nature, capable of do- 

ing us any Hurt ; and ſuch as would not be Evils 

to us, if we did not call and believe them fo. 

\ Ir is nothing elſe, but merely the Apprehenſion we 

have of things, which renders thoſe Accidents Evils, 

that in themſelves are no ſuch Matter. And This 

is ſo Powerful, and ſo Pernicious, that it turns our 

very Good into Evil, and from our Proſperity 

takes Occaſion to afflit, and make us Miſerable. 

How many Wretches, do we ſee every Day ; 
Wretches of their own making ? who actually be- 

come Unhappy for the very Dread of being ſo, 

and have improv'd their Empty Fears, into Solid 

and Subſtantial Miſeries ? How many People have 

loft their Friends, merely through Diltruſt, and not 
daring to make Uſe of them ? and how many 

have made themſelves ' ſick, with the very Ter- 


rors and Apprehenſions of Sickneſs ? Here is a a 
| ous 
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lous Coxcomb, that fancies his Wife hath played ' 


him Foul, and teazes himſelf into a Conſumption, 
*all he pines and droops into his Grave, with this 
tormenting Suſpicion. Another anxious Fool is 
afraid of falling into Poverty, and he racks 
himſelf into a Diſeaſe; and dies, for Fear of not 
having enough to live upon. Nay, there are ſe- 
veral, who have been kill'd with the very Fear 
of Death ; and that you may not think this fo 
very odd, let me obſerve to you, that ſomething 
like it happens every Day in moſt, if not in all 
the Objects of this Paſſion. Our Fear, generally 
ſerving to very little Purpoſe, otherwiſe than the 
drawing down upon our Heads, the very thing we 
Pretend to run away from. Undoubtedly no Ca- 
lamity whatſoever, is near fo great, or grievous 
to be born, as the Fear of it. For Other Evils 
can hurt us only while they have a Real Exi- 
ſtence, and are actually upon us ; when the Cauſe 
is removed, the Efe# and the Pain immediately 
ceaſe. But Fear is not ſo confin'd ; It extends to 
Things that have no Being, as well as to fuch as 
have ; nay, to things" which neither are, nor per- 
haps ever will be ; and, that we may be aflur'd, 
there is mp End of its Extravagances , it fixes 
ſometimes upon things which we may be very 
confident never can be. So very ingenious is this 
Paſſion to torment us, ſo malicious and ſpight- 
ful, ſo mercileſs a Tyrant ; It extracts real and cut- 
ting Pains out of Shadows ; and refines upon Ima- 
ginary Evils, till it conſolidates, and makes them 
weighty ones : And for thoſe which miniſter ſome 
Ground for Fear, it is wonderful buſfie, and trouble- 
ſomely officious; it takes Poſt, and brings us News, 
which it were better not to hear; for it 


creates imaginary, and anticipates all our actual 


Sufferings, by Opinion and Expectation. 


Fear 
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Fear does not only filk us with dreadful Im- 
reffions, and oftentimes diſturb our Repoſe with 
alſe Alarms ; but, which is worſe, it taints and 


Quiet, and checks all gqur Delights. No Man can 
be eaſie, or take pleaſure in the Enjoyment of a 
Blefling, which he is in perpetual fear of Loſing. 
Life it ſelf cannot be a Satisfaction co a Man 
that lives in dread of Dying: And One of the 
'Ancients hath obſerv'd very truly, That no Ad- 
vantage can miniſter true Joy to us, which we 
have not ſuch a Maſtery of, as to be prepared to 
part with it, whenever Providence ſhall demand ir 
back again. 

It is wonderful to obſerve the Folly and Im- 
prudence of this Paſſion ; for indeed it excels all 
others in Raſhneſs and Indiſcretion. It ariſes 
ſometimes from want of Courage, it is provoked 
by a Proſpect of Dangers ; and yet it frequently 
doubles our Difficulries, and expoſes us to greater 
Dangers : For it makes us eager and impatient to 
deliver our ſelves from them ; and thus it caſts 
us into Confuſions and Amazements, perplexes our 
Judgment, blinds our Underſtanding, and hinders 
us from diſcerning and taking the proper Me- 
thods of getting out of the Labyrinths we are in. 
It diſtra&ts us with Terrours, and drives the Mind 
back again into it ſelf, where the Violence of irs 
Paſſion interrupts the Debates, and overlooks thoſe 
very Opportunities of eſcaping, that offer them- 
ſelves. Add to this, the great Dejection and Dif- 
couragements, which will not let us dare to do 
what we ought, for our Safety ; we loſe our Rea- 
fon, and the Reſolution to uſe it ; we flee when 
no Man purſues, ftart and tremble at our own 
Shadow ; nay, flee from that which is our beſt and 
only Sanctuary, run away from our Friends, and 

ap- 
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\ deſtroys-all our Happineſs, breaks in upon our 
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apprehend Deftruftion from them which advance 
to our Relief. * Our very Succours ſtrike new Terrour 
into ws. -Some have been tranſported with this 
Paſſion, even to the degree of perfe&t Stupidity; 
the Senſes are put beſides themſelves, and loſe the 

ower of diſcharging their Duty ; our Eyes are 
broad open, and yet we ſee not; Men diſcourſe 
to us, and we hear not a Word they ſay; weat- 
tempt to run, and make our Eſcape , but ſtand 
fixt like Statues, and cannot move a Step. 

This Paflion, when moderate, adds Wings to 
3* our Feet ; but when extreme, and in excels, it 
nails and faſtens us down, or entangles and con- 
founds us in our Flight. Thus Fear ſupplants our 
Natural Powers, depraves and diſables the whole 
Man, enfeebles Body and Mind, baffles our wilſeſt 
Deſigns, and baniſhes Thought. 


_ 


ſl Amazement bore up my erefled Hair ; 
Nor cou'd my ſtammering Tongue expreſs my Fear. 


Sa ade ls MO oat. am. SS a - > ". - Es. li 


Sometimes it makes Men deſperate ; and ſo, that 
the giving all for loſt is for their great Advan- 
tage ; for it inſpires them with Reſolutions of ſel- 
ling their Lives as dear as they can, and puts 
them upon doing Wonders. An Inſtance where- 
of we have in that Roman Legion commanded | 
by Sempronizs, in their Engagement againſt Har- 
mbal. 


_—  —— — 


* Adeo etiam auxilia pavor formidar. 
|| Obſtupw, ſtereruntq; come, vox @pcibus heſir. 


} Deſpair | 
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+ Deſpair and Rage broke thro th* extreme Diſtreſs ; 
” Cou'd they have hop'd, their Safety had been leſs. 


There are alſo ſome Fears and Terrours, with 
which Men have been ſtrangely poſſeſſed without 
any viſible ground ; as if they were Thunder- 
ſtruck from above ; or God by a particular Pro- 
vidence had determin'd to infatuate and difpirit 
them, in order to their Deſftruction- Theſe ſud- 
den Amazements are what we commonly call 
Panick Fears ; and we read, that the City of Car- 
thage was once thus ſeiz'd with Confuſion 3 for 
fuch are not always confin'd to fingle Perſons, or 
ſmall Numbers; but whole Nations and vaſt Ar- 


. mies have been univerſally ſeiz'd, and unaccount- 


ably ſtruck with them. And our Bleſſed Saviour 
inſtances in This, as one of the Judgments ſent 


from Heaven upon the wicked Fews. Men's Hearts x ve xx 


failing them for Fear. 
Particular Dire&tions and Remedies againſt 
this Paſſion, will be given in Book IIL. 
Chap. 28. 


—_— 


| — 


+ Una falus vitis nullam ſperare ſalutem: Yirg. En. 2. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Second Way of conſidering Man ; which 
is, by ſtating the Compariſon between Him, 
and other Animals, 


T. E Itherto we have conſider'd Man entire, and 
A uſeful with regard to Himſelf alone: The next 
but diffi= Step, by which we propoſe to advance in the 
—_ Knowledge of him, is by ſtating a - Compariſon 
fech as between Him and other Animals ; and This is a 
Man is very excellent help toward making a right Judg- 
partial in. ment in the Caſe. Now this Compariſon is of 
large extent; it conſiſts of many Branches, re- 
quires great Skill, and wou'd prove of mighty Be- 
nefit and Conſequence, it well and truly made: 
But the Queſtion is, Who muſt make it ? Shall 
Man ? He is a Party in the Cauſe, and liable to 
very juſt Exception ; for it is much to be fear'd, 
when the Tue is his own Concern, the Yerdi& will 
not be honeſt. And accordingly we fee, how 
p_ and unfair he is in all he fays of Himſelf; 
or he knows no Mean, he proceeds with no 
Moderation, butt is eternally in Extremes. Some- 
times he is big, and pleasd with Himſelf; looks 
down upon the lower World with Diſdain; and 
calls himſelf the Lord of all the Creatures ; divides their 
Morſels among them, and cuts out for each Species, 
ſuch a Proportion of Faculties,and natural Power, as 
His Lordſhip, vouchſafes to allow them : Art Other 
times, inſtead of all this Gayety and Pride, you 
find him full of black Diſcontent, and then he 
debaſes himſelf as much, murmurs and frets, grum- 


bles 


-_ 
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bles and complains, gives Providence hard Words, 
and calls Nature a cruel! Step-mother, that hath 
made him the Refuſe of the World , 'the moſt 
wretched of all her Productions; and dealt to 


- Him the leaſt and loweſt Portion of all her Chil- 


dren. Now. in truth, both the One and the Other 
of theſe Opinions are equally fatfe, unreaſonable, 
and extravagant. But whar'can we expect better 
from him ?' or how is it to. be thought, he ſhou'd 
carry himſelf evenly ' and fairly, and at&t juſtly 
with other Creatures, when he is, as we ſhall 
ſhortly ſee, ſo infinitely out of all meaſure, in his 
Notions towards God, his Superiour ; and Man, 
who is his Equal 2 But, beſides this Byaſs upon 
his Judgment, there is another Difficulty upon his 


Underſtanding : For which way ſhall he get a com- - 


petent Knowledge of the inward Powers, and nn- 
Teen- Motions of other Animals? So that if he 
were indlin'd to be Juſt, and to hear the Evidence 
impartially, yet he muſt needs be an improper 
Judge, to whom the moſt material part upon 
which the Sentence ought to be grounded, can- 
not be given in Evidence. And ſuch are thoſe 
inward Operations of Brutes, which we can have 
no certain or competent perception of.  How- 
ever, we will try at preſent to ſtate this Com- 
—— as evenly, and calmly, as we can poſ- 
Wy. * 

Now firft, we are to conſider, that the Order 


and Conſtitution of the Univerſe is not vaſtly . 


unequal ; "There are no great Irregularities , nor 
large void Spaces in it; nor ſuch Unlikeneſs and 
wide Diſproportion between the ſeveral Parts that 
g0 into this Compoſition, as fome People may 
imagine. The Excellencies of the ſeveral Specits 
riſe .and fall gradually; And thoſe, whom Na- 
ture hath placed near, or' cloſe to .one another, 
have all of them a mutual Refemblance ; cho? 

S R ſome 
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ſome have more, and ſome have leſs of it. And 
thus we may obſerve a near Neighbourhood, and 
cloſe Affinity between Mankind and other Ani- 
mals. They are a-kin in- many things, :and ſeve- 
ral Properties are alike, and.common to, both. Se- 
veral things indeed ; there: are, wherein they dif- 
fer ; but theſe are not fo vaſtly diſproportionate 
and diſtant, but that. they ſtill are next adjoyning 
Links, twiſted within one another, . in the great 
Chain of the Univerſe. So that Man is neither in 
all reſpe&s ſuperiour, nor inferiour in all. For that 
which befalleth the Sons of Men, befalleth Beaſts 5 even 
one thing befalleth them both ; ſays the Wiſdom of God 
himſelf ( Eccleſ. tit. 19. ) | 
3 We will begin with thoſe things which are com- 
mon to both,and very near the Matter of being alike 
in both ; ſuch as, Generation, Nutrition, Motion, Ai- 
. on, Life 'and Death, For ( ſays the ſame Divine 
Wiſdem .) As the one dieth, ſo; doth the other ; ſo that a 
Man ( in this reſpe&t ) hath no Pre-eminence above a 
| Beaſt. And This is a Confutation of thoſe fool- 
1ſt repining People, and all their melancholy Com- 
plaints, that repreſent Mag, as the only Creature, 
whom Nature hath diſcountenanc'd and diſgrac'd, 
abandon'd and forfaken; turn'd naked into the 
wide World, and caſt upon the bare Ground ; 
without any Covering, without any Natural Wea- 
pons to ſhelter or defend him 5 bound up, and 
_ ſwaddeld ; and utterly ignorant and unfurniſh'd of 
what is fir for him : Whereas to all Others ſhe 
.hath been much more bountiful; Clothed them 
with. Shells, or Hair, or Wool, or Shag , or Fea- 
_ thers, or Scales; Armed them with Tusks, or Horns, 
with Bills, or Claws, or Talons, to a& offenſively 
or defenſively, as occaſion requires; qualify'd 
them, wichout any help of Art or Induſtry, for 
Swimming, Running, Flying, Singing, Looking out 
for Food, and Suſtaining themſelves. But Mar, poor 
| ESD neglected 
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neglefted Man, ( they tell you ) is Taught ro Go, 
Fang to Speak ; nay, requires Help and Teach- 
- ing for the very Feeding and Supporting himſelf, 
and attains to nothing without Time and Trou- 
ble, and ſerving an Apprenticeſhip. In ſhort; He 
is perfe& in no _other Inſtance of Nature's teach- 
ing, except that of Crying : This is all we bring 
into the World along with us; and a very fit Em- 
blem it is of our Fortune and Condition. Now 
all theſe melancholy Complaints, which make dif- 
advantageous Refledtions upon the Original Com- 
poſition of Mankind , and that which is truly 
. the State of Nature ; are altogether unjuſt and 

falſe. For firſt, Our Skin is ſufficiently fortify'd 
againſt all the Injuries of Weather ; and fo Na- 


kedneſs is no Argument of our being leſs Nature's Chap.xtv 


Care, than any other Creature. Several Nations, 
( as I have obſerv'd heretofore ) never yet fo 
much as knew what Clothes are; and even We 
that do, can go bare in any Parts, even the ten- 
dereſt- and moſt ſenſible ; when Inclination, or 
Cuſtom, or ſome particular Faſhion, diſpoſe us to 
it. For where of all our Body is the Senſe quick- 
er, than in the Face, the Hands, the Stomadh ? 
And yet what Lady, even the niceſt and tender- 
elt of her Sex, ſcruples to expoſe her Neck and 
Breaſts, ( when the Mode requires that Dreſs ) 


even in the Extremity 'of Winter 2 Swathes and 2 Sv9:7g 
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Rollers may be convenient, but tis plain they are © 


not neceſſary in Children ; for the Laced2monians 
heretofore made no . uſe of them; nor do the 
Swiſſes and Germans that dwell in cold Countries ; 
nor Biſcans, nor thoſe Vagabonds and Common 
Cheats, that go by the Name of Gyp/zes, uſe them 


at this Day. Weeping is by no means peculiar to 3-**7ng. 


Mankind ; Beaſts have likewiſe their Share in it : 
Some of them ſhed Tears ; and much the greateſt 
part of fliem Cry, and Complain, and Bemoan 
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themſelves continually, for ſome time after their 
oming into the World. As for Weapons, Nature 
fac not been wanting in her Proviſion for Us 
too; and ſhe hath given 'us beſides, greater Op- 
portunities of uſing them ; For the Muſcles and 
Motions of our Limbs are more in Number, and 
of a - more uſeful Variety; and Theſe too we 


are capable of receiving greater Service from, with- 


out any Inſtrution at all, than any other Am- 
mal whatſoever : Or if fome few are better pro- 
vided in this reſpe&t, we have the Advantage 'of 
many others. Nor do we need any Teaching in 
point of Eating; We and "They are equally fit- 
red, equally dextrous and ready art it by Nature: 
Who makes any Queſtion , but a Child wou'd 
look out ſharp for Meat, aſſoon as he is ftro 

enough to feed himfelf? And Meat the Earth 
produces for our purpoſe ; there wants neither 
Quantity, nor Variety, to ſupply our Necefliries, 
whether we improve it by, Art and Labour , or 
not: Of which ſeveral Nations are a Prod, 
who live in great Plenty, without contriburing 


any Tillage, or Care, or Induſtry of their own, 


G. Sj ec 7. 


toward their Subliſtence. As for Speaking, allow- 
ing That to be the effe&t of Art, and not of Na- 


ture ; Yet It 1s certain too, that if it be not Na-* 


tural, it 1s not necefſary neither. But yet This 
may be reckon'd among thoſe things that are 
gIVCn in common to Men . and i Beaſts both: For 
what other Name but Speaking can we give to that 
Faculty of exprefling themſelves, which weſee they 
have _upon all occalions; thoſe Significations of 
Pain, and Grief, and Joy ; the Methods of Sum- 
moning one another together, and asking mutual 
Succours; their Arts of Courtſhip and Flattery, 
and making Love;? And as We Poenecidtics ak 
by ſome particular Geftures, the Motions o one 


Eyes , or Head, or Hands, or Shoulders 3 ( Arts 
in 
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in which Dumb People are exquiſitely perfect, 
and practiſe even; to Aſtoniſhment.) ſo do Beaſts 
likewiſe converſe with one another ; And even 
Thofe of them that have no Voice at all, main- 
tain an intercourſe of Good Offices, and ask and 
return them, as occaſion ſerves. As Beaſts under- 
ſtand Us in ſome degree, fo do We in part un- 
derſtand Them : They flatter and ſooth us; they 
threaten ;and give us warning ; they call, intrear, 
and expreſs their want of our Help : We ſpeak 
to Them, and They. to Us after Their manner ; 
and. if we underſtand but imperfectly, whoſe 
fault is it? Theirs or Ours? This is what none 
of us can certainly tell, and ſomewhat may be 
ſaid for either Side. They, for ought we know, 
may think as meanly of Us upon this Account, as 


We commonly do of them. * But in This howe- Note. 


ver they are a Reproach to us, that in the pre- 
fent Condition of Humane Nature, we do not 
underſtand one another. Our almoſt next'Neigh- 
bours, remoter Provinces in the very ſame Coun- 
try, have Dialedts ſo different, that they do not 
comprehend each other at all ; Whereas They are 
all perfealy.. welt acquainted wich the Idioms, 


» —_— 


Note. * © Here we have juſt Occaſion to make a Diſtinftion which I 
* ſhall ſbew to be neceſſary, Chap. XXXVII. between Defet#s 
* Natural and Accidental: For of the Latter ſortis That of M:n's 
« being unintelligible to each other; This Confuſion of Languages 
* having been no part of our Original Condition : For we have 
* infallible Aſſurance, that the whole Earth was once of 
© one Speech. So that what was inflifted as a Puniſhment 
© for 4 Crime, ( as This is expreſly affirmed to be, Gen. XI.) 
* cannot in any fair Reaſoning, make a Branch of the Com- ' 
'& pariſon, between the Nature of Man, and That of Brutes . 
« Nor indeed even in this Condition, ( thus debaſed and pu- 
* niſhed as we ſtand ) will the exquiſite Eaſineſs of expreſſig 


©* Our Thoughts, and the wonderful Powers of Humane Voice, Ste Ciorpter 
< endure to be compared with the wild and inarticulate Sounds of W cak- 
t of any Brutes whatſoever, tho' moſt excellent in their kind. nels. 
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not only of their own Kind all the World over; 
but ( which 'is a great deat "more ) with thoſe 
of Kinds different from their own. - ' The Horſe 
knows how to diſtinguiſh the Barkings of a Dog z 
That One ſort. of Tone imports Miſchief, and Dan- 
ger, and a malicious Dehpgn'; and that Another'is 
innocent, and 'ſafe, and intends him no hurt ' at 

7. Muiua! all, Nay, I add, that they do not only maintain 
_— rpm a Correſpondence among Themſelves, but with 
* 9 Us alſo. In Wars and Engagements, - Elephants, | 
Dogs, Horſes, underſtand, as well as We': They þ 
conform all their Motions to' the Word of ' Com- 
mand; They Run, or they Stand ſtill ; they March, 
or they Halt 5 they Purſue, ' or they Flee ; they 
Charge, or they Retreat', as we wou'd have 
them 3 They receive Pay and Subſiſtence ; they 
have a part in the Victory, and a Share in the 
Pooty 3; as we fee particularly they had in the 
| Hate Conqueſts of the Indies. And thus much may 
ſuffice to be obſerv'd concerning thoſe things which 
Nature hath diſtributed both to Men and Beaſts 
in common ; and that with ſo even a Hand, that 
there is no Great Difparity on either ſide. / 

4. The Particulars, wherein theſe two differ, and 
>.*:cices have the Advantage of one another, come next 
32 £3- under our Obſervation. Now Some there are, in 
©27&% which Man does manifeſtly excel, and no Animals 

whatſoever: can pretend to equal, or to be like 
them ; and Others again there are, in which Beaſts 
have the upper hand of Us. ' The Divine Wiſdom 
fo ordering the Matter, .that the ſeveral Parts of 
the Creation ſhou'd be fo nicely interwoven; fo 
cloſely connected , that Each ſhould have ſome 
Pre-eminence peculiar to it ſelf; and from All to- F 
2cther, ſhou'd reſult the perfe& Harmony , and 
. uninterrupted Order, of One moſt compact and 


3 Mars beautiful Whole. The | plain' and indiſputable 
je. Privitezes of Man, are the noble Faculties of his 
| Soul ; 


UMI 


Soul 3 "The Penetration, Sprightlineſs, and Com- 
prehenſion of his Mind, exerted in the Fruicfulneſs 
of - his Invention ; the: Subtilty and Solidity of his 
Judgment';-'the Deliberate Determination of his 
Choice ;- Speech to communicate his Thoughts free- 
ly , to make known his Wants , to ask and to offer 
Afiſtance'; The Hand, a ready Inftrument to exe- 
cute whatever his own: Invention ſhall ſuggeſt, or 
the Inſtructions of others ſhall dictate, or their Per- 
formances preſcribe for his Imitation z The Maje- 
ſtick Form of his Body ; the great Variety of 
Movements he is qualify'd for ; from whence it 
comes 'to paſs , that his Body, and the ſeveral 
Parts of. ic, are much more ſerviceable to Him, 
than thoſe of any - Creatures elſe can ' be to 
Them.” : 

But ſtill Beaſts have: Their Advantages too, as 
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evident and unqueſtionable as Ours ; and of Thoſe Advana- 
ſome are General, and others Particular : The Ge-£* »f 


neral are theſe ; Health, which in Them is much 
more 'confirm'd, and lefs interrupted, than it ever 
isin Men ; their Conſtitutions more robuſt ; their 
Natural Defe&s and Imperfe&ions very rarely to 
be obſerv'd. Whereas Men are weak and tender, 
eaſily diſeaſed ; Blind, and Lame, and'Deaf often- 
times from the - Birth. The Open Air never does 
Them injury; They are ſubje&t to no Rheums, 
or dangerous Colds, with which moſt of our a- 
cuteſt Diſtempers begin, and many of them have 
no other- Cauſe : Moderation in their Deſires and 
Acions., which are bounded by Convenience, 
Innocence, and Security; perfe&t Eaſe and' Tran- 
quillity ; for this muſt needs attend a Life void of 
all Fear and Guilt ; Full Liberty and Confidence 
in- Matters that are Natural: and Lawful, withouc 
any Reftraints of Shame, or Fear of Diſcovery ; 
A total Exemption from infinite Vices and Ex- 
orbitances 3 no Superſtition to enſlave- them; no 
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Ambitioh, .or Avaries, or Envy, to difturb, 6 
rorment them ;z 1i0 uneaſie Faricies, and affright- 

ing Dreams to ali and. eonfound them :: Thefs / 
are the Portion of all Animals in common. 
Particular, + OF Thoſe that are Particular to ſome Torts only, 

1. we may reckon the pure, clear, wholfome; lofty, 
deliphrfal Dwelling, which he Birds enjoy, by 
having the Regions of.. the Air aflignd | them. 

7. The wonderful Perfe&tion they attain to-in' ſome 
Arts : For what Art of Labout, Even of the moſt 
celebrated and accompliſh'd Maſters, eou'd ever 
prerend to compare with the Swallows, and: ſome 
other Birds; in Building ; or- with the Spider in 
Spirihing and Weaving; or with the Nightingale 
in Mutick; or with ſfoine other Creatures in 

II. Knowledge of Plants and Phyſick ? Some aſto- 
niſhing Effects, and peculiar Properties, that are 
inimitable, . unaccountable, nay incredible : Such 
as That of the Fiſh eall'd Remora, becauſe; tho' 
ſmall ir ſelf iti Compariſon, yet it ſtops the largeſt 
Ships in their Courſe:; Inſtances bf which Hi- 
ſtory gives us; in the Veſſel that rode Admifal of 
Mark Anthony's and Caligula's Fleet: That of the 
Cramp-Fiſh, which benumbs People's Limbs at ſome 
diſtance, ad tho' they never touch him: That of 
the Hedg-Hog; which hath a Fore-ktiowledpe of 
the Winds: And That of the Cameleon ahd Py- 
lypus, 1n ch{nging Colours, . and taking a freſh 
Tincture;. according to the Things they reſt upon. 

IV. Their ſtrange Prognoſtications 3 bf Birds, fot In- 
ſtance, in their leaving one Country, and. going 
into andther, according as the Weather _ Sea-- 
ſons of the Year change : "That of all Beaſts that. 
are Dams; in knowing which of all their Yoting | 
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will prove the beſt; for when they are driven to 
Straits, ahd put upofi preſerving them frem Dan- 
ger, they conſtantly ſave:the Beſt fir; In. all 
theſe Reſpecs Mai is mth inftriour to. Beaſts 
T. i and 
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and in fonie he is, fo. far from being , Equal,” or 
near, that he is in no: Degree like them. To all 
which might be ' added, - That other | Advantage, 
which conſiſts in the. Length. of their Lives ; The 
Term of ſome Animals; 413. the ordinary Courſe 
of - Nature,, extending 'fo 4 Number, of Years, - 
Seveft or Bight Times: as-much as that -of Man. - | 
_ The Advantages, which Man lays. chim to a- |, 6. 
bove 'Brutes, þut. which will adrhit of ſome Di- / "I 
ſpute, and perhaps; upon-2 ſtrifter . Examination, ay be dis 
would tempt an Impartial Judge,'to give it on the ſoured. * 
other ſide; ate ſeveral. Firſt, "The: Reaſonable and 1 
Intellatual. Faculties of his Mind ; the Power of com- GE 
paritig, .conſidering, arguing, eolleging z Learning, ;X. 8-4... 
and Improvement z; Judgment and Conduct. Now partake of 
Two  Objetions may be offered in Bar to this #-. 
Claini ; the One Relating to the; Thing: ic ſelf ; 
the Other to the real Worth; and Befiefits of it. 
Firſt, It, is not out of all Diſpute, whether. the 
Matter of FaR, ſet forth in this Claim, be True 
that is, whether Men have theſe Excellencies  pe- 
culiar to themſelves. It hath ever, been; and ever 
will be, a Point. in Controverſy, whether Brutes- 
have none of theſe Spiritual Powers ; and that Opi-. 
nion; which. holds ths Afﬀirmative, and .maintains 
my have, is ſupported with greateſt Authorities, 
and ſeems to carry a greater Appearance of Truth. 
The moſt Celebrated and Learned Philoſophers 
have declared for it; No leſs that Ariſtotle, and Gales, 
and Porphjry, ahd Plutarch, Demncritns and: Anaxagoris. 
The Reaſon, uþbon which they ground that Allerti- 
on; is this 5 That, the Brai» 1s the Particular Organ, 
che part of the Body, employed by the Soul, in the 
Acts of Ratiocination ;' and that The Compoſition 
of the Braih, is exactly the ſame 16. Brutes, as it-is 
in Meh ; and frem hence they conclude, that the 
Inſtrument of Reaſons is as apt and Eapable in one 
of: theſs Creatuiys, as it is in the other. my _ 
culty 
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ficulty then . will be, whether: the Souls' be equal- 
ly- Capable; of uſing this Inſtrument to ſuch Pur- 
poſes ; ' and for This, they - offer Experience ; That 
Brutes coticlude Univerſals from Singulars ; as, from 
the Sight' and Form of--One' Man, to know' the 
fame Humane''Form in All-Men; That they -are 
able to compound, and to' divide-Idea's, by afſent- 


7x ing and refuſing-z and that" they exercife 2. Power 


"Choice ,* 'and make very / Subtile -Diſtin&ti- 


| ons between. Good and Evil, in fuch Caſes 'as.con- 
cern 'the Life,” the Liberty, and Prefervation of 


Themſelves,” and their Young. +- Nay, they pretend, 


. . that any Man, who: obſerves with Attention, may 
...: read and diſcover- ſeveral Strokes and  Footsſteps 
Of Reaſon, more Bold, more Judicious, more Nice, 

-- more Ingenious and Cunning, than the :'common 


Sprt of Men: are uſed to-give us Proof-:6f.. Some 


of the moſt memorable Actions, from whence this 


Concluſion hath been made, I-will briefly -recite. 
"The Fox deſigning - to- paſs: over a River, when it 
s frozen, -lays his Ear cloſe to the-Ice, to hearken if 
there be. any Noiſe, and: whether the Water run 
underneath ;- that from thenee/he may form a” Judg- 
ment, whether it be Safe to: proceed, or- Neceſla- 
ry to retire. :And'this Expedient' the Thracians tare 

id to: make uſe of, when they: have any Fro- 
zen' Rivers to. paſs. The Hound, © in Doubt which 
Way his Maſter, or the Game he is in chaſe of, 
went, ata Place where Three Paths meet, takes 


_ this Courſe of making out his Loſs ;' He ſcents the 


feveral Paths, one after another, and when he finds 
that in 'Two-.of 'theſe Ways; no Scent hath lain 
he never troubles himſelf to -lay-his Noſe to the 


Fhicd ; but ſprings forward; and'takes That with-- 


out-farther Enquiry. Thaes the Philoſopher's Mule, 
when heavy 'loaden with a Sack of Salt,- and being 
to go over 'a Brook, : ſtoop'd down to diſſolve his 
Salt, and ſo. make his - Burthen lighter ; wy" 

| e 
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he had found once before, that the Salt was lighter, 
when it fell-into 'the 'Water by chance : Burt when 
loaden with Wooll, he, did the'direc&t contrary, and 
ſtrove to keep it dry ; becauſe che like Experiment 
had taughr * him, that - Wooll grows heavier by 
being wetted. Plutarch fays, That once on board 
a Ship, he ſaw a. Dbg caſting Stones into a 
Great Jar, that ſo he might | make” the Oyl in it 


riſe higher ; which” before © was too low, and out 


of his reach : And the Hke is reported of the Crows 
in Barbary, when the Water. is too low for them, 
to drink'at. | Thus Elephants, when one of them is 
ſer faſt in a Bog, are ſaid to bring great Stones, 
and pieces of Timber, to: help'their Fellows our: 
The Oxen in the King's Gardens at Suza, which 
have been- long .praftifed to turn a Wheel a Hun- 
dred Times: Round, { the Depth of the Well re- 
quiring juſt ſo much; from whence Water is drawn, 
or the Uſe of the Gardens') cantiot be made to 
exceed that Number of Rounds ; and when left 
to themſelves, never come One turn Short. Now 
what Way are all theſe things poſlible to be done, 
without Reaſoning'and Difcoutſe ; Compoſition and 
Divifion, which are the Operations proper to a 
Rational Soul ? Muft ' not -a Man be thought to 
want Reaſon himſelf, who thinks ie hath nothing 
to: do in ſuch Adions 2 So again. The Marvellous 
dexterity' of drawing Darts and Spears out of 
wounded Bodies, with very little Pain to the Pa- 
tient, for which Elephants are Famous. * The Dog 
mentioned by Plutarch, that'at a Publick Entertain- 
ment, « 4 upon a"Scaffold, and countefeited him- 
ſelf dead ; fainting away by degrees, breathing 

Krerchins' himſelf out, and let- 
ring. chem, "Meg him about' as quite dead ; then 
by © Degrees coming to himſelf again, lifting up his 
Head, as if he had juſt - been brought to Life; 
and in a Word, the -many Strange, Apiſh _ 
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that Jugglers and Strowlers teach their Dogs, and 
Dancing-Horſes. The many Doubles, and cunning 
Contrivances, that Beaſts of ſeveral kinds have, to 
ſecure themſelves from the Attempts we make upon 
them ; The great Forecaſt, and wiſe Management 
of the Ants, in drawing out their Grains of Corn tg 
ſweeten in the Air, and dry by the Sun, which 
would otherwiſe corrupt, and grow Muſty : The 
nibbling off the End _— Grain, which would 
elſe be grown, and run to . Seed : The Order of 
the Bees, in their Republick ; the Method of their 
Combs ; the vaſt variety of Offices and Duties a 
propriated to ſuch and ſach reſpectively ; and is 
conſtant Regularity and  Uniformity of all their 
Proceedings, will not ſuffer us to think, that theſe 
are no more than animated Clock-Work ; but ſeem 
in. many Things to equal, and in ſome. even to 
reproach: the. Conduct of Mankind. - * | 
, In Order to. overthrow all This, ſome have been 
yery Ill-natur'd to theſe Brutes, and take Sandtua- 
ry in Nataral Inſlin#, as a ſufficient Solution, 
and Cauſe of all theſs wondrous Effedts:; And 
This they, deſcribe by, an, Inclination in Nature, 
which is.under as perpetual . Neceflity, Slavery, 
and Conſtraint ; as That by. which the Stone falls, 
or the Flame aſcends. Now : Firſt, This is ſo far 
from Truth, that one would wonder, how it could 
ever enter into any Man's . Head : For the. fore- 
mentioned Ad, plainly infer reckoning and ſum- 
ming up Particulars, compari | Thing tOger 
ther, and reaſoning by Compoſition .and. Diviſion 
of Ideas, and by Conſequences drawn from thence. 
| walker 54 are ſuch Operations as can never be per- 
rmed by ſuch a Natural Inclination;, and Ne- 
ceſlary Inftin&t , which are only the Refuge of 
Men, who: want ſomething .to ſay. ” But then it 
muſt be obſerv'd withal, that this Objetion re- 
rarns back again, upon them that make it. For 
4 : c 
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it is, without doubt, 'more Noble, more: for the 
Honour'of any Creature, and a nearer Reſemblance 


to God himſelf, ro do Well by a Happy and: Unal- s: :4e 44- 
rerable Determination of one's Nature ; than to ver-i/e- 
do fo by Art and Induftry, long Time, and much 


Learning; To be led by the Unerring Hand of 
Ged, than left to our own imprudent Condutt 
and tro at&t Regularly, by .an Habitual, and Con- 
fant, and Neceſſary Impulſe ; than by ſuch a 
Choice and Liberty, as is Subje&t to Hazard and 
Raſhnefs. | Beſides, by this Notion of Natural In- 
flint, they take away from Brutes all manner 
of Inſtruction , and Improvement, as well that 
which they receive from others, as that which they 
impart to others ; but This is abundantly contrad1- 


&ed and confuted by Experience. For it 1s plain, 


They karn what they knew not before, and grow 
more Perfe&t by Degrees, and Imitation, and Cu- 
ftom ; as Magypyes, for Inſtance, Parrots, Fack-Daws, 
and Dogs; and it is asplain, that they teach one a- 
nother too, from the Examples of Nightingales and 
eſpecially of Elephants, who of all Animals are 
the apteſt to learn, and feem to exceed the reſt 
by far, 'both in Largenefs of Capacity, and Quick- 
neſs of Apprehenſion. | 

As for that Power of the Reaſoning Soul, 
which Man Values himfelf fo very Highly upon ; 
That of confidering 'Corporeal Things abſtractedly, 
repreſenting 'what is abſent to himſelf, and deveſt- 
ing things of what Circumſtances /he thinks fir, to 
conceive them after his own Pleaſure ; ( for ac- 
cording 'to the Jargon of the Schools, * «he Ob- 
ject underſtood, 4s in the 'Subje&t underſtanding, according 
ro the manner in which the Underſtander repreſents it to 
himſelf,) there is ſome Appearance, that Beaſts -do 
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all this too. A Horſe, that has been us'd to: Charge 
when he lies aſleep, - in his Litter, ſhall. ſhiver, an 
ſmart, as if -he were-in an Action ; and plainly 
forms to-himſelf, the Sounds of Drums and Trum- 
pets, and the Images of an Army, and a Battle. 
The Grey-Hound, in his Dream, - pants: and blows, 
fets up his Stern, ſhakes his Legs, and conceives a 
Spiritual Hare before him. - Maſtiffs, and - Houſe-Dogs, 
prot in their Sleep, and ſometimes open, and . 

rk out-right, imagining: that ſome. Stranger is 
coming in. The faireſt Concluſion of this firſt 
Point ſeems to me then, to. be thus 3 That the 
Brutes haveReaſon ; That They compare, diſcourſe, 
and judge, but in a much .lower Degree, .and no- 
thing comparable, - to that Perfe&tion, in which 
Man does. They have. a much leſs Share, but 
they are not Totally excluded. We excell Them 
vaſtly, and ſo we do one another ; and, indeed, 
the ſeveral Kinds of Beaſts, excel each other too. 
Nay, I know not, whether it may not be faid, 
That the difference among Men, is Greateſt ; and 
that ſome Men, excell ſome other Men. in Reaſon- 
ing, more than ſome Men excel Beaſts. 

Ariſtotle, "tis true, pronounces of ſome Men, 
that they are ſo extremely Ignorant and Stupid, 
that they differ in nothing, but Shape, from Brutes. 
Bur all this notwithſtanding, to argue, that they have 
equal Share, and ftand upon the Level with Man- 
kind ; that their Souls are equally Immortal with 
Ours, or Ours equally Mortal with theirs, are ve- 
ry Malicious and unfair Inferences. For, beſides 
that Man excells moſt Confpicuouſly, in the Ope- 
rations of Reaſon, there are ſeveral other more No- 
ble Faculties and Prerogatives, ſuch as are entirely 
Spiritual, - which juſtify the Character, of his being 
the Likeneſs and Image of God ; and render him ca- 


| pable” of Immortal Bliſs ; all which the Brutes par- 


take not of, in any the leaſt Degree. And theſe _ 
| a 
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all implyed in the .Notion of Intelle&, which de- 
notes ſomething more Sublime, than mere Ratio- 
cination. | | 
The Other Argument, upon this Occaſion, con= 9+ 
cerns .the Worth .and Benefit of this Pre-eminence. 
For, Allowing the Matter of Fac alledged, to be 
Frue, that Man hath Reaſon, and Brutes have it 
not, yet, What does he get by it ? Are not the 
Nobleſt Faculties paid: very Dear for, and do the 
not do him more Hurt than Good ? Are not 'Theſe 
the principal Cauſe and Source of the Miſcries 
that load him ? The Vices, the Paſſions, the In- 
ward Diſtempers, All that Irrefolution, and Trou- 
ble, and Deſpair, which embitter and caſt a Ble- 
miſh upon our Lives? And theſe the Beaſts have 
none of, becauſe they have none of thoſe Pow- 
ers, which are the Seat and the Source of them. 
Witneſs the Story of Pyrrbo's Hog, that eat con- 
tentedly on Shipboard, in a Storm, at a times when 
{ the Paſſengers and Seamen, were almoſt dead with 
' Fear. © I confeſs, as we manage the Matter, the 
© generality of People have but a very indifferent 
* Bargain of This. And ſome who conſider Things 
** Superficially, and look. at what the World is, 
* not what it might be, are tempted to think 
that theſe more exalted and larger Endowments of 
the Soul, have been wholly deny'd, -or at leaſt 
much diminiſhed, and impaired to Beaſts, for their 
mighty Eaſe and Benefit; and given to Man in 
their full Strength, for his mighty Torment : Since 
it is by the Interpoſition and Afliſtance of theſe, 
thar he teazes and perplexes himſelf ; reſents and 
ſadly keeps alive the Paſt ; is diſtracted with Anxi- 
ety and Amazement for the Future ; nay, forms 
to his own Mind, and then is ſcared out of his 
Wits with, the gaſtly Images of Evils, that are not 
yet, nor are ever like to be. Now in other Ant- 
mals, the Senſe and the Apprehenſion. of Evil _ 
oth 
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both the ſame Date ; THI it comes, they know no- 
thing of it; and when it hath done, they have 
done with it ; and from the Moment of #s Ceffa- 
tion, are in perfeft Eaſe, and Tranquillity. And 
thus you ſe, how Man 4s rendred ( rather indeed, 
how by his Miſmanagemeti, he 'renders Himſelf 
the worſe for his Advantages ; that the Happinels 
and Privilege of his Nature, is become the Tnftru- 
ment and Occaſion of all his Miſery. And were 
it not better to have been born naked, than to be 
Note. provided with * Weapons, and to fheath them 
*R thus, 1n our own Bowels? 
Dominan = Another Advantage over Brutes , which Man 
and Com- makes Pretenfions to, is that of Dominion, and 
mand, Power to Command them, which he imagines to 
be veſted in him. But, ( not to take notice at 
reſent, that This is but an improper Plea, ſince 
Men alſo mutually Command, and are Comman- 
ded by one another ) the Thing in Fa& is not 
true : For where does our Practice and Experience 
ſhew this univerſal Command in Man, and as 
univerſal Subjetion and Obedience in other Crea- 


Note. * © Did Nature, wkich furniſhed us with it heſe Rich and Hea- 
* wvenly Accompi(;ſhments, bring us under 8 Neegſf y of convert- 
* ing them. to our own Sorrow and Ruine ; the Gift, indegd, 
* had ten Treacherous, and Providence cruelly kind. Rut fince 
"* they are not the Appetites, ani Paſſions, aud Facuktiet chem- 
"* ſelves, but the Exceſſes and tndulgings of the @ne, and the 
* Neglect or Abuſe of the gther, #0 which theſe Miſeries are 
© owing, Let us not complain of our Condition, nor charge 
** God fooliſbly ;, but put_all that-we ſuſſer of this \kind, t6 
* the Account of our awn Fallies and Vices. For from hence 
it is, that Brutes can pretend to enter into the-Compariſmn 
* with us, even in the Eſteem of thoſe, whoſe Wiſh and In- 
* tereſt it is, to bring us down to their Level. And were not 
* we by cheriſhing our reſtleſs Paſſions, ſo induſtrious to torment 
* our ſelves, we ſbould ne ſee, 65 now we daily fo, that 
" the Dull and Tnlenſible (lizge moſt at their Eaſe, and came 
* of Cheaper with the Suffexings of Humane Life, than Men 
* of Wit, and Parts, and -nore refin d Underſtanding. 

tures ? 
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tures ? 'Tis plain in the preſent State--of Thines, 
that this is a mere Fancy; and that Men are 
much more in fear of Beaſts, than itood in fear 
of by them. /It is not to-be doubred, but this was 
oncethe-Caſe; and an ample Commitlion That was, 
which the Great Lord of the Univerſe iſſued at 


- 
w 
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the Creation, - Let him have Dominion over the Fowls Gen 1.26. 


of the Air, and over the. Fiſh. of the Sea, and over the 
Cattel, and over. all the Earth. And admirably fitted 
he is to execute this Commiſſion, by reaſon of the 
Majeſty of his Perſon , an ere: and: beautiful 
Form, and the Greatneſs and . Wiſdom of his 
Mind. : But. alas! the Face of Afﬀeairs is changed ; 
the actual-; Exerciſe of this Prerogative loſt. And 
all that remains, . is only what theſe Advantages 
of his Body and Mind give him; and it may 
much more properly be ſaid, That Man is made 
fit to Command, and Brutes to Obey, than that 
He does actually Command, and They Obey. 
Another Advantage - bordering upon the former, 


is perfect Liberty. This Man pretends to, and up- 7;4.-:, 


IT, 


braids Brutes, with Captivity, Slavery, and Drudge- and Sc-v;- 


oreign as the other. Men themſelves lie infi- 
nitely more open to Reproaches of that kind : To 
This let the Inhabitants-of Guinea ſpeak ; elſe what 
mean the Slaves that are made by Kidnapping and 
Force,' and not only their Perſons enflav 'd, but all 
their. Poſterity too 2 Nay, what mean thoſe Wil- 
ling Slaves, who fell their Liberty for Summs of 
Money, .or ,who part with it gladly and freely, 
or that [Truck it away- for ſome Conveniency ? 
For was not all this done by the Ancient Gladi- 
ators? And is itnot now done daily, by Women to 
their. Ladies, and Soldiers to their Commanders ? 
But Beaſts know nothing like this ; they ſerve not 
one another; they neither enflave, nor are \enſla- 
ved by one another ;. but  are_ in all reſpe&s 

| 5 more 
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more free, .and at their” own diſpoſal, than Men 
ae © | wed - 
Man, it is confeſs'd,: makes theſe: his [Diverſion 
and his Entertainment 3 they furniſh his Sports and 
his Table: But if He Hunt, and take, and kill, 
and eat Them ; They do the ſame by Him;' as Op- 
portunities offer: And That, in a manner more 
brave and great than His ; not by Toils, and Nets, 
and Cunning ; but by honeſt downright - Force. 
Nay, He is not murder'd and devourd- thus by 
Feaſts only, but ( which is infinitely more-) . by 
another Man, his Equal; his Companion, - his Bro- 
ther. No Beaſts ever aſſemblethemſelves'in Troops, 
to deſtroy, and ravage, and :lead Captive another 
Troop of the ſame Kind ; but Men, to' their E- 
ternal Reproach, not' only do the thing, 'but glo- 
ry init, and triumph. in the deſtruction 'of their 
OWN SPCCIEs. | 

The Fourth and great ''Advantage Men pretend 
to above Brutes, conſiſts: in their Yirme 5 but if 


'-- by this, Moral Virtue be meant, and if we may 


be allowed to. qudge ofs Virtue by - the commen- 
dable Actions, and outward Appearances: of it ; 
(This : Claim will admic of fome- Diſpute too : 
Tho' Moral [Virtue ' taken formally, and” with re- 
gard to the. Will, Beafts'cannot have:)- For Grati- 
rude, and:Friendſhip, atid- Readineſs 'to be Service- 
able, Tidelity, Magnanimity, ' and ſeveral other 
good Qualities-uſcful in . Sacietv and Converſation, . 
have been obſerved to expreſs themſelves after a 
more lively, .more ſurprizing' manner, and with 
more Conftancy, in Brutss, than is uſually ſeen 
inthe generality of Mankind. - Ly/imachas had a 
Dog calf'd Hireanus, which lay' perpetually - upon 
the Bed wich” his dead! Maſter, and wou'd' not be 
got from thence to ear. 'of drink, but continu'd 
thus watching . and ::faſting,-till the Corpfe came 
£0 be: burat,.. and then! leaped eagerly into the 
BG Fire, 
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Fire, and burnt himfelf with it. The ſame is re- 
lated of another Dog, that beionged to one Pyr- 
rhus. That of the wiſe Hefod detected the Ruſh- 
ans that murder'd his Maſter : And another did 
the like before King Pyrrhbus, and his whole Ar- 
"my. Plutarch tells us of another, thac hunted a= 
bout from Ciry to City, and never reftcd tilt he 
had brought the Robber of the Temple at Athens, 


to Juſtice for his Sacrilege. The Story of Andro- , 
dus is very well known, who had lived and eat x;, y 
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with' a Lyon for-ſome Years, after curing him of Cap. 14. 


''a painful Wound; and afterwards, when con- 
demn'd at Rome to the Wild Beaſts, this Lyon 
wou'd not touch the Slave that had been his 
Gueſt, and his Surgeon , but approach'd him 
-with- all the Demonſtrations of Thankfulneſs and 
"Love; all which, Appian declares himſelf to have 
been an Eye-Witneſs of at Rome. An Elephant, 
that in hear of Paſlion had kill'd his Keeper, 


would neither eat nor drink, but pined himſelf 


to Death, by way of Penance. But now on che 
other hand, Is there in the World any Creature 
that: can compare with ' Man, for Injuftice and 
Ingratitude, Churlifhneſs and Ill-Nature, Treachee 
ry and Baſenefſs, Lying and Diffimulation ? Be- 
des, allowing Virtue to conſiſt in moderating 
'the Appetite , and curbing one's Pleaſures, Beaſts 
are then a great deal' more regular than We, 
and keep themſelves more duly within the Bounds 
of Nature and Convenience. As for thoſe De- 
fires that are 'ſuperfluous , extravagant, and un- 
natural, they never have any Inclination of that 
Kind: And: conſequently are exempted from one 
great and common Species of Humane Vice, which 
15, The enlarging our Deſires beyond Meaſure, and 
multiplying,nay inventing freſh Obje&s to ourſelves; 
and employing Artifice, and Induſtry to heighten 
and create new Intlinations. In thoſe which 
S 2 Nature 
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Nature prompts them to, as Eating,. and Drink- 
ing, and other Bodily Satisfactions, they out-do 


. us much, in Temperance and Refervednefs. But 


# we would in good earneſt be fatisfy'd, whe- 
ther Man or Brutes be the more Vicious or Vir- 
tuous ; that is indeed, if we would put Man 
out of Countenance effectually, and iilence all 
the Preenſions to this Excellency, quite ; Let. us 
put the Iſſue upon that ſingle Virtue, . which. is 
therefore cali'd Humanity, becauſe lookt upon to 
be the moſt proper and inſeparable Quality of 
our Nature; as on the Contrary, That of Cruelty 
is efteem'd the moſt foreign, moſt diſagreea- 
ble, and that which we abandon, as fit for wild 
Beaſts only, by giving it. the Denomination of 
Ferity. But alas! in this very Inſtance they re- 
proach, and put us to the Bluſh ; particularly up- 
on the following Accounts. | 'They never,.. or but 
{ſeldom fall foul, or do any great Miſchief upon 
thoſe of their own Kind. Ir is a lamentable and 
{ſcandalous Obſervation , but hath too. much of 
Truth in it, That Dens 'and Defarts are. more 
peaceful Habitations, than,, Towns and, Cities ; 
and even * Dragons and Beaſts of Prey, agree better 


_ together than Men do. But Theſe, when they do fall 


out, quarrel upon juſt, and ,weighty,: and neceſſa- 
ry Occafiohs ; Provocations that touch them near- 
ly, and to defend that, which needs and deſerves 
their utmoſt Endeavours to. defend it ; Their Life, 
Their Liberty, their Young. Again; They en- 
gage and aſlault each other with ſuch Arms only 
as Nature hath provided for them ; they come to 
fair and open Combat, uſe. no Methods of Ho- 
ſtility,, bur plain Strength and Courage; . encoun- 
ter ſingle, One -again{t One : No general Rendez- 


— 
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vous of vaſt Herds and Troops on each fide : 
Nor do they a& with Stratagem and Dehign. 
Their Engagements are alſo very ſhort, and pre- 
ſently decided ; for as ſoon as one of them is 
wounded, or gives out, the Fray is over; and, 
which is yet more conſiderable, afſoon as the A- 
&ion 1s ended, the whole Quarrel, the Hatred, 
and all the Reſentment is at an end too. But 
Man is the very Reverſe of all This; He is fo 
far from not quarrelling with his own Kind, 
that he quarrels with none beſides. The Grounds 
of theſe Quarrels are frequently trifting and fri- 
volous, and' of no Conſideration ; nay, which 1s 
worſe, they are ſometimes unjuſt, they proceed 
from Falſhood and Miſrepreſentation; and if the 
Matter be examin'd to the bottom, the Quarrels 
have no real Ground at all. The Arms he uſes, 
are the Work of Induſtry; ſuch as are treache- 
rous, and kill without warning, and contriv'd to 
be as much fo, as is poſſible. The Method of ma- 
king War is by Deceit and Cunning, which we 
colour over with the ſpecious Name of Condudt ; 
and this is ſeen in Stratagem and Surprize, Feints 
and Ambuſcades. This again is tranſacted by vaſt 
Numbers of Men met together by folemn En- 
gagement, and particular Appointments, to Stand 
and Fall by one another. Theſe Wars are vaſtly long 
too ; none lay down their Arms upon the firſt Dit- 
advantage ; but ſtill either Side puſhes on its For- 
tune; the One to recover their Lofles, the Other 
to purſue and * perfect their Conqueſts ; and the 
uſual End put to theſe Controverſies, is by the 


Death of the Principals. Laſtly, In theſe Quar- 


rels, when Men want the Power, they till re- 
tain the Will to do Miſchief ; and tho' Adts of 
Hoſtility may ceaſe, yet the Hatred and Reſent- 
ment ſeldom or never ceaſe. 
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The Sum then of this Compariſon, as you have 
found ir here ſtated, amounts to thus much 3 That 
Man hath no ſuch mighty reaſon to. magothe 


c- Seco? Flimfelf in. the Advantages of his Nature, above 


Conſidera- 


tion, 


That of Brutes: For, allowing Him ſome Endow- 
ments and Accompliſhments, which They have not; 
as the Sprightlineſs and Force of his Mind, and 
Intellectual Faculties, and all the other nobler Pow- 
ers of the Soul ; yet the Incumbrances upon theſe 
3s very great and grievous; the Evils he is in- 
volv'd in upon their account, infinite and inſup- 
portable : The Inconſtancy and Irrefolution, Su- 
perſtition and Sollicitude, ſad Remembrances of 
the Paſt, and Anxious Concern for the Future; 
Ambition, and Avarice, and Envy, reſtleſs Cu- 
riofity, buſie Detration , Lying and Deceit, a 
world of unruly Appetites and Paflions, Troubles 
and Diſcontents. Thus this Mind, with the 
Thoughts and., value whereof Man is fo much 
exalted, is the Occaſion of infinite Misfortunes ; 
and of moſt of all then, when it exerts it ſelf 
moſt : For in all vehement Agitations, '1t does not 
only hurt and diſturb the Body, . and render its 
Forces and Functions diſordered, and broken, and 
quite tired down ; but it hinders and confounds its 
own felf : For what is it that throws Men into 
Folly and Madneſs, fo much as the Acuteneſs, 
and Activity, and Strength of the Mind it ſelf? 
The: ſubtileſt Follies, and moſt exquiſite Phrenſies 
preceed from the quickeſt,, and fineſt, and .moſt 
vigorous Agitations of the Mind ;, .as we may ob- 
ferve, that the bittereit Averſions,. and moſt irre- 
conciieable Eninities grow from the, tendereſt Paſ- 
ons, and moſt intimate Friendſhips; and the moſt 
virulent and mortal Diſeaſes, from a ſtrong Com- 
plexion, and healthful Body, . Melancholy: Per- 
fons are obterv'd by Plato, to. be beſt diſpoſed for 
Learnizg and Wiſdem ; but they are equally _ 
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ſed for. Folly. too; much more than Perfons of a 
different Temper. And to a Man of nice and 
juſt Obſervation, it will appear, that when the 
Soul acts freely, and gives her ſelf a Looſe, there is 
none of her Altitudes and Sallies without a Mix- 
ture of Folly ; and in good truth, theſe things dwell 
very cloſe togetber ; 


----Wit to Madneſs nearly x ally'd, 
And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide. 


Once more ; If we regard the living in agree- 
ment with Nature, and in conformity with what 
the dictates and requires from us, Beaſts feem to 
exce] us in this reſpe&, very much ; for they lead 
a Life of more Freedom, more Eaſe and Security, 
more Moderation and Contentednefs, than Men 
do. And That Man is deſervedly reputed W;[:, 
who makes them his Pattern, and his Leſſon, and 
reaps Profit by their Example ; by reforming and 
reducing himſelf to that Innocence, Simplicity, 
Liberty, Meekneſs, and Gentleneſs of Temper, 
which Nature had originally implanted both in 
Us and Them : And, which in Brures is ſtill very 
conſpicuous, but in Us is decay'd, chang'd, and 
utterly corrupted by our Induftrious Wicked- 
nefs, and Artificial Depravations ; thus debauching 
and abuſing the particular, Prerogative we pretend 
to, and rendring our ſelv& more vile than the 
Beaſts, by means of that very Underſtanding and 
Judgment, which ſets us ſo far above them. Hence 
ſure ir is, that God intending to ſhame us into 
Vertue, ſends us to School in Scripture, and bids 
us grow wiſer by the Example of theſe Creatures. 
The Crane, the Srork, andthe Swallow 5 the Ser- Jer.viii.7. 
pent, and the Dove, the Ant, and the Ox, and the Mar.x.16. 
Aſs, and ſundry others, are recommended as x w—_ 
Teachers to us. And after all, To take down © ©? 
30: Sy 4 our 
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our Vanity upon this Occaſion, we ought to re- 
member, that there is ſome ſort of Correſpon- 
ence, ſome mutual Relations and Duties ariſing 
from thence; if upon no other account, yet by 
reaſon of their being made by the ſame Hand, 
belonging to the ſame Maſter, and making a part of 


the ſame Family, with our ſelves. And this ſingle 


RefieRtion ought to prevail with us, to uſe our Ad- 
vantages over them modeſtly, tenderly. and con- 
{cientiouſly ; and not to treat them with Cruelty and 
Contempt. For as Juſtice is a Debt from us to all 
Men ; fo Kindneſs, and Beneficence, and Mercy 
muſt needs be due to all Creatures whatſoever, that 
ace in any Condition of receiving benefit by us. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


4 d; UR Author in the midit of his great Care 
\_J to ſlate this Compariſon ſo , as might be 
moſt mortifying to the YVaniry of Mankind, hath 
vet found himſelf obligd to acknowledge, that 
the Reajon of Men is fo much brighte-, and 
"more noble in its Operations and Effets, than 
any thing diſcoverable in the Brute part - of the 
Creation, that T might have let this Chapter paſs 
without any Cenſure, had it not been for two 
or three Sentences, which ſeem obnoxious to. ve- 
ry il Conſtruction : Such as a fort of Men are 
(in Our Age) bur too fond of embracing, 
who at the fame time, that they are vain e- 
.nough to imagine, that neither the Nature, nor 


the Revelations of God himſelf can have any 


thing in them above their Reaſon; are yet ſo ſor- 
did and degenerate, as to be content that Beaſts 
ſhould be thought endu'd with the - ſame Souls, 
and to be mov d with the ſame Principles of Rea- 
fon with themſelves.” An Opinion, which is the 
rather entertain'd, for the fake of a certain Con- 
| ſequence 


| 


ſequence that recommends it, with regard to a 
Future State ; for it ſeems they can be fatisfy'd 
with the Portion of Brutes now, provided they 
may but partake in it hereafter. And what Fa- 
vour this Notion might find from theſe Paſſages, 
| That Brutes and Men both have the ſame Reaſon, tho 
not in the ſame Degree ; and that ſome Men excel others 
much more than ſome Men again excel Beaſts ; T was 
doubtful, and therefore look'd upon my ſelf con- 
cerned, (in purſuance of my Propoſals at -the Be- 
ginning of this Book,) to offer theſe following Con- 
ſiderations to my Reader. 

Firſf, That in the Operations of the Reaſonable 
Soul, a great deal depends upon the Organs, and 
Diſpoſition of that Body to which it is joyned ; 
and (as hath been already explain'd at large) more 
eſpecially upon the Brain : Now ſince Anatomilts 
have not been able to obſerve any very remark- 

le Differences between the Contexture of the 
Humane Brain, and that of Brutes ; we are not 
to think it ſtrange, if there appear ſome ſmall 
Reſemblances in ſome particular Actions of Men 
and Beaſts, tho' theſe do not proceed from the 
ſame Principle of Motion ; but owe their Simili- 
tude to that of the Body and Medium put into 
thoſe Motions. 

Secondly, That the Impreſſions of external Ob- 
jets have very ftrong Effe&ts upon the Imagina- 


tion and Memory ; and theſe, affiſted by Cuſtom, . 


and Imitation, and Example, will perform many 
wonderful things, which yet are not the Opera- 
tions of Reaſon, properly fo called. Of this kind 
it is eaſie to obſerve great Number of Inſtances, 
in Them, who either by means of their Infancy, 
have not yet attain'd to the uſe of Reaſon; or 
Them, who by ſome Natural Defe&ts never have 
it at all; or Others, who by ſome accidental Di- 
ſturbance. have loſt it; In all which Caſes, ( not 
during 
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during the lucid Intervals only, or when the Pow- 
ers of the Mind feem a little to be awakened, 
but even in the moſt profound Ignorance, or moſt 
raging Madneſs) Thoſe which are frequently di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the Senſitive Faculties of the Soul, 
ut forth ſometimes a marvellous Efficacy and 
Vigour. And that Theſe are moved entirely by 
material and ſenſible Obje&s, and at as neceſſa- 
rily as any other Parts of Matter whatſoever, hath 
been the Opinion of many new Philoſophers ; 
fome of whom imagine, that all the Operations 


of this kind, are as capable of being refolved by. 


Principles of Mechaniſm , ( thoſe Operations, I 
mean, of Imagination, and Memory , and Cu- 
fiom') as any other Aﬀections and Motions of 
common Matter. How juſt this Concluſion is, I 
do not pretend to determine 3; for They them- 
felves ſeem to confeſs it inſufficient, when they 
call in to their Afiſtance , another Principle, 

which is, Lb i” 4 
Thirdly, That of Inftinf ; By which is meant, a 
ſtrong Tendency, and Natural Impulſe ( diſcerni- 
ble in theſe Creatures) to certain neceſſary and 
uſeful Actions. Something of a Principle implant- 
ed in them by their wiſe Creator, to qualifie them 
for their own Preſervation, and the anſwering the 
Ends of his good Providence in Making them. 
And this appears fo early, as to be plainly ante- 
cedent to either Memory or Fancy ; and yet is 
fo conſtant too, and always the ſame, in the fame 
_ Circumſtances and Occafions; as neither to de- 
pend upon Cauſes ſo mutable as the Impreflions 
of outward Objes, nor a Principle ſo caprici- 
ous as the Choice of ſuch a Mind perfectly free feels 
in its Deliberations. And, as Inſtruments put to- 
gether by a $kilful Hand, perform many Opera- 
tions, fo aſtoniſhing, that a Man unexperienc'd 
in the Art, cou'd not poſlibly .imagine ſuch Ma- 
FD 4 terials 
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terials capable of them ; ſo. theſe Philoſophers 
conceive, , that Almighty God, in his infinite Wiſ- 
dom, hath 10 diſpoſed the Senſitive Parts of the 
Soul, that They by their wonderful Structure ſhall 
be adapted to molt amazing Effects, - and poſſef- 
ſed with ſome Original Propenfions and Impultes, 
independent from, and antecedent to' the Impref- 
ſions of, Matter, or the power of Inſtitution and 
Cuſtom ; which in the needful and mot profitable 
Actions of Life, ſerve theſe Animals for Funda- 
mental Principles, and bear ſome kind of Afﬀinity 
to the firſt common Notions, in the Rational and 


Intelligent Mind. And upon theſe Impulſes joyn'd 


to thoſe other Advantages mention'd before, the 
whole Oeconomy of Brutes , and even thoſe Ai- 
ons, which ſeem moſt exquiſite and admirable in 
any of them, have by the Modern Mechanick 
Philoſophers, been generally thought to depend. 
Concerning which, tho' almoſt every Syſtem treat 
in ſome meaſure, yet I believe my Reader ( whe- 
ther his Opinion incline to that Account or nor ) 
would at leaſt think himſelf well entertain'd upon 
this Subject, by the peruſal of our Learned and 
Ingenious Dr. #1, in the Sixth and Seventh Chap- 
ters of his Book De Anima Brutorum. ; 

Two things are fit to be added upon this Occa- 
ſion, with regard to what Monſieur Charron hath 
deliver'd concernin _ : The firſt is, That in 
regard we obſerve theſe Animals conſtantly going 
on in the ſame beaten Track, and keeping ever 
cloſe to one Method ; and even in thoſe Inſtan- 
ces, Which have the greateſt Appearance of Com- 
pariſon and Choice, of Ten Thouſand that make 
the ſame Experiment, or go about the ſame thing, 
not one. varying from the common and received 
Way ; This, ſeems to be ſome Governing Principle 
in Nature, which gives a neceſſary Determination 


to.them ;; and very different from that Libert an 
nſi- 
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Conſideration, which hath ſcarce any more con- 
vincing, and demonſtrative Proof of the Will be- 
ing abſolutely unconſtrain'd in Mankind, than that 
Multiplicity of Opinions, and ſtrange Variety of 
. Proceedings, obſervable upon Occaſions and Jun- 
ures, in themſelves extremely alike. 

The Other Remark, Proper upon this Occaſion, 
is, that what our Author ſuggeſts here, is no Con- 
ſequence at all : as if roo much Honour were done 
to theſe Creatures, and ſuch a Happy and Unal- 
terable Determination, to what is Profitable and 
Proper for them, were a Privilege, more than 
Humane ; a nearer Approach to that unerring Wiſ- 
dom, and unchangeable Goodneſs of the Divine 
Nature, than We our ſelves can. boaſt of. For 
there is fo very wide a Difference, between Li- 
berty and Neceſſity of ating ; the One is ſo Glo- 
rious, fo truly Noble; the Other ſo Mean, fo 
Slaviſh a Principle, that no Compariſon can be 
made between them. The moſt Glorious, moſt 
Beautiful, moſt Uſeful Parts of the Material Creati- 
on, are in this ReſpeR, infinitely beneath the mean- 
eft of the Sons of Men ; and all their other Advan- 
tages put together, cannot deſerve to be laid into 
the Balance againſt this Single Dignity, of Free 
and Spontaneous Action. And though the Excel- 
lency of the Divine Nature, be indefedtible and 
unalterable Goodneſs ; yet would not even This be 
an Excellence, if it were not the Effet of per- 
fe&t Liberty. It is, indeed, Our Misfortune, that 
our Underſtandings are impoſed upon, our Aﬀe- 
ions perverted ; and fo the Choice we have 
the uſe of, often determines us to the wrong 
Side, and entangles us in Errour and Vice. But 
Theſe Defets and Temptations are ſo many 
Clogs and Bars upon our Freedom ; and therefore 
God , who is above any Poflibility of fuch falſe 
Determinations, is ſtill-fo much dis - 

or 
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For Freedom, does not conſiſt, in a Power of choos 
ſing Evil as well as Good ( which is a Power, in- 
deed, that, never was, or can. be, Rricny ſpeaking) 
but in - being Self-moved, and Self-acted ; ſo as to. 
be the Diſpoſer of one's own Will, without any 
Compulſion or . neceſſary Determination, from a 
foreign or external Principle ; and only a&ing, as 
one 15 acted upon. If then this Inftin&t in Brutes, 
be a Matter of Force, . and Neceſſary Determination, 
they are in no Degree, the Better or more Com- 
mendable for it ; but under a fatal Conſtraint, 
which is ſo far from reſembling the Divine Per- 
feftion, that it admits of no Virtue, nor ought to be 
. eſteemed any Excellence , but the, dire Con- 
trary. | | SE 
. Fourthly, Let us obſerve, what mighty Difference 
there is, between the Perceptions of Brutes, and thoſe 
of Men ; fo great, that inthem we find no Foot- 
ſteps of any, but ſuch. as. are Material, and Single 
Objects ; and what this Author advances, as Col- 
lections, and Inferences from thence, are not impro- 
bably- aſhign'd by Others, to the Force of Imagi- 
nation, .or the Strength of Memory, or to thoſe 
Natural Impreflions, which commonly go by the: 
Name of Iin#. To the latter of Theſe we find 
very Learned Men, attributing that uniform Pro- 
cels of Birds, and Bees, and Ants, in their Nu- 
trition, Generation, Production, and the like. To 
the Former, that which . Charron terms deducing 
an Univerſal from a Singular, and knowing by the 
having ſeen one Man, how to Diſtinguiſh the Hu- 
mane Form, in any, or all Individuals. of the ſame 
Species. But, ſuppoſing we ſhould allow, that this 
proceeds from a paging Faculty., and not 
meerly from the refreſhing and awaking an Image, 
that lay dormant in the Memory, *till revived by 
this freſh Object ; yet what Proportion can even 
thus much bear, to all thoſe Abſtrated Idea's by 
which 


which Men diſtinguiſh the Natures and Propet- 
ties of Things ? If a Brute, from the Sight of a 
Man, {could colle& fo' much as ſhould' ſerye to- di- 
ſcriminare all atber Men from Creatures of a Dif- 
ferent Species ; yet What is This in Compariſon of 
that Penetration, which examines into "the Abſtruſe 
Cauſes,” and eſſential Differences of © Things, and 
informs it ſelf diſtinaly, wherein that-very Cha- 
racer of our Nature, which we call Humanity, copi- 
fiſts ? And what account *can- there be'given of 4- 
ny univerſal” or abſtrated Idea's in_ Bealts ?' of 4- 
ny of thoſe, which we properly cafl "Reafanatle 
Afions ? For as to thefe ſeeming Detmurrs, and lit- 
tle Compariſons, which we find inſtanced in here, 


__and in other Places, it is uſual to obſerve as much, 


in Children fo little, and Naturals fo 66755: 
Stupid, as that there. are but very Faint; if | 

Glimpſes at all, of Underſtanding in them. * now, 
indeed, Monſieur Chatron,. hath provided a Reply to 
this Argument, ' by, ſaying, That, we. LanroF have 


any competent Knowledge of Their. Internal 'Ope- 1 


rations. But though we do not ſee all: che hidden 
Movemierits ' 6f their Souls-, © nor © can” diſtinaly 
ſay, whether they are feeble Reaſeners or Stupendoys 
Machines ; Yet we hay be very confident; they 
cannot dive .into the Cauſes, and abſtracted Idea's 
of Things ; hecauſe rhere do'nor. appear the leaſt 


Foot-ſteps, or any of thoſe Noble Effets, of fach K 


Knowledge, which Mankind have in all Apes been 
conſpicuous for. _ For 'to theſe abftra&ted Notions 


It is, that all.che amazing Inventions and Improve- 


ments of Arts and Sciences ; byr eſpecially the 


Wonders of Mechaniſm . and. Motion, by Numbers j 
and Proportions Duly adjuſted, 'owe their. Birth and *W# 


daily Growth. And fince in' the Diſtiption and 


Perception of Concrere Bodies, where Senſation is 
chiefly concern'd, the: Briites are acknowledged to | 
equal, if tiot exceed Us,” in” Accuracy $*it'is not 


to 
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to be conceived, that They who excel in a Facul- 
ty, which is commenſurate to a Senſitive Soul, 
6u1g be able to give No Marks at all of their be- 
ing endued with -a Capacity of entertaining and 
feeding upon thoſe Ideas, which are the Peculiar 
Prerogatives, and Glories, of a Rational one, 

Much more might be added upon this Occaſion 
with Regard both to the Objeds themſelves ; and 
the particular Mafaner of, Conception ; and the in- 
finite Difparities' of the Humane Intelle&, and that 
Faculty, which is affeted in Brutes. But it is 
Prejudice ſufficient againſt them, that "Ss many ve- 
ry Wiſe and Inquiſitive, Perſons have found Cake, 
to do even ſomething . more than dopbt, whether 
Brutes be betrer than a ſort of Divine Clock-Wark; 
and have any . manner ef Senſe or Perception at 
all, This, at leaſt, was never aſlerted, of Man ; 
nor the Powers and . Operations of. his Reaſoning 
Soul diſputed, ( as to. the Realicy of them, ) ex- 
cept. by Tuch as ſet up for Univerſal Scepticiſm, and 
are for reducing all to a'State of Confuſion and Un- 
certainty.” And therefore if, becauſe _ Brutes ſeer 
to aft by a Faculty, which we carinot periz&ly 
account for, we ſhould allow, to theſe Brutes, fome 
few dusky Glimmerings of Reaſon (which yet there 


4s no abfolute Neceſlity for, becauſe they have ſome- 


thing like it) yet no Impartial Conſiderer, can e- 
ver admit, that it - will bear a Queſtion, whether 
They, or We, have the Better of this Point ; or 
that Some Men, excel others, more than ſome again ex- 
cel Beaſts ; for there is no Man, how mean and un- 
taught focver, if provided with what we call Com- 
mon Seyſe, but finds an Ability in himfelf, nay, 
exetciſes that Ability [every Day, ( cven when he 
does not know, or think of is) of conſidering, com- 
paring, and deterinining in ſuch a,manner, as no 
good Arguments have ever yet been affered to ſhew 
that Beaſts eicher do, or can do. They are juſtly 
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thought to do ſomewhat very extraordinary, when 
by long Cuſtom, and ſevere Diſcipline, and daily 
Example and Inſtruction, brought to imitate ſome 
very common Adtions of Men ; But what Divine 
Heights do Men themſelves aſcend to, when they 
have proportionable Pains taken with Them ?_ And 
here in Juſtice the Compariſon ought to lie ; be- 
tween. the Beſ# of each Kind ; not the Beſ# of One, 
and the Loweſt of the Other ; the moſt unapt and 
negleted of Men, and the moſt teachable and im- 
proved of Brutes: For the Advantages, or the 
Want of Arr, cannot at all affe&t the Diſpute, 
where the Gifts of Nature are the Matter in Que- 
ſtion : And theſe are diſtributed with ſo very un- 
even a Hand, in the Caſe before us ; that He muſt 
be either very Stupid, or very Perverſe, who 
does not ſee the mighty Diſproportion... 

As to the other Part of this Diſcourſe, whether 
Reaſon be any Real Benefit, and we might not have 
been as well, or better without it ; I ſhall only 
need to add, that the ſeveral Inſtances, produced 
here, are only ſuch as are Sad and very Reproach- | 
ful Truths, in Regard of thoſe Abuſes of Reaſon, 
Men are Guilty of; and the wicked, or the milſ- 
chievous Purpoſes they pervert it to : But as to the 


. Thing it ſelf, they are no more a Reflection upon 


it, than the. Surfeits and Beſtiality of Gluttons, 
and Sots, are upon the common Refreſhments of 
Life. What is ſaid upon this Occaſion, will do : 
well indeed to be conſidered, by thoſe vicious and ' 
indiſcreet Men, who apply That as a Spur to their * 
Wickedneſs, and Paflion, which was intended for - 
a Curb to both ; And the World 'ought to be hum- © 
bled and reformed by a ſerious Reflection, how 7 
Acceſſory Men become to their own Miſceries, and +} 
how obſtinately fond they are of them, when their 
very Remedies are induſtriouſly turned into the worſt 
of Diſeaſes : But, All this Notwithſtanding, . 2donſreur 
Charron's / 


_ Character, of an Academick Philoſopher. 


Charron's Argument here, is abundantly refuted 
by himſelf, in the laſt Words of this whole 
Treatiſe, where he vindicates the Honour of Elo- 
quence, from the miſchievous Effects, which ſome 
ill-deſigning Men, apply it zo, by this Parallel : 
* For ( ſays he) even That Reaſo» and Under- 
&* ſtanding, which is the Peculiar Prerogative of Hu- 
© mane Nature, and ſets us above Brures, is moſt 
© miſerably abus'd ;- turn'd againſt God, and our 


* © ſelves; and made the Occaſion of our more in- 


* excuſable Ruine. But, This is only an Acci- 
* dental Misfortune ; far from the Natural Ten- 
« dency of ſo Noble a Privilege. And He, who 

© would argue from hence , that Mankind had 
«better want- theſe Faculties, may juſtly ſeem 
© to have degenerated into Brute ; and to be 
t quite forſaken of. all that Reaſon, which he 
«fo Wildly and fo raſhly condemns. So juſt 
Ground is there for reading this Treatiſe, with 
thoſe Cautions to be laid down upon the XXX VIIrb 
Chapter ; and fo truly does our Author, keep up his 
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The Third Reſpe&, under which we propoſed 
to conſider Man, is by taking a ſhort 
View, and ſummary Account of his Life. 


The True Value, the Continuance, and Deſcri+ 


ption of Humane Life, and the ſeveral Parts, 


or Stages of it. 


O N E very Conſiderable ; One, indeed, of the 
Principal, and moſt Neceſſary Points of Wiſ- 
dom, is rightly to underſtand the True Value of 
Life 5 and to make fo juſt an Eſtimate of it, as to 
keep, or to loſe it; to cheriſh and preſerve, or to 
negle& and lay it down ; and fo to manage our 


ſelves in the whole Condu& of it, as Duty and - 


Decency require. There is not any One Caſe, in 
which Men are more apt to be wanting, nor where 
their Failings are of more Dangerous Conſequence, 
for the involving them in new and infinite Dif- 
ficulties The Mean, and the Ignorant; the 
Worldling, and the Man of Pleaſure; and, in ge- 


. neral, all that do not, or- cannot conſider, prize - 


Life extravagantly : They look upon it, as the Su- 
preme Good, and prefer it ſo much before all o- 
ther Things, as not to admit a Compariſon be- 
tween them. If Life were to be ſold at a Price; 
nay, if a ſhort Reprieve only, and Lengthening out 
their Term a little, can be had, they can think no- 
thing too Dear,no Conditions too hard, to be ſubmit- 
ted to ; but are ſatisfied the purchaſe ought to be 
made at any Rate. For This, they tell you, is 
their Happineſs, and when That # gone, All is gone; 


thew 
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their very Motto is, Nothing more precious than Life. 
( Vitd nihil charizs ) They value and love it, not 
only as the Scene of Action and Enjoyment, and 
upon the account of the Conveniences and Op- 
portunities it affords, but upon its own ſuppoſed 
intrinſick worth 3, and live merely for the ſake of 
Living. And how can we think it ftrange, that 
ſuch Perſons ſhould be fo very defective in the 
reſt of their Duty, fo miſ-led with Errours, and 
extravagant Notions, when they make the ve 
firſt Step wrong, and ſet out in 4 groſs a Miſtake, 
concerning this great Fundamental Article of Wiſ- 
dom and Virtue ? 

There is alſo a Contempt of Life, that declines 
as much to Vice in the other Extreme, and re- 
preſents it as a Burden, or a Trifle; Worth No- 
thing, or Worſe than Nothing : But this Under- 
valuing is the effe&t of Weakneſs and Ignorance, 
of Pride and Ingratitude. For we know very 
well, that when it falls into Wiſe and Good Hands, 
it is capable of becoming an Inftrument of great 
and general uſe, both to our ſelves, and to others. 
Now I can by no means be of Their Opinion, 
taken literally and plainly, who give it out for 
their Principle , That * the greateſs Happineſs is, 
Not to live at all; and the next moſt deſirable thing us 
to live but a wery little while. Nor is that Argument 
they uſe in vindication of this Opinion, at all ſuf- 
ficient or Satisfactory: What Hurt ( fay they ) 
could there be in Noz-Exiftence ? and what Mat- 
ter had it been, if I were never created ? To This 
one my reply with Reaſon enough, What do you 


” make of all the Happineſs you have enjoy'd? What 


would become of This, if you had had »o Being ? 
And would it not have been ſome Matter, ſome 


— 
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Hurt never to have enjoy'd it?.. For certainly, 
tho' the loſs of the Good which we have, and 
know the worth of, be a more- ſenſible Evil 
yet the mere privation of Good, and never having 
it at all, is One ſort of Evil too ; even tho' that 
Good be ſuch as we ſhou'd- never have milled, 
'nor ſach as was neceſſary to us. Theſe Extremes 
are too wide; they overſtrain the Point on both 
ſides, and degenerate into Vice ;  tho' they are 
not equally vicious and erroneous neither. | 
I confeſs, ſpeaking in the Quality of a Philo- 
fopher, and with regard to the preſent State. of 
Aifairs only ; I do not think That Wiſe Ancient 
much out of the way, who acknowledged f Life 
zo be Good; but ſuch a Gocd, as. no Man would accept 
of, if it were left to his o2vn free Choice, and he were 
fairly inform'd beforehand, what Incumbrances lay upon 
it. It is not at all amifs, that we are engaged in 
it, before we know what it is: We come. into 
the World blindfold ; but That is no reaſon why 
Men ſhou d afterwards put out their own Eyes, or 
hoodwink themſelves. For the Miſchief is, . that, 
when weare got hither,we run into different Ways : 
Some cheat themſelves into ſo extravagant a Fond- 
neſs for Life, that they wou'd not part with it 
again at any rate. Others fret themſelves into ſo 
ill an Opinion of it, that they grumble eternally, 
are diſcontented at every thing, and pretend to be 
weary, and fick of Living. But Wile Men have 
juſter Notions of the Matter ; They conſider that 
this was a Bargain made without their Knowledge 
or "Conſent ; ( for no Man lives, or dies, aſſoon, 
or as late, or in ſuch Manner and Circumſtances, 
as he pleaſes himſelf ) But till it is a Bargain we 
are bound to ſtand to; and if ic be a hard one, 
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we mult try 'to make the beſt of it. Sometimes 
we' ſhall meet with Rough Ways; but the whole 
Paſſage is not ſo: And therefore Philoſophers a- 
gree, that the beſt Courſe is to create no Diſtur- 
bance, nor ſtruggle and flounder unprofitably, but 
for Men to ſuic their Tempers, and comply with 
their Circumſtances as well as they can; to carry 
it off with Evenneſs and Moderation, and make a 
Virtue of Neceſſity ; for That is the Character of Wil- 
dom and Good Management: And when they 
have fixed themſelves in this Method, then to live 
as long as is Fit for them, conſiſtent with their 
Duty, and Decency : Not as long as is ,Pollible 
for them, which , is the Principle of fooliſh and 
profligate People. For there is a Seaſon proper for 
Dying, as well as one for Living; and a Virtu- 
ous Honourable Death iz a Thouſand times rather 
to be choſen, than a Wicked and Infamous Life. 
Now a Wiſe and Good Man makes it his Buſi- 
neſs to live juſt ſo long as Life is better than 
Death, and no longer : For, as we obſerved be- 
fore, that They are in the Wrong, who eſteem the 
ſhorteſt Life belt; ſo is that common Opini- 
on a Miſtake too, which raifes the Value by Com- 
putation of Years, and accounts that Life beſt 
which laſts longeſt. 

The Shortneſs of that Term allow'd us in this 
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World, is a great anda peneral Complaint: We 9f 


meet ir in every Mouth; not from the Ignorant 
and Vulgar only, where we cannot expect bet- 
ter, than that They ſhould be willing to live al- 
ways; but ( which may be allowd a little to 
ſurprize us ) even Great Souls, and Wiſe Men, 
reckon it among their very greateſt Unhappinel- 
ſes. Now to ſay the very Truth, as Men uſua!- 
ly manage the Matcer , and indeed as Nature hath 
in ſome meaſure contriv'd it, Life is very ſhort ; 
For the greateſt part of it is employed and di- 
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verted otherwiſe ; and a very ſmall Proportion left 
for the true Uſes and Ends of Living, The Time 
of our Infancy and Ignorance, the Decays and 
Infirmitics of Old Age, the neceſſary Intervals of 
Sleep, the Diſeaſes of our Bodies and our Minds, 
and the infinite other void Spaces of it, wherein 
we are incapable of doing Good, run away with 
2 great deal of our Time : And when the Whole 
is | Juan up, and theſe Abatements made, the 
Remainder is not much. But yet, without trou- 
bling our ſelves with the Contrary Opinion, which 
aſſerts the Shortneſs of Life to be greatly for our 
Advantage, we ſhall find Reaſon enough to ac- 
cuſe this Complaint of Injuſtice ; and to think it 
more the effect cf Inconfideration and Il|-Nature, 
than of good Arguing, and Virtuous Diſpoſition. 
For what Advantage would a longer Life be to 
us? Shall we wiſh for it to no other purpoſe, 
but merely to Live in ; to take our Eaſe, to Eat, 
and Drink, and Sleep, to Look abour us, and ſee 
more of the World ? What need is there of fo 
much Time for this? We have already ſeen, 
and known, and taſted what we are capable of, 
in a very little timez and when we are got to 
the End of our Curioſity, This is ſufficient. 
What Good will it dq, us, or wherefore ſhould 
we, wiſh to at the ſame things over and over 
again, and be always beginning afreſh? Who 
would not be cloyed with eating upon the ſame 
Dith every Day ? If this be not nauſeous and 
troubleſome, yer to be ſure it is ſuperfluous and 
unneceflary. This is but One Circle, which is 
perpetually rolling, and brings the ſame things 
uppermoſt again ; ſometimes they remove to a lit- 
tle diſtance, and then they quickly return back 
mon us: Tis but a ſpinning the ſame Web; and 
1har which may ſerve a Child to play with, but 
can never be a fit Entertainment for grown Me, 
; Sha 
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Shall we then wiſh it for nobler Ends ; that we 
may grow Wiſer and Better, and aſpire to higher 
degrees of Virtue and Perfetion ; that we may do 
more Good, and be more uſeful in our Genera- 
tions 2 This indeed carries the Appearance of an 
excellent Diſpoſition ; but They that know us, 
will not be impoſed upon by it : For Who ſhall 
teach, Who ſhall improve us? Alas! That Little 
which is committed to our Truſt, is ſo ill uſed, 
that we cannot have the Confidence to ask for 
more. We negle& what we have already, and 


+ ſuffer the greateſt part of ic to ſlip thro' our Fin- 


gers. We ſquander it away profuſely upon Vanity 
and Trifles ; nay, we abuſe and mifemploy it up- 
on Wickedneſs and Vice. And yet after all this 
Unfaithfulneſs and Folly, we cry and complain for 
more, and think our ſelves i]l dealt with, that we 
have not enough. Enough for What ? For the 
ſame inſignificant and ill purpoſes to be ſure ; for 
That wou'd be the Conſequence of a more liberal 
Allowance too. But, ſuppoſing Men ſerious in this 
_— and that they wou'd really do as they 
pretend; yet of what Uſe wou'd this vaſt Treaſure 
of Knowledge and Experience prove 2? For the Soul 
muſt change its Dwelling at one tine or other ; 
and whenever T har diſlodges, all our Wiſdom goes 
with it. Since therefore This cannot ſtay always, 
why ſhou'd we take it ill that it ſtays ſo little a time ? 
For if ir ſink into a ſtate of Oblivion, and all mult 
be loſt, What mighty difference is there, whether 
this be done ſooner or later ? But if itremoves into a 
better Condition, and be ( as it really will be ) 
=_ into a ſtate of clearer Viſion, and more per- 
et Knowledge, why ſhould we deltire to have 
that Happineſs delayed, and kept back from 
us 7 
But you will ſay, perhaps, This Gift of Life is 
very unequally diſtributed ; for there are ſome 
T 4 Crea- 
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Creatures, that live Three, Four times as long, as 
the uſual Age of Man. I. might anſwer, That 
the Accounts we have of this kind are many, if 
not moſt of them, fabulous. But waving That, 
and allowing the Objection; yet it muſt be con- 
feſled withal, that Some, nay the much greater 
part of Animals live not near ſo long ; ſome ne- 
ver arrive at a Fourth part of our Years, and very 
few ever come to an equal length with us. Now 
pray, what Right, what Privilege, what Reaſon 


hath Man to challenge a longer Duration here, 


than the reſt of his Fellow-Creatures have a Title 
to? Where did God ever grant:him ſuch a Char- 
ter, or how will he be able tro make good the 
Claim 2? Is it reaſonable He ſhould be indulg'd more 
than They, becauſe he puts out his Time to bet- 
ter Intereſt. and employs it upon Buſineſs more 
noble and ſublime in it ſelf, more worthy and 
deſerving of this Favour, than They are capable 
of? I gicatly fear, This Argument may be thrown 
back in our Faces, and prove the ſtrongeſt Plea 
againſt us: For ſure He ought rather to be cut 
ſhorter than the Reſt, as a Puniſhment for his 
Abuſe and Miſmanagement. And in This he is 
ſingular, and ſtands alone. The whole Creation 
cannot furniſh a Parallel; not any one Inſtance 
of this Bleſng ſo grievouſly perverted, not ſuch 
another Mcrſter of Wickedneſs and Unfaithfulneſs, 
of Ingratitude and Baſenefs, of Intemperance and 
Pebauchery, and all manner of Diforderly Living. 
This Charge hath been ſufficiently proved upon 
him already, when we ſtated the Compariſon be- 
tewixt Kim and the Peaſts; and therefore I urge 
my Point, and ask that Queſtion once more, What 
Fenefit wou'd a longer Lite be to him ? Nay, I 
back that with a Second, and add, What an In- 
convenience would it be to Himſelf, and how 
miſchicvous t© the World 2 It would make his 
own 
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own Account the heavier, his Crimes and Arrears 
the greater, and it wou'd encourage him to-yet 
more Extravagancies than he is guilty of already : 
For this very Conſideration would put him upon' 
bolder and more deſperate Attempts. The ſhort- 
neſs of his Continuance in the World, as Mat- 
ters now ſtand, is ſome Check to his wild Ca- 
reer, and breaks all his Meaſures ; and the Uncer- 
tainty of it abates and damps his Fury : But if 
theſe Reſtraints were removed, and Aſſurances gi- 
ven of a larger Term, Nothing would be able to 
ſtop him; his Projects would be always New, 
without Number, without End; and he would 
live as if he were to live for ever. You ſee how 
ſtrong theſe Inclinations are now. He cannot but 
feel and fear his own Mortality ; and yet theſe 
Reflections are ſo over-balanc'd by a corrupt Prin- 
ciple within, that he cannot forbear holding faſt 
what he hath, and eager Deſires and Purſuits of 
what he hath not, and forming vaſt and very di- 
ſtant Deſigns, as if he were really Immortal. 
* Tis a juſt Reproof which Seneca gives, Ye live, as 
if Life were never to have an End. The Frailty of your 
Nature 3 never thought. of ; or if it be, "tus remem- 
bred to no purpoſe ; for at the ſame time that your Fears 
are infinite, -and this proves you Mortal ; your Deſires 
are infinite too, as if you Tookt upon your ſelves to be 
Immortal, 

Again 3; What neceſlity is there for all thoſe 
great and goodly Deſigns, and that mighty Buſi- 
neſs, which is pretended to merit a /onger Life for 
Mankind, than any other Animal ? Does Nature 


require more back than is given us? No ſure. 
4 


— 
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* Tanquam ſemper vi&uri vivitis. Nunquam vobis fragilitas 
veſtra ſuccurrit ; omnia tanquam Mortales timetis, tan- 
quam Immortales concupiſcitis. Seneca. 
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Men have no juſt: ground of Complaint ; but a- 
bundant Cauſe for Indignation and Remorſe, for 
treating themſelves no better. The Life allow'd us 
is enough to anſwer All the Purpoſes of it ; but 
the Milery is, that we turn Negligent and Prodi- 
gals, and do not husband it ſo well as we might 
and ought to do : It is not ſhort of ic ſelf, but 
we make it fo, by waſting it unprofitably. We 
labour under no Wants of this kind, but what 
our own Prodigality brings upon us; and are 
ſcandalouſly laviſh of the Thing we pretend to 
need moſt. * We loſe it, we fell it, we throw it | 
away ; we vilifie it, and complain that it hangs 
upon our Hands ; we are at ſome pains to paſs it 
| away, as if it were a Matter of no Worth at 
| all ; as if our Stomachs were over-loaded, and we 
| ſick and cloy'd with too great Abundance. There 
þ 15 not any of us, but is guilty of one or other 
of theſe Three Faults ; either employing it Ill, or 
not employing it at All, or employing ic Inſignifhi- 
cantly, and to no purpoſe. Ft A great part of our 
Life ( ſays Seneca ) w run off in doing what we ſhould 
p met 53 much thegreateſt in doing nothing at all; and almoſt 
[ the whole of it in doing things by the by , and ſuch as. © 
Ml are not our proper Buſmeſs. No body takes pains in - 
| learning how .to Live ; but All lay out their Stu- 

k dies and their Time upon any other Subject, rather 
than This. And yet This, like all other Arts, 
ki: i5 not to be attained ſlightly and eaſily; a Man 
h cannot be expert in it without long Practice, much 


Diligence, and very ſollicitous Application of the 
Mind. Some put off all Thought of living well, 
till they can live no longer. They ſpend the Vi- 
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* Non inopes vite, ſed prodigi. 

+ Magna vitz pars elabirur male agentibus, maxima nihul 
agentibus, rote aliud agentibus. 
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our and Flower of their Years in Toil, and Trou- 
ble, and Folly ; and propoſe great Enjoyments to 
themſelves hereafter, and wondrous Comforts in 
their declining Age. How are they ſure they 
jhall live to that Age? Bur if they were, what a 
wretched Madneſs is This ? Tis directly as if a 
Man ſhould ſet his Cask to running, and let out 
all the beſt and ſprightly Liquor, that he may 
reſerve the Dregs for his own Drinking. Age v5 
the Lee and Sediment La Life; All we can do then, 
is to try if we can ſuſtain and {weeten it a little; 
but- to defer our Satisfactions till then, is to give 
them quite away, and loſe them for al monies 
Nay, many never go thus far, but finiſh 
Day without ever beginning their Work ; and go 
off the Stage without conſidering why they were 
brought on, or what Part they were to at. * Some 
(ſays the Philoſopher ) begin to live when they 
ſhould make an End ;- others ceaſe to live before ever they 
begun : Among the many Miſchiefs that Folly brings upon 
us, This is not the leaſt, That it is always beginning to 
live. We think of Buſineſs, and intend to ſet a- 
bout it 5 but make no Progreſs at all, nor bring 
any thing to perfe&ion. 
The World is a Theatre, and our preſent Life 


in it, the Beginning and the End of a Play ; 


our Birth draws the Curtain, and our Death ſhuts 
it up again: Tis a Comedy of Errours ; a con- 
ſtant Succeflion of Accidents and Adventures, a 


Contexture and Chain of ſeveral Miſceries linked 
cloſely, and interwoven within one another ; no- 
ching but Evil on every ſide$ That which paſſes 
off, and that which approaches, and comes into 
its place ; and theſe drive out, and puſh forward 


their 
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* Quidam vivere incipiunt cum definendum : Quidam ante 
deſiverunt quam inciperent : Inter cztera mala, hoc quoque 
haber ſtultiria, ſemper incipit vivere. 
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each other,astheWaves of the Seadoin their Ebbings 
and Flowings ; 'Trouble and Diſquiet are always at 
hand ; but for: Happineſs, we are cheated with 
the empty Shadow of it. Blindneſs and Inſenſjbi- 
lity take up the Beginning of our Lives ; Labour 
and Anxious Care, the Middle ; Weakneſs and Pain, 
the Latter End; But Ignorance and Errour reach 
from the Beginning to the End ; Theſe are inſepa- 
rable, and keep us Company quite through. 

The Life of Man hath its Inconveniences and 
Miſeries of ſeveral ſorts. Some of them are in 
Common ; extending to all Perſons, and all Times; 
Others are Peculiar and Succeflive, and diſtinguiſh'd 
by the different Parts, and Age, and particular Sea- 
ſons and Accidents of Life: As Childhood, Youth, 
Maturity, Man's Eſtate, and Old Ape; for Each of 
theſe hath its diſtin Calamities; ſome Embaſe- 
ments and Incumbrances, which may be properly 
call'd its own. 

When Youth and Old Age come to be weigh'd one 
againſt the other, it hath been uſual to give the 
Advantage to the Latter : And moſt Authors ſpeak 
of Age with Honour and Reſpe&, as having at- 
tain'd to greater degrees of Wiſdom, more maturi- 
ty of Judgment, more Moderation and Temper : 
All which good Qualities are marvellouſly cry'd 
up, with a Deſign to put Youth out of Counte- 
nance, and to charge upon it the contrary Cha- 
raters of Vice and Folly, Licentiouſneſs and Ex- 
travagance. ' But with the leave of thoſe, who have 
thus decided the Controverſie, I muſt take Liberty 
to declare, that this Verdict is in my Opinion very 
unjuſt : For, in good truth, the Defects and the 
Vices of Ape are More in Number, Worſe in Qua- 
lity, and leſs to be reſiſted or recover'd, than thoſe 
that are peculiar to Youth. Years deform our 
Minds as much as our Bodies; bring Wrinkles 
there as well as in our Faces,. and turn our Tem- 
pers 
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pers four and mouldy. with long keeping. The 
Soul keeps pace - with the Body ;- Both are ſpent, 
and Both decay, till at laſt we grow ſo weak, ſo 
perfeatly helplels, as. in reſpe&t of both, to verifie 
that Proverb, of . O/d Men being twice Children. Age 
is a neceſlary, but a ſtrong Diſeaſe ; it loads us 
inſenfibly with grievous Imperfe&tions., and then 


contrives to cover the Shame of them with credi- 


table Names. What is in effe&t; no other than 
Moroſeneſs of Humour, a peeviſh diſlike of .the 
preſent Enjoyments, . and Diſability to do as the 


Man did heretofore, paſſes for Wildom and Gra- 


vity, Experience, ' and an Inſight into: the Vaniry 
of the World. . But Wiſdom is. ſomewhat much 
more noble than all - this. comes to, and far above 
making uſe of ſuch mean , Inſtruments. There is 
a vaſt difference -between growing. older and grow- 
ing wiſer ; between: forſaking: all Vice, and the 
changing one for - another ; and, as it often happens 
in. this Caſe, changing for the. Worſe. Old Age 
condemns the Pleaſures and Gayeties of Youth; 
but how much of this muſt be allowed to its not 
being now able. to reliſh them any-longer ? Ir is 
like Eſop's Dog, hates and deſpiſes what ir cannot 
enjoy. But This is not to diſdain and give over 
Pleaſure ; it is rather to be diſdain'd and given over 
by it. Pleaſure /is always Airy and Entertaining ; 
and theſe are Perſons no longer for its Turn. But 
why ſhould - they caſt a Refletion upon That, 
which is due to themſelves ? Why. ſhou'd Impo- 
tence corrupt their Judgment ?. For.this, if impar- 
tially conſulted, would tell Young Men, that there 
is. Vice in their Pleafures ; and Old Men, that there 
is Pleaſure in Vice. And if this were right- 
ly underſtood, and frankly confeſt, Youth would 
be a great. deal the better, and Old Age not one 
whit the worſe. 


The 
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The Vices more peculiar to Nuth are, Raſhnefſs 
.and Heat; Forwardneſs, and an unguarded Con- 
verſation ; Debauchery, and all manner of Senſual 
Exceſs. And theſe are in ſome Degree natural to 
that State; the Effects of Warmth and Vigour, 
and the Boylings of a Florid Blood : All which, 
as they need. and ought to be correfed, ſo they 
have ſomething to ſay in their own Excuſe. But 
What Apology ſhall we make'for the Ill Qualities 
that attend O/d Age? The lighteſt and leaft of 
which are vain: Arrogance and Pride ; a trouble- 
fome, and peremptory way of Converſing, and an 
engrofling all the Talk to themſelves ; froward and 
unfociable Humours, Superſtition and Whimfie z 
Love of Riches when paſt the uſe of them ; ſor- 
did Avarice, and Fear of Death; which generally 
is not ( as ſome have favourably interpreted the 
Caſe ) the effet' of a cold Blood, and low Spi- 
rits, and of Courage damp'd by theſe Natural Cau- 
ſes ; but it proceeds from - long Cuſtom, and Ac- 
quaintance, and a fooliſh Foridneſs for the World ; 
by which the Old Gentleman ' hath corrupted his 
Judgment, and hath a greater” Tendernefs for it, 
than young Men, who enjoy more, - and know 
leſs of it. Beſides theſe, there are Envy, and Ill- 
Nature, and Injuſtice; but the moſt exquifſite'and 
ridiculous Folly of all, is, that Aﬀe@ation of a 
ſevere, and grave, and wiſe Character ;-and hoping 
to pain Reſpe&t and Deference, by an Auſtere 
Look, and Scornful Behaviour';' which indeed dots 
but provoke Laughter, arid-become' ir ſelf a Jeſt; 
while it pretends to extort Obſervance and Fear : 
For the Young Fellows combine together' againſt 
this formal Auſteriey, which- they fee put on'on- 
ly for a Diſguiſe ; and' with a deſign to atriuſe 
and affright them into Reverehce, where real 
Merit, which would engage it, is wanting. In 
ſhort, The Vices of Old Age are ſo numerous 
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on the One Hand, and the Infirmities of it on 
the Other, and Both together conſpire to render 
it ſo deſpicable, that the beſt and moſt ſaving 
Game 'it can play, is to ſecure Mens Afﬀections, 
and to win them by Methods of Kindneſs, and 
Afﬀability , and Good-Nature. For Churliſhnefs, 
and an Imperious Humour, and whatever aims at 
Fear and Dominion, are not by any means Wea- 
; fit for: Theſe Perſons ts ma = The AF- 
ting fo very much Awe, does by fio riearis b&- 


come them ; and if the thing could really be com- 


paſſed (which it-rarely; or never is) yet they ſhould 
much rather chooſe to render themſelves Agrea- 
ble; and think the Love, and Reſpe;; and Ho- 
nour of young Perſons, more to be defired, than 
the keeping them in Conſtraint and Fear , and 
Tyrannizing over all that converſe with them. 
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Fourth | Conſideration 
- + CONCERNS- : 


Man, with 'regard- to bis: Manners, Hui 
| mour, and Condition, 8&C. 2) 


A general Draught of Man. 


T H E Ancient Sages, and as many as have 
| apply'd themſelves to the ſtudy of Humane 
Nature, when they repreſent Man to us, have 
this remarkable” Agreement among them , That 
in all their Draughts and Deſcriptions, the principal 
Lines are the ſame. For they All conſpire to 
paint him, as a Creature made up of theſe 
Four Things; Vanity, Weakneſs, Inconſtancy, and 
Miſery. They ſtyle him The Prey of Time; The 
Sport and Geugaw of Fortune; The Image of Incon- 
francy 5 The Pattern , nay rather the Prodigy of 
Weakneſs; The Balance of Envy and Miſery ; a 
Dream ; a Phantome ; Duſt and Aſhes ; a Vapour; a 
Morning-Dew ; a Flower that preſently fadeth 5; in 
the Morning Green and growing up, in the Evening 
cut down, dryd up, and withered; aWind ; Graſs ; a 
Bubble; a Shadow; a Leaf born away by theWWind ; a Sponge 
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full of Excrements in bus Beginning ; a Bundle of In- 
firmities and Miſeries in the Middle State ;  Rottenne(s 
and a Nuiſance, and Food for Worms, in his Latter 
Erl. In a Word, The moſt Deſpicable, The moſt 
Calamitozis part of the whole Creation, Job, who 
was as well skilled, and as much experienc'd in 
this Subjed, as any Man ever was, hath drawn- 
him at full Length, in his true Colours and 
Proportions: And Solomon after Him hath done 
the ſame in His Books. Plinj's Piece of him is 
m Little, but extremely like the Original, when 
he calls him * The moſt wretched, and yet the 
proudeſt and moſt infolent Creature in the whole 
World. Under the Former of theſe Attributes, 
( That of Wretched ) he comprehends all the 
Characters already mention'd , and the Deſcri- 
ptions other "Writers have given. of him. The 
Second (That of Proudeſt) concerns another Head 
of very great Conſideration ; 'and in theſe Two 
Words he ſeems to have comprized all that can 
be ſaid upon the Matter. Theſe Two . Quali- 
ties, I confeſs, feem _ utterly ihconſiſtent and de- 
ſtrutive of each other. For what in Appearance 
more diftant , ;'what more Contradictious, than 
Emptinefs and Prefumption , than Miſery and 
Pride? So ſtrange, ſo monſtrous a Compoſition 
is Man, in which theſe wide Extremes are I1n- 
gredients. | 

Now the very different parts, whereof Man 
conſiſts, Body and Spirit, make it exceeding hard 
to give a tolerable Deſcription of him entue, 
and altogether. Some: charge all that can be 
ſpoken in diſparagement of Man, upon the Bo- 
y, and repreſent him a' moſt excellent Creature, 
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* Solum utcertum ſir nihil «ff: certi, nec miſerins quicquam 
homine aut ſaperbius. 
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complete and ſuperiour to any other,in regard of his 
Mind. But this Method is ſo far from Juſt, that on 
the contrary, All that is truly Il], not in Man only, 
but in the whole World, is the Produt and Con- 
trivance of the Mind. And much the greateſt 
part of the Vanity, Inconftancy, Miſery , and 
Preſumprion, with which Humane Nature is de- 
baſed, reſides in this part of us 5 which gave De- 
mocritus Occaſion to call the Mind An unknown 
FVorld of Miſeriesz; and Plutarch proves it by a 
Tract written on purpoſe , and upon this very 
Subzet, This General Conſideration then, which 
regards Man in his own Nature, and in the 
Groſs, ſhall conſiſt of theſe Five Particulars : 
Vanity, Weakneſs, Inconſlancy, Miſery, and Preſumpti- 
on 3 Which are indeed the moſt Natural, the moſt 
inſeparable, and univerſal Qualities, of any that 
belong to him ; though the Two laſt ſeem more 
intimately to concern , and touch him moſt to 
the quick. I-add too, that there are ſome things 
reducible to ſeveral of theſe Five Heads ; and it 
is not eaſie to determine, which of them they 
moſt properly belong . to, particularly the To- 
picks of Weakneſs and Miſery, between which 
chere 1s great Aﬀinity and Reſemblance. 
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CHAP. XXXVvEL. 
I. Vanity. 


O F all the Qualities, that belong to Humane 
Nature, Vanity is the moſt Efſential. The ve- 
ry Peculiar of Man, and Predominate over the 
reſt. For, whether we regard Moral Evil, or Miſ- 
fortune, or Inconſtancy, or Irrefolution, or any 
other ill Property, (of which, God knows, this 
Soil always bears a plentiful Cop ) yet it abounds 
in nothing ſo much, as in Worthleflneſs, and Em- 
ptineſs ; Senſeleſs Folly, and Ridiculous Vanity. 
Upon this Account Democritus, was certainly more 
in the Right, when he laughed at all Mankind, 
and treated them with Scorn, and Contempt, than 
Heraclitus was, who wept and afflicted himſelf; and 
fo expreſt ſome ſort of Eſteem for Men, as if 
he thought them worth his Trouble and Con- 
cern. And Diogenes took a better Courſe in re- 
proaching and diſdaining them, than Timon did, 
who profeſt to hate Mankind, and fled away 
from all Converſation. Pindar hath given a live- 


lier Image of "This, than any Author beſides, in ' 


that bold Stroke, where he hath joyned the Two 
Vaineft Things in the World together, to finiſh his 
Tdea, calling Man the Dream of a Shadow. "This 
Conſideration hath driven ſome wiſe Men to fo 
very great a Contempt of Humane Nature, that 
when a Difficule,, Bold and Noble Undertaking 
was mentioned to them, they would frequently 
reply ; That all the World was not worth a Man's 
giving himſelf any — ir, (fo faid Starilins 
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to Brutus, when they diſcourſed the Conſpiracy a- 
oainſt Czſar) That a wiſe Man ought not to do 
any Thing upon any Account, but his own. And 
that it was by no means fit, that Wiſe Men and 
Wiſdom ſhould ſuffer any Diſquiet, or be expos'd 
to any Hazard, for the Sake of Fools and Sots. 

This Vanity hath great variety of Ways to ex- 
preſs ir ſelf by. As, Firſt of all, In our Thoughts, 
and ſecret Conferences with our Selves, which are ve- 
ry often,even' Worſe than Vain, Frivolous, and Ridi- 
culous. And yet in theſe trifling Imaginations we 
ipend a great deal of Time, and. are not ſenſible of it. 
We enter upon them,continue in them,and come out 
of them again, without ever being conſcious of our 
Motions : Which makes the Vanity double, and 
argues great Inadvertency, and Diſregard of our 
ſelves. Here is one walking in his Dining-Room 
full of Care to manage his Feet ſo, that each Turn 
may be compaſſed with ſuch a Number of Steps, 
and that ſuch Parts of the Boards only may be trod 
upon : A Second forms with great feriouſneſs long 
Harangues to himſelf, compoſes a Stene of Action, 
what he would fay, and how he would maintain his 
Port, if he were a King, or a Pop 
Thing, which he is fo far from, that he knows it 
is impoſlible he ever ſhould be ſuch. And thus he 
feeds upon Wind, nay, upon ſomewhat yer leſs ſub- 


ſtantial, upon a Thing that never had, nor ever will 


have, any fort of Exiſtence. Another is taken up 
in contrivance for the Management of his Perſon, 
the Affecting a particular Motion of his Body, an 
Air of his Face, a Singularity of: Addreſs, odd Sen 
ences, and uncommon Pronunciations z and This 
he is infinitely delighted with; as a Thing extreme- 
ly graceful and engaging, and what -other -People 
mult needs .admire; and be taken with too. Then 
how prodigiouſly vain and fooliſh are' we i” oh 
| 1Jngs 


or ſome other _ 
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Wiſhes and Deſires; from whence ſpring our ridi- 
culous Opinions, and our yet more ridiculous Hopes 
and Expectations ? And This again, not only at 
ſuch times as we ſurfeit with. Leiſure, and have no 
other Buſineſs to:employ our Thoughts ; but it very 
often interrupts our ſerious and moſt important 
. Aﬀairs, and breaks our Thread in the very heat 
of Action. So Natural is Vanity to us, and fo preva- 
lent over us, that it Spirits us away, and pluckerus 
forcibly from Truth and Solidity,and real Subſtance; 
to loſe us in Air, and Emptineſs, and Nothing, 
But of all Vanities, the moſt refined in Folly, is 3. 
that anxious Care of what ſhall happen hereafter, Concern 
' when we are gone, and cannot feel it. We ſtretch for Futuris 
our Deſires and Aﬀections, beyond our Perſons and 7 
 Subſiftence; and are much conce:ned for things 
- to. be done to lis, when we ſhall be in no capacity 
of receiving them. How importunately do we co- 
vet Praiſe, and Applauſe after Death ? and how 
egregious a Folly is This ? What can be vainer ? 
'This is.not Ambition, as Men may be apt to ima- 
gine; for That deſires a Senſible Honour, ſuch as a 
Man, can. enjoy, and reap ſome Benefit from. - So 
far as our good Name. indeed is capable of doing 
Service to our Children, or Relations, or Friends, 
that ſtay behind, I own there is uſe of it ; and am 
content Men ſhould deſire ic in proportion to this 
Convenience. But to propoſe That, as Our Own 
Happineſs, which can never reach, or in any De- 
oree | affect our ſelves, .is meer-Vanity. Such ano- 
ther- Folly is Theirs,, who perplex their Lives with 
Fears. of their Wives. marrying ſecond - Husbands 
and paſlionately defire they would continue ſingle ; 
nay, are content to purchaſe the Gratification of this 
Whamnſie, ata dear Rate, by leaving in their Wills 
great part. of their Eſtates to- their Widows, upon 
this Condition; What 49 inlupportaple Folly? and, 
V3 as 
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as it ſometimes falls'out, what horrible Injuſtice' is 
This ? How dire&ly the Reverſe-of thoſe Heroick 


- Spirits in former: Ages, who: upon their Dearh-Beds 


advis'd their Wives to Marry again, as ſoon as De- 
cency and:Prudence would permit; and to render 
Themſelves uſeful-by bringing Children to the Pub- 
lick ? Some again, Conyure their Friends to wear 
ſach a Ring, or a Lock of Hair, -or ſome other 
Relick, as a conſtant Remembrance of them, when 
they are dead; or leave Directions:for ſome Particu- 
lar thing to be:done about their own Bodies 
What can we make of all This ? hath it not a 
very untoward -Aﬀpect ? Methinks it looks, as if 
Men could be content to part with Lifez. but could 
not- even then: ſubmit to part- with Vanity, at any 
Rate. | | 

Another Vanity is This, That the Generality of 
Mankind live for Other People only,- and nor: for 
Themſelves. We are not half ſo much concern'd 
what we really and truly are in 'our own Perſons 
and Diſpoſitions, as what the World takes us for, and 


how we ſtand in Character and Reputation abroad. 


And thus we'frequently Cheat our' ſelves, and-caſt 
away the true Happineſs, and Advantages of Life, 
and do a Thouſarid inconvenient Things ; Tho” at 
the ſame time we'Torture our ſelves: to be agrea- 
ble to the- Standers-by, and to put on whatwe 
know is moſt 'in Vogue: And this is plainly ſo, 
not only in' our Eſtates', and our Bodies 5; 'The 
Table, the Equipage, the Furniture,-the-Dreſs, the 
Figure, all adapted 'to the-preſent Mode, and what 
the World expects from Perſons in our Circumftan- 


| ces; But, which is'a- great deal--worſe, and:more 


deplorable ; in the Advantages 'of '-+the- Mind 'the 
Obſervation holds too. For ever Theſe are thought 
of-no Uſe or Worth; unleſs they dw the-Eyes and 
Approbation of: other- People.*: 'And: Virtue- it ſelf 
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is neglected and diſeſteem'd, if it be nor publick- 
ly acknowledged and commended : As if the Teſti- 
monies of ones own Breaſt were no Satisfaction ; 
As. if thoſe Things, which were given for 
our proper Uſe and Benefit, had' loſt all their Etfi- 
cacy, and changed their Nature, when Others do 
not ſee, and ſhare in them, as well as our Selves. 
Nor 1s our Vanity confin'd to fimple Thoughts, 


and Deſires, and calm Diſcourſe ; but it often riſes — | 
0715 0] tine 


higher, puts both'Body and Mind into violent Api- 
tations, and Pains. Men often teaze and torment 
themſelves more, for Matters of little or no Con- 
ſequence, than for Thoſe which are of neareſt Con- 
cern, and upon which their All depends. Our 
Soul is frequently thrown into violent Diſorders, 
by little Whimſies, a meer Fanſie, a Dream, a Sha- 
dow. and empty Amuſement, without Subſtance, 
without Ground ; and works ir ſelf up to all the 
Exceſles of Anger and Revenge, Joy and Grief, and 
Confuſion ; and all This with building Caſtles in 
the Air. The Ceremony of taking leave, the Idea 
of ſome particulay Geſture in a parting Friend, 
ſtrikes us deeper, and gives us more real Trouble, 
than all che Reaſoning in the World, upon Matters 
of greateſt Moment, is able to do, The Sound of 
a Name repeated, ſome certain Words and melan- 
choly Accents pronounc'd Pathetically ; nay, dumb 
Sighs, and vehement Exclamations, go to our ve- 
ry Hearts. Tricks which all, your formal Haran- 
guers, Enthuſiaſts, Buffoons, and Others, whoſe 
Trade ir is to move the Paſſions, know, and pra- 


Riſe in great perfeRtion. And this airy Blaſt ſome- 


times ſurpriſes the molt cautious, and tranſports 
the moſt reſolved, unleſs they ſet a more than com- 
mon Guard upon themſelves. So ſtrong an Influ- 
ence hath Vanity, and We fo mighty-a- Tendency 
it, Nay, as if it wow Reproach ſufficient 
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to be agitated and toſſed about with Toys and 
Trifles , even Falſhood and Cheat hath the ſame 
Effet, and ( which is ſtrange) even when we 
know it is nothing but ZFalſhod and Cheat. 
Such Delight do we take, ſuch Induſtry do we 
uſe, to Bubble our ſelves with our Eyes open, and 
to feed upon Fable and Nothing. * How dextroms 
2ve are to deceive our ſelves, We need no other In- 
ſtances than Thoſe that cry heartily, and fall into 
violent Paflions upon hearing diſmal Stories, and 
ſeeing deep Tragedies, at the ſame time that they 
know the moving Parts of Theſe to have been -in- 
vented and compoſed for Entertainment and Di- 
verſion, at the Diſcretion of the Romancer, 
or the Poet : Nay, ſome of them meer Fables ; ſo 
far from Truth now, that they never were true in 
any Circumſtance at all. Shall I mention one Va- 
zity more ? That of a Wretch poſſeſſed, fond and 
dying for Love of an ugly old Hag; One,whoſe Age 
and Deformity he knows, and knows that ſhe Hates 
and Deſpiſes him too; and notwithſtanding all this, 
is bewitched with a painted Face, and Colours 
well laid ; the Aﬀectation of a Coquette, or ſome 
other Impoſture, which he ſees and confeſles to be 
an Impoſture ; and all the while runs mad and 
owns no other Charm, but what he perfealy ſees 
through the Fallacy of. | 
6. Burt to ſhew you, what Footing Vanity hath gor, 
Piſits and and how cloſe it ſticks to Humane Nature ; we 
Matters of will now paſs from private Deportment and Diſpo- 
£7). fitions, to publick Converſation ; by which This 
will plainly appear, to be no particular and perſonal 
Defeet, but the Vice of the 'whole Species in com- 
mon. And here, what Vanity, what loſs of Time 
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may we obſeive in the Impertinencies of Viſits, 


. Howd'you's, Forms of Addreſs, mutual Entertain- ' 


ments ; In the Offices of Civility, ſet Speeches, 
and Ceremonious Behaviour ; in Proffers of Ser- 
vice, in Promiſes, and Praiſes ? How many fulſome 
Strains of Complement, what Infinite Hypocriſy, 
Falſhood and Deceit 2? How open and . barefac'd, 
ſo that the Perſon that utters it, and he to whom 
it is directed, and every one that ſtands by, ſees 
and knows, and is ſatisfied it is Falſe 2 Thus Con- 
verſation is now become little elſe, than a Tryal 
of Skill for Diflimulation; and looks like a com- 
mon Confederacy, where Men have combin'd to- 
gether ta lye, and bubble, and abuſe, and make a 
Jeſt of one another. Nay, good Manners require, 
that at the ſame time a Man tells you an impudent 
Lye, you ſhould return him your Thanks, for what 
you know he intends not a word of; and He again, 
who is ſatisfied you believe not a Syllable of what he 
ſays, receives thoſe Acknowledgments.of yours with 
a ſer Face, and an Air of Confidence ; and thus 
you ſtand cringing, and fawning, and dodging for 
the laſt Word ; each ſtriving to begin, and fearing 
to leave off, and ſhrugging, when both are heartily 
weary, and would fain be well quit of one another. 
What Inconveniences are we content to endure for 
theſe Formalities ? We expoſe our Selves to the Air, 
to Heat, to Cold ; diſturb the Peace of our Lives, 
and are in perpetual Pain for theſe courtly Follies ; 
We . negle&t our Buſineſs of Weight and Conſe- 
quence, and attend upon Wind and Smoke. We 
are vain at the Expence of our Eaſe, nay, of our 
Health, of our very Life. And what can prove 
Mankind more enflav'd to Vanity than This, That 
Levity and Accident tramples Subſtance under Foot, 
and Air carries away ſolid Body,whitherit will ? eſpe- 
Cially, when a Man that behaves himſelf Rs 
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mulſt be look'd upon as a Sot, - and a Fool; one that 
knows nothing of the World. nor what becomes him 
to do in it : Thus to play this Farce dextrouſly, is the 
oreateſt Mark of Wit ; and the moſt affeted Harle- 
win in it, is the fineſt Gentleman ; but not to be 
Vain is contemptible Stupidity, and he that declines 
playing the Fool, betrays his own want of Senſe 
nd good Breeding.Nay,when there is no need of all 
this Form and Complaiſance, Yanity hangs about 
us ftill : Witneſs the freer Diſcourſes of the moſt 
familiar Acquaintance, and intimate Friends. How 
many trifling Impertinences , Falſhoods , Banters, 
CT omit the wicked and miſchievous Part, becauſe 
that falls not under this Head) How many arrogant 
and vain Boaſtings go to the making up this ſort of 
Converſation too ? Men are ſo. induſtrious to take, 
to ſeek, to make occaſions of Talking of themſelves, 
or of ſomewhat that belongs to them 3 They do 
it with ſo ſenſible, and yet ſo nauſeous a Pleaſure ; 
if they think they have ſaid or done a good thing, 
' or that ſomewhat they are poſſeſt of 15 better 
than ordinary, "They are fo uneaſie till they have 
publiſh'd and enlarg'd upon ic; as if all their 
Wit and Worth were loſt, unleſs other People 
were made ſenſible of it too: . They catch at the 
very firſt Convenience, cry it up to the greateſt 
Degree ad and Shoulders, perfealy bring it in 


by Head and Shoulders, and interrupt. all o- 
_ ther Diſcourſe to ſtare This : And when any body 
elſe is Talking, we preſently thruſt our ſelves in, 
and take an Advantage of ſhewing our Parts ; 
fo eager are we that People ſhou'd underftand 
what we are,, and have a regard for us ; and not 
_ for-Us oaly, but for every thing that we have a 
regard for. | 
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Sovereignty Vanity. hath obtain'd over Humane.;Na- Publick 
ture, we: need but recollet. the. moſt conſiderable Commutis 


Revolutions-that.ever, happen'din the World, and 
the Occaſions, of them : For thus it. will foon 
pear, 'that the - moſt general, and. maſt formidihle 
Convulſions of Cities and Kingdoms;:. and whal 
Empires; the'Seditions, and Revolts, .and Fates-of 
Armies; the bloodieſt Battels, :the barbarouſeſt, Mur- 


ders; the ſharpeſt. Diſputes, and :moſt. implacable 
Quarrels, have proceeded from very,.trifling, ridiqu- 
lous, and inſignificant; Cauſes. , Watngf5 the. long 
War between Trop. 'and Greece, the, Pxques. of xSylla 
and: Maris, and: all the Confuſjons..that. follow:d 
from thence, in the Civil.,' Wars of, Cz{ar and. Pom- 
pey,i and Auguftas.and Anthony. Fhe; Poets:have.re- 
preſented this well; enough, by, pretending an Ap 
ple:to have been. the-Bowefeu;: the, Original. of. all 
that: Blood and . Devaſtation in;  Afs;and;: Groege. 
Arid indeed the firſt Springs, upon; whigh theſe. yalt 
Events move,are;commonly Things -olz ng canſiderq- 
tion ;- but-That which begins. very; ſmall ſwells.cq.a 
valt Bulk afterwards:;:;and the-hlowingzt up..thuy.is 
an ircefragable. Proof: of thei; Vanity; and Hol oof 
Mankind. Nay, many titnes/an:{ og@ onal, thing 
= further with us than the principal Caule ; and 
ome paltry little Circumſtances make more ſenſible 
Impreflions, and gall us more. than the main Mat- 
ter to which they retain ; as Cze/ar's Robe put Rome 
into greater Paflion and Concern, than his Death it 
ſelf, and the Two and twenty Stabs in his Body had 
done before. | 
The Laſt, and indeed the moſt exquiſite Vanity, 15 


our ſeeking with ſo much Induſtry and Paſlion, —_— 
and pleaſing our ſelves fo highly ; nay, placing our Xyappineſ; 
very Happineſs in Advantages, which have neither and Gon» 


real Worth, nor Neceffity to recommend T _ 
ut 
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But as they are trifling and frivolous in themſelves, 
ſo they are ſuch as we may be very happy, and 


| live very comfortably and conveniently without. 


'Whereas on the. other hand, thoſe that are neceſſa. 
ry, and eſſential to our true Happineſs, find little 
or no part of the Regard due to them; and every 
Body 1s indifferent whether he hath Them or not. 
'Thus the Condition of Man is all Air and Specu- 


lation ;' His whole Happineſs tmaginary 5 Opinion 
x ues ; and in this he ſtand 


and Dream is all he p 
Alone, and cannot match himſelf in the whole 


World. God hath all Gad in Eſſence and Reality, 


and Evil in Notion and Underſtanding only. Man, 
on the contrary, hath only fantaſtical Good, but his 
Evils' are weighty and ſubſtantial. Beaſts are ' not 
fatisfy'd with Opinion, nor do They feed upon Fan- 
CY; but require ſomewhat that is preſent, and ſenſi- 
ble, and real, to content them. - Vanity is reſerv'd to 
Man for his Portion, the Inheritance and peculiar 
Right of his Nature. He runs, he buſtles, he fights, 
he dies, he flies, he perſues ; he graſps at a Sha- 
dow, he Worſhips the Wind; he ſweats and toils 
all Day, and in the Evening, when his Gains 
be computed, a Mote is all the Wages 
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C H A P. XXXVIL 
Il. Weakneſs. 


WW E are now advancing to the Second Head, 


under which Humane Nature is to be con- 


| ſidered ; and This cannot be any Surprize, after 


what hath been ſaid already. For how ſhould fo 
much Vanity be otherwiſe than Feeble and Frail ? 
Accordingly, this Frailty is frankly confeſſed by 
all: People, and ſeveral Inſtances: of it reckoned 
up, which are too Plain not to be diſcerned : Buc 
then it is not obſerved in its due Proportion, nor 
in all Caſes where it really hath a Part; as in 
thoſe, for Inſtance, which ſeem to have more of 
Strength, and a leſs Mixture of Weakneſs ; ſuch as 
Deſire ; The Uſe and Enjoyment of what a Man 
is poſſeſt of; In his Good and his Evil; in ſhort, 


ſuch as Man takes a Pride in, and values himſelf 


upon. And. yet, even Theſe ſuppoſed Glories and 
Excellencies of his Nature, are undeniable Argu- 
ments of his Weakneſs. This may poflibly ſeem 
a Paradox at firſt Sight; but a few particular Re- 
flexions, will give us a clearer and more diſtin& 


View of the Thing. 


Firſt, As for Deſires; It is manifeſt a Man can- 
not fix upon any Thing, not even in Wiſh and Ima- 
gination, ſo as to fit down with That, and reſt 
himſelf contented. We have it not in our Power, 
to Chuſe what is neceſlary, and fit for us; nor to 
ſay, in Particular, what This would be. And if 
Providence in Wiſdom and Kindneſs, beſtow whar 
we deſire, and what really is fit, upon us, = it 


does not fatisfie, We are Eternally gaping at —_ 
what 
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what Future and Unknown ; and find, that what 


is preſent never fills, never contents ; but what we ' 


have not, is. ever eſteemed above it. Could we 
ſuppoſe a Man fo far indulged, that a Blank ſhould 
be put into his Hands, to write his own Terms; 
yet even That Fortune of his own Carving, would 

t be ſo to his Palate, but that in a ſhort Time 
he would retract it ; ſome Alterations and Amend- 
ments, ſomething 'to be added or taken away: 
In ſhort, he defires he knows not what. How well 
foever the Particulars may pleaſe, yet when the 
Account comes to be ſummed up, nothing contents 
him ; for, to fay the Truth, he' is Uneaſie, and 
diſcontented with his own ſelf. 

His Weakneſs is ftill Greater, and more conſpi- 
cuous, in the Ule and Enjoyment of what he hath, 
than in the Deſire of what he hath not ; and that in 
ſeveral Reſpe&s. Firſt, - in that he cannot manage, 
nor reap the Benefit of Things as they really are, 
and in their Native Purity ; but there is a Neceflity 
of difguiling ,. and adulterating- them, that they 


may be accommodated to our Purpoſe. Elements, 


Metals, and other Things in their Primitive Sim- 
plicity are perfeMly uſeleſs' to us; - Pleaſures and 
Delights, are never to be enjoyed without a Mix- 
ture: of Pain and Inconvenience.  - © 

* =—— For © ſtill [ome bitter Thought deſtroys 
Our fancied Mirth, and Poiſons all our 'Foys. 


Creek. 


Exttemity of Pleaſure, carries' with 'it an Air of 
Melancholy and'Complaint ; -and the higheſt Gra- 
Tifications of Senſe, are Weakneſs, and Faintings: 
And that which gives True and Perfet Content- 
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ment hath much more Solidity, and. a ſevere Satiſ- 
fation, than of Gayety and Tranſport in it. 

+ Even Happineſs, it ſelf, if it do not moderate it 
ſelf, oppreſſes and deſtroys it ſelf. Which gave occaſi- 
on to one of the Antients to ſay, That God ſold us 
all the good Thim 75 je receive from him ; meaning, 
that none of them are Pure and Unmingled ; and 
we cannot be ſaid” to] have That grars, for which 
we pay the Price of that Evil and Uneaſineſs 
which attends it. The Caſe is diretly the ſame 
with Grief too, for This is never without ſome ſort 
of Pleaſure annexed to it. || Pleaſure and Pain, tho 
in their. Natures the moſt unlike that can be, are yet 
ſo contrived, by Nature, as to be conſtant Companions, 


and go Hand in Hand——— 


Even Tears are ſhed for Pleaſure and Relief, 
And Humorous Man turns Epicure in Grief. | 


Thus all Things in this World are mingled and 
tempered with their Contraries ; and it is not amiſs 
to Obſerve, what Maſters in Painting teach us, That 
the very ſame Motions and Muſcles of the: Face, 
are employed both in Laughing and Crying. 
And common Experience ſhews us, that exceflive 
Laughter brings Tears. There is no good Qua- 
lity in us, without ſome Tin&ure of Vice, as ſhall 
be ſhewn in its proper Place hereafter ; nor is there 
any Evil, without ſome abatement of Good.* Eve- 
ry Misfortune is capable of being turned to Ad- 
yantage ; there 15 no. Good without Evil, no Evil 
without Good in Man; every Thing is. a Mix- 
ture, and nothing comes to our Hands ſincere and 
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unmingled. Secondly, All that happens to us, is 
miſmanaged, and taken by the wrong Handle : 
Our Palats are humorſom and uncertain, and know 
hot how to reliſh Things as they ought ; and from 
This variety of Taſts, it is, That the, endleſs Diſ- 
putes, and Inreconcileable Opinions, concerning the 
Chief Good, have proceeded. The Very beſt Things, 
oftentimes, decay and die upon oli Hands ; are cor- 
rupted by our Weakneſs, or our Wickedneſs ; or 
are loſt and come to nothing, for want of Abi- 
hty to make the Beſt of them ; nay, fometimes 
they do not only turn to No Account, but to a ve- 
ry Ill One; and what is Good in it ſelf, proves 
to Us, a mighty Evil , and manifeſt Diſadvan- 
tage. 
But the Weakneſs of Humane Nature is moſt 
copiouſly diſplay'd, with regard to Good and Evil, 
to Virtue and Vice. My Meaning is, That a Man 
with all his Induſtry and Endeavours, cannot be 
eritirely Good, nor entirely Wicked. He is Ma- 
ſter of nothing, in ſhort. Upon this occafion we 
will conſider Three Points. The firſt is, That it is 
not poſſible to exerciſe every kind of Virtue ; The 
n is, tHat ſome of them are incompatible, 
and can never dwell together ; the ſame Perſons, 


and the ſame Circumſtances, are not c_— of 


them. As for Inſtance, The Chaſtity of a Vir- 
gin, and that of a Widow ; the Virtues of a Sin- 
gle, and thoſe of a Married Life ; Theſe Latter in 
each Kind, Widowhood and Marriage, being Con- 
ditions of much more Encumbrance, and Trou- 
ble, more Difficulty, and therefore more Virtue, 
than the quiet, and undiſturbed State of Celibacy 
and Virginity ; though Thoſe on the other Hand, 


have the Advantage in_ Purity, and Grace, and 


Freedom from Buſineſs and Care. The 'Conftancy 
and Greatneſs of Mind, which exerts it ſelf an 
Poyerty and. Want, in Affliction and Pain, is ve- 
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ry Different from that, which preſerves a Man's 
Temper in Proſperity and Plenty ; and the Pa- 
tience and Thankfulneſs of the Receiving Beg- 


gar, from the Liberality of the Giver. And as This | 


holds in Virtues, ſo does it much more in Vices, 


. ſeveral of which are not only very far Diſtant, but 


Diametrically oppoſite to each other. 

It is no lefs obſervable, Secondly, That many 
Times our Matters are ſo ordered, as not to per- 
mit the Performance of ſuch Actions, as relate 
to One Virtue, without encroaching upon ſome 
Other, and doing what is inconſiſtent with, or 
effenſive to That very Virtue we are practiſing ; 
becauſe things often interfere and obſtruct us, 10 
that we cannot fatisfie One Duty, but at the 
Expence of Another. This is like what our Proverb 
calls *Robbing Peter, to pay Paul, and yet thus it is ; 


' not from any Deficiency in Virtue it ſelf, bur from 


the Impotence and Inſufficiency of Humane Na- 
rure, which is too ſhort, too narrow, to give or 
receive any certain, conſtant, univerſal Rule of a&t- 
ing Virtuouſly ; and Man cannot ſo contrive his 
Methods, and provide himſelf with Helps, and 
Occaſions of doing Good, but that they will fre- 
quently croſs and interrupt one another. Thus 
Charity and Fuftice are ſomerimes impracticable act 


once. If I engage againſt my Relation, or my 


Friend, in a Battle ; «tice requires me to take 
his Life, and Treat him as an Adverſary ; Charity 
and AﬀeRion bid me ſpare and preſerve him as 
a Friend. Suppoſe a Man mortally wounded, and 
that he hath nothing to expe, but the languiſhing 
out the miſerable Remains of Life, in extreme 
Torture ; it were certainly an A& of Charity, to 
ut this wretched Creature out of his Pain, by 
illing him out-right, as the Perſon who kill'd Saul 
—_ for himſelf ; and yet this is ſuch a Mercy, 
{ 


as Juſtice would call one to an Account for ; and 
X David 
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David puniſhed it accordingly. Nay, the being 
found near ſuch a Perſon in a lonely Place, when 
Search is made for the Murderer, though one be 
there with Intentions of Kindneſs, is exceeding 
Dangerous ; and the leaſt, that can come of it, is the 
being made to undergo the Courſe of the Law ; 
and brought upon Tryal for a Misfortune which 
one had no Hand in. And this laſt Inſtance ſhews, 
how Fuſtice does not only offend againſt. Charity, 
but alſo how it intangles and obſtruds it elf, 
according to- that moſt true Obſervation, * The 
Extremity of Right is the Extremity of Wrong. 

* The Third Caſe, and indeed, the moſt remarka- 
ble of all, is The Neceflity Men are ſometimes 
under of uſing Evil Means to deliver themſeves 
from ſome greater Evil ; or for the compafling ſome 
Good End. So that Things in themſelves not 
Good, nay, much otherwiſe, are ſometimes legiti- 
mated, and have Credit and Authority given to them, 
for the Sake of the Purpoſes they ſerve : As if Men 
might, nay, as if they muſt, be wicked in ſome 
Degree, in Order to becoming Good in a grea- 
ter. And this not only Policy and Juſtice ; but 
Religion too, furniſhes Examples of. 

In Politicks, How many indire&t Practices are 
allow'd, and daily made uſe of ? And this not 
merely upon Permiſlion and Connivence, but e- 
ven by expreſs DireQtion and Approbation of the 
Laws. Þ| Crimes are Eſtabliſhed by Publick Edifts, as 

we ſhall have Occaſion to obſerve more at large 

_ _ in another Place. When a State is full and over- 
#-*- grown, like a replete Body, whoſe Humours are 
either too Noxious, or too many to be endured; 

_ the Method of diſcharging this Oppreſlion, is, to 

ſend off its Superfluities of Men, or thoſe among 
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them, who are of the hotteſt and warlike Diſpo- 
ſitions, to be knock'd on the Head abroad. Thus 
a Vein is breath'd ; but the Eaſe it gives, is at the 
infinite Expence and Trouble of ſome other Coun- 
trey. And this we know hath been the Practice 
of Franks and Lombards, Goths and Vandales, Turks 
and Tartars. So again, a Foreign War is often 
begun, and maintained abroad, on purpoſe to 
keep buſie Spirits employ'd, and to prevent In- 
ſurretions, and Civil Diſſentions at Home. Ly- 
cargus, as a Leſſon of Temperance, uſed to make 
Slaves Drunk ; that Men of Quality, from Their 
Extravagances, might learn to deteſt this Vice. 
The Romans, to harden their People, and make 
Dangers and Death familiar and contemptible, in- 
ſtituted thoſe Inhumane Sights of their Gladia- 
tors, and entertained them with Blood and Slaugh- 
ter every Day. This at firſt, indeed, was confin'd 
to condemned Malefactors only ; then it came 
to Innocent Slaves ; and at laſt Free-Men, and 
People of Condition practiſed, and valued them- 
ſelves upon it. The Stews in ſome great Cities, 
are of the ſame Kind; and fo are the Ulury, 
the Divorces: of the Law of Moſes, and among 
other People and Perſuaſions ; Whoſe only Re- 
commendation is This, That they are allowed for 
a preſent Neceflity, and to put a Stop to greater 
Miſchiefs. 

So likewiſe in Fuftice, which cannot ſubſiſt nor 
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be put in practice, without fome mixture of T- jg 5,612 


Juſtice. Nor is this the Caſe of Commutative Fuſtice 


only, This were no ſtrange Matter ; for hore it is- 
in ſome ſort neceſſary ; Men could not live by their 


Trades, nor maintain Commerce with one ano- 
ther without ſome reciprocal Injuries and Offen- 
ces ; every Man muſt fell a thing for more than 
It is ſtrictly worth ; and therefore ſome Laws have 
allow'd Men to Cheat, provided it be not above 
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half the Price of the Goods : But Diſtributive Fu- 
ſtice, which conſiſts in dealing Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, does the like ; ſo ſhe her ſelf confeſles, 
* Extreme Right z extreme Wrong. And All eminent 
exemplary Caſes have ſome Allay of Injuſtice in them ; 
wherein however, the Hardſhips which private Men ſuf- 
fer, are well paid with the Advantages that accrue to the 
Publick from them. Plato allows in ſeveral places, 
that Publick Miniſters ſhould draw Criminals to a 
full Diſcovery, by falſe Hopes and Promifes of 
Pardon and - Favour, which they never intend to 
make good. Which is to make a way to Jultice 
thro' Impudence, and Cozenage, and Falſhood. 
And what ſhall we fay of that curſed Invention 
of Racks, which are a Tryal of Patience indeed, 
but none at-all of Truth ? For you ſhall never be 
able to get the Truth out of Them that can, nor 
out of Them that cannot endure them. Wh 

ſhou'd we think extremity of Pain can more diſpoſe 
a Man to tell what is, than to tell what is not 2. If 
an Innocent Man be ſuppoſed endu'd with Patience 
enough to bear the Torture, why ſhould the Con- 
cern for ſaving his Life inſpire a guilty Perſon 
with the ſame degree of Reſolution? I know it 
is commonly reply'd in excuſe of this Barbarity, 
That the Pain aftoniſhes and enfeebles the Guil- 
ty, and extorts a Confeflion of his Treachery from 
him ; whereas it hath the quite contrary effects of 
confirming and fortifying the Innocent. But the 
Contrary of this happens ſo often, that to ſpeak 
the Truth, This is an enſnaring and a pitiful Me- 
thod;a poor and baſe way of Dealing, full of 
Doubt and Uncertainty. For what would not a 


*Summum Jus ſumma Injuria Er Omne magnum Exem- 
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Man ſay or do to get quit of ſuch Miſery? * Pain 
extorts Lies from the moſt Innocent ; ſo that a Judge, 
which examines upon the Rack, to prevent the 
Death of Innocent Perſons, firft Racks the Inno- 
cent, and then Murders him. Many a Thouſand 
People have loaded themſelves with falſe Accuſa- 
tions. But were it not ſo, what intolerable In- 
juſtice and Cruelty is itto torture and break a Man 
to pieces, for a Fault *which as yet there is no 


Proof of ? To avoid killing him without Caule, 


they do ten times worſe than kill him. If he be 
innocent, and bear it out, What Juſtice can there 
be in putting him to any Pain ar all 2 You'll fay, 
By bearing the Rack he is abſolv'd; I thank you 
very kindly. But This, however, tho' an Evil, is 
the leaſt, Humane Infirmity could contrive; and 
yer this is not practiſed every where neither. [ 
confeſs, to Me the Cuſtom of determining Con- 
troverſies, and clearing Men's Innocence by Com- 
bat, ſeems to have leſs of Injuſtice and Barbarity 
in it. And yet This, tho' formerly much in requeſt, 


is long ſince very juſtly condemned and exploded. . 
For Chriſtianity allows no ſuch bloody Methods, 


nor warrants any dependence upon them, for a 
diſcovery of the Truth. 
But if Man be fo weak ( as we have ſeen ) in 


regard of Virtue, and in his prodical Capacity; he y 17; 


is much more ſo in his Intellettual, and in relation to 


Truth, Tis prodigious, that Man ſhould be fo 


form'd by Nature, as to defire Truth eagerly, and 
grudge no Pains to attain it; and yet fo at the 
ſame rime, as not to bear it when it offers it ſelf 
to his View. The Flaſhes of it blind him, the 
Thunder of it ſtuns him ; it is too bright, and too 


loud to be born. This is not Truth's Fault how- | 
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ever, Which is exceeding beautiful, exceeding love- 
ly, exceeding good and beneficial to Mankind ; 
and what was ſaid of Virtue and Wiſdom, is at leaſt 
as properly applicable to Truth ; * That could e be- 
hold all its Charms, the whole World would be infinitely 
in love with it. But the Defe&t is on Man's fide ; 
his Faculties cannot bear ſo ſtrong a Light; its 
Beams dazzle, nay hurt his Senſes. In Afﬀeairs mere- 
ly Humane, he that ſets it before us, is eſteem'd our 


- Enemy. Truth and Plain-dealing are diſobliging 


things. And what Perverſneſs is this ? that what 
we love and ſeek ſo paſſionately, we ſhould be fo 
loath, ſo angry to find ? Truth is not only amia- 
ble, but knowable too, yet not perfedly fo by Us ; 
for at preſent it ſeems Man is only ſtrong in De- 
fire, but weak in his Enjoyment of it ; and not able 
to receive what he deſires. The Two chief Means 
made uſe of to bring him to the Knowledge of the 
Truth, are Reaſo» and Experience. But both theſe 
are inſufficient, and ſo very weak ( tho' of the 
Two, Experience ſeems the more ſo) that no cer- 
tain Concluſions can be drawn from them. Rea- 
ſon hath ſo many Tricks and Turnings, is ſo flexible 
in its Arguments , and fo diſguisd in its Forms, 
that any thing may be made plaufible from it ; 
( as will be obſerv'd in another place ) Experience 


- 3s no leſs fallible, becauſe Eventsare conſtantly un- 


like one another. Nothing in Nature is ſo Univer- 
ſal as Diſparity ; nothing ſo rare, ſo difficult, ſo 
impoſlible indeed as Likeneſs : And nothing argues 
greater Weakneſs, and want of Judgment, than 
the not being able to diſcern and diſtinguiſh che 
Difference. This, however, is to be underſtood of 
ſuch a Likeneſs, and ſuch a Diverſity as is perfe&, 
and holds in every Circumſtance : For indeed both 
Similitude and Diſlimilitude are everywhere in ſome 
reſpe&t and degree. No Two things are in every 
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regard Like; none in all _ Unlike one ano- 
ther. So exceedingly ingenious hath Nature ap- 
prov'd herſelf in the Mixture and Compoſition of 
the World. 

Bur after all, What can make more full Diſco- 
veries of Humane Infirmity, than- Religion it ſelf 
hath done ? Its main Intention and End is to 
lower Man in his own Eiteem; to ſhew, and 
make him duly ſenſible, how wicked, how weak, 
how mer: a Nothing he is ; and in this humble Senſe, 
to drive him to God for Succour and Support, 
who is, indeed, his Happineſs, his Refuge and Strength; 
nay, his 4), The firſt Method taken to inculcate 
theſe mean Notions of our Selves, is by In- 
ſtructing, Reminding, Upbraiding us; ſetting before 
us the Reproachful Titles of Duſt and Aſhes, Earth, 
Fleſh and Blood, Graſs, and the like. 

Afﬀer that, it inſinuates this Truth after a'moſt 
noble, and excellent, and ſtupendous manner ; in- 
troducing God, humbling, debaſing himſelf, and 
becoming weak for the ſake of Man ; ſpeaking, 
expoſtulating, entreating, promiſing , ſwearing, 
growing angry, threatning ; and, in a Word, en- 
tring into Treaty and Terms, and managing him 
by all the endearing Arts of Perſuaſion, in the 
ſame tender, kind, condeſcending Methods, with 
which a fond Father wins and gains upon his 
Children, by ſtooping to their little Follies, and 
imitating their Infant-Imperfections. So very great 


it ſeems, ſo inſuperable was the Weakneſs of Hu- 


mane Nature, that no Acceſs could be attain'd, no 
Correſpondence held with the Divinity, till God 
himſelf was pleas'd to make the firſt Approaches ; 
and by deſcending to our Capacities, and our Le- 
vel, to draw us nearer to himſelf. While He con- 
tinu'd in his Native Majeſty, the Diſtance was too 
vaſt; and therefore the only way to bring Us up to 
Heaven, was for God to come down upon Earth. 
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A Third Inſtance is in the Ordinary Exerciſe of 
Religion ; for what more lively Emblems, more ex- 
preflive Symbols, more unanſwerable Proofs of our 
Impotence and Infirmity, than the Principal and 
moſt Solemn As of Worſhip have ever been ? 

| What ſhall we fay to Sacrifices, which in for- 
mer Apes ſeem to have been in uſe all the World 
over 2? I mention not the horrible unnatural Cruel- 
ties, into which, thro* the Corruption of Mankind, 
and the Wicked Artifice of the Devil, this Cuſtom 
degenerated in Idolatrous Countries ; thoſe barba- 
rous Oblations, or rather Murders and Maſlacres of 
Men and Children, of the beſt and moſt innocent 
Perſons among them : But, confining our ſelves to 
that of Beafts only, we ſhall be clearly convinc'd, 
that Theſe were ff manyMarks andRemembrancers 
of Men's own Vileneſs and Infirmity. 

For, firſt of all; In the very Nature of the 
Thing, they were ſo many Teſtimonies of the Curſe 
and Condemnation we lay under ; a ſort of publick, au- 
thentick Acknowledgment, that the Offerer him- 
ſelf had juſtly deſerv'd that Death, inflited by Him 
upon the Beaſt ; and a beſeeching God to accept 
that devoted Life, in the ſtead of his on forfeited 
Life : For without all Diſpute, had there been no 
Curſe, no Condemnation to which Men were liable ; 
neither wou'd there have been any Place, or poflible 
Occaſion for Bloody Offerings, Expiations, or Propi- 
tiatory Sacrifices, | 

This is a farther Evidence, Secondly, of our 
Weakneſs, if we look at the Meanneſs of the In- 
tention , upon which that Uſage grew and was 
encourag'd ; and That cou'd be no other than the 
Hope of Appeaſing and Gratifying Almighty God, 
by ſuch Bloody Oblations. IT ſpeak not now of 
the Reaſons why God inſtituted Sacrifices; but of 
that Notion which plainly appears to have been 
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ſee into the Myſterious End of them ; which the 
Generality of the Fes themſelves never did ; and 
much leſs cou'd it be expected that the Pagan 
World ſhou'd penetrate into it. 

It is true, indeed, Almighty God, in great Grace 
and Compaſſion to thoſe more early and ignorant 
Ages of the World, which knew no better ; did 
very favourably accept Good Men, when they ap- 
proached him with this ſort of Devotion ; and the 
Apoſtle takes particular Notice of his having Re- 


ſpelt to Abel and bas Offering ; as the Hiſtory of the Heb. xi. 


Old Teftament does, of his teſtifying that Accep- 
tance by viſible Signs, in the Caſe of Noab, Abra- 
ham, and Others. There being this Motive to his 
Mercy, that what was done of that kind proceed- 
ed from an Intention to ſerve and honour him ; 
and that the Underftandings of Men were groſs 
and heavy ; they were in their Minority, and un- 
der a Schoolmaſter, ( as St. Paul expreſſes it of the 
Fewiſh People ) but at the ſame time honeſt and 
well-meaning : And it 1s not improbable, that this 
Opinion, ſo univerfal at That time,might repreſen 
Sacrifices to them, as a Dictate of the Law of 
Nature, and the only proper Method of Divine 
Worſhip. 

There was, it is confeſſed, another Con- 
ſideration, which rendred. Sacrifices very valuable 


and well-pleaſing to God ; whereby they were made 


uſe of, as Figures and Repreſentations of that One 
truly meritorious Sacrifice, to be offer d upon the 
Altar of the Croſs afterwards. But this is a My- 
ſtery peculiar to the Fewiſh and Chriſtian Religion. 
And as it is a Common, fo is it an Excellent and 
Adorable Inſtance of the Divine Wiſdom, to con- 
vert what is of Human Inſtitution, Natural Uſage, 
or of a Corporeal Narure, to High and Holy Pur- 
poſes, and make ſuch things as the Ceremonial Law 
conſiſted of, turn to a Spiritual Account. 

But 
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predominant in the Minds of Men, who did not 


A Third Inſtance is in the Ordinary Exerciſe of 
Religion ; for what more lively Emblems, more ex- 
nw Symbols, more unanſwerable Proofs of our 
Impotence and Infirmity, than the Principal and 
moſt Solemn As of Worſhip have ever been ? 

What ſhall we ſay to Sacrifices, which in for- 
mer Ages ſeem to have been in uſe all the World 
over ? 1 mention not the horrible unnatural Cruel- 
ties, into which, thro' the Corruption of Mankind, 
and the Wicked Artifice of the Devil, this Cuſtom 
degenerated in Idolatrous Countries ; thoſe barba- 
rous Oblations, or rather Murders -and Maſlacres of 
Men and Children, of the beſt and moſt innocent 
Perſons among them : But, confining our ſelves to 
that of Beaſts only, we ſhall be clearly convinc'd, 
that Theſe were ſo manyMarks andRemembrancers 
of Men's own Vileneſs and Infirmity. 

For, firſt of all; In the very Nature of the 
Thing, they were ſo many Teſtimonies of the Curſe 
and Condemnation we lay under ; a ſort of publick, au- 
thentick Acknowledgment, that the Offerer him- 
ſelf had juſtly deſerv'd that Death, inflited by Him 
upon the Beaſt ; and a beſeeching God to accept 
that devoted Life, in the ſtead of his 0» forfeited 
Life : For without all Diſpute, had there been no 
Curſe, no Condemnation to which Men were liable; 
neither wou'd there have been any Place, or poflible 
Occaſion for Bloody Offerings, Expiations, or Propi- 
tiatory Sacrifices. | 

This is a farther Evidence, Secondly, of our 
Weakneſs, if we look at the Meanneſs of the In- 
tention , upon which that Uſage grew and was 
——_— and That cou'd be no other than the 
Hope of Appeaſing and Gratifying Almighty God, 
by ſuch Bloody Oblations. T ſpeak not now of 
the Reaſons why God inſtituted Sacrifices; but of 
that Notion which plainly appears to have been 
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ſee into the Myſterious End of them ; which the 
Generality of the Fes themſelves never did ; and 
much leſs cou'd it be expected that the Pagan 
World ſhou'd penetrate into it. 

It is true, indeed, Almighty God, in great Grace 
and Compaſlion to thoſe more early and ignorant 
Ages of the World, which knew no better ; did 
very favourably accept Good Men, when they ap- 
proached him with this ſort of Devotion ; and the 
Apoſtle takes particular Notice of his having Re- 


ſpe&t to Abel arid hs Offering ; as the Hiſtory of the Heb. xi. 


Old Teftament does, of his teſtifying that Accep- 
tance by viſible Signs, in the Caſe of Noah, Abra- 
ham, and Others. There being this Motive to his 
Mercy, that what was done of that kind proceed- 
ed from an Intention to ſerve and honour him ; 
and that the Underſtandings of Men were groſs 
and heavy ; they were in their-Minority, and un- 
der a Schoolmaſter, ( as St. Paul expreiles it of the 
Fewiſh People ) but at the ſame time honeſt and 
well-meaning : And it is not improbable, that this 
Opinion, ſo univerſal at That time,might repreſenc 
Sacrifices to them, as a Dictate of the Law of 
Nature, and the only proper Method of Divine 
Worſhip. 

There was, it is confeſſed, another Con- 
ſideration, which rendred Sacrifices very valuable 
and well-pleafing to God ; whereby they were made 
uſe of, as Figures and Repreſentations of that One 
truly meritorious Sacrifice, to be offerd upon the 
Altar of the Croſs afterwards. But this is a My- 
ſtery peculiar to the Fewiſh and Chriſtian Religion. 
And as it is a Common, fo is it an Excellent and 
Adorable Inſtance of the Divine Wiſdom, to con- 
vert what is of Human Inſtitution, Natural Uſage, 
or of a Corporeal Narure, to High and Holy Pur- 
poſes, and make ſuch things as the Ceremonial Law 


But 


_ - conſiſted of, turn to a Spiritual Account. 
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But ſtill [This does not by any means infer, 
that God took pleaſure in theſe things, as of any 


.real Intrinfick Worth and Good in themſelves ; 


For even before Grace and Truth ſet this Matter 
in its cleareſt Light by the Goſpel, the Prophets 
were not ſparing to declare the Contrary ; and 
Thoſe among the Fews of more enlightened Un- 
derſtandings, ſaw this perfe&tiy well, and acknow- 
ledged it, even while the Practice of offering them 
continu'd. Thus David; Thou defireſt no Sacrifice, 
elſe would I give it thee, but thou delighteſt not in 
Burnt-Offerings. Burnt-Offering and Sacrifice for Sin 
baſt thou not requird. And again, ſpeaking in the 
Perſon of God himſelf, I will rake no Bullock out of 
thy Houſe, nor He-Goat out of thy Folds, They call'd 
upon Men for Oblations of another kind, more 
Noble and Spiritual ; more becoming Them to 
bring, and more worthy and fit for a Holy Deity 
to receive. The Sacrifice of God # a Contrite Spirit, 
and the Offering of a pure Heart : Mine Ears haſt thou 
opened, that I ſhould do thy Will ; yea thy Law « with- 
in my Heart. Offer unto God the Sacrifice of Praiſe 
and Thankſgiving ; I will have Mercy and not Sacri- 
fice. And many other Paſſages to the ſame Pur- 
poſe. And at laſt, to clear this Matter, and put 
it beyond a Doubt, the Son of God himſelf 
who was Truth, and the Teacher of it, and who 
condeſcended to come into the World, that he 
might diſabuſe Mankind, and reſcue them from 
their Ignorance and Errours, hath utterly aboliſh'd 
this way of ſerving God: Which he wou'd ne- 
ver have done, had there been any Eſſential Good- 
yeſs in it , which cou'd have recommended it for 
its own fake to God his Father. But when He 
was come to be the End of the Law, and the Uni- 
verſal Propitiation, the uſe of Sacrifices was at 
an End too ; and then it is, They that worſhip God 
muſt worſhip him in Spirit and in Truth; for the = | 
ther 
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ther ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. And without Que- 
ſtion, next to the Extirpating Idolatry, © This of 
aboliſhing Sacrifices, is One of the moſt Glorious, 
Publick Effets ; One of the beſt Reformations, 
which Chriſtianity hath wrought in the World. 
And hence it was, that Julian, the Emperour, its 
moſt profeſſed, moſt inveterate Enemy, in De- 
ſpight to it, offered more Sacrifices, than perhaps a- 
ny other Man ever did; and endeavoured to in- 
troduce This Way of Worſhip, and Idolatry again, 
as being both direatly in Contradidtion to \the 
Chriſtian Religion. But of This we have ſpoken 
ſufficiently ; and therefore let us now take a ſhort 
View of ſome of the other conſiderable Branches 
of Religion. | 

The Bleſſed Sacraments, when Adminiſtred to us 
in Elements ſo common, and of ſuch mean Eſteem, 
as Bread and Wine , and Water; and not only fo, 
but in the very A& of Adminiſtration bearing. 
Reſemblance to the moſt Vulgar and Deſpicable 
Actions of Life, as Wiſhing, Eating and Drinking, 
are plain Memento's of our continual Weakneiles, 
and Wants, our Miſeries and Pollutions. And 
as the marvellous Efficacy magnifies the Almighty 


» Power and Goodneſs of God, fo the Need we 


have of them, ſhould humble 'us, with mortify- 
ing Refletions upon our own feeble Condition. 
Thus again, Repentance is preſcribed, as the Ne- 
ceſſary, the only Remedy for our Spiritual Dif- 
eaſes; and *tis plain, This, Conſidered in it felf, 
is an Ad full of Shame and Reproach ; it up- 


braids us with our Faults and Follies ; aflicts our 


Souls with Grief and fad Remorſe ; and ſhews us 
to our Selves in the Worſt, and moſt Deformed 
Figures, that can be : But, however Evil and Un- 
comely this may ſeem in it ſelf, yet it is Neceſ- 
fary for reconciling us to God, and That is enough 
to reconcile Us to it. Another Inſtance may be 
taken 
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taken from Oaths, which are, indeed, Religious As, 
when lawfully practiſed, by Reaſon of the Name 
of God, ſolemnly invoked in them : But yet, it 
is evident, that the Common Uſe and Adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe, is a Scurvyy Symptome, a moſt 
ſhameful Argument, how little Mankind are to be 
truſted ; What Monſters of Falſhood, and Trea- 
chery, of Errour and Ignorance, we are ! How 
vilely ſuſpicious and diftruſtful the Perſon requiring 
them is, and how liable to Jealouſie, the Perſon 
from whom they are demanded ; and what. 
a mean Opinion thoſe Law-givers, who ordered 
them, had, of Mens Honeſty and Truth ; when one's 
bare Word will not give Satisfaction, and ( as our 
Saviour ſays) TY is more than this, cometh 
A Evil. "Thus yon ſee, not only how Weak and 
ickly our Condition is; but likewiſe what ſort of 
Remedies, Religion hath found ic Neceſſary to ap- 
ply for our Cure. Since it may be ſaid, in ſome 
Senſe, with Regard to thefe Matters, Thar God hath 
choſen the weak things of this World, He did not 
appoint ſuch as were Nobleſt and moſt Excellent 
in their own Nature, but condeſcended to conſi- 
der the Circumſtances of the Patients, and hath 
accommodated his Applications to Our Capacities. 
theſe Things have, is not 
ſo much inherent in their own Nature, as it is 
Relative, and derived from the Uſes they ſ:rve, 
and the Ends to which they are direfted. They 
are Good, as Medicines are, becauſe they checkEvil, 
and prevent that which is Worſe. They kill the 
Cauſe and Occaſion of themſelves; for, they ſprung 
from Sin,and their Buſineſs is to extirpate,and reſtrain 
Sin. They are Good, as publick Executions are 
in Common-Wealths ; as Sneezing, and Vomiting, 
and other ſuch violent Evacuations, in our Bodies, 
whereby the noxious Humours, which oppreſs Na- 
ture, are diſcharged ; ſuch as are at once the Sign 
an 
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and the Remedy of a Diſtemper. In ſhort, It is 
well for us that we have them ; but it had been 
abundantly better for us, if we had never had any 
Occaſion to 'make uſe of them ; and That Occa- 
fion we never ſhould have had, if Man had con- 
tinued as God made him, and preſerved his Ori- 
ginal Wiſdom and Integrity. And accordingly we 
may take Notice, that Theſe are Things fitted 
to this frail and mortal State only ; and not an 
of Thoſe more Noble Parts of Religion, whic 
ſhall be the Eternal Exerciſe of our Souls hereaf- 
ter, when we are releaſed from. this Bondage of 
Fleſh and Corruption. When our Imperfections 
and our Sins ceaſe, Theſe ceaſe with them ; 
whereas our Praiſes, our Love of God, and other 
Duties of Intrinſick Goodneſs, are of Eternal Uſe 
and Obligation ; ſo far from dying with our'Sins 
and Bodies, that they will be the more Conſtant, 
the more Delightful Employment, of our Sinleſs 
and Exalted State ; and make a conſiderable Part 
of the Heavenly, and Divine Life. 

The former Remarks have ſhewn Man's Imbe- 
cillity in Goodneſs and Trmth;z what follows may 
perhaps ſurpriſe you more, becauſe it undertakes 
to repreſent him no leſs impotent in Evil too. 
For They who do their utmoſt Endeavour to be 
Wicked, cannot be entirely ſo, but are always 
forced to leave ſomewhat unfiniſhed. There is 
conſtantly ſome Secret Remorſe, ſome Confide- 
ration of Honour, or Fear, that checks, and pulls 
them back ; ſlackens and enervates the Will, and 
keeps them from part of the Villany they intended. 
And this Reſtraint hath been the Ruine of many 
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a One, who hath propoſed to fave himſelf, by 


venturing no farther. Which ſort of Folly, and 
the Miſcarriages that have been owing to it, gave 
Occaſion. to. that Proverb, That a Man muſt ne- 
ver play the Fool by halves. _ 

| This 
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This Rule is Judicious enough, but deſerves a 
little Illuſtration, becauſe, as it hath a Good, ſo is 
it likewiſe capable of a very Bad Senſe. To un- 
derſtand it, as if a Man ought to abandon all 
Conſcience, and might in any Circumſtances do 
Well and Wiſely to be Wicked without Reſerve, 
is a very perverſe Interpretation, and would ren- 
der it a moſt pernicious Maxim. In this Reſpect, 
that Contrary Proverb is moſt True, that The ſhort- 
eſt Follies are the Beſfk. But it is True too, that in 
fome Caſes Mildneſs and Moderation are of Dan- 
gerous Conſequence ; as particularly, when we 
have a deſperate. and formidable Enemy to deal 
with, and (as we commonly ſay ). Hold a Wolf by 
the Ears. A Man then hath no ſafe Middle-Way 
left; no Courſe to take, but either the winning 
him over entirely by Courteſie, or abſolutely to ſub- 
due, and put him out of a Capacity, to do us far- 
ther Miſchief. This was the conſtant Method of 
the Romans, and a very prudent One no doubt it 
is. Thus Camillus remonſtrated to the Senate in 
the Caſe of the Latines, after ſeveral Revolts, ſuing 
for Terms of Reconciliation ; That they muſt ei- 
ther be admitted into Friendſhip, or not ſuffered 
to be a People any longer ; and * That there was 
no other Way lefl to ſecure a laſting Peace, but 
either Extremity of Rigour, or a Generous Pardon, In 
ſach anExigence of Afairs, to do Things by Halves, 
is to ruine All; as the Samnites found by woful Expe- 
rience, who for want of following the Advice of a 
+ Wiſe Old Senator, who when they had hemm'd in 
the Romans, and had them at their Mercy, gave his 
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* Diiimmortales ita vos potentes hujus confilii fecerunt, ut fit 
Latium deinde, aut non fit, in veſtra manu poſuerint. Ita- 
que pacem vobis, quod ad Latinos Attinet, parare in perpe- 
ruum, vel ſzviendo, vel ignoſcendo poteſtis. T. Liv. Lib. 
VII. Cap. 13. 

i Vide 7it, Liv, Lib. IX. Cap. 3. Opinion 
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Opinion, either for obliging them by Honourable 
Treatment, or for cutting them all off; paid very 
dear. That of Courteſie, is the Nobler Conqueſt, 
and ought to be a Man's Firſt Choice 3 The Se- 
cond is only for Caſes of Extremity, and ſuch Ene- 
mies as Kindneſs will do no Good upon. Now, 
from all theſe Inſtances, the Infirmity of Humane 
Nature appears very evidently, both with Regard 
to Good and Evil. A Man can neither perfaxm, nor 
avoid either entirely, and without reſerve 3; and 
what he does, or ſo much as he declines of it, 
is neither the One nor the Other, abſolutely and 
without mixture. There is ſome Allay, ſome Abate- 
ment in both Extremes, and thus Man hath it not 
in his Power to be exquiſitely Good, or exquiſitely 
Wicked, but finds himſelf checked and confined, on 
either Hand. 

Let us proceed to obſerve ſome other Effects, 


J”P 
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and plain Indications of Humane Infirmity. Ir 1» Reproefs 
is a Littleneſs of Soul, which makes Men, that they 94, 2*- 


neither dare, nor can reprove others, when they 
have done amiſs, nor can bear being reproved 
Themſelves, when they deſerve it. And this far- 
ther Remark is likewiſe True, That Men, as the 
have, or want Courage, for One of Theſe, rd 
do they conſtantly, for the Other 'of them too. 
Now, This is a very Fooliſh Niceneſs, to deprive 
our Selves, or our Friend, ,of fo - Beneficial and 
Neceſſary a Kindneſs, merely for a ſlight Scratch, 
which at the moſt does but pinch our Ears, and 
make them tingle a little. And near of Kin to 
This, is that other Folly, of not daring to deny 
what we are ſenſible is not fit for us to grant, 
and not being able to receive a Repulſe, with a- 
ny manner of "Temper. 

When Men are fal/ely ſuſpeted, and wrongfully 


nyals. 
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accuſed, they are liable to a Two-fold Nicety, and * alſe Sujp, 


each of Theſe is chargeable with Weakneſs. ( In 
ſuch Ficns, 


ons, and 
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ſuch Accuſations, I mean, as common Report lays, 
and not Thoſe which fall upon them in the Me- 


' thods of Law and Juſtice) One of theſe Extremes, 


is the Being too eaſily moved , and over-indu- 
ſtrious to excuſe, or to juſtifie Themſelves, and this 
ſometimes moſt Impertinently, and Officiouſly. 


* Falſe Reports diſgrace 
And trouble, Whom ? The Vicious and the Baſe. Creech, 


A Man cannot wrong his Innocence more, than 
thus, to ſtake his Conſcience upon every flight. 
Provocation, and refer his Honeſty to the Arbi- 
tration of all Companies he comes into. ÞF Yhen 
Things are plain of themſelves, a ſet Argument does but . 
perplex and confound them. Secrates, upon his Tryal, 
would not ſubmit to be vindicated, either by Him- 
ſelf or by any Other ; and rather choſe to die 
Silently, than accept the Afliſtance of that Eminent 
Pleader Ly/as, in his Defence. 

But the Other Weakneſs is juſt oppoſite to This ; 
when a Man of Courage gives himſelf no Trou- 
ble, nor takes the leaſt Pains about his own Juſti- 
fication ; tho' the Charge upon him have gain'd 
Ground, and prepoſſeſt many ; when he deſpiſes 
the Accuſation, and the Perſons that lay it, as 
not worth his Anſwer or Notice ; and thinks it 
would be a Diſparagement and a Reflection to en- 
gage with them. This indeed hath beea the Pra- 
&tice of ſome great and generous Spirits ;5 of Scipio | 
eſpecially, who ſeveral times weathered his Point 
thus, with marvellous Conſtancy and Firmneſs of 
Soul. But a great many Perſons diſapprove this 
Method, and take offence at it ; for they think it 


Mendax infamia terret 


Quem nifi mendoſum & mendacem ? Hor, Ep. XVI. Lib.qr. 
+ Perſpicuitas argumentatione elevatur. 


proceeds 
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proceeds from Haughtineſs and Difſdain, too great 
a Value of Themſelves, and want cf due Regard 
for other People. That the depending too much 
upon one's Own Innocence, and not ſubmitting to 
remove Jealouſies, 1s il Treatment : Orc elſe, this 
obſtinate Silence and Contempt, they interpret 
Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, Diftruſt of Juſtice, and 
want of Ability to juſtihe one's ſelf effectually. 
Miſerable Condition of Mankind in- the mean 
while! that when they are ſuſpected and accuſed, 
have no poſiible way of giving entire Satisfacti- 
on 5 but whether they ſpeak, or whether they fir 
ſtill and hold their Peace ; whether they do, or 
do not take care to defend their Names from Re- 
proach, are ſure to incur the Imputation of Weak- 
neſs and Cowardice. We think ir a Mark of 
Courage, and adviſe Men not to be Sollicitous in 
making Excuſes ; and when they take our Advice, 
we are ſuch Fools to Reſent it, and complain that 
they do not think Us worth excufing 'Them- 
ſclves to. | 

Another Evidence of Weakneſs is the enſlaving 


our ſelves to any particular Manner , and affe&ting N;cneſ7 
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to be diſtinguiſhed by ſome uncommon. way : of an4 4fe- 


Living. This is a vile Effeminacy, a Niceneſs *# 


moſt -unbecoming a Man..of Honour: it renders 
us ridiculous and diſagreeable in Converſation ; 


and 15 highly injurious to -our Selves ;: by foften- 


ing our Minds, and making us tender and delicate, 


and unfit to ſtruggle with. any Accident, which - 
may conſtrain us to change . our Courſe of Life. - 
Beſides, it 1s a Reproach, not..to dare to do, or 


endure, what the. reſt of the Company do. . - Such 
People are fit for no. Place but an: Alcove;,-or a 


Drefling-Room, ; The beſt Faſhion, when all is- 


done, 15 to be Negligent,..and Complying, and 
Hardy, if need be; to dare, and be. able: to do 


. any thing ;| but to uſe this Power in ſuch things 


only, 
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only, as are innocent and good. A Man does 
well to know and obſerve Rules; but not to En- 
ſlave himſelf to them. 

Another Vulgar Folly there is, and a very ge- 
neral one, which comes under this Head of Weak- 
eſs. Tis the running after foreign Examples in 
Authors ; being fond of Quotations, allowing no 
Teſtimony to have Weight or Credit, except it 
be in Print; nor any thing to be True, but what 
is Old, and in Books. According to this Rule, 
the Preſs may give Reputation to the greateſt Fol- 
lies; Whereas in truth, every Day preſents us 
with freſh Inſtances of Things in no degree infe- 
riour to thoſe more celebrated ones of Antiquity. 
And if we had but the Wit and the Judgment to 
make good Reflections upon Theſe ; to cull and 
collect carefully ſuch as are for our Purpoſe ; to 
examine them curiouſly , and diſcover all, their 
Beauties, the Improvement would be wongerful; 
And every Age would be equal to any of the 
paſt, the Tranſactions whereof we ſo zealouſly 
ſtudy and admire ;z and, to be plain, we ſtudy and 
admire them for no other Rea {o much, as that 
_ have Antiquity and Authors to recommend 
them. ; 

This again is an Evidence of Weakneſs, Thar 
Men are capable of nothing, except in moderate 
Proportions ; : Extremes of any kind are what they 
cannot bear. If they are very ſmall, and make a 
deſpicable Figure, we deſpiſe- and diſdain them, 
as not worth our Conſideration : If they be ex- 
ceeding great and glorious, we are afraid of them, 
admire, .and take offence at them. The Former 
of theſe Remarks concerns Men of (great Quality, 
and; great:Judgment : - The Second is more general-' 
ly. true of meaner Attainments' and Circumſtarices 
in the World, I 4423} 


This 
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This appears very plain too, in our Hearing and 


Sight, when we are ſtruck all on the ſudden with $44» 4* 
ſome unexpected and ſurprizing Accident, which ciac>:5. 


ſeizes our Spirits before we know where we are. 
The Amazements of this kind are ſometimes ſo 
reat, as to deprive us of our Speech, of our Sen- 
&s ; ſo Virgil deſcribes the thing, 


* Her curdled Blood runs backward at the ſight, 
And pale numb'd Limbs a ſudden Trembling ſhook ; 
She ſtiffens into Statue with the Fright, 

Swoons, and at laſt long Silence hardly broke. 


nay, ſometimes Life it ſelf hath gone too. And 


This, whether the Event were proſperous, as that 
Roman Lady, who dy'd for Joy to ſee her Son 
ſafe return'd out of a beaten Army; and the 
Examples. of Sophocles, and Dionyſius the Tyrant, 
Teſtifie'; or whether it be unhappy, as' Dzodorus, 
dy'd upon the Spot for Shame, that he was bat- 
fled in a Diſpute. 

One Inſtance more I will add, which diſcovers 
it felt Two ways, in direc oppoſition to one ano- 
ther. . Some Perſons are vanquiſh'd into Mercy 
by Tears, and Submiſſions, and earneſt Entrearties; 
and are offended at Firmnefs and Courage, as if 
this were Sullenneſs, and Obſtinacy, and Pride. 
Others Acknowledgments, and Prayers, and Com- 
plaints make no manner of Imprefſion upon ; but 
Conſtancy and Reſolution wins them. The For- 
mer of theſe proceeds no doubt. from Weakreſs-; 
and. accordingly, we find it more, incident and 
common to Mean, and ..Effeminate, and. Vulgar 
Souls. . But the Second it js not ſo. eaſie to, give 
an account of ; and yet this Temper is incident to 
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Men of all Conditions. One would think it an 
Argument of a brave and generous Spirit, to be 
wrought upon by Virtue, and a generous Manly 
Behaviour ; and ſo no doubt it is, if This be done 
out of a due Veneration for Virtue, as Scanderbeg 
receiv'd a Soldier into Favour, for the gallant and 
obſtinate Defence he made againſt him 5 and as 
Pompey, the whole City of the Mammertines, out of 
the regard he had to Zeno, who was one of their Bo- 
dy : And as the Emperour Conrade forgave the 
Duke of Bawaria, and the reſt of them that were 
beſieged with him, for the Bravery of the Wo- 
men, who convey'd them away upon their Heads. 
But if this Yielding proceed from the Surprize and 
Confuſion, occaſion'd by the over-bearing Power 
of ſome Superiour Virtue, ( as the People of Thebes, 
wha were quite diſpirited when they heard Epaminon- 
ds in his Defence, reckon up his good Services, and 
noble Exploits, and Reproach their baſe Ingratirude 
with a becoming Indignation 3” and Alexander, when 
he deſpiſed the noble Reſolution of Berzs, who,was 
taken with the City of Gaza, of which he was 
Commander ) then there 1s another Account to be 
given of it. The Former of theſe was Weakneſs ; 
the Second, neither the eifet of Courage nor Weak- 
neſs, but of Anger and Rage ; which in Alexander 
was never ſubjet to any Check, nor ever knew 
any Moderation. "pn 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


His ' Author had ſaid in the Preface to his 
| Book, that his Deſign was 'to write after the 
manner of the Academick Philoſophers ; who made 
ic their Bufineſs, to repreſent each ſide of the Que- 
ſtion in its utmoſt Beauty and Strength, without 
delivering any decifive Opinion in the Cafe, or be- 
ing bound to ſtand by either Branch of the Con- 
212 IE WISTT3000793 troverſie. 
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troverſie. An Attentive Reader will eaſily obſerve, 
chat Monſieur Charron hath thus far maintain'd the 
Character he propos'd for his Pattern, as to make 
the moſt of the Arguments that offer'd for his 
preſent purpoſe, without precluding himſelf from 
mays quice another Face upon the Matter, when 
his Subje& requir'd, that it ſhould be taken by an- 
other Handle. Thus you will find him varying 
concerning the Attaining of Knowledge by Senſe, 
and whether This be the Only poſlible way of In- 
formation ; by comparing Chapter X. and Chap- 


32) 


ter XIII. Andin the very Subject of this Chapter s:7.50.1r, 


and Section ; how diſtant is the Reflection he makes 
here, from thoſe others which He and other Phi- 
loſophers propoſe to us elſewhere ; upon the Noble 
Excellence of Virtue, .the Largeneſs of its Scope 
and Extent ; its Independence upon Fortune and 
Caſualties; and the mighty Convenience of furniſh- 
ing _——_—_ commendable and proper for our 
Exerciſe, and ſo making us Happy in every poflible 
Condition of Humane Life ? 

This Variety then of Thought is a good warning 
to avoid what our Author fo trequently condemns; 
Too eaſie a Credulity, and taking his. Notions up- 
on Truſt : For we find even thoſe Notions not al- 
ways the ſame, but accommodated to his preſent 
Subje& and Deſign : And That Deſign well atten- 
ded to, and taken along with us, will be a very 
good Guide to our Underſtanding him aright. For 
Inſtance ; He had laid ic down in the beginning of 
this Treatiſe, as a Fundamental Principle, That the 
Ignorance of a Man's Self is the great and moſt 
governing Errour of his Life ; of an Influence fo 
univerſally pernicious, that all his Vices and Miſ- 
fortunes are owing to it. But then This was ſuch 
an Ignorance as diſpoled Men to over-value and 
neglect themſelves, by covering, and quite over- 
looking the Defects and Diſadvantages of Humane 

TS 1 | Nature; 
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Nature 3 and fo kept the Patient incurable, . be- 
cauſe inſenſible of his Diſeaſe. In order to re- 
medy this Evil it is, that Monſieur Charron under- 
takes to ſhew Men to Themſelves ; and 'tis evident 
his Deſign requires that he ſhould ſhew the worſt 
of them ; and paint only Thoſe Features and Lines 
ſtrong, which may diſcover their Deformity, and 
tend to humble and to mortifie them- firſt ; and 
then to awaken that Care, which can never be vi- 
gorouſly employ'd, till they are firſt corrinc'd of 
the Weakneſs and Danger of thoſe Circumſtances 
that want it, 

A Philoſcpher now under theſe Circumſtances, 
is thus far like a Law-giver, that it will be Pru- 
dence in him to ſuppoſe, and provide againſt the 
Worſt; and therefore, as I wou'd not extenuate 
the Art or Wiſdom of my Author, nor do Injury 
to his Argument ; ſo neither can I be juſt to the 
Dignity of our Nature, and grateful to the Wiſe 
and Good Creator of it, unleſs I give my Reader 
theſe ſhort, and ( as I conceive ) neceſſary Directi- 
ons in peruſing this Firff Part of the Book. 

Firſt, That What is here truly ſaid of ſome, or 
moſt Men, ( and was fit to be ſaid in general 
Terms, becauſe the worſt Men have moſt need of 
ſuch Treatiſes, and ſo are moſt concern'd in them ) 
muſt not be ſo univerſally apply'd, or. underſtood, 
as to be taken for a common Standard, and uni- 
verſal Repreſentation of all Mankind without Ex- 
ception. | 

Secondly, That in thoſe Vices and Defe&ts,which are 
general, we ſhould make a Diftin&ion between ſuch 
as are eſſential to Humane Nature, and inſeparable 
from its Original Conſtitution ;3 and ſuch as are 
the effects of Cuſtom and Corruption, of either 4- 
dams, Or our own Sin. : 

Thirdly; That what we Charge as a. Defe& be 
' really -ſo, and owing to the Cauſe we aſcribe it 
to. 
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Chap. 37. Of Weakneſs. 
to. Theſe are neceſſary Cautions for the ſake of 
doing common Juſtice, as well as preventing Mi- 
ſtakes in our Selves. It were unreaſonable to take 
our Meaſures of all Mankind in reſpe& of their 
Bodies, from the Sick or Lame; and from the 
Fools or the Sots, every whit as extravagant for 
their Souls. It were a charging God fooliſhly, to 
aſcribe thoſe Impotencies and Evils to Him, which 
have been the Conſequences of our Diſobedience 
againſt Him. And itis a moſt unthankful Aſperſi- 
on upon the Beauty and Wiſdom of his Provi- 
dence, to charge That upon a Defe& in Nature, 
Which is really no other than a natutal Reſult of 
the different Fortunes and Conditions of Men : 
Which is exactly the Caſe here before us: For 
wherein is the Excellent Wiſdom of that Provi- 
dence more clearly ſeen, than in that uſeful Va- 
riety of Circumſtances, which Men are placed in? 
And what can more Vindicate the Fuſtice and 
Goodneſs of God from any reaſonable Exception, 
than This, That there are particular Virtues appro- 
priated to every fort of Perſons and Accidents ; and 
that no Circumſtance of Life is poflible, or ſup- 
poſable, but it may be adorned and recommended 
by Virtues, which are ſeaſonable and diſtinguiſhing 
for that very Condition 2 This Variety of Virtues 
then is far from a Natural Weakneſs; it is not 
owing to Nature, but to Fortune and Providence ; 
and is ſo far from a Diſparagement, that it is ra- 
ther an Ornament and Advantage to: the World. 
Indeed if Nature have any thing to do in it, it is 
the Nature of Virtue it ſelf ; for even Almighty 
God, who is Goodneſs in Perfe&ion, yet does not 
exerciſe both Juſtice and Mercy ( for Inſtance) at 
once, to the ſame Perſon, and in the ſame reſpects: 
And how is Man the worſe for not doing things 
inconſiſtent and incompatible, and what even Al- 
mighty God himſelf does not do? The fame 
Y 4 may 
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may be ſaid of the Defects of Juſtice, taken No- 
tice of afterwards; art leaſt in ſome degree : Thoſe 
being the unavoidable Conſequences of Multitudes 
incorporated into Civil Societies, and ſo many In- 
tereſts nicely interwoven with one another : All 
which I thought it my Duty to hint at, thereby 
to prevent any mean, repining, or ungrateful 
Thoughts, which ſuch Reflections as Theſe, when 
laviſhly ſpoken, or unwarily received, might be apt 
to raiſe in Men's Minds, to the Difſquier of their 
own Hearts, and the Diſhonour of the Maker and 


Governour, not only of the Humane, bur of Uni- - 


verſal Nature. 


CHAP. XXXVIIE 
Ii. Inconſtancy. 


AN is a Creatuge wonderfully Various and 

Mutable ; and the preat Difficulty of coming 
to any Judgment concerning Him, which ſhould be 
certain, fixt, and univerſal, proceeds from hence, 
T hat our Lives are not all of a Piece, but made 
up Ot dilagreeing and different Parcels. Moſt part 
of our Actions do not ariſe from fteady Thought, 
but are ſudden Starts and Sallies, the Effets of 
Accident and Impulſe, and look like Shreds of ſe- 
veral Stuffs patch'd up, and ſewed together. Firſt 
Irrefolution, and then Fickleneſs and Change of 
Meaſures when we have reſolved, are the com- 
moneſt and moſt apparent Vices of Humane Na- 
ture. And our Actions, *tis plain, do ſo ſtrangely 
croſs and contradit one another, that it is not 


- eaſie to believe ſo many Contrarieties ſhould all 


be deriv'd from the ſame Original. We iy 
an 
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and are not ſenſible of it: We run eagerly after 
every Whimfie of our own Appetites, and are born 
away by the Stream of Accidents and Paſſions; 
Tis no more Reaſon, but Inclination that governs 
us : * But ſure it &, nothing can ever be regular and ſteq- 
dy, which is not direfted and order'd by Reaſon and Me- 
thod, Thus our very Minds and Tempers vary too 
the Climate, the Weather, and the Motions of 
Time and Seaſons, make confiderable Alterations 
and Differences in us. 


+ In each Man's Breaſt This Weathercock, the Mind, 
Moves with the Sun, and ſhifts with every Wind. 


Our whole Life is nothing elſe, but one unequal, 
irregular, and many-figur'd Motion 3; nothing 
ſtrait, nothing ſteady ; We are perpetually mo- 
ving and turning ; and the very change of our 
Poſture is ſo frequent, as to be an Uneaſineſs and 
Trouble to us. || No Man continues to wiſh and deſign 
the ſame thing two Days together. Now the Man a fer 
Marrying ; by and by a Miſtreſs is preferr'd before a 
Wife : Now he i Ambitious and Aſpiring, and looks 
Big ; preſently the meaneſt Servant i not more humble, 
more condeſcending than He. This Hour he ſquanders bis 
Money away ; the next he turns Miſer, and ſcrapes all he. 
can. Sometimes he is frugal and ſerious ; ſometimes pro- 
fuſe, airy, and gay. Thus we ſhift our Charafters each 
Moment, and att a Thouſand ſeveral Parts. 


* At nil poteſt eſſe 2quabile, quod non Aa certi ratione profi- 
ciſcitur. 

+ Tales ſunt hominum mentes, quali pater ipſe 
Jupiter auttiferi luſtravit lampade terras. 

|| Nemo non quotidie confilium mutat & votum, modo uxo- 

rem vult, modo amicam ; modo regnare vulr, modo non eſt 
eo officioſijor ſervus ; nunc pecuniam ſpargit, nunc rapit ; 
modo frugi videtur & gravis, modo prodigus & vanus ; 
mutamus ſubinde perſonam. | Th 
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The Mind is with it ſelf at ſtrife, 

And diſagrees in all the Courſe of Life ; 
For what it hated now, it ſtreight _ 
What now it threw away, it moſt admires. Creech, 


So little is any of us the ſame ; and ſo much har- - 


der is it to Sound and Know Mar perfetly, than 


any other Creature whatſoever : For he is full of 


Doubles and Trickings ; the cloſeſt, cunningeſt, 
and moſt Counterfeit part of the Creation. He 
hath a Thouſand little Cloſets and falſe Doors, 
where he hides, and comes out again ; Sometimes 
a Man, ſometimes a Monſter ; a Thouſand Breath- 
ing-holes, at which he blows ſometimes Hot, ſome- 
times Cold, and almoſt blinds you with Cloud and 
Smoak. Every Apitation is but a freſh Folly ; 
and the Courſe of his Life One continu'd Errour. 
He is born in the Morning, and dies at Night ; 
is ſometimes in Chains, and ſometimes at large ; 
ſometimesa God,and ſometimes an Inſet:HeLaughs 
and Cries for the ſame thing ; is fatisfy'd and 
diſſatisfy'd ; ever wiſhing, and never knowing what 
he would be at. Sometimes tranſported, and ready 
tO leap out of his Skin for Joy ; and preſently again 
ſo melancholy and dejected, that nothing can cons» 
tent, nothing quiet him, or make him think Life 
tolerable. 


——_—C 


- Quod petit ſpernit, repetit quod nuper omiſir, 
Zfſtuar, & vitz diſconvenit ordine toto. Horat. 1. Ep. L. 1. 
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CH A P. XXXIX. 
 Mſfery. 


WW E are now to draw the largeſt and moſt 
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diſtinguiſhing Line. of the whole Piece. Man _ 
hath been, already, deſcribed Vain and Feeble, Frail x 


and Inconſtant, with Regard to Goodneſs and Happi- 
neſs, and Faſe 5 But he is ſfrong and /uffy, conſtant 
and hardened, and tough in Miſery, He 1 1n a man- 
ner Miſery alive, and in Humane Shape ; and no one 
Word is equally expreflive of his Condition. For 
all Miſery centers in him, and dwells in no other 
part of the World beſides. To be Miſerable is the 
Property of our Nature ; Man alone is fo, and e- 
very Man is fo, as will appear by and by. For a 
true Repreſentation of this Matter, it were conve- 
nient to run over all the parts of his- Life ; to de- 
ſcribe his Eſſence, his Coming into the World, 
his Stay in it, and his Departure out of ir. This 
were an endleſs Undertaking, and I pretend not 
to it; nor need I indeed, becauſe ſo many have 
handled the Subject before me. What I intend at 
preſent, is only to inſtance in ſome Particulars, not 
commonly taken Notice of, nor reputed Unhap- 
pineſſes ; at leaſt, ſuch as Men do not throughly 
conſider, nor are ſufficiently ſenſible of, tho* they 
be in reality very grievous, if we make a true Judg- 


ment of them. | I 
Take this then for. the Firſt Proof of Man's 
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Miſery,That his Firſt AppeaFances in the World are,,,,;,. 
Mean and Deſpicable; but his Going out of it, his 1 zz. 


Death and Deſtruction, are efteem'd Glorious and 


full of Honour, By which One would be tem- 
pted 
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ted to think this a monſtrous Creature, in the 

oduction whereof there is fo much Shame, and 
ſo much Reputation in the Unmaking him again. 
What relates to the ' former of Theſe, Modeſty 
draws a Veil over; But the latter is proclaimed and 
receiv'd with Triumph ; The Inſtruments are pre- 
pared with great Expence 5; We wear them con- 
ftantly about us, and look upon Them as Orna- 
ments to our Perſons. We are born in Chambers pri- 


vately, but die before many. Spectators, in Fields 


and Camps, in the Sight of the Sun, and with 
Sound of Trumpet, and are proud of Butchering 
one another. Nature hath provided but One Wa 

of coming into the World, but a great many Pat- 
fages out ; and, asif even thus Nature had done too 
little, Invention and Induſtry have added their Af- 
fiſtance, and make Men every Day more Ingeni- 
ous in new Arts of Killing. Laws and Cuſtoms 
have not aſſigned any Recompence for Mens Skill 
in multiplying, or in preſerving Mankind ; But 
all our Enſfigns of Honour, are for the deſtroying 
it. Arms of Families, Advancements, Riches Com- 
mands, Triumphs,and Trophies are decreed to Them 
that are mighty to oppreſs, to grieve, to murder 
Mankind. The Two great Heroes of all Story, Alex- 


. ander and Ceſar, were each of them ( according to 


Pliny's Computation ) the Death of more than a 
Million of Men, and yet neither of theſe added 
One to the Number. And heretofore, Men were 
ſlaughtered in Publick Theatres, merely for Plea- 
ſure and Paſtime. | * Man, a Creature Venerable and 
Sacred, ws ſlain ' for Sport and Diverſion 53 Death in 
Man ws Entertainment ſufficient. Innocent Perſons 
gre brought upon the Stage, to 'be Sacrificed for the 


* Homo res ſacra per jocum & luſum occidirur ; ſatis ſpe&acu- 
li in homine mars eſt innocentes. In, Judum veniunt ut pub» 
Ice volupratis hoſtiz, fiant. Serec. Tert ul, 


Peoples 
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Peoples Pleaſure. In ſome Nations it is Uſual to 
curſe the Day of their Birth, and bleſs That of 
their Death. And the Wiſeſt Man That ever lived, 
hath taught us, that the Latter of Theſe is much 
Better of the Two. Now, no Other Creature 1s 
ſo diſcontented with it ſelf; nor are the Particu- 
lars here mention'd, True of Beaſts, or any Part 
of the Creation beſides. 

Laney ergy Eyidence of his Miſery, may be 
taken from the Retrenchment of Pleaſures ; Thoſe 
the Head of Weakneſs may have fatisfy'd us, that the 
Pure and Exquiſite are too refin'd for him ) the 
Care taken to abate of the Number, and to check 
the reliſh of them. If this be not done upon a 
Religious Account, how monſtrous a Folly is it 2 
Thus far Man is oblig'd to become his own Ene- 
my ; to rob and betray Himſelf; ſo that even his 
Pleaſures are Burdens, and he contributes to his 
own Uneaſineſs. And this ſome are ſo ſuperſtici- 
ouſly ſevere in, that they avoid Health, and Good 
Humour, and Mirth, as Evils. | 


* Oh wretched Men! whoſe Pleaſures are their Crime. 


We are — ingenious to our Diſadvantage 
and the Force of our Wit feeds upon nothing 
more, than the contriving new Arts of Uneaſineſs 
to our Selves. EEE < a 

Thus it is plainly in a much worſe Inſtance than 
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Deſtroying 
poor and low Pleaſures of which he is capable ( for Go, 


Plea- 


4 


the former : For the Mind of Man does not only Cre=ting 
ſpoil Good, 'and deny its own Appetites, and check ©” 


Funes t0 


even lawful 'Delights ; but it is eternally. buſie in gr ſelves. 


framing and forging Pains and Evils. Thus Things 
which have in "reality nothing of Evil in Them, 
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| and ſuch as Beaſts ſtand in no Fear at all of, our 
Minds draw in the blackeſt Colours, and moſt hi- 
deous Shapes; and then tremble, and ſtart, and 
run away, from. Monſters of their own making. 
Thus we eſteem it a mighty Unhappineſs, not to 
be Honourable, and Rich, and Great ; and look 
upon Cuckoldom, want of Children, and Death, 
as inſupportable Evils. Whereas, to ſpeak freely, 
I know no Temporal Aﬀidction which is really E- 
vil, and felt to be ſo, but Pain only. And the 
Reaſon, why ſome Wiſe Men have been known to 
fear thoſe other things, was not upon the account 
of the Things themſelves, but of the Pain 
which may happen to be an inſeparable Atten- 
dant upon them. For This ſometimes is a Forerun- 
ner of Death ; and ſometimes it follows upon Po- 
verty and Diſgrace. But if you conſider theſe Mat- 
ters, ( abſtracting the Pain ) all the reft is mere 
Imagination ; a Thing that hath no Being, bur in 
our own Brains ; which are eternally cutting them- 
ſelves out new work, and forming Evils that are 
not, to add to Thoſe that are ; thus enlarging our 
Miſery, and finding it freſh Employment, inſtead 
of quieting and cutting it ſhort. For the Beaſts 
feel nothing of all this; and therefore it is plain 
they are Evils, not- of Nature's, but of Fancy's 
making. 

F As Mm Pain, which ſeems the only real Evil, 
Born co Man is perfectly fitted for That, and born to it. 
Far The Mexicans welcome. their Children into the 

' World, with this Salutation ; Child, thou art come 

into this World to ſuffer ; take it patiently, and. hold thy 

* - Peace, And Three Arguments there are, which 
may convince us, that Pain is in a manner Natu- 

ral to Man; and a State of Indolence or Pleaſure, 
foreign to his Conſtitution. --- The Firſt is,- that eve- 

ry Part about a. Man is ſuſceptible of Pain, and 

but very few capable of Pleaſure,” The cn 
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That Thoſe which are capable of Pleaſure, can re- 
ceive but one or two forts of it ; but all the Parts 
receive great variety of Pains, and Thoſe of the 
moſt different kinds too ; Extremity of Heat and 
Cold, Pricking, Burſting, Bruiſing, Scratching, 
Flaying, Beating, Scalding, Fainting, Swooning, 
Extenſion, Oppreflion, Relaxation o the Parts ; 
and others without Number, that want a Name, 
beſides Thoſe of the Soul ; ſo that a Man is much 
more able to ſuffer, than to expreſs his Sufferings. 
To this muſt be added, that a Man cannot conti- 
nue long in Pleaſures: All his Delights are a ſhort 
Blaze ; ſhould they laft long, they would deſtroy 
Themſelves, and become painful and inſupportable. 
But his Pains are of a great length, and not con- 
fin'd to certain Seaſons, as Pleaſures are. Thus 
Pain hath a more abſolute Dominion over us; its 
Territories are larger; its Reign more laſting, 
more general, more uncontrolFd, and, in a Word, 
a than that of Pleaſure is, or can pol- 
ſibly be. 

To theſe Three Remarks may be added as ma- 
ny more; as Firſt, Pain and Sorrow is much more 
common, and comes oftner upon us ; Pleaſure is 
hard to be met with, and ſeldom Returns. Then, 
Pain comes of its own accord, without any ſeek- 
ing or Endeavour of ours to procure it ; bur Plea- 
{ure never approaches voluntarily ; we are fain to 
court it, to buy it dear, and oftentimes pay more 
for it than it is worth. Pleaſure is never Entire 
but hath always ſome Abatement, ſome Alloy of 
Uneaſineſs, ſomewhat attending it that we cannot 
like, and had much rather were otherwiſe ; but 
Pain and Diſlatisfation are often without any 
manner of Mixture or Mitigation. And after all 
this, the worſt part of the Bargain , and that 
which moſt clearly proves our Miſery, is, That 
Extremity of Pleaſure does not affe&t us ſo _ 
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bly as a very ſmall Degree of Pain or Sickneſs. 


* Humane Nature i more accommodated to the Senſe of 


Evil, than of Good. Perfe& Health and Eaſe makes 
no manner of Impreflion ; but the leaſt Indiſpoſi- 
tion makes a very great one. Þ The Prick of a Pin, 
tho' the Skin be ſcarce razed, ui; the whule Body into 
Diſorder ; and yet That whole Body, when in a ſlate of 
perfect Eaſe, hath no particular Senſation, cr Motion of 
Foy reſulting from it. 

"4 As if all this were fiiil too little, and neither 
Remem- Real and Subſtantial Evils, nor Falſe, and of our 
brance and. 9wn forming, could cemplete our Miſery ; we 
RR ſtretch, and lengthen both the One and the Other 
Evil, Of theſe; give them new Life, and ſuſtain them 

longer than they could poſſibly ſubſift without our 
cheriſhing ; as if we were perfeMly in love with 
Uneaſineſs. This we do ſeveral ways ; as Firſt, by 


calling to remembrance that which is paſled, and . 


foreſtalling that which is to come. This Method 
can never fail, becauſe the Two great Privileges our 
Nature boaſts of, are Memory and Fixeſight 3 and 
theſe Advantages and Prerogatives of [our Species, 
we fo pervert, as to render them the Inſtruments 
of our Unhappineſs. || The Paſt and the Future both 
Put ws upon the Rack 5 many of our Advantages do us 
an Injury Memory calls back our Terrours; and Fore- 
thought antedates them : No Man bears the preſent Bur- 
den, and no more. Now what can expreſs a more 
importunate deſire of Miſery, than the not fſtay- 
ing till the Calamity comes , but going out to 
meet, and find, to ſeek, and to invite it, to haſten 


———— 
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* Segnius homines bona quam mala ſentiunt. | 

t Pungit---In cute vix ſummi violatum plagula Corpus, 
Quando valere nihil quenquam movet—— | 

j| Fururo torquemur & przterito, multa bona noſtra nobis no- 
cent ; timoris tormentum memoria reducit, providentia an- 
Ucipat; nemo preſentibus tantum-miler eſt, { 
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its Approaches towards us? This 1s like the Men 
that kill themſelves for fear of Dying, which is, out of 
Curioſity, or Weakneſs, to pull down upon us 
what we moſt apprehend. And thus we do not 
only wait for our greateſt Evils, and real Inconve- 
niences with a fooliſh Impatience, but oftentimes 
terrific and torment our ſelves wich the Expectati- 
on of Thoſe, which perhaps would never reach us 
at all. Theſe Perſons take great pains to be mi- 
ſerable before their Time; nay, to be doubly fo, 
by the ſenſe of the Calamity when upon them, 
and by lonz Premeditation at a diſtance, which 
is a Thouſand times worſe than the Calamity it 
ſelf. * The Fatigue of Senſe is much leſs in enduring, 
than the Torture of the Mind in expefting. "The real 
Exiſtence of Miſery is, it ſeems, too ſhort and 
tranſitory, and therefore the Mind muſt give it 
Birth, and lengthen our irs Life, and entertain it 
felf with it before-hand. F He that affiitts bimſeif 
before he needs, is ſure to be afftiffed mere than be needs. 
Beaſts are {ecure from ſuch Wretchedneſs and Fo!- 
ly, and are in this reſpect much beholding to Na- 
ture, for not having given them the tormenting 
Facuities of Wit, and Memory, and Foreſight, 
like ours. Cz/ar ufed to-fay, that the beſt Death 
was that which was leaſt thought on. And there is no 
doubt, but the Pomp and Expecation of Death 
is frequently more painful and terrible than the 
Thing it ſelf. It is not here any part of my Dc- 
ſign to diſcourage or refle& upon that Premeditati- 
on, which Philoſophy and Religion require of us : 
or This is the very Tempering that hardens the 
Soul, and makes it Proof againit all Accidents and 
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Aflaults ; and a Place ſhall be reſerved for recom- Book: it. 
mending this particularly. But what I would ex- Ch. 7; :1- 


* Minus afficit ſenſus farigatio quam cogitatio. Rh 
} Plus dolet quim necefte eft, qui antedolet quym neceſſe eff. 
Le plode, 
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plode, is that Apprehenſion of Evits ro come, 
which is always Poor-ſpirited, and ſometimes 
Groundleſs, and ever Fruitleſs ; which troubles, 
and ſullies the Soul with Black Thoughts, deforms 
its Beauty, diſturbs its Quiet, and embitters all its 
Joy: And ſure it is much betrer to be abſolutely 
ſurprizzd , than thus fore-warn'd : Rather than 
think thus of Future Evils, never think at all, 
But ſetting aſide this Antedating of Evil; the ve- 
ry Anxiety, and Care, and perpetual Hankering 
after Future Contingences of any kind , the Sol- 
licitude of our Hopes, the Eagerneſs of our De- 
ſires, the Miſgivings of our Fears, are a very great 
Miſery. For beſides, that What is fatwre, is equally 
out of our power with What is pa, ( and fo theſe 
Thoughts are vain ) we are certain to receive De- 
triment by that which can do us no ſervice. ( For 
* the State of a Mind always in pain for what will hap- 
pen hereafter, is certainly weſt deplorable) It robs us 
of all ſedate Thought; deitroys all that comfortable 
Senſe, and quier Enjoyment we might have of 
preſent Advantages ; and makes it impoſſible for 
Men to ſit down eatie and fatisfy'd under any 
Diſpenfſations of the kindeſt and moſt bountiful 
Providence to them. 

Nay, Man ſtops not here; but, as if he were 
concern'd to furnith new Matter for that Miſery, 
which comes up but too thick of its own accord ; 
he cultivates and encreafes ir, by a reftlefs Curiofi- 
ty, and ftudious Purſuir of fefh Objeas, ! which 
may create, or cheriih his Unhappineſs. With 
what Eagerneſs ard Pleaſure docs he thruſt himſelf 
into Buſineſs ; and how inquiſtive and impatient 
is he to diſcover That, which, if ir would preſent 
it ſelf to his View without any Trouble of his, 
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* Calamicoſus eſt animus futuri anxius. 
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he ought rather to turn away, and hide his Eyes 
from ? And this buſie Temper is owing either to 
a Natural Reſtleſnef6, diſpoting us ro be miſerable; 
or from a vain Afﬀetation to be Judicious, and 
Wiſe, and always employ'd ; that is, in plain Ez- 
gliſh, ro make our ſelves Fools and Wretches : As 
we needs muſt be, when our Induſtry to perplex 
our ſelves is ſo great, that when we have no 
Buſineſs of our own to diſquiert us, we go abroad 
in queſt of Troubles, and officiouſly concern our 
ſelves with the Aﬀairs 'of other People. In a 
Word, Man is under exceeding great and perpe- 
tual Agitation of Mind, not only from ſuch 
Thoughts and Cares as are unneceifary, and turn 
to no account; bur fuch as are thorny, trouble- 
ſome, and injurious to him : The Preſet gives him 
Pain 3 the Pa#, Regret; the Future, Perplexity ; 
and, by his Behaviour under all this, one would 
think him afraid of nothing ſo much, as the not 
being ſufficiently Miſerable, after all his Endea- 
vours to ' render himfelf fo. And may we not 
juſtly uſe this Exclamation 3; O etched Mertals ! 
bow many Ewvils do you continually endure, which might 
with great eaſe hawe been avoided ! bow many more in- 
deed are T hoſe of yeur own, and how few in Compariſon, 
Thoſe of God's and Nature's making ! But Thus alas it 
is: Man delights himſelf in Mitery, and 1s obſtinate 
in ſeeking and cleaving to it. He chews the Cud 
upon each Misfortune, and takes great Pains that 
none ſhould be forgotten, but renews their Images 
daily and hourly. Nothing is ſo frequent, fo fami- 
lar, as Complaints ; and where Occaſions are but 
light and trivial, he cheriſhes and heightens the Re- 
ſentment ; calls himſelf the moſt unhappy Man in 
the World, and takes it ill not to be thought fo ; 
* Such Pleaſure does be find in indulging his Grief. And 


* Eft quedam dolendi volupras. 
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ſure the being. ſo very ambitious to enhance our 
Miſery, and to get the Character of Thoſe who 
excel all others in it, is a much greater Miſery, 
than never feeling or knowing our Unhappinels at 
all. * And yet this zs that querulons Creature Man, that 
fits with great Eagerneſs brooding upon his own Mi- 


ſeries, 
Thus you ſee him abundantly Miſerable, by Na- 


Jn the Re- ture and by Choice z in Reality and in Tmagination; 
medics of by Confiraint, and with Induſtry and Pleaſure. He | 


Altje 'Y. 


hath too much of it in deſpight of all Endeavours 
to the contrary ; and yet his great Fear is, that he 
ſhould not have Miſery enough. He is always in 
Chaſe of ſome freſh Unhappineſs, and in pain till 
he hath overtaken ic. But now we will take him 
in another Proſpe&, affefted with a Senſe, and 
weary of ſome particular Evil ; (for even This does 
not happen always; and many Miſeries are endured 
without any uneafie Reſentments at all ) And when 
his Mind is thus far awakened, let us next obſerve, 
how he endeavours to diſengage himſelf, and what 
Remedies are to be apply'd in order to a Cure, 
And Theſe are ſuch in truth, as rather fret and an- 
ger the Sore, than heal it ; for by quitting one E- 
vil, he only exchanges it for another, and often- 
times for a wo'ſe. But ſtill the very Change is 
pleaſing, or atleaſt, it fooths and allays the Pain 
a little. He fancies one Evil may be cured by an- 
other ; and this Imagination is owing to a vulgar 
Errour, that ſeems to have bewitch'd Mankind ; 
which makes them always ſuſpe& things that are 
eaſie and cheap; and eftcem nothing truly valuable 
and advantageous, but what cofts us dear, and is 
attended with much Labour and Difficulty. And 
This again riſes higher, ( for it is not more ſtrange 


* Homoanimal querulum, cupide ſuis incumbens _ 
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_ than true, and _— can more fully prove, that 


Man is exceeding miſerable ) That, let the Eviis 
we lie under, be what they will, ſome other Evil 
is neceſſary, for the expelling and ſubduing them 3 
and whether the Body or the Mind be the Part 
affeted, the Caſe in this reſpect is much the ſame. 
For the Diſeaſes both of the one and the other, 


- are never to be healed and taken off, but by 'Tor- 


ture, and Pain, and great Trouble : Thoſe of the 
Mind by Penance, Watchings, and Faſtings; hard 
Uſage, and courſe Fare; Confinements and Mor- 
tifications; which, notwithſtanding the Voluntari- 
neſs and Devotion of them, muſt of neceſlity be 
afflicting and pungent; becauſe the whole -eſfect 
of them would be loſt, if we could ſuppoſe them 
in any degree ſubſervient to Eaſe and Pleaſure. 
Thoſe of the Body require nauſeous Medicines, In- 
ciſions, Cauſticks, and ſevere Dietings; as They 
whoſe Unhappineſs it is to be oblig'd to a Courſe 
They are 
got between the Millſtones, ( as they fay ) ground 
and bruifed on one ſide by the Diſeaſe, and on 
the other by a Regimen as bad as the Diſcaſe. 
Thus Ignorance is cured by long laborious Stu- 
dy ; Poverty by Sweat and Toil; and Care and 
Troubl2 are as Natural in a!l the Proviſions for 
Body and Mind both, as it is for Birds to fly. 

The ſeveral Miſeries hitherto infiſted on, are fuch 


as the Body ſuffers in; or, if not peculiar to that 
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alone, yet at leaſt ſuch, as it bears a part in with #ke in. 


the Mind ; and the higheſt they go, is only to the 
meane{t of our Faculties, Imagination and Fancy. 
But Thoſe, which next fall under our Confiderati- 
on, ar of the moſt refined and Spiricual Nature, 
ſuch as are more truly deſerving of that Name z 
full of Errour, full of Malignity ; their Activity 
greater, their Influence more general, more perni- 
c10us, and more properly our pwn; and yet at the 
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ſame time leſs acknowledged, leſs perceived by us. 
And This enhances, nay doubles Man's Miſery; 


that of moderate Evils he hath a quick and ten- 


der Senſe , but thoſe which are greateſt, he knows 
not, feels at not all. Nor can he bear to be infor- 
med of them. No Body dares mention them to 


him; none will do the ingrateful good Office of 
rouching this Sore Place ; ſo hardened, fo obſti-- 


nate, ſo loſt is he in his Miſery. All therefore 
that can be allow'd us in the Caſe, is to handle 
them with all imaginable Gentleneſs, and juſt 
Glance upon them by the by 5 or rather indeed, 
to point them out at a diſtance, and give him 
ſome little Hints to exerciſe his own Thoughts up- 
©it, ſince of his own accord he is by no means 
diſppſed to rake any notice of them. And Firlt, 
The Under In reſpect of the Undeor/?ending ; Is it not a moſt 
Fanding. prodigious, and moſt lamentable Conſideration, 
that Humane Nature ſhould be ſo univerſally taint- 


ed with Errour and Z/iadaeſs * Moſt Vulgar Opint- - 
ons ( and commonly the more general, in a more ' 


eminent manner ) are erroncous and falſe ; rot ex- 
emptirg even thoſe that are receiv d with the great- 
ctt Reverence and Applauſe. Nor are thefe ſo Sa- 
cred Notions Falſe oniy ; but, which is worſe, very 
nat of them Miſchievous to Humane Society, 
and the Publick Good. And tho' ſome Wiſe Men 
( and they alas ! but very few) think more correc- 
ly of theſs Matters, than the generality of the 
World, and have a trucr Notion of them ; yer even 
Thele Men ſometimes ſuffer themſelves to be carry'd 
down with the Streaini; if not always, and in eve- 
ry Point, yet now and then, and upon ſome Oc- 
caſions. A Man muſt be very firm and well fixed, 
to item the Tide ; very hardy, and of- a found 
Conſtitution, whom an Infe&tion ſo epidemical 
cannot faſten upon. Eor indeed, Opinions that 
have got Footing everywhere, and are mag” 
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with general Applauſe, ſuch as ſcarce any Body 


dares to contradia, are like a ſweeping Flood, that 
bears down all before it. 


* Good Heaven! what Errours darken Human Sight , 
And wrap our Souls in groſs ſubſtantial Night ! 


' + Blind wretched Man! in what dark Paths of Strife, 
We walk this little Tourney of our Life ! Creech. 


To inſtance in all the fooliſh Opinions, with 
which the generality of Mankind are intoxicated, 
were much too tedious an Undertaking. But ſome 
few ſhall be juſt mention'd here, and reſerved to 
their proper places, for a more full Enlargement 
upon.them ; and ſuch are Theſe that follow. 

1. The forming a Judgment of Counſels and ,, ** 

4 Book IIL. 
Deſigns, and pronouncing them Prudent,. and Sea- qp,q. ;. 
ſonable, and Good; or the dire& Contrary ; ac- 
cording as they fucceed Wel! or Il. Whereas the 
Ifſues of all theſe things are in no degree at our 
own diſpoſal, but depend entirely upon a Higher 
Hand ; One, who, as his own Infinite Wiſdom ſees 
fir, proſpers the moſt unlikely Methods, and de- 
feats the Wiſeſt Meaſures, and moſt promiting 
Attempts. 

2, The Condemning, and utterly exploding all Dons ol 
foreign and ſtrange Things, Manners, Opinions, Laws, Chap. 8. 
Cuſtoms, Obſervances, and looking upon them as bar- 
barous and Wicked, without ever examining into 
the Matter, or knowing of what Nature and Con- 
ſequence they are: And all this, for no other rea- - 
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* Proh ſuperi ! quantum mortalia pefora czce 
Nottis habent ? 

+ O miſeras hominum mentes & peCtora czca, 
Qualibus in tenebris vitz, quantiſque periclis 
Degitur hoc evi quodcunque eſt ? Lucrer. Lib. 2. 
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fon, but that they are New to Us, and pradtifed 
only in remote Countreys, and difterent from the 
Vogue and Uſage of our own. As if We were 
the common Standard for all the World to take 
Meaſures by ; and nothing could poſſibly be com- 
mendable or convenient, but what hath been re- 
ceived, and is in requeſt, in that little Spot 
of Ground, where our particular Lot hath 
fallen, 

2. Somewhat diſtant from This, is the efteeming 
and extolling Things, becauſe they are New, or 


Scarce, or Strange, or Difficult ; which are the Four | 


powerful Charms, that attra&, and pet fo abſolute 
Aſcendent over Vulgar Souls : And very often it 
happens, that the Things prized highly upon theſe 
Accounts, are mere Vanities and Trittes, and have 
neither intrinſick Goodneſs, nor Uſefulneſs, nor 
any other Conlideration to recommend them. For 
what can be more juſtly deſpicable, than. That 
Prince, who is faid to value himſelf extremely, 
upon an Art he had, of ſtanding ata diſtance, and 
throwing Grains of Millet through the Eye of a 
Needle? 

4. All thoſe ſuperſtitious Opinions, and unac- 
countable Whimfies, which debaſe and enſlave -the 
Minds of Children, and Women, and all the weak 
and ignorant part of Mankind. 

5. The efteeming Men more or lefs, according 
to their worldly Advantages ; and proportioning not 
our Reſpeas on!y, but our Opinions too, to their 
Riches, Houours, and Preferments ; as if the Va- 
lue of a Horſe were to be taken from his Trap- 
pings ; ard tlic Buyer, to know his good Qualities, 
and adjult his Price, ſhouid look no farther than 
the giittering Eridle and embroidered Saddle. 

6: Therating T hings not according to their Real, 
Natural, and Intrinſick Worth, which oftentimes 
3s conceal d ; but according to the Outward "oy 
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and Shew ; the Pomp and Figure, the Noiſe 
they make, and the Reputation they have in the 
World. 

7. The thinking, that a Man is ſufficiently reven- 


ged of his Enemy, when he kills him ; whereas | 


This is to put him under Shelter, and out of the 
Reach of all manner of Evil, and to expoſe one's 
own ſelf to it. Tis to take away from him all 
power of Feeling, or being hurt by the Revenge 
we intend ; and that very Act, which deſigns him 
the greateſt Miſchief, fa him at perfect Eaſe. 
This is a Folly that may be reduc'd to the former 
Head of Weakneſs, and is a Branch of That, as 
well as of Miſery. | 

8. The reckoning it a moſt inſupportable Injury 
and Unhappineſs, and that a Man becomes an 
Object of Contempt, for being a Cxckold, For how 
can we potflibly wrong our Judgment more, than 
by thinking meanly of a Man, and that he is 
juſtly ridiculous and deſpicable, for the Fault of 
another ; which he is ſo far from having any 
hand in, that tis plain he never approved ut? 
The Caſe is much the ſame in our having a 
worſe Opinion of any Man, for being a 
Baſtard. | 

9. The diſeſteeming what is preſent, and our 
own, and ſuch as we are in ſecure and peaceable 
poſſeflion of ; and being infinicely fond of the ve- 
ry ſame Things when we have them not, and 
merely becauſe they belong to ſome Body elle. 
As if Preſence and Poſtetiion abared the real 
Worth of a Thing ; and the nor having it were a 
Recomniendation ſufficient to raiſe the Price of 
it in our Accounts. 
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* Poor Envious We, deſpiſe 
Virtue when preſent 3 when it flies, 
Stand and gaze after it with longing Eyes. Creech. 


Hence came the Proverb of No Prophet being receiv'd 
with Honour in his own Country. Thus to lower the 
Value of any thing, there needs no more than to be 
the Owner and Enjoyer of it : Thus Husbands look 
upon their own Wives, and Fathers upon their 
Children, with Indifference and Difdain. IF you 
would put an End to your Love, ( ſay the Men of 
the Town ) Marry your Miſtreſs, and the Buſineſs is done 
effettually. Thus every Other Man's Servant is bet- 
ter, His Horſe fleeter, His'Houſe more convenient 
than our Own. Tis pretty odd, I confeſs, to pre- 
fer things purely imaginary, before Thoſe that are 
real and ſubſtantial; and yet this is rhe Caſe of 
that unreaſonable Valuation we put upon things 
that are abſent, and at a diſtance, and other Peo- 
ples; upon things Before we have them, and After 
we have loſt them. The Reaſon of ſo unequal a 
Proceeding in theſe two Caſes laſt mention'd, 
ſeems to be This; That the Value we ſet upon things 
Before we have them, is not proportion'd to their 
real intrinſick Worth, but to the falſe Idea's our 
own Imaginations form, or the vain Boaſts other 
People make of them ; Both which are always big- 
ger and more beautiful than the Life: But Poſſel- 
ſion and Experience diſcover the Truth, and then 
we learn to rate them after the Excellence they 
actually have, and the Benefit that can be made 
out of them. Again ; The things we have loſt are 
lookt upon with Melancholy, and much Regret, 
becauſe then we conſider them entire, and in the 
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* Virtutem incolumem odimus. 
Sublatam ex oculis querimus invidi. Horaz. Od: 24. Lib. 3. 
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Groſs, whereas the Uſe and Enjoyment we had of 
them was not ſo, but by Piece-meals, and by little 
at a time. In which Men are commonly much 
more unkind to Themſelves, than they need to be: 
For they defer their own Happineſs, reſerve it for 
a farther Day, and always promiſe themſelves Time 


. and Opportunities enough for enjoying it hereaf- 
ter ; ſo that even what they have, wy are ſo 


ſtingy in the uſe of, that they are ſcarce ſenſible of 
what they poſſeſs ; and it is in a manner all one as 
if they had it not. And This ſeems to be the true 


' account, why the Paflion and Concern for our 


Loſſes and our Wants, is more vehement and vili- 
ble, than the Pleaſures and Satisfactions taken in 
what we poſſeſs. And in this no doubt we muſt 
allow a great Mixture of Weakneſs as well as M/e- 
79. We are not ſufficient for full and perfe& En- 
joyment, and only capable of Deſiring intenſely 
and in perfection, There is indeed a vicious Tem- 
per of the Mind, direaly oppoſite to That I have 


| been ſpeaking of ; which is, 'That Degree of Self- 


ſufficiency and Satisfaction, that whatever We are, 
or have, appears to us incomparably better than all 
the World beſides. We can be pleas'd, nay, we 
can be in common Charity with nothing but our 
Own ; and whatever is ſo, nothing can be ſuperior, 
nothing equal, nothing like or comparable to it. 
I dare not fay this Quality argues Men any Wiſer 
than the other; but all the World, I believe, will 
admit, that it makes them Eaſier, and contributes 
much more to their Happineſs and Content. 

Iv. The ſhewing one's ſelf forward and zealous 
upon all occaſions, to reſent things warmly, and 
engage in Diſputes with Peremptorineſs and Paflion, 
as often a there is any fair and plauſible PretenCe 
given, of appearing to be a Man affectionately con- 
cern'd for Juſtice, or Religion ; for promoting the 


Publick Good, or gaining the Loye of the People. 
* For 
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&« For as theſe are Things which onght to be very 
&* precious, and no good Man mult neglect them in 
© their Seaſons ; ſo it requires Diſcretion to choofe 
© thoſe Seaſons, and to manage and temper an ho- 
© neft Zeal. Every Man that is well-diſpoſed, is 
© not qualified for the Undertaking ; and every 
«© Time and Company is not fit for Him that is qua- 
«© lihed, to undertake it 1n. 

1x. The putting on exceſſive Melancholy ,. or 


XXxXFH. ſuffering our ſelves to bc really afflicted, and mourn 


to a great degree, upon the Death of a Friend, or 
any other Calamity that befals him : And to ima- 
vine, that a Moderate degree of Paſſion upon ſuch 
Occaſions, argues wane of Aﬀedtion and fin- 
cere Friendſhip. This is not only Miſery, but an 


_ exceeding Vanity too, and as common as it is 


vain. 

I2. The bearing a very great regard to thoſe 
Actions, which require a great deal of buſtle and 
ftir in the doing, and make a Noiſe in the World; 
and to flight and undervalue all that are done in 
a ftill, ſedate, and obſcure manner : As if no Ef- 
feats could ever follow upon ſuch a dull, heavy 
way of proceeding ; but all Men were aſleep, 
and did nothing, that do it not with Hurry and 
Clutter. In ſhort ; All thoſe vain Preferences, 
which Men give to Art above Nature, are like- 
wiſe of this kind ; for One of Thefe, works with 
Labour and Obſervation z the Other eaſily, quiet, 
and unfeen. And thus whatever is fwell'd, and 
blown up by Induſtry and Invention ; that which 
cracks about our Ears, and ſtrikes ſtrongly upon 
our Senſes, ( and all this is Artificial ) we reſpe&t 
and value highly; infinitely above That which is 
mild, and gentle, and ſimple, ad uniform, and 
COMmmuon z be ſuch are the P:oducts of Nature. 
The former of Theſe awakens us into Attenti- 
an ; the latter advances filently,, and leaves, or 
lays us aſleep. | 13. The 
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13. The putting unfair - and perverſe Inter- 
pretations upon the good Actions of Others; and 
when the Thing is well in it ſelf, attributing it to 
baſe, or trifling, or wicked Cauſes or Occaſions. 
So did They, whom Plutarch is angry with, for 
pretending, that the Death of Caro the Younger 
proceeded from no other Principle, than his Fear 
of Czſar; And ſome Others yet more ſenſeleſly, 
charg'd it upon Ambition. This is a moſt infalli- 
ble Symptom of a ſick Judgment; a Diſeaſe that 
proceeds, either from Wickedneſs at home, and a 
2eneral Corruption of the Will and Manners, di- 
{poſing Men to pervert every Thing to the worſt 
Senſe ; or elſe from Uneaſineſs and Envy againſt 
Perſons that are better than Themſelves ; or elſe 
from a Miſ-giving- Quality within, which redu- 
ces all their Belief to the Compaſs and Size of 
their own Abilities ; ſo meaſuring others by their 


' own Standard; believing Every one as bad as they 


know Themſelves to be ; and abſolutely incapable 
of doing things better, or propoſing nobler Ends 
in their Actions, than their own uſually are. Or 
perhaps, as probable an Account of this as any of 
the former, may be a Natural Weakneſs and Lit- 
tleneſs of Soul, which, like tender Eyes, cannot 
bear to look at ſo ſtrong and clear a Light, as 
that which Virtue ſheds, when Pure, and in its 
native Beauties. Nor is it amiſs here to take no- 
tice of a Practice exceeding common; which is, 
Men's affeting to ſhew the Nicery of their Fucdg- 
ment, and the Smartneſs of their Wit, 1n finding 
Faults, ſuppreſſing , extenuating , diſguiſing Cir- 
cumſtances, ſetting Things in their worſt Light, 
and eclipſing the Glory of the braveſt Aions. 


In all which, one would wonder they ſhould 


ſuppoſe any thing worth valuing themſelves up- 
on ; ſince it is manifeſt, all Dexterity of this 


kind is a much greater Demonſtration of _ 
Ill- 
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TI-Nature, than it can be of their Parts ; and as it 
1s the Vileſt and moſt Dilingenuous, fo is it the 
Eafieſt and mioſt Vulgar way of Wit, in the 
World. 

14. Another, which ſeems to be a very con- 
vincing Teſtimony of the Atiſery of Humane Minds, 
( tho! fomewhat more nice, and out of the way 
of common Obſervation ) is, That the Soul in its 
calm, and found, and compoſed Eſtate, can riſe 
no higher than the perception of thoſe Objeas, 
and the performance of ſuch Operations, as are 
Common, and Natural, and of a moderate Size : 
But in order to the raiſing it up to ſuch as are 
Divine and Supernatural, ſuch as admit Men into 
the Secrets of Heaven, it is diftemper'd, and vio- 
lently agitated ; either by vehement Impulſes, Ex- 
taftes, and Enthuſiaſms; or by Trances and deep 
Sleeps. This I gather, not only from the Tripods 
and Oracles of the Heathen Pythia, but from the au- 
cthentick Accounts given us of Revelations, and the 
extraordinary Manifeſtations God was pleaſcd -to 
make of Himſelf to Prophets, and Holy Men in 
Scripture : Such as Abraham, and Exzckie!, and Da- 
niel, and others in the Old Teſtament ; and St. Pc- 
ter,” and St. Paul in the New. Ail which Inſtances 
ſeem to argue, that the only Natural ways of 
attaining to theſe extraordinary Communications, 
are by Tranſport and Sleep, by PViſfons and 
Dreams. So that our Mind, it ſeems, is never 
ſo Wiſe, as when it is out of its Senſes; nor e- 
ver ſo truly Awake, as in Sleep. It arrives beſt 
at its Journey's End, by leaving the Common 
Road ; and takes the Nobleſt and moſt ſucceſsful 
Flights, when its own Faculties appear moſt 
depreſſed ; as if it were neceſſary to Loſe it ſelf 
for the Finding ſomewhat better and more lof- 
ty; and to be Miſerable in order to its being 


Happy. 
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Happy. © This ſeems moſt Natural, becauſe we 4dverr. 


© are aſſured it was moſt uſual; not that there 
© was an impoliibility. of other Methods, but that 
© theſe were beſt adapted to Humane Infirmities. 
* And therefore it is worth obſerving upon this 
© Occaſion, what Truth Himſelf mentions, as a 
«* Prerogative, by which Moſes was diſtinguiſhed 


*from other Prophets: In that God talked with Deut.xii. 


* him Face to Face, as a Man talketh to has Friend ; that 
*j5s, Eaſily and Familiarly, without any of thoſe ve- 
© hement Commotions of Body, or extatick Rap- 
© tures of Soul, which the reit of Mankind us'd 
©to feel upon ſuch Occaſions. And this proves, 
© both that the Other Method was ſo ordinary as 
© to juſtifie our Author's Obſervation; and yer 
* that there was no utter Incapacity for this freer 
© way, in Humane Nature, (which deſerved this 
© additional Remark upon it); for God, who 1s 
© abſolute Maſter of Nature, can reveal himſelf 
*in what manner he ſees fir. 

15. Laſtly, Can any greater Deſe&t or Miſery 
be imagin'd incident to the Minds of Men, than 
the Negle&t and Diſefteem of their beſt and moſt 
uſeful Faculty ? And yer This is almoſt every one's 
Caſe, while we extol Memory and Imagination, and 
are fond of excelling in Theſe, but let the Fudg- 
ment lie jdle and unimprov'd ; no Care taken to 
employ it, nor any account at all made of ir. 
Do but look abroad a little, and you will ſoon 


be convinced of what I ſay. For what are all the _ 
neat Harangues, the learned Treatiſes, the quaint 


Diſcourſes, the celebrated Sermons and Books, with 
which the World is ſo mightily taken 3 What, in 
a Word , are all the Productions of this fruirful 
Age, ( the Works of fome few Great Men only 
excepted ) but common Places and Quotations, 
tack'd and fild up together ; a Collection of other 


Men's Labours put into a new Method, with ſome 


few 
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few Strokes and Illuſtrations, and ſo naturaliz'd, 
and made all our Own ? And what can we make 
of this, but a work of Memory; the Excellency 
of 'a School-Boy, and That which requires very 
little Brains or Trouble, as to all that part which 
we pick up from. Authors, and find ready cut to 
our Hands ; And the Work of Imagination , for 
thoſe lictle Graces and Garnitures, which make 
up the much leſs part, added by our Selves ? This 
oftentimes is mere Vanity; no one Stroke of a Ju- 
dicious Man, no one eminently Good Guality di- 
ſcernible in it; and accordingly the Authors 
themſelves, under whoſe Names good Things 
are publiſhed, are often known to be Perſons of 
weak Parts, and very indifferent Judgment; looſe 
in their Principles, and debauch'd in theic Morals, 
And how much better than ail. this is it, to hear 
a good honeſt Farmer, or a common Shopkeeper, 
ralking in their own Gibberiſh, plain downright 
Truths, in a dry rough way, without Trick or 
Preſs to adorn and fet them off; and giving 
good uſeful Advice, which is the Natural Pro- 
duct of ſound Senſe, and an unſophilticated 
Judgment ? 

Xo. Thus much for our Underffanding. The Will is 
The Wil. in no degree inferiour in Mifery , but hath at 
leaſt as many Sources; and the Inſtances of ir are 
more deplorable, than any under the former Head. 
Theſe are indeed innumerable; ſome few of them 

are ſuch as follow. 


7. The being more deſirous to be thought Virtuous 
and Good, than really to be ſo; and when one does 
good Actions, doing them more for the ſake of O- 
thers, than our Own ;5 making Reputation a more 
powerful Motive and Principle of Virtue, than 
Conſcience ; coveting and taking greater Satisfacti- 


on in the Commendation and Applauſe of the 
World, 
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World, than in the ſecret Conſciouſneſs and Com- 
fort of having done our Duty. 

2. The being much more forward and eager to 
revenge an Injury or Affront, than to acknowledge a 
Favour, and return a Kindneſs: Infomuch that 
to own an Obligation is a perfect "Trouble, and 
Mortification, a lefiening one's ſelf ; but the taking 
Satisfaction reputed a Pleaſure, a Pride, an Ad- 
vantage. And what can be a greater Reproach 
to our Nature, what more betray the Baſeneſs and 
Malignity of it, than the veritying that Obſerva- 
tion 3 * Thanks are a Toit and a Burden ; but a Reta- 
liation of Injuries ws eſteemed an Addition and a 
Gain 2 
' 3. The being more violent and fierce in the 
Paſſion of Hatred, than in That of Love; more 
diſpoſed to, more vehement in Detraction and 
Calumnies, than in our Commendations and 
g00d Characters of Men and Actions; to feed 
upon Evil rather than Good ; and entertain ill Re- 
ports, and an odious Repreſentation of our Neigh- 
bour, with more fentible Relith than his Praiſes ; 
To enlarge more willingly upon Theſe, allow them 
a greater - Share in our Converſation, to employ 
one's Wit, and Arts of Exprefiion upon this Sub- 
jet rather than the Contrary. As the generality 
of Hiſtorians, Orators, and Poets do, who are cold 
and flat in refating Men's Virtues, but tharp and 
poignant, eloquent and moving in the Deſcripti- 
on of their Vices: And thus we find, that the Ex- 
preflions, and Figures of Rhetorick, which ſerve 
to expoſe and blacken Men and Things, are mighty 
different, much more full and copious, more .em- 
phatical and lignificative, than Thoſe which are em- 
ployed in Recommendation and Praiſe. 


* Gratia oneri eſt, Ultio in quwſtu habetur. 
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Book IL. 4. The declining Evil, and addicting one's Self 

Chap.-3. to Good, upon falſe and improper Ends ; when 
This is not the reſult of Virtuous Motions and In- 
clinations from within, nor the Dictate of Natu- 
ral Reaſon, nor the Love of Virtue, nor the Senſe 
of Duty ; but ſome Conſideration altogether fo- 
reign, and wide of the Matter. Some mean and. 
ſordid Proſpe& of Gain and Intereſt ; the Itch of 
Vain-glory, the Hope of Advancement, the Fear 
of Reproach, Complyance with Cuftcm, Obſequi- 
ouſneſs to the Company ; and, in a Word, the not 
doing Good for the ſake of doing it, and becauſe it 
becomes us, and binds our Conſcience ; but upon 
{ome occaſional Motive, and external Circumſtance, 
that happen'd to fall in with us at that time. 
And at this rate, the greateſt part of Mankind 
are only good by Chance. Which gives the true 
Reaſon of their being ſo extremely various , and 
unequal, and fickle, and inconſiſtent with Them- 
{elves; for ſo muſt all things needs be, that are 
govern'd by Impulſe and Accident ; and nothing 
but true and well-weigh'd Principles, grounded up- 
on Duty and Reaſon, can produce a ſteddy, con- 
{tant, and uniform Virtue. 

5. The leſſening our Aﬀection for the Perſons 
we have wronged, and that for no other Reaſon, 
but merely . becauſe we have done them an Inju- 
Ty. Is not this very odd ? What account can. be 
given of it? We cannot pretend that this Coldneſs 
always proceeds from Apprehenſions of Revenge; 
for perhaps the injur'd Party hath no ſuch Thought, : 
and is as kindly diſpoſed to Us, as ever : But the 
Reaſon ſeems to be, that the very Sight and Re- 
membrance of him accuſes Us to our Selves, and 
our Conſcience takes theſe Occaſions to fly in'our 
Faces, and reproach our Baſeneſs and Indifcretion. 
So that if the Perfon offending does not abate of 
his Kindnefs, this is a good Argument that he _ = 
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offend wilfully, and is not conſcious to himſelf of 
any thing that can give him a juſt Diſfatisfacti- 
on at his own Proceedings. For, commonly ſpeak- 
king, Every one that offends knowingly, and with 
a malicious Deſign, changes in his Afﬀection afrer- 
wards, and zither turns an Enemy, or at leaſt ve- 
ry cold: and indifferent; according to that uſual 
Proverb, * He that does the Wrong, never forgives. 

6. An Obſervation not much unlike the former, 
may be made, concerning Perfons who have high- 
ly oblig'd us : The Sight of ſuch is often an Un- 
ealineſs ; it upbraids us with a Debt, and awakens 
ungrateful Remembrances of our Want, either of 
Diſpoſition,or of Power to requite Them.Nay, ſome- 
times Men are ſo abominably wicked, as even to 
rejoyce at the Death of a Benefactor, becauſe it 
eaſes them of this ſort of Pain, according to the 
Remark of an Old Author ; Some the more they 
have been obliged, the worſe they hate : A ſmall Debt 
makes a Man your Friend, but a great one will be ſure 
to make him your Enemy. | 

7. The taking Delight in Miſchief ; being glad 
at the Pains, and Dangers, and Difficulties of 0- 
ther People ; and conceiving a ſecret Indignation 
and Diſpleaſure art their Proberkey and Promotion. 
Nor do I mean here any ſuch Envy or Uneaſi- 
neſs as proceeds from Paflion and particular Re- 
ſentment ; for this is chargeable upon the Vices 
of ſingle Perſons only. But the Thing I aim at 


is the common Temper, and natural Condition , 
of Mankind in general, which, without any Pique, ' 


or Spleen, or Provocation , diſpoſes even Good 
Men't to receive a ſort of Satisfaction from the 
Riſques of Men in Seas and Storms; to be an- 
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gry at any Preference of our Friends before Us, 
either in point of Merit or Fortune ; to laugh at 
any little Misfortune that happens to "them * ; 
All this argues the Seeds of Ill-Nature to 
be thick ſown, and to have taken deep Root 
in Us. - 

«© The Firſt of theſe Inſtances, which of all the 
© reſt ſeems moſt hard-hearted, Lucretius gives a 
*© much more innocent account of, and acquits it 
* of the ſevere Imputation laid upon it here, in 
© the beginning of his Second Book. And indecd, 
© what is ſaid There upon that one Inſtance, is 
©* applicable to all Here mention'd, which are owing 
* tothe Love of our Selves, and comparing our 
* own Caſe with that of other People. 

T x pleaſant when the Seas are rough, to ſtand, 

And view another's Danger, ſafe at Land ; 

Not *cauſe he's troubl'd; but "tis ſweet to ſee 

Thoſe Cares and Fears, from which our Selves are free. 


Mr. Creech. 


* And ſure there is a great difference between Ma- 


© tgnity and Self-Love; between Tenderneſs for 
* our own Safety, and a Malicious Joy in Cala- 
& mities and Dangers. 

In a Word; To give you a true Repreſentation 
of the greatneſs of our Miſery, I only add, That 
the World abounds with Three ſorts of Men, 
which out-do all the reſt, both in Number and 
Reputation ; and. thoſe are The Superſtitions, The 
Formal , and The Pedantick; Theſe, tho' they 
are concern'd in different Matters, move by diffe- 
rent Springs, and a& upon different Stages, ( for 
the Three principal Topicks are Religion, Common 
Converſation, and Learning ; and each of Theſe is 
the Field appropriated to each of theſe Perſons ; Re- 
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ligion to the Superſtitions 3 Common Converſation, and 

the Dealings of Humane Life, to the Formal; and 

Learning to the Pedants) But Theſe, I ſay, tho' 

engag'd in Matters ſo diſtant, are yet all caſt in 

the ſame Mould, and agree in their general Qua- 

lities and Characters ; That they are all weak and 

mean Souls, extremely defective either in Natu- ” 

ral or Acquird Abilities, incapable or ignorant ; 

Men of dangerous Opinions, ſick Judgments, nay | 

ſick of a Diſeaſe that ſcarce ever admits 'of a 

Recovery. For all the Pains and Trouble you 

zive your ſelf to inſtruct theſe Men better, is but 

ſo much Time and Labour loſt upon them : They 

are ſo much in the Wrong, and fo highly con- 

ceited that none who differ from them can be in 

the Right, that no good is ever to be done. If 

you will take "Their Judgments, none are compa- 

rable to themſelves for Virtze or for Wiſdom. Ob- 

finacy and Self-[ufficiency, which every where hath 

too great an Aſcendent , reigns Abſolute here, 

and 1s in its proper Kingdom. Whoever hath 

once drunk in the Infection of theſe Evils, there 

are little or no Hopes left of ever making him 

a found Man again. For what is there more ex- 

quiſitely fooiiſh, what more ſtiff and inflexible than 

theſe Fellows 2 They are ſecur'd by a double Bar- 

rier from the Conqueſts of Reaſon and Perſuaſli- 

on ; Firſt, by their Weakneſs, and Natural Incapa- 

city, which diſables them from ſeeing the Strength 

of Arguments and Reproofs ; and then. by a falſe 

Confidence in their own Excellencies above the 

reſt of the World, which makes them deſpiſe all 

Others, as their Inferiours, unable ro adviſe, and 

unfit to reform Thoſe, who are already ſo much wi- 

ſer and better than They. The Super 

As for the Superſtitions, they are highly Injuri- p;170ue. 

ous to God, and dangerous Enemies to True Re- See 

ligion, They diſguiſe themſelves with a Mask of _ II. 
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Piety, and Zeal, and Reverence, and Love for 
God ; and this Jeſt they carry ſo far, as to teaze 
and torment themſelves with Auſterities and Suf- 
ferings, that were never requir'd at their Hands. 
And what is to be done with ſuch infatuated 
Wretches as Theſe, who imagine that thoſe volun- 
tary Afictions are highly meritorious ; that the 
Almighty is indebted to them, and much oblig'd by 
Works which he never commanded ; and that all 


the reſt ought to be releaſed in conſideration of - 


Theſe ? Tell them, they take things by the wrong 
Handle ; that they ſtretch, and pervert, and miſ- 
underſtand the Scriptures, and lay Burdens upon 
themſelves, more and heavier than God ever laid. 
Their Anſwer is, that They intend well ; ( and 
that Intention they doubt not will Save them ) that 
what they dois from a Principle of Piety and De- 
votion, and cannot want Merit and Acceptance 
upon that Account. Beſides, there is ſomething of 
Intereſt in all this, which you can never prevail 
with them to part with ; for what Gain is to be 
propoſed in Proſpe&, what Satisfaction to be re- 
ceiv'd in Preſent, which can make them amends 
for the mighty Expectations and Raptures of that 
fond Notion, that by this means God becomes Their 
Debtor, and they merit at His Hands ? 

The Formaliſts are a ſort of People entirely devo- 
ted to Form, and Shew, and Outſide ; and Theſe 
think themſelves at liberty to indulge their Paſli- 
ons, and gratifie any, though never ſo unlawful, 
Deſires, without Check and Controul, provided 
they do not offend againſt the Letter of the Law, 
nor omit any of thoſe external Obſervances, which 
are required in their Behaviour, and lookt upon as 


the Rules oi Living. Here you ſhall ſee an old 


griping Jew, that hath brought God knows how 
many Families to Beggery and Ruine; but he hath 
done no hurt in all this: For he neyer asked for 

more 
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more than his Own, at leaſt . what he thought ſo; 
and if upon theſe Demands, Arreſts, and Suits, 
and Prifons have enſu'd, yet he only ſuffer'd the 
Law to take irs Courſe ; and who can blame this 
honeſt Man for coming by his Right in the way 
of Juſtice ? But O Good God! how many good 
things are neglected, and how many wicked and 
barbarous things done, under the pretence of Forms, 
and the Protection of the Laws ! Nothing can be 


truer, than that Extremity of Right 3s Extremity of 


Wrong. He that makes This the Rule of all his 
Proceedings, and allows himſelf to take the Ad- 
vantage of the Law upon every occaſion, is fo far 
from an honeſt May, tht he is one of the moſt dan- 
gerous Knaves. Such Reaſon was there for that Say- 
ing us d to this purpoſe ,. God deliver us from the 
Formaliſts. —_ SC 

By Pedants, T mean a ſort of prating Fellows, 
who firſt tumble over Books. with great Pains and 
Study, and afterwards let fly in all Companizs, and 
vend all they have pick'd up-.in their Reading, with 
as much Impertinence and Oftentation ; and all 
this too, to turn a Penny, and promate their In- 
tereſt, or their Credit by it. There are not in 
the World a Pack of more little Mercenary Wretches, 
more unfit for Buſineſs, and yet at the ſame time 
more forward, and preſuming, and conceited of 
Themſelves. Hence perhaps it is, that in all Coun- 
tries, and all Languages, Pedant and Scholar are 
Terms of Ridicu/e and Reproach. To do a thing 
aukwardly, is to do it like a Scholar. To behave 
one's ſelf like a Clown, and be ignorant of the 
World, is to be a were Scholar. Such Scholars I 
mean as Theſe I am now treating of ; for theſe 
Reflections do not concern Learned Men in ge- 
neral, but ſuch ſuperficial Pretenders to it, as are 
only walking and living Nomenclatures; that have 
a Memory ſtuff'd full of Other Men's Know- 
| Aa 4 ledge, 
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ledge, but none at all of their Own. Their Judg- 
ment, their Wi!l, and their Conſciences are not 
one whit improved by it; They are never the 
wiſer, ner more prudent; never the more dex- 
trous in Pufineſs, nor the more honeſt. and virtuous, 
for all the Schemes and Inſtitutions they have run 
thro'. They can repeat Theſe, but they have not 
digeſted them ; are Maſters of the Speculative part, 
but know nothing of the Application and Practice. 
So that all the fruit of their fiudy is but to 
make them the more acquired, more egregious 
Fools ; more full of Themſelves, and more noilje 
and inſupportable in all Companies. "They ſwell 


their Memory, but ſink their Wit, and adulterate 


their Underſtandings. And in ſuch Perfons as Theſe, 


o. That Aiſery is moit conſpicuous, which we lately 
-. Placed the Jaſt of that fort, with which the 


Intelletual Faculty of the Mind ſeems princi- 
pally affected. 


CHAP. A. 
V. Prejumption, 


E are now come to the laſt, and moſt hide- 


ous Line of the whole Picture ; which 

makes up the other Branch of Pliny's Deſcription ; 
For this is indeed the Deformity of our Nature, 
the Banc of our Minds, the Source of the worlt 
and molt erroneous Opinions, both Publick and 
Private ; and yet, as bad as it 1s, tis a Vice na- 
tural to, and born with every Man. Now we 
ſhall do well to conſider this Preſumpticn in its ſeve- 
ral Reſpes, above, below, upon the level, within, 
and without us. . As the Object 1s God, _ the 
| Civ- 
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Celeſtial Bodies, Terreſtrial Bodies, and Beaſts ; 
Man our Equal, and our own Selves : And the 
whole Matter will turn at laſt upon theſeTwo Points, 
The ſetting too high an. Eſtimate upon our Own, 
and too low upon Other Things ; Every Man in 
this Senſe deſerving the Character given by our 
Bleſſed Saviour, of the Phariſees, They truſted in Them- 
ſelves, and deſpiſed Others. A Word or two now up- 
on each of the fore-mentioned Particulars. 

And Firſt, with regard to Almighty God, ( it 


1s a horrible and melancholy Truth, but true it Pre 
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is, that ) all Superſtition and falſe Worſhip, the fret of 


affected Exceſles, and the Wilful Defects in our 
Religious Services, are entirely owing to the want 
of a ſufficient Eſteem and Reverence for God; the 
not being ſenſible what ſort of Being He 1s, 
and entertaining ſuch Opinions and Idea's of the 
Divine Nature, as are not ſufficiently lofty, and 
pure, and refined. Now by ſaying ſufficiently fo, I 
would not be underſtood, that our Apprehenfions 
ſhould bear any proportion to the Eſſential Great- 
neſs of his Majeſty ; for God is Infinite, and ad- 
mits of no proportion at all. Conſequently there 
is no pollibility in Nature, that our Conceptions 
ſhould ever ſoar up to ſuch a height and ſufficiency as 
This; And therefore I mean that ſufficiency only to 
be wanting, which Nature hath made us capa- 
ble of, and Duty requires from us. We do not 
raiſe nor direc our Minds, nor dart our Thoughts 
ſtrong, or high enough, when we form Notions of 
the Divinity : Alas! why do I ſay, not high and 
{trong enough 2 when it is but too evident, and 
our Actions ſpeak it out, that we entertain very 
feeble, and mean, and low Apprehenſions of him. 
And we ſerve him indeed: accordingly ; we offer 
him Things moſt unworthy of him, and deal with 
him more baſely and diſreſpedtfully, than we pre- 
tend, or dare, to do, with ſeveral of his Creatures. 
We 


God. 
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We diſcourſe, not of his Forks only, ( which yet 
command ſome Regard becauſe they are His ) but 
we talk of his Efenxce and Majeſty , determine his 
Will, interpret his Judgments, paſs Sentence upon 
the Di(penſations of his Providence, and all this more [ 
peremptorily, more fawcily, than any Man of | * 
good Manners would take upon him to do, with | 
the Counſels and Proceedings of his Prince. And 
yet every one thinks he may make bold with his 
God jin;;Caſes, where to uſe the ſame Freedoms 
wit: any Perfon of Honour, would be condemn- 
ed for inſuſferable Rudeneſs and Contempt. A 
great many Men would reje&t ſuch Service and 
Homage, and think themſelves highly injured and 
affronxd, if we ſhould talk fo meanly of them, 
_ and -wnake uſe of their Name upon ſuch trifling 
Occaſions, and in ſo contemptuous a manner as 
we &o that of God. We undertake to manage 
him; go about to flatter and careſs, to bend and 
bring him over, to bribe and to compound with 
him ; nay, I might tremble to ſay it, ſome think 
even to brave and dare him, to ſnarle and grume 
ble, to take things ill, and be exceeding angry at 
him. Czſar bad his Pilot hoiſt Sails boldly, and 
fear nothing tho* Winds and Seas, and Stars and 
Fate were againſt him, but buoy himſelf up with 
this Confidence, in oppoſition to all Difficulcies, 
That He who had Cafar aboard, could not miſcarry. 
Auguſtus, after having been Tempeſt-beaten at Sea, 
took upon him to ſet Neptune at Defiance, and by 
way ot Revenge, ordered his Image to be taken 
away from among the reſt of the Gods, and ex- 
cluded the ſolemn Proceflion at the Ludi Circenſes. 
Xerxes {courged the Seas, and ſent a Challenge to 
Mount Athos, The Thracians, when it Thunders 
and Lightens, ſhoot Arrows up againſt Heaven, 
with all their Might, that by this means they may 
bring the Gods to Reaſon. And there goo a 
tory 
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Story of a certain Chriſtian King, in a neighbour- 
ing Country, whom when God had ſeverely cha- 
ſtized, he ſwore he would be revenged on him ; 
and to make his Words good, commanded, Thar 
or Ten Years next enſuing, no Perſon within his Domini- 
ons ſhould dare to put up any Prayers to God, or make men- 
tion of his Name any other way. 


* Nought x too hard for Man. 

Grown Giants in Impiety, 

Our Impious Folly dares the Sky. 

We dare aſſault Jove's glorious Throne, 
Nor ( ſtill averſe to his Command ) 

Will we permit has lifted Hand 

To lay hu Thunder down. Creech. 


But not to inſiſt longer upon ſuch prodigious Ex- 
travagances, Does not the general Temper and 
Practice of Mankind juſtifie that Character given 
by Pliny; That no Creature is more miſerable, and yet 
none more proud than Man? For, onthe one hand, he 
forms to himſelf vaſt Conceits of the particular 
Love, and Regard, and tender Care God hath for 
him ; thinks himſelf the chief, the only Fa- 
yourite of Heaven ; and yet this Darling ſerves him 
after a moſt unbecoming manner, and worſe than 
the pooreft and moſt defficable of all his Creatures. 
How then ſhall we reconcile theſe Extremes? How 
can a Life ſo wretched, a Homage ſo poor and 
baſe, meet and dwell together in the ſame Perſon, 
with ſuch glorious Notions of Himſelf, and a Pre- 
ference ſo vaſtly great above all the Creation be- 


— 
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* Audax Iapeti genus 
Nil mortalibus arduum. 
Celum ipſum petimus ſtultitia, neque 
Per noſtrum patimur ſcelus 
Iracunda Jovem ponere fulmina. Horaz. Lib. 1. Od. 3. 
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ſides ? Is not This to be an Angel and a Swine at 
once ? And indeed Men, who entertain theſe Opi- 
nions, and diſhonour God, by living in a Diſagree- 
ment with them (as the generality of Mankind do) 
muſt b2 content to bear the Reproach of a great 
Philoſopher to ſome Vicious and Hypocritical Chri- 
{ſtians 3 That they Were the braveſt Fellows in the World 
at talking, but the pitifulleſt and moſt contemptible Wretches 
in their Lives and Actions. 

We are apt to think our Selves of Moment, and 
great Conſequence to God, to the World, and to Na- 
zure in general. That all Theſe are in great Pain 
and Anxiety upon our Account ; That They only 
watch for our Safety and Preſervation ; and This 
makes us look upon Calamitorrys Accidents with Sur- 
priſe ; but eſpecially, to be perfectly aſtoniſh'd at 
Death, as if it were a moſt ſtrange Thing how 


That ſhould break in upon us, notwithſtanding 


ſo many Guards that keep Centry about our Per- 
ſons, and are all ( as we imagine ) concern'd to ſe- 
cure us from it. For this, among other Reaſons, 
few People ever perſuade themſelves that any Hour 
is their laſt ; but almoſt every Body, ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be cheated with falſe Hopes, at the very 
Inſtant of expiring. And what is all This but Pre- 
ſumption ? We think our ſelves too ſignificant ; and 
fondly fancy, that this whole Univerſe muſt bear 
a part in our Death ; that ſome great and general 
Revolution wiil . happen upon it; that all things 


decay in proportion with our own Bodies, and fail - 


one another in the ſame Degrees They fail Us ; 
That there is no avoiding it, but They muſt all 
undergo the ſame fatal Shock, the ſame Diſlolution 
that We do. And in this Univerſal Deluſion, Man- 
kind live, like People upon the Water, who, when 
their own Veſſel moves, ſeem to draw Houſes, 
and Towns, and Heaven, and Earth along with 


them, No Body conſiders that he is ſingle, and 


but 
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but One; a very ſmall and inconſiderable Part of 
the Creation : One out of many Millions, whom 


few have any Intereſt in, and perhaps fewer yet | 


are the worſe for loſing ; and. the Matter is fo 
far from every Body's going along with him, that 
ſcarce any Body will fo much as miſs him when he 
is gone ; no more than a Grain of Sand diminiſhes 
the Sea-ſhore, or the falling of a Star, changes the 
Face of the Sky. 

Then again 3 Man pleaſes himſelf, that the Hea- 
ven, the Stars, and all that Glorious Movement 
over our Heads, and indeed the whole Frame and 
Order of this Material World, was thus created 
and conſtituted merely for his Sake : As if that De- 
ſcription of the Heathen were his due, That * /o 
many Gods were perpetually Ambitious, and contending 
about his ſingle Perſon. And this 1s a very extrava- 
gant Imagination indeed. He is lodged here in the 
laſt and loweſt Story of the World, at a great di- 
ſtance from the MXtherial Root; 'a place, that in 
compariſon of the purer Regions above us, may be 
call'd the Sink of the World, where all the Lees 
and Dregs ſettle, with Creatures of the meaneſt 
Condition, and liable to receive all thoſe Evacua- 
tions of Rain and Vapours, which fall down upon 
his Head ; nay, from Theſe he receives his very 
Subſiſtence ; he lies open to Accidents, that beſet 
and oppreſs him on every Side ; and yet this poor 
Wretch looks upon himſelf as the Maſter and Com- 


.mander in Chief of the Univerſe. *Tis true in- 


deed, Almighty God hath given him a Dominion 
over ſome of his Fellow Creatures ; and it is like- 
wiſe true, that the reſt over which he hath not 
the ſame Dominion, are contriv'd for his Mighty 
Benefit and Convenience ; but it will not follow 
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from hence, that the whole Creation had no o- 
ther End than his Service ; nor that thoſe vaſt 
Globes of Light, and ſo many Pure Ihcorrupti- 
ble Bodies, whoſe leaſt Virtue is not diſtinaly 
kriown, and which he muſt be content to gaze 
at with Wonder and Aſtoniſhment, were fram'd 
and are continued in this Regularity my agar of 
Motion, for Man only. From hence, it is confeſt 
this Indigent Wretch derives his Food, his Main- 
tenance, and unſpeakable Conveniences ; The Rays, 
the Beatity, the Heat of the Sun, The Rain, and 
Dew, and other Diſtillations from Heaven cheriſh 
and ſuſtain him ; and This, no doubt, was one In- 
tent of the bountiful God that made them. But 
ſhall we preſume to determine from hence, that this 
was the Sole Intent and Uſe of them ? Shall we 
call the Heavens and the Elements our Own, and 
pretend that Their Motions are only fo many 


— Tasks for Our Profit ? This were, as if the Beg- 


ger ſhould call himſelf Proprietor of the Wealth 
out of which he is reliev'd ; and the Benefits in 
this Caſe are ſo general, ſo far from being con- 
fin'd to Man - alone, that the meaneſt Fowl of the 
Air may as well make the ſame Pretenſions; Nay, 
in ſome Senſe, thefe Creatures may make them 
better ; For Man, who receives Conveniences, hath 
ſome Inconveniences too from the Bodies above 
him ; he hath none of them at his own Diſpoſal, 
he cannot underſtand how far their Efficacy will 
extend; nor make any certain Condlufons,ybas will 
be hereafter ; and this puts him into perpetual Un- 
caſineſſes , and Fears and Amazements, leſt theſe 
Bodies ſhould not keep their Courſe, nor ſhed pro- 
pitions Influences, but occafion Barren and ſickly 
Seaſons, and ſo every thing ſhould prove Unkind- 
ly and in Confuſion ; and under the Weight of 
theſe Apprehenſions he lies and trembles, for what 
ſhall fall upon him from Thoſe very alles, Us 
whic 
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which he vainly thinks himſelf Lord and Maſter ; 
Whereas Beaſts, as they receive the ſame Advan- 
tages of Life and Subſtance with our Selves, fo 
they receive it without any Diſturbance of Mind, 
or diſquieting Preſages of the Future ; yea, and 
without any of thoſe diſcontented Murmurs and 
Complaints at what is Paſt too, which reſtleſs and 
ungrateful Man is ever bewailing himſelf in. I 
conclude this Obſervation with that Paſſage of 
Seneca ; * We are not the Proper Cauſe of the World's 
enjoying the ſeveral Seaſons, and their Vict ſſitudes ; Thoſe 
Things are order'd by Laws peculiar to themſelves, in the 
obſervance whereof the Will and Purpoſes of God are 
executed. We think too highly of our ſelves, if we 
ſuppoſe we are of ſuch Worth and Conſequence, that ſuch 
and ſo many Glorious Motions ſhould be contrived, merely 
for our ſakes 5 nor is our Correſpondence with Heaven ſo 
intimate, that all the uſe of the Stars ſhould be to di- 
ref, or to declare our Fortunes. \ 


Note. © Some Perſons, ſince the Improvement of 
«& Aſtronomy, have given us juſter Notions of the 
* Magnitude of theſe Heavenly Bodies; That ſeve- 
© ral of them equal, and ſome very much exceed 
* the Proportion of this Earthly Globe ;z have en- 
© tertain'd Notions of a Plurality of Worlds, fur- 
© niſh'd with Inhabitants, as different from Thoſe 
«© we know, as the Regions they inhabit are. A 
© Notion, which I only mention upon this Occa- 
© fion, to hint, that there may be many Uſes un- 
* known to us, ſerved by the Heavenly Bodies ; 
«© And becauſe the Opinion ſeems to carry no 


* Non nos cauſa mundo ſumns, hyemem eftatemq; referendi, 
 ſuas iſta leges habent quibus divina exercentur ; nimis nos 
». ſuſpicimus, fi digni nobis videmur, proprer quos tanta 
moveantur. Non tanta c&lo nobiſcum fſocietas eſt, ut 
noſtro fato ſit ille quoque ſiderum fulgor. 


«© Impiety 
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© Impiety at all in it, but pretends to conſult the 
* Glory of God, by exciting Men to a greater 
* Admiration of his Infinite Power, and Wiſdom, 
* and Goodneſs, exerted in ſo much a greater Va- 
© riety of Creatures, than what we are or can be 
© acquainted with, I thought it not amiſs to in- 
* {ert it here ; though, as I faid, 'tis a Notion on- 
*ly; and what, as we cannot have an abſolute 
© Certainty for, ſo we have none againſt it, 
* If Reaſon give any Countenance to this Specu- 
* lation, Revelation no where forbids it. For Me- 
* ſes, who made it his Buſineſs to deſcribe the 
* World we inhabit, had no Reaſon to mention 
** Others, in which we have-no Concern ; and his 
** not mentioning Them, was agreable to the De- 


_ © ſign of his Hiſtory ; but does not exclude the 


Animals, 


© Reality or Poffibility of any ſuch other Syſtems, 
* as were foreign to his Purpoſe, and ſo in no 
© Degree neceflary to be taken Notice of. The 
© Reader, if he be deſirous of farther Satisfaction 
* in this Point, may pleaſe to conſult the Eighth 
* of Dr. Bentley's Excellent Sermons againſt 4- 

& theiſm. P. 4, Oc 
As for the Things here below upon the Earth, 
that 1s, Beaſts and all Living Creatures, Man looks 
upon them with Scorn and Contempt, as if they 
were of no Confideration at all. Forgetting, that 
they are form'd by the Hands of the ſame Almighty 
Artificer, . and are reckoned among the Riches and 
Poſleflions of the ſame Lord ;* That the ſame 
Earth is our Common Mother, and that They and 
He, 'are of the ſame Family ; and conſequently 
ought not to be lighted and diſdained, as if they 
were worthy no part of his Concern, nor bore w 
Relation at all to Him. Hence it is, that thele 
Poor Creatures are ſo much abuſed ; and treated 
with an Infolence and Cruelty, that flies back up- 
on Their and. Our Common Maſter 3 for it is 
an 
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an Afﬀeront, and an Impiety, to deal thus by any 
Thing of His making, ſuch as he does not only 
Own, but expreſs a Tenderneſs for ; thinks them 
worthy his own Care, and hath appointed cer- 
tain Laws for their Benefit and Preſervation ; ſuch 
as, tho' inferiour to Us in the moſt valuable Parts, 
yer he ſeerns in ſome Things to have given the Ad- 
vantage to 3' nay, ſuch, as in ſeveral Inſtances, 
ſhame and reproach our Follies, and are therefore 
recommended in Scripture, as Maſters for Man to be 
ſent to School to. But This hath been already men- 
tioned in another Chapter. 

It 15s indeed a Dodtrine commonly received, that 
the World was made for Man, and Man for God 5 which 
in ſome Senſe is certainly true, and what I have 
faid is no derogation from it. For, befides that In- 
ſtruction, which all the Creatures in general con- 
tribute: to, whether thoſe, Above or Below us; 
[Thoſe uſeful Hints and Refletions they minilter 
concerning Almighty God, Our Selves, and Our 
Duty : Some ſort of Uſe, with regard to Profit, 
or Serviceableneſs, or Delight, may be drawn from 
every one of them in particular. From that Part 
Above us, which we have a leſs diſtin Knowledge 
of, and which is nor at all in our Diſpoſal ; This 
Firmament ſo nobly Vaulted, ſo richly deckt with 
Light, and all thoſe rolling Fires above us; The 
Advantage Man receives from Them is Thar of 
Contemplation only. His Soul by Theſe is raiſed 
and tranſported to admire and to love, to fear and 
to honour, and to pay moſt profound Reverence 
to the Almighty Maſter and Maker of ſo Glorious 
a Frame. In this reſpect it -was-no itl Remark of 
Anaxagoras, that Man was cteated to contemplate Hea- 
ven ; and fome of the old Philoſophers according- 
ly gave. hint the . Title of #earoox47@&, From: the 
Creatures in this lower World, -he' reaps Advan- 
tage and Atliftance, omen Supplies, _- 
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Service properly ſo called. But for Men to per- | 
©. ſuade themſelves, that God in making all theſe 
Things, had no other End in his Thoughts and þ 
Deſigns, but purely to conſult the Convenience of 
Mankind ; This is too great a Stretch upon the Do- 
&rine mentioned juſt now, and an Arrogance 
which I think may very deſervedly be charged 
wich ali that Folly and Preſumption I have laid 

upon it. 

6. The Laſt, but Principal Inftance of this Pre- 
Man h:m- ſumption, hath Man for its Obje&t ; and this muſt 
Self. be conſider'd with regard to Himſelf, or to his Fel- 

lows ; Within, as to the forming of his Judgment 

and private Opinions ; or Without, as thoſe Senti- 

ments are imparted by converſing with other Peo- 

ple. And upon this Occaſion we will inſiſt upon 

Three Things, as ſo many Topicks in cloſe con- 

nexion and conſequence upon one another ; by 

Three De* which Mankind betray at once their great Weak- 
, __ neſs. and great Preſumpticn ; and in both, great Folh. 
Preſumpri> The Firlt of theſe conſiſts in Believing and Disbe- 
077, lieving. (I meddle not here with Religion, or 
Divine Faith, but defire my Reader to recolle& 
what was ſaid inthe Preface,) Where Two contra- 
ry Vices are obſervable, which are exceeding com- 
1. B:lic- mon in Humane Life. One of Theſe, and the 
oe. Tron more general of the Two, is Levity and Credulity z 

xing. thatis, a Diſpoſition to receive Things, and be per- 
ſuaded too eaſily, upon the ſlighteſt Inducements 
ſo that to gain our Aﬀent, any the leaſt Circum- 
ftance of Probability, or Pretence of Authority is 
ſufficient. This is the effe&t of Eaſineſs and Sim- 
plicity.in the- worſt Senſe of the:-Word ; a Softneſs 
and Weakneſs of Mind, ſuch as we obſerve in 
mean Parts. and Education, the Ignorant and Ef- 
feminate, the Superſtirious and Fanciful, Men of 
great: Zeal, and little Judgment; which are all ike 

Wax, always in a readineſs to. receive any on 
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Impreflion, and ſuffer Themſelves to he led about 
by the Ears with every idle Story. Hence it is, 
that we ſee the greateſt part of the World carry'd 
about with every blaſt of Opinion ; and poſleiſed 
with Notions, before either Age or Maturity of 
Judgment render them capable of chooſing ; and 
accordingly Theſe Opinions are not the refule of 
Conſideration and Choice , but the Prepoſſeſlions of 
Time and Cuſtom ; the Rudiments of their Infancy, 
the Mode of their Country, or it may be, mere 
Chance, have taken faſt hold of them ; fo faſt, 
that' they are inſeparably wedded to, abſolutely 
ſubdu'd and enſlav'd by them ; and no Arguments 
are able to looſen theſe Prejudices, and ſet their 
Minds at liberty from them. * Some wioleut Guſh of 
Wind drives them upon an Opinion, and there they cling, 
as if they were to ſave therſelwes from a Storm, by keep- 
ing cloſe to that Rock. Thus indeed the World is ma- 
nag d; We take Things upon Truſt, and depend 
upon other People. + Each Man is willing to ſave 
himſelf the trouble of Examining ; and had rather 
believe than judge: A Miſtake that hath paſſed througa 
many Hands ſucceſſrvely, turns and tumoles us about at 
Pleaſure : rind all this. from a Cuſtom of aſſenting too ea= 
fily, which is exceeding dangerous and unfaithſul, Now 
this Credulity, fo common in the World, tho' it be 
really a very great Inſtance of Weakneſs, yer is it 
not without a large Mixture of Preſumption too : 
For, to receive and ſtick by Opinions, and main- 
tain them for certain Truths, without knowing any 
thing at all of the Matter, this is too much in all 
Conſcience; and therefore ſome little Enquiry is 
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made into the Cauſes, and Reafons, and Conſe- 
quences, tho" none at all is made concerning the 
Truth of the Thing. We commonly ask, What 
account can be given of This? or What can be 
the manner of bringing That about ? all along ta- 
king the Matter of Fac for granted, and that 
Things really are as they are repreſented ; when 
there is nothing at all in it. We write Tracts, ma- 
nage Arguments, engage in Diſputes, enquire cu- 
riouſly after Cauſes and Effects of a Thouſand 
Things, which. never had any Foundation in Na- 
ture ; and the. whole Argument on both ſides. 1s 
falſe. One contends it is This way, another That 
way, and in truth it neither 1s, nor ever was Any 
way at all. How many Jefts and Banters, preten- 
ded Miracles, ſham Vifttons, and counterfeit Reve- 
lations, have crafty People impoſed upon Ours, 
and ſome late Ages of the World? And why ſhould 
a Man believe ſuch Pretenfions to Events, neither. 
Humane nor Natural, when they may be confoun- 
ded and difproved by Natural and Humane Me- 
thods 5 when Reaſon can fay nothing for them, 
and Revelation is fo far from giving them Coun- 
tenance, that it ſays a great deal againſt them ? 
Truth and Falſhood have Faces and Features alike; 
Their Mien, their Reliſh, their Motions reſemble 
one anorher, and the fame Eye judgeth of them, 
both. * Truth and Elſhod ( fays one }:. border [o cloſe 
upon one another, that « wiſe Man ſhould, not truſt; bijn- 
ſelf upon the Brink of them, 'but move warily, for fear. of 
/liding. into the Wrong. No Man' ought to be:behe- 
ved; concernifng; Matters .aboye the : Power an Ln- 
derſtanding of a Man ; except he come with Au- 
mority Trom above, and bring Tuch Credentials a- 
lpag with himg-as are-ſupernataraly and exceed the 
Operations of Humane Strength3-andſuch no Te- 
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ftimony can be, but the Divine. But it is to God 
alone that this Prerogative of right belongs, To be 
believed in whatever he ſays, for this ſingle Reaſon, 
becauſe He ſays it. | 

The other Vice oppofite to This, is a Stupid and 
Obſtinate Raſhneſs, which condemns at all adven- 
eures, and rejects every thing for falſe; which-Men 
either do not underſtand, or are loath to believe ; 
and therefore will by no means have That true, 
which Intereſt or Inclination makes them wiſh may 
not be fo. This is a Property more eſpecially vitl- 
ble in ſuch as abound in their own Senſe, and think 
Themſelves more capable and more judicious than 
their Neighbours ; ſuch as Pedantick Pretenders to 
Learning, Men addiaed to Diſpute, and Thoſe that 
are violent in any Party, whether of Church or 
State. They fancy ſome little ſharpneſs in their 
Wit,and that They ſee farther into Things than the 
generality of People doz and This, with a Byaſs of 
their own within, makes them forward and fierce ; 
They rake\upon them to determine every thing with 
an Air of Authority, and expe& , that their Sen- 
tence ſhould be receiv'd for I.aw. This Vice 1s 
yet worſe and greater than the former ; for it is the 
Extremity of Folly and Madneſs, to think we know 
the utmoſt Bounds of Poflibilities ; the ſecrer 
Springs and full Extent of Nature; that We can 


. comprehend the ' Operations of God, and pro- 


nounce what He is able, and what He will pleaſe to 
do; To meaſure all Truth and Fatſhood by our 
own Capacities and Underſtandings ; and yer This 


| ought to be the Meaſure of True and Falſe, to ju- 
i 


-the Confidence and the Fierceneſs, which 


theſe forts of Memexprefs in all their Diſputes and 


Definitions of- Things :- For this is the Eternal Jar- 


-gon they run you down-with, That's Nonſenſe, That's 
Falſe, - That's Impoſſeble and Abſurd, And yet how 


many Thingsare there, which for a time have been 


thonght extremely ridiculous, and rejected as impoſ- 
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ſible, and afterwards have brought ſuch Evidence 
of their Truth, that we have been forced to ac- 
knowledge and yield tothem; nay, and after Theſe 
have been eſtabliſh*'d, we have by Them been led 
tÞ the entertaining of Others yet- more ſurprizing 
and odd than the former? and on the other hand, 
How many that have been received for Goſpel, 
have in time loſt all their Veneration and Credit, 
and been diſcovered to be mere Errors and Impo- 

ſtures, and idle Fanſies ? 
g. The Second Inſtance of this kind, which indeed 
2. 4frm-1s an uſnal and a natural Conſequence of the for- 
_ mer, is the being poſitive and iff in aſſerting or 
i denying, approving or condemning, according as 
| we have been led to entertain or rejed Opinions, 
without ſufficient Grounds for our Belief or Mij- 
ſtruſt. This differs from the former only in de- 
gree, excepting that it adds Peremptorineſs and Ob- 
{tinacy to it, and ſo the Preſumption is worſe and 
more apparent. That Eaſineſs and Credulity hardens 
intime, andby degrees degenerates into a Self-Conceit, 
and Poſit:weneſs, which no Arguments can conquer,no 
Perſuaſions move or corre. Nay, ſometimes the 
Humour is carry'd ono far,that Men are more eager 
in aſſerting what they do not know, than what they 
Go. * Men perſuade themſelues mcre firmly of the things 
they leaſt underſtand, and aſſent with greater readineſs to 
Points dark and myſterious, that they may be thought 
to comprehend what really they do not, and from a natural 
eagerneſs of the Mind, that catches at every thing gree- 
dily. It is counted a Refletion to be out at any 
Point that is ſtarted; or to yield a Diſpute, in 
which a Man is once engaged; and therefore Men 
diſcourſe with Reſolution and Obſtinacy, and great 
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Aſſurance, and come ready fixed and determined 
to maintain their Ground at ow rate, how little 
ſoever they have: to- offer in _ defence of it. Now 
this exceeding Poſitiveneſs, and abounding in one's 
Own Senſe, are commonly Signs of Brutality and 
Ignorance, attended with Arrogance and Folly. 
The Third, which is a natural-produdt of thoſe 
Two, and the very Top and Extremity of Pre- 
ſumption, is, The perſuading others, recommending: 
and propagating our own Opinion; and This, not 
in a mild and gentle Method. of fair Reaſoning ; 
but with Authority, and in a Dogmatical way 
to impoſe it, as if they were oblig'd in Duty to 
believe us, and ought not to ask Queltions, or doubt 
of - any thing we ſay. Now what inſupportable 
Tyranny and Ulſurpation is This ? He that hath re- 
ceiv'd an Opinion, reckons it a work of Charityto 
win: others over,; and convince as many as he can 
of-it too; and for the better - eiteting this Cha- 
ritable Deſign, he gives it all the Strength and Ad- 
vantage he can ; repreſents every thing in its beſt 
Light, and adds from his own Invention, as much 
more, as he thinks may be for his Purpoſe, to make 
amends for any. Defe&t or Oppoſition, which he 
fuſpets may- be met-with, from the Apprehenſion 
of the Perſon he propoſes the Matter to. And, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, there is not any thing for which 
Men are more:tenderly concern'd,: than for the put- 
ting about” their Opinions, and gaining as many 
Profelyrtes as:they. can. * No Man s content to be mi- 
ftaken alone, but every one draws in others into the ſame 
Errour, with himſelf. Nay, fo zealous are Men in 
this Particular, that where ordinary means , of Per- 
{uaſion are found inſufficient, the Defect is ſupply'd 
by Violence and Terrour, Sword, and Fire, and Fagpor, 
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This is properly the -Vice of Dogmatical and: Am- 
bitious People ; ſuch as aim at - abſolute Dominion, 
and would fain be governing and : preſcribing to all 
the World. And; for'the facilitating | this Deſign, 
and to captivate Men's Underſtandings, they make 
uſe of Two Artifices.” The 'Firft is,-xo lay down 
ſome general Propoſitions, ' which are term'd Funda- 
mental Principles $ and ſuch 'as muſt be -preſuppoſed' 
and granted on alt hands; and from "Theſe they.. | 
tell you, you muſt be {o far from departing, [that. | | 
you are not allow'd {ſo much as to Diſpute, or ad- | 
mit the leaſt Doubt, whether they be true or. nor. 
Upon Theſe they raiſe what Superſtructure they: 
pleaſe, and fo bring the World over to their ſide z' 
which hath been a-very ſucceſsful Cheat, in pro-/ 
pagating many groſs Errours, and giving Authori-. 
ty to Things abſolutely falſe. - And indeed! the: 
Fraud lies chiefly in Thoſe Principles,- which ought 
to be Truths Self-evident, and clear to:every conſiders 
ing Man; but Some have beer advanced for ſuch,: 
which upon fſtri&t examination. will -be-found, .nor 
only as diſputable, but as weak; as falſe, as any:of 
the Concluſions endeavour'd tobedrawn from them; 
and the Propoſitions contrary to Theſe, carry- at: 
leaſt the ſame Face of Probabilicy, and'have as much 
to ſay for themſelves. 09:17 th 1 40 
Conerni= © Some eminent Perſons we know of late haye-ta-: 
cus, Paze= ken; upon them 'quite to alter and-:overthrow- tlie 
cc:1us. eftabliſhed, and fo long unconteſted Principles and: 
- Rules of the Antients, in Aſtrology, -Phyſick, Gedme+ 
7ry,-and concerning the Nature.and Motion of the 
Winds. Now: all' the Propoſitions :and Notionsiof 
Men are equal to be fure,- and: ought to have the 
ſame Authority with us, excepting:'only ſo far :as 
Reaſon gives" one” the. Advantage above another: 
Truch does rot depend upon. the Credit..or Teſtimony 
o. Man nor are. there any Propolitiogs that com- 
mand an abfolure Afent, and whole Authoruy: is 
#IffT. Te. ' '**  uncon- 
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unconteſtable, but what God hath been” pleaſed to 
reveal z the reſt are mere Vanity and Pretence, that 
challenge | Aſſent ſo imperioufly / from us. Now 
theſe Gentlemen require us to take their Word, and 
ſwallow [All they ſet before us, withourt chewing ; 
not any Tryal or | Examination is;' allow'd you; 
which is. the greateſt ''Injuſtice and Tyranny'in the 
World.::'God: ('as was: obſerved:before:) harh this 
Right. -incommunicable co any -befide Himſelf, to 
command our Afent in all he ſays; upor this ſcore 
merely. becauſe he ſays #.. Where, by' God's ſaying 
it, is included the Meflage of all 'thofe  thae* are 
ſent, and atteſted by ſhim, and not any/immediate 


' Revelation intended, and nothing elſe; 'for in op- 


poſition - to ſuch Meſſengers, ſo commiflioned and 
approv'd it is, that. our Lord ſays, He that ſpeaketh of 
a bet Shinn} cane: ; 
-- The Other Method, by which many: have been 
drawn into Errours, is by CR this Seal 
from Heaven, -. pretending ſome new Miracle, or 
particular Inſpiration, - or ftrange - Apparition, or 
the like; a Trick, which Hiſtory tells us, hath been 
often play'd with great Dexterity and Succeſs, by 
Princes, and Law-givers, and Generals of Armies. 
The firft Perſuafion taken from the Party concern'd, 


foon gets poſſeſſion of the weaker ſort; but this is 


{o'nice,. ſo feeble, and fo frail, that the leaft Mi- 
ſtake, 'or Miſmanagement would ſpoil and break all 
to pieces: again : And wonderful : it: is: to; refle&t, 
what famous Impreflions have been” owing' to poor 
and frivolous Beginnings. But when' this 'Impreſ- 
fion -comes abroad into the World, it':grows to -a 
prodigious: Bulk, and-ſtretches it ſelf ſo;/by the help 
of Time and Numbers, as to take ini Men of bet- 
ter Senſe, and more diſcerning Judgments. For it 
isto-no/ purpoſe then to-kick againſt a general Be- 
liefizi a»Man hath nothing left todo; but: to come 
in, and make One. .'''The-ſtrongeſt- Evidence, - w 
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moft diſtinguiſhing Teſt of Truth, is the number- 
of 'Believers, ' ad the number. of Years that have 
maintained it: And yet it-is certain, that Fools 
are more. than half the World; in every Age. But, 
notwithſtanding this diſparity, it is a hard matter 
to fix in an Opinion, contrary to the general Senſe 
of Mankind. | The Fallacy however laſt-mention'd 
bath been 'abundantly ſeen in the many Juggles and 
Cheats" which ' have aſtoniſh'd the Multicude, and 
been: palmed-upon them for new Miracles ;. but by 
fome Accident or other, or by a nicer Obſervati- 
on of ſome more jealous and acute than the reſt, 
the whole Cheat hath been detected and expoſed 
within a. very little while. 3 and yet Theſe very 
Cheats, if they had gather'd. Strength, and not 
been ſtifled in their - Infancy; had done their. Buſi- 
neſs, and met with Wonder and Adoration every 
where. | Theſe Diſcoveries however of falſe Mira- 
cles, and ſuchas'are taken upon Truſt, are a greater 
Confirmation of : the True;: ſuch as the Faith of 
Chriſtians is. built upon ; which have neither want- 
ed Time 'to ripen them, nor! Curioſity of Enqui- 
rers to detedt them, nor the Malice of Enemies to 
pervert and. overthrow them, nor the Byaſs :of 


* Wicked Inclinations to render Men averſe: from 


ſurrendring - themſelves up: to the - Doctrines_ con- 
firmed by them. And yet indeſpite of all Theſe, 
They did, and do, and will: continue to prevail 
and triumph in the Minds: of Men; - And: well it 
were, if better. Care were taken. to examine all 
Pretenſjons of -this kind very: nicely, that. fo the 
True might nat ſuffer in their : Reputation and Ef- 
fe&, for want of being diſtinguiſh'd from the Falſe; 
and That poor: Shift of ,profane /Wretches. might be 
expoſed and -beaten down, who. take ſhelter in ſome 
ſuch Diſcoveries -as have been h2ve mention'd, : and; 
tom, a: Few acknowledged, Impoſtures, and; ſpe 
Others, which logk- ſuſpiciouſly, - and perhaps, .af 
1?053 | Care- 
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carefully traced up to their firſt Head; might have 
been found no better, endeavour to inſinuare, that 
None ever were otherwiſe. It muſt be confeft, in 
the mean while, that the Things theſe Tricks are 
contriy'd to ſupport, and lead Men into, are a 
mortifying Conſideration ; the great Variety of 
contending Seqts and Religions, and the infinite 
Superſtitions Itill in uſe among ſome parts of 
Chriſtendom, the Ceremonies, and corrupt Cuſtoms 
which are Relicks of Pagan Idolatry, and' which 
there is no bringing the People off from; And 
now, by this whole Diſcquiſe , we ſee what 
precious Creatures we are, and what we are like 
ro come to at laſt, when we blindly follow ſuch 


blind Leaders. 
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-T he Fifth and Laſt Reſpe& under 
which Man was to be conſrader- 
..£d; confſting of the Differences 
- between Some and /Otbers; and 
of the Compariſons ariſing from 
hence. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. ALL 
Of the Difference and Inequality of Men 


in general. 


EK is not any One thing in all this lower. 
World, wherein fo great Variety is obſervable, 
as in Mankind; not any general Head or Species 
of Beings, whoſe Individuals differ in ſo many, 


and {o diſtant Particulars from one another. If 


Pliny, and Herodotus, and Plutarch may be credited; 
There are Men in ſome places, whoſe Form and 
Figure bears but very little Reſemblance to this of 
Ours ; and ſeveral Mongrels and Medleys between 
the Man and the Beaſt. Some Countries are inha- 
bited by Men without any Head, whoſe Eyes 
and Mouth are placed in their Breaſts ; ſome by 
Hermaphrodites ; ſome,where they go upon all Four; 
ſome, where they have but One Eye, and That in 
the middle of their Forehead ; and a Head ſhaped 

more 
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mors like a Dog, than ſuch as we ſee Men uftally 
have. Some Places, where the lower part is all 
Fiſh, and they live in the Water ; wher 

their Women bring Children at Five Years old, 
and live no longer than Eight 5 where their Skull 
and Forehead is fo hard, that no Iron can break 
or enter it, but rebounds back again ; where they 
are transformed into Wolves, and Sheep, and Oxen, 
and at laſt return to the Humane Form again 3 


where they have no Mouth, and all the Nourtſh-. 


ment they are ſuſtained by, is from the Smell of 


certain Scents. And, to go no farther, This very 
laſt Age hath diſcovered , and many now living 


have ſeen and felt Men, that have no Beards at 
all; that live without the uſe of Fire, or Corn, or 
Wine ; and Countries, where what We abomi- 
nate as the moſt odious Deformity, is looke upon 
and valu'd as the -moſt exquiſite Beauty ; ( as hath 
been hinted before) As for the Diverſity of . Cu- 
ſtoms and Manners, That will be the Buſinefs of 
another Head. What hath been related here may 
poſſtbly ſeem incredible ; but if ic do, our Point 
will be prov'd without it. For go no farther than 
our own Knowledge, and what infinite Differences 
are there in Faces ? infomuch that Two are no 
where to be found, exactly and in all Particulars 
alike. *Tis true, ſometimes there happen Miſtakes 
of one Perſon. for another, becauſe of a very great 
Likeneſs : between them 3; but then Theſe always 
happen, when: One of the Parties is not by. - For 


when we meet.them Both together. the Errour: 
vaniſhes; : and weleaſily diſcern a Difference, which ' 
ſerves for. a: ſufficient Mark of: Diftin&tion toi us,, 


tho' perhaps it is ſuch a one, as we cannot readily 
tell what to call it. :-- | | 


The Souls of Men are yet more various, and-full. 


of diſtinguiſhing Characters , than. their-/ Bodbes ; 
For there is in this reſpe&t, not only. a grtargy Dif- 
| erence 
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ference between Man and Man, than any th:t can 
be diſcover'd between Beaſt and Beaſt : But (which 
is but a bad Buſineſs, and not much for our Ho- 
nour ) the diſtance is more between Some Men 
and Others, than it ſeems to be between ſome Men 
and Beaſts. For one of the moſt excellent and appre- 
henſive Animals, ſeems to make much nearer ap- 
proaches to the Underſtanding and Sagacity of 
Men of the loweſt Form ; than Thoſe Men to ſome 
of the moſt capable and accompliſh'd Perſons. Now 
this mighty Difference berween Men proceeds from 
inward and unſeen Cauſes; from the Mind, which 
conſiſts of ſuch variety of Parts; and it is brought 
about by ſuch intricate Springs and Principles of 
Motion, that the Contemplation of them would be 
infinite , and the Degrees depending upon them 
without Number. 

Now the Laſt part of our Undertaking for at- 
taining to a right Knowledge of Man, muſt con- 
fiſt of the Diftintions and Differences obſervable in 
Him: And Theſe are of ſeveral forts, according to 
the different Parts of which Humane Nature is 
compounded, and the different Methods and Capas 
Cities in which Men may be conſider'd, and com- 
par'd with one another. At prefent we will inſtance 
in Five, which ſeem to be the Principal ; and of fo 
large Extent, that all the reſt may be reduc'd to 
them. * For, generally ſpeaking, all that is in Man 
1s either Body or Spirit, Natural-or Acquired, Pub- 
lick or Private, Apparent'or Secret ; and according- 
ow Fifth and Laſt Conſideration ſhall branch it 
elf into Five Particulars, which ſhall be ſo many 


- Capital Diſtin&tions between Man and Man. 


The Firſt of theſe is Natural, Eſſential, and Uni 


werſal ; in which the whole Man, both - Body and: 


Mind, are concern'd. 

The Second is principally. Natural and Efenti- 

al; but in ſome meaſure Artificial and acquird 
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too ;_ and this concerns the Strength and 'Capaci- 
ty of the Mind. 

The Third is Accidental, and depends upon Men's 
Conditions and their Duties reſpecively; the 
Ground of all which is taken from the Circumſtance 
of Superiour or Inferiour. 

The Fourth is likewiſe Accidental, and relates to 
Men's particular Profeflions, and different ways of 
Living. | 

The Fifth and Laſt conſiders them with regard to 
the Advantages and Diſadvantages, by which either 


' Nature or Fortune hath diſtinguiſhed chem. 


CHAP. XLIL 


The Firſt Difference whereby Men are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd, which is Natural, and Eſſen- 
tial, and derived from the ſeveral Climates 
of the World. 


HE Firſt, moſt remarkable, and univerſal 

* Diſtination between Some Men and Others, 

is That which regards the whole Perſon, the Mind 
and Body both, and all the Parts whereof Man con- 
fiſts. - And This is deriv'd from the different Situa- 
tion of Countries, and Diviſions of the World ; 
In proportion to which there neceſlarily follows 
a "Difference in the Aſpets and Influences of 
the Heavens, the Diſtance of the Sun, the Tempe- 
rament of the Air, and the Nature of the Soil: 


And from hence Men receive different Comple- . 


Xions, and Statures, and Countenances; nay, dif- 
ferent Manners and Diſpolitions ; and different Fa- 
culties 
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culties of. the Soul roo. * The Climate does. not - only g 
contribute very much to the Strength of the Body, but alſq 
to the Vigour of the Mind. At Athens the Air 3s thin 
and fine, from whence the Athenians are generally ſharp, 
and of quick Parts: At Thebes it « thick and foggy, | < 
and this makes the Inhabitants and Natives of that Con: | x 
try, ſtupid and dull, groſs and robuſt. This Conſidera- 1] 
tion mov'd Plaro to thank God, that he was a Na- 

tive of Athens and not of Thebes. | 


+ Prolifick Rays ſbed by the Partial Sun, | 
Are nt. confn'd to Seeds and Plants aloe; © . | & 
Souls too the differing Genial Influence know, 
And reliſh of the Soil in which they grow. 


As the Nature of the Fruits, and of other Animals | + 
is very different, according to the Regions where 
they ſpring, and are bred; ſo Men likewiſe owe | 
their Temper to their Country ; and upon this ac- d 
count bring into the World with them Diſpoſitions | , 
Greater or Leſs, to War, Courage, Juftice, 'Tempe- | : 
rance, Docility, Religion, Chaſtity, Wit, Good- | ,, 
neſs, Obedience, Beauty, Health, and Strength. | p 
Upon this account Cyrus would not permit the Perſi- | yy 
ans to quit their own Country, which was: rough : 
and rocky., for another that was champaign and | F 
ſmooth ;. and the Reaſon he gave was, That foft | 
and pleaſant Soils produce Effeminate People.z; and ry 
Fruitfulnefs in-the Ground cauſes Barrenneſs in the | 
Minds of the Inhabitants. h >. 16 al 

According to this. Ground-work: we may. . erect 
general Schemes' of the World,: by parcelling qui | 


tht. 


abnadeac * pr 


*Plaga Ce:lr non ſolim ad robnr* Corpornrtr, fed & ant || g7 
morum. facit.: | Arhenis -tenue cehim, e2' quo tian acutr. 45 
ores Attici-: -craflum; Thebis}, ;ideo- pingues "Theban,; & Iy 
valentes. Set MERE. "nd ? ) 

+ Tales fant hominam mentes, quali pafer ipſe | 
'Jopirer auRtiferi luſtravit lampade terras. : 
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the Countries of it into Three large Diviſions, and 
che Natives into as many Diſpoſitions. The Three 
general Diviſions to be made on this Occaſion, \ ſhall 
comprehend the Two Extremities of North and 
South, and the Middle Region berween them both. 
Each Part or Diviſion ſhall confiſt of Sixty Degrees. 
The Firſt ſhall be plac'd under the Line, and take 
in Thirty Degrees on each fide of it ; that is, All 
that part of the Globe contain'd within the Two 


: Tropicks, and ſome ſmall matter more. In which 


part lie Thoſe that are commonly calld the Hot and 
Southern Countries, and That which Aſtronomers 
and Geographers diſtinguiſh by the Title of the 7 - 
rid Zo: » Africa andethjopia in the middle berween 
Eaſt and Weſt ; Aravia, Calicut, the Molegues, and 
Tava Eaſtward ; Peru, and the great Seas Weſtward. 
The Second or Middle Divifion goes Thirty De- 
hom beyond the former on each fide, reckoning 
rom the Tropicks towards the Poles; and Theſe are 
the Moderate Climates, or Temperate Zones. This 
includes all Europe and the Mediterranean Sea, be- 
tween Eaſt and Welt; the greater and leffer 4a 
Eaſtward; and China, Fapan, and America to rhe 
Weſtward. The "Third extends it ſelf Thirty De- 
grees farther yet, which lie neareſt to each Pole ; 


Theſe are the Frigid Zones,the Frozen Regions, and 


they that are call'd the Northern Nations, as Tarta- 
ry, Moſcovy, Eſtotilan, Magellan, and all that Tract 


which, becauſe not hitherto fully difcover'd, goes by 


the name of Terra Incognita. 

According to this general Partition of the World, 
the Qualities and Difpoſitions of the Peop!e are 
proportionably different : And that, whether we re- 
gard the Body, the Mind, Religion, or Manners ; 
as this little Table here ſubjoyn'd will more diftin&- 
ly repreſent the Matter. 
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For {The Northerly Peo- 
ple are Tall and 
| Big , Phlegma- 
; tick, Sanguine, 
I. | White or light: 
As to 3 Tawny, their 
their Bo- j Voices ſtrong , 
dies. their Skin ſoft 
_ and Hairy, great 
Eatersand Drin- 
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kers, ſtrong and 


robuſt. 


"Heavy, Dull, Stu- 


pid,Fooliſh, Cre- 
IL. dulous, eafie to 
Their 4 be impoſed up- 
Minds on , inconſtant 
in their Humors 
v andOpinions. 
111, Not much addicted 
hate to {a 31LLgE 
= and negligent in 
— Deyotion. 
i Warlike, Valiant, 
IV. Hardy, Labori- 
Their 4 ous, Chaſlte, not 
Man- apt to be Jealous, 
' Ners. Cruel, Inhu- 
mane. 
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Book 1. 
The Tem-| [Southern People are 
perate ' Low of Stature, 
and mid- Small built, in- 
dle Regi- clining to Me- 
ons are in | lancholy, of cold 
a Mean, and dry Conſti- 
and of a | tutions , Black 
Nature | and Tawny, di- 
between ſpoſed to Soli- 
theſe two tude, their Voi- 
Extremes, ces {mall and 
Moderate | weak, their Skin 
and in a hard, little Hair, 
State of frizled and ſhag- 
Neutrali- gy , abſtemious 
ty, ( asit] C and weak. 
were ) in 
all theſe | {Ingenious, Apt, 
reſpects. | Wiſe, Prudent, 
Partaking| / Subtle, Poſitive 
in ſome in their Opini- 
meaſure ons, Obſtinate, 
of both |! Unperſuadable. 
Qualities, 
but moſt 
inclining |( Given to Superſti- 
to the Di- tion, Studious, 
{poſitions and Contempla- 
of that tive. 
Diviſion 
upon rAverſe to War, 
which Cowardly, La- 
they -bor-.|4 fcivious, Jealous, 
der near-: | Cruel and Inhu- 
eſt. C mane. 
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Tt is no difficult Matter to evince the Truth of 


theſe Characters, and aflign very probable Reaſons, The Diffe* 


rences pr* 


why the Perſons here mentioned ſhould thus differ = 


from each other. As to thoſe Differences, which 
relate to the Body ; we have Evidence of Senſe for 
them, and our Eyes ſupply the Place of a Thou- 
ſand Arguments. If there be ſome excepted Caſes 
from the general Rules, they may very eaſily be 
accounted for, (though indeed theſe Exceptions 
are but very few.) The mingling and promiſcuous 
Marriages of ſeveral Nations ; the Winds, the Wa- 
ters, and particular Situation of the Places where 
they dwell, may each of them contribute to it, and 
all together may make a conſiderable Alteration. 
Thus a very high and mountainous Country may 
vary remarkably, from a flat under the ſame Lati- 
tude ; nay, this different Site may cauſe ſome Va- 
riation-in the very ſame Countrey or City. Plu- 
tarch obſerves, that the Humours of Thoſe who 
were born and dwelt in the upper Town- at 
Athens, were very diſtant from Thoſe of the lower 
Town, and by the Sea-Side about the Pireean Port. 
A high Mountain on the North-Side of a Valley, 
will render the Plain to the Southward of it, to all 
Intents and Purpoſes a Southern Climate ; and by 
the ſame Reaſon a Mountain to the Southward, 
which intercepts the Sun, will give the Valley be- 
yond it the Effects of a Northern Climate. 

As for thoſe Differences, which relate to the 
Mind ; We know very well, that Mechanical Im- 
provements, and moſt Laborious and Handicraft 
Arts come out of the North, where the People 
are-remarkable for indefatigable Induſtry, and Toil. 
But Learning and Speculative Sciences, move with 
the Sun, and come from the South to Us. Cz{ar 
and the Antients give the e4gyprians the Character 
of a moſt Ingenious, and exceeding Subtle People ; 
2nd the Scripture takes Notice, as one Commenda- 
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tion and great Accompliſhment of Moſes, that he had 
_ inſtructed, and was well shilled in all the Wiſ- 
om of the eAgyptians. From thence firſt Philoſo- 
phy ſer forward into Europe 5 for the Greeks were 
beholding to egypt for the Fundamentals and Ele- 
ments of Wiſdom. Greatneſs and State ſeems to 
have begun There, by reafon of the Vigour and 
Subtilty of their Parts. The Guards of Princcs, 
even of Them whoſe Dwellings and Dominions are 
in the South, are uſua:ly compoſed of Northerly 
Men ; as being look d upon to have more Strength 
of Body, and lefs of Mind ; fit for Fight and De- 
fence, but not qualify'd for ſubtle Plots and ſe- 
cret Deſigns, nor diſpoſed to Treachery and Ma- 
lice. What was faid of Hznibal, is true of theſe 
Southern Nations, They are of a Diſpoſition that 
will ſerve for Great Vices, and Great Virtues, and 
may ke eminent in Either : That which is Chiet- 
ty Commendable in the Northern, is Good-Nature, 
and Plainneſs, and Undeſgning Honeſty. The in- 
termediate Scicnces, ſuch as are mix'd, partiy Spc- 
culative, and partly Practical ; Politicks ( for In- 
ſtance ) and Laws, and Eloquence, and the like, 
are owing to the Middle Regions between thoſe 
Extremes, and moſt conſpicuous and improved there. 
For it is obſervable, that the Greateſt and moſt Flou- 
riſhing Empires, and States, have been ſeated in 
this Part of the World. 

As to our Third particular : Moſt part of the Re- 
ligions Practiſed in the World, came from the South ; 
and what Mankind generally obſerve at this Day, 


15 enher what begun there, or Additions and Im- 


provements upon it. eApypt, and zirabia, and Chal- 
daza, have been their Teachers and Patterns ; and 
Africa is obſerv'd to have more Superſtition in ir, 
than all the World beſides. Witneſs the Frequency 
of their Vows, and the Incredible Magnificence cf 
their Temples; As for the Northern Nations, C«- 
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ſar takes Notice, That they have but very little 
Regard to Religion, but employ and delight them- 
ſelves chiefly in War and Hurting. 

For the Manners and Diſpoſitions of Men in gene- 
ral ; look upon the Firſt in Regard to War, and it 
1s moſt evident, that Numerous Armies, Military 
Arts and Diſcipline, Engines, and Inſtruments, and 
Inventions of this Kind, are Cn deriv'd from 


the North. The Nations which ſet out from thence, . 


Scythians, and Goths, and Vandals, and Hunns, and 
Tartars, and Tin ks, and Germans ; Theſe have fought, 
and ſubdued all other Nations, and. ravag'd the 
whole World. The Devaſtations they made, and 
the Barbarities they exerciſed, gave Occaſion to 
that Proverb, That all Evil came out of the North. 
Duels, and fet Combats, are deriv'd from Them. 
Solinus ſays, the Northern Nations Worſhip the 
Blade of a Sword, ſtuck down into the Earth. 
Other People have not been able to Conquer them ; 
Not ' even the Remans, who vanquiſhed the reſt of 
the World, but were Themſelves overcome and de- 
firoy'd by Them. Ir is remarkable, that rhe South 
Wind makes them Weak and Faint, and that in 
Proportion as they advance nearer the South, they 
Degenerate and grow Feeble ; and ſo juſt contra- 
ry, The Southern Nations, when they move North- 
ward, improve their Conſtitutions, and feel them- 
ſelves grow much more Hardy and Strong. Up- 
on the Account of this Courage and Warlike Spi- 
rit it is, that the Northern People cannot endure 
to be Inſulted and Tyrannized over ; They are 
Enemies to Arbitrary Power, and Abſolute Da- 
minion z are great Lovers of Liberty ; and ſub- 
mit molt willingly where the Governments are Ele- 
&ive. As for Chaſtity and Jealouſie ; In the North 
One Man hath but One Wife, (as Tacitus obſerves) 
and he thinks One Wife ſufficient too 5 They are 
by no Mearns inclin'd ws ealouſie, ( fays Munſter ) 
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as one may gueſs by Men and their Wives Bath- 
ing together in the Company of Strangers. Poly- 
gamy 1s practiſed all over the whole Southern 
Tract. All Africa, (ſays Solinus) is devoted to the 
Worſhip of Venus. Southern Men have a ſtrange 
Propenſion to Jealouſie, and even die with the Rage 
of it ; and therefore they get Eunuchs for their 
Security, and ſet Them as a Guard upon their 
Women. Thus the Grand Seignior does in his Sera- 
glio, where he keeps vaſt Numbers of Ladies, (like 
a Stable of Mares) to breed upon. = 4 

In Cruelty both Extremes reſemble one another ; 
but though the Efe# be the ſame, the Caxſe is not 
ſo; as will be explain'd preſently, when we come 
to conſider the Cauſes of theſe Differences. - The 
moſt Barbarous Methods of Puniſhment, ſuch as 
Breaking upon the Wheel, and Impaling Men a- 
live, came from the North. The Merciteſs Cru- 
elties of the Muſcovites and Tartars, are abundantly 
Notorious ; 'The Germans. ( Tacitus tells us ) ,never 
puniſh Malefa&tors by Legal Proceſs, but fall up- 
on them, and cut them | to Pieces like Enemies. 
The Southern Nations too flay their Criminals a- 
live ; and their Deſire of Revenge is ſo Eager and 
Impatient, that ſometimes they run Stark-Mad, if 
they cannot find Means to fatisfie it. Between 
theſe Moſt Diſtant Regions, the Nations are' full 


of Kindneſs, and Good-Nature. The Romans uſu- 


ally inflicted no greater Puniſhment, than that of 
Baniſhing their moſt grievous Offenders. The Greeks 
mingled a Stupifying Draught of Hemlock, and 0- 
ther Poyſonous Drugs, yet ſo that it ſhould. be 
Sweet upon the Palate ; and This they gaye.: their 
condemned Perſons to drink, and die with. And 
Cicero ſays, That Humanity, and Courteſie, ſeem 


to be the Portion .and: peculiar Qualities of the. 


Leſſer Aſia, and to have been from thence-diffuſed 
over the rcſt of the World, _ 2: 1$976 
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Now, the True 'Cauſe, from whence all theſe 


Differences, both in the Perſons and the Diſpoſitions 7%: Cauſe 


of Men, proceed; is no other than the inward 
, Natural Heat, being diſtributed among 'the Peo- 
ple of theſe ſeveral Climates, ſo very unequally as 
it is : For each Country differs from the other, ac- 
cording as theſe Proportions differ. The Northern 
Nations have it in a very great Degree, by Rea- 
ſon of the great Coldneſs of their Air , which 
keeps this Heat, and' ſhuts it up' cloſe; as we find 
Cellars in Rocks and deep Wells, Hotteſt in Win- 
ter ; and, to go no farther from Home, ſo are our 
own Breaſt and Stomach, becauſe of the Strength 
and Abundance of inward Heat at that Time. 
Now, This muſt needs be much Weaker in Sou- 
thern People, becauſe the exceeding Vehemence of 
the Scorching Heat without, and the Force of the 
Sun-Beams ſcatters, and draws it outward. As our 
Stomachs' and Places under Ground are cooleſt in 
Summer, and we feel our inward Burnings abated 
by Sweating. From this Difference, IT ſay, and 
unequal Degrees of Natural Heat, ariſe the ſeve- 
ral Differences already mentioned ; nor ſuch only 
as the Body is concern'd in, for Theſe are Viſible 
and Obvious ; but Thoſe that make a Change in 
the Minds of Men too : For the Southerly Peo- 
ple, being Colder in their Conſticutions, are from 
hence diſpoſed to Melancholy ; and this makes 
them Staid and Solid,” Conſtant, Contemplative, 
Ingenious, Wiſe, Religious, and Devout, For Wiſ- 
dom and Docility is moſt eminently Viſible in 
Beaſts of a Cold Temperament ; as Elephants par- 
ticularly, which are more Melancholick than any 
other Animals, and are manifeſtly the moſt Ap- 
prehenſive and apt of any, all which I impute to 
the Coldneſs of their Blood. From the ſame Su- 
perfluity and Predominance of Melancholy in cheir 


Temper, the Southern People ſeem to be more 
Cc 4 Laſci- 


of theſe 
Differences. 


Laſcivious, and Luſtful than others, this being a 
ſharp, and fretting Humour, and apt to provoke 
ſuch Inciinations ; as we fee it in Hares particu- 
larly. From the ſame ſharp, fretting Melancholy, 
they are Barbarous and Cruel ; for That Whets the 
Paſlions, and urges them to Blood and Revenge. 
Now The Northern People, in whoſe Contſtitu- 
tion Phlegm is moſt predominant, and who a- 
bound in Blood and Spirits ; are juſt oppoſite to 
the Former, . and have the dire& contrary Cuali- 
ties 5 excepting that they agree in that ſingle Point 
of Cruelty. But This in theſe Parts of the World 
proceeds chiefly from a very different Reaſon ; and 
that ſeems to be Want of Judgment ; fo that, like 
Beaſts, They are Strong in their Paſſions, and Weak 
in thoſe Faculties, that ſhould controul, and keep 
them in. The Countries of the Middle Diviſion, 
abound in Blood and Choler, and fo are delivered 
from the Ill Effects of both Extremes, Phlegm, 
and Melancholy ; and accordingly Theſe are Mo- 
derate in their Paſſions, Good-Humour'd, Cheerful, 
Nimble, and Apt, and Active. 

It were Poſitble to repreſent the different Tem- 
per and Spirit of theſe "Three Sorts of People, after 
a yet more Nice and perfe&t Manner, by making 
the Application and” Compariſon to extend to all 
kind of Things whatſoever ; A ſhort Scheme where- 
of this lictle Table will preſent you with ; and by 
That you will perceive, what are the particular 
Qualities, Influences, Improvements, and Actions 
of cach of them. For according to what hath 
been already obſerv'd .upon this Head, we muſt 
aflign to the 


Qualities 
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Theſe are the peculiar Excellencies, and moſt re- 
markable Diſtintions, which may be attributed to 
this general Diviſion of North and South. The 
Nations that lie Weſtward, and the People that 
dwell upon the Mountains, approach, and have a 
great Affinity to the Northern Climates; becauſe 
of the Cold, to which thoſe Situations are more 
expos'd ; which is alſo the Caſe of Them who live 
at a great diſtance from the Sea. © They are War- 
like and Fierce, Lovers of Liberty, and have more 
Honeſty and Simplicity in their Tempers. And fo 
again, the Eaſtern Countries reſemble the Southern, 
as do alſo Thoſe that dwell in the Champaign and 
great Valleys, and the Borderers upon the Sea. 'They 
are more Tender and Effeminate, by reaſon of the 
Fruitfulneſs of their Soil ; for Fertility inclines Men 
to Softneſs and Pleaſure. And your Iſlanders are 
commonly Subtle, and Cunning, and Deceitful, 
by reaſon of that Commerce and Correſpondence 
they hold with Men and Nations of different Tem- 
pers abroad. | 

From this whole Diſcourſe we may conclude in 
general, that the Privilege of the Northern Climates 
lies: chiefly -in the Qualifications of the Body ; 
Strength, and a Robuſt Conſtitution is their pecu- 
liar Excellence and Portion. The Southern have 
the Advantage in the Mind ; Subtilty, afid Pene- 
tration, and Quickneſs of Parts, is Their Talent. 
The Middle Regions have ſomewhat of Both,. and 


Harraks of all Theſe Excellencies ; but of Each in 


els Degrees and moderate Proportions. From 
hence likewiſe we may underſtand, that the Man- 
ners and Original Diſpoſitions of Men, ſimply con- 
ſider'd, are not Vices or Virtues in their own Na- 


ture, but Neceſſary and Natural Effe&ts. And the' 


abſolute renouncing or deveſting our ſelves of 
Theſe ; nay, the perfe&t Reformation of them, is 


ſomething more than difficult ; it is in ſome Caſes 
out 
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re- {| out of our Power. But the ſweetning, and mode- 
to || cating, and reducing theſe Natural Extremes to 
he | Temper, and a due Medium ; the watching over 
at || them carefully, and reſtraining their Motions, This 
za || is properly our Duty, and the Buſineſs of Wiſdom 
ſe || and Virtue. 


ve — —— — — 
: CHAP. XIII 


'3 | The Second Diſtinfion, and nicer Difference, 
y | which regards the Souls of Men, or the 


- Traps vs 
- Internal Qualifications and Capacities of 
- their Minds. | | 


© His Second Diſtin&tion , which concerns the 7, 
1- Minds of Men, and their inward Accom- Thee Sorts 
pliſhments, is by no means ſo manifeſt as the for- nd De- 
n | mer: It is not obvious to Senſe at all, nor does it mo Ty 
s | fall within the compaſs of every one's Notice and j;,,1q. 
+ | Obſervation. The Cauſes of it are likewife com- 
- | pounded ; for it depends partly upon Nature, and 
e | partly upon Induftry and Art ; and fo extends to- 
- | our Acquir'd Excellencies, as well as to Thoſe that 
. | are born and bred with us. According to this Di- 
| | ftinction; there are (-as was obſerv'd before ) Three 
: | forts of Men, which divide them into Three Claſſes 
or Degrees of Souls. : 
In the Firſt and loweſt of theſe Ranks we ma 
| Place thoſe weak and- mean Souls, ' which are a 
moſt of a Level with Body and Matter ; of flen- 
der and narrow Capacities ; almoft perfeatly paſ- 
five, and ſuch as Nature ſeems to have made on 
; | purpoſe to Endure and Obey ; to live under Sub- 
| jection and- Management, and tamely to _— 
| their 
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their Leaders ; In a Word, ſuch as are but juſt Men, 
and 20 more. 

In the Second and middle Row, are Thoſe of a 
5p ly 2" and Underſtanding, and ſuch 
as make ſome Pretenfions to Wit and Learning, Ma- 
nagement and Addreſs: Theſe Men know Some- 
thing, but they are not ſufficiently acquainted with 
Themſelves; They are content to take up- with 
Opinions commonly receiv'd, and ſtick faſt co their 
firſt Impreſſions, without troubling Themſelves, or 
indeed being judicious enough, to enquire into the 
Fruth, and Bottom of Things; nay, were. the 
capable of finding their deep and moſt abſtrute 
Cauſes, they think this an unlawful Curioſity, and 
fo make the Submiſſion of their Judgments a Prin- 
ciple of Duty and Conſcience. They look no 
farther than that little Spot of Ground where they 
ftand Themſelves, and take it for granted, that 
Matters are, or ought to be, all the World over, 
exactly the ſame with what they ſee them at home; 
and all that differ from them in Cuſtoms or Opinion, 
they look upon with Pity or Diſdain;. and allow 
no better Names to, than Ignorant and Unciviliz,d, 
Wild and Barbareus. "They live in perfect Slavery 


to TIocakLaws, and the Vogue of that Village or 


City where they have dwelt ever ſince they were 
hatch'd ; and this they do, not only in a quiet 
Complyance, and orderly Obedience to them, 
( which it is the Duty of every, -Man, even the 


.ableſt and moſt judicious, to do ) but they con- 


form their Senſe, and their Soul to them ; and 
are verily; perſuaded, that what is believ'd and 


Practis'd in their own Town, is the infallible Stan- 


dard of Truth 3, the Only, or the Beſt Rule of Vir- 
tue; and. that all Men's Notions of Right and 
Wrcng, ought to be meaſur'd by Theirs.. - Theſe 
forts of Men belong to the School and Diſtrict of 
Ariſtotle ; They are Poſitive and Peremptory, ar 
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bounding in their own Senſe, and impatient of 
Contradiction : They look more at Convenience 
than Truth ; and confider what will make moſt 
for the Benefit of the World, and turn to beſt Ac- 
count, rather than make it their Buſineſs to find 
Things as they really are, and recommend what 
is Beſt in ic ſelf. This Claſs conſifts of infinite 
Subdiviſions, great Variety of Attainments and 
Degrees ; the Uppermoſt and molt capable among 
them are ſuch as fit at Helm, and govern the 
World ; Thoſe that hold Empires and Kingdoms 1n 
their Hand, and either give Commands, or coun- 
ſel thoſe that do. 

In the Third and Higheſt Order, are the Men 
bleſt with a lively, clear, and penetrating Wit; a 
ſound, ſolid, and ſtable Judgment 3 that do aor 
content Themſelves with bare Hearſay, nor ſet up 
their Reſt in general and receiv'd Opinions ; that 
ſuffer not their Minds to be prepoſſelt and won oe 
ver by the publick Vogue, nor are ac all kept in 
Awe, or afraid to oppoſe and ditſent from the 
common Cry, as being very well fatisfy d, how 
many Cheats there are abroad in the World; and 
that ſome Things, no better than Falſhood and Jelit 
at the bottom, have been entertain'd, approvd, 
extoll'd, nay even reverenc'd and ador'd. For ſuch 
were the greateſt part of the old Phi:ofophy and 
Phyſick, fuch the Divinations, and Oracles, and 
all the Idolatry and Trumpery of the Pagan Wor- 
ſhip ; which prevail'd, even in the molt refin'd 
Countries, for many Generations together, and kept 
Mankind in flavery to moſt wicked and miſerable 
Deluſions. Theſe Men therefore are for bringing 
every Thing to the Light, fathoming it to the Bot- 
tom, entring into mature and impartial Delibera- 
tion, without Paſtion or Prejudice; ſearching into 
its abſtruſeſt Cauſes, its moſt ſecret Motives and 
Springs, and tracing them up to their firſt Head. 

"They 
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They had much rather continue. under the Unea- 
fineſs of Doubt and Diſfatisfaction, and ſuſpend 


_ their Afſent for a while, than run themſelves into 


an Errour, and take up falſe Confidences, and 


ſtrong Perſuaſions of Things, which they have no 


ſufficient Ground to believe or affirm : For That is 
the effe&t of Lazineſs or Littleneſs of Soul ; grude- 
ing the Pains, or wanting the Courage to examine 
fairly; of Eaſineſs and Credulity, of an unſettled 
Judgment, or a raſh and haſty Determination, 
Theſe, alas! are but very Few; and may be rec- 
kon'd Retainers to Socrates and Plato : They are grave 
and ſober, modeſt and referv'd; They have a 
greater reſpect to Truth, and the Reality of Things, 
than the Uſefulneſs and Convenience of them ; 
and had much rather inform Themſelves and O- 
thers rightly, than entertain or propagate a Mi- 
ſtake, which might tend to their Service and Ad- 
vantage. Now if Theſe have good Moral Diſpo- 
ſitions withal ; if all the Accompliſhments already 
mention'd, be crown'd with Integrity, and Pro- 
biry, and Virtuous Living, They are then Wiſe in- 
deed, The very Perſons whoſe Character we are 
now enquiring after, and ſuch as this whole Treatiſe 
is intended to make Men. But we muſt not expect the 
World ſhould pay them all that Deference which 
is their due. For they diſoblige Mankind by forſa- 
king the common Road, ditlenting from their re- 
ceiv'd Notions and Rules; making new and trou- 
bleſom Diſcoveries, and nor ſwallowing all that is 
brought to them without Chewing. This makes 
the Vulgar look- upon them with a very jealous 
Eye, as dangerous Perſons; and to diſtinguiſh 
them by the Titles of Fanciful Men, Virtuoſi, and 


Philoſophers, in a particular and Abuſive Senſe of 
the Word. 


Now 
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Now the Firſt of theſe Claſles is abundant! 
more numerous than the Second ; and fo likewiſe - 
the Second proportionably than” the Third. Thoſe 
of the Firft, and thoſe of the Laſt Order, the low- 


eſt and the ſublimeſt Souls, never trouble the World 


at all, nor make any Clutter or Diſturbance. 'The 


| One are unqualify'd and unable, they are beneath, 
and want Strength . to do it: The Other are as 


much above it, too wiſe, and too great, to de- 
ſcend to any Troubles of that kind. They have 
a ſufficiency and firmneſs in their own Mind, and 
are not concern'd for Things not worth their 
Care. Thoſe of the Middle Rank make all the 
Buſtle and Noiſe ; The Diſputes, and Diſtractions, 
and Publick Commotions are all owing to Them. 
Their Condition and Temper diſpoſes them to it, 
which is poſitive and conceited, full of Vaniry and 
Preſumption ; always in action, and never ſuffer- 
ing any thing elſe to be at reſt. Thoſe of the 
Loweſt Degree, are the very Dregs and Setling of 


, Mankind, the Sink and Refuſe of the World 
which, like the Lees, falls to the Bottom of its 


own accord ; and may be compared to the Ele- 
ment of Earth, which hath nothing co do, bur 
to receive all that comes, and bear all that is caſt 
upon it from Above. The Second Stage is like 
the Region of the Air, where all thoſe Meteors 
are form'd, which crack about our Ears, and pro- 
duce the Changes of Seaſons and Weather, and all 
the Alterations that affe& this lower World ; and 
when they have terrify'd us with dreadful Noiſes 
and Expectations, at laſt diſſolve, and fall down 
upon the Earth. Thoſe of the Higheſt Quality are 
like the Firmament, thoſe #thereal and Higher 
Regions, not far diſtant from Heaven it ſelf, which 
are always clear and ſerene, peaceable and pure. 


This 
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This Difference between Some Men and Others, 
15 in ſome degree owing to Nature, and the Ori- 
ginal Diſpoſition ; the firſt Compoſition and Tem- 
perament of the Brain ; which makes a mighty 
difference according to the predominance of Moilt 
and Hot, and the ſeveral Proportions, in which 
each of theſe Qualities are mixt: For the Minds 
of Men, and their Underſtandings, will vary won- 
derfully, and they will be Judicious, Smart, Vali- 
ant; or Weak, Dull, and Cowards, according to 
the laying of theſe Foundations at firſt. But then 
the Building upon that Groundwork is the Buſineſs 
of Inſtruction and Diſcipline; Experience, and get- 
ting acquainted with the World. So that theſe 
Diſtinctions are partly Artificial and Acquir'd too, 
and a Man's own Induſtry and Obſervation is of 
great Uſe, to diſabuſe his Mind, and bring it to a 
Manly Senſe of Things. I add upon this Occaſi- 
on, that we ſhall deceive our ſelves extremely, if 
we ſuppoſe any of theſe Claſſes confin'd to parti- 
cular Profeflions or Denominations of Men ; for 
there are ſome of all ſorts in all Circumſtances and 
Characters; High and Low, Learned and Igno- 
rant, Good and Bad ; ſome of the Meaneſt Souls in 
the Gown, and ſome of the laſt and moſt exaited 
Spirits in High Shoes ; ſome of flender Capacities, 
but entirely Virtuous ; and ſome of wonderful Na- 
tural Endowments, who are Monſters of Vice. So 
that indeed, as'the Differences themſelves admit of 
great Variety, That of the ſeveral Degrees under 
each Diviſion, and the Diſpoſitions of the Perſons 
fo diſtinguiſh'd, is infinite and unconceivable. 
Theres alſo another Diſtin&ion ſometimes made 
between Men, with regard to the Abilities and In- 
ternal Accompliſhments of the Mind: For ſome 
are able to make their own Way, beat out a Paſ- 
ſage where there was no Path, no- Light before ; 
and 
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and are fo become their own Maſters in Virtue 
and Wiſdom. Theſe are happy Men indeed ; 
Men of the largeſt Size; and there ace but few 
to whom Nature hath been ſo partially bountiful. 
Others have need of Afliſtance ; and of Theſe a- 
gain there are Two ſorts. Some only want Infor- 
mation ; if you do but light them, and ſhew them, 
it is ſufficient ; They will follow readily of them- 
ſelves. But Others require more help; a Torch 
and a Guide is not enough for Them ; They have 
need to be ſupported, and taken by the Hand : 
A kind Friend to draw and pull. them forward, 
and a Spur ſometimes, to quicken them in their 
Pace. As for Thoſe, whom Nature hath furniſhed 
fo ill, that they are incapable -of Inſtruction and 
Amendment, ( which is the Caſe of ſome in the 
Loweſt Claſs; ) or Them who have corrupted 
Nature, and are grown reſtiff and intractable 
( which is but too viſible in many of the Se- 
cond Claſs, ) I mention them not; for They 
( like Beaſts that will neither lead nor drive ) 
can only be left to their own Ruine ; deſpe- 
rate , fool-hardy Wretches, of whom no Ac- 
count at all is to be made, nor any Good to 
be expected. | 
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CHAP. XLIV. 
The Third Diſtin&ton and Difference be. 


tween Men, which is Accidental, and re- 
lates to their Degrees, C onditions, Offices, 
and Relations. 


E he Accidental Diſtinfion , which regards the 
State of Life wherein Men are placed, the 
Offices they execute, and the Relations they mu- 
tually bear to one another, is grounded upon the 
Two great Principles, and Fundamental Supports 
of all Humane Society, which are, Commanding 
and Obeying, Power and Subjection, a Superiour 
and an Inferiour Station. * For were it not for Go- 
wvernment and Obedience, all this goodly Fabrick would 


fall :o pieces, This Difſtin&ion 1 ſhall firſt endea- 


vour to repreſent to you in the groſs, by the fol- 


lowing Table. 


* Imperio & Obſequio omnia conſtant. 
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-2, Corporations and Colleges and Civil Commus- 


nities, fuch as are c2ll'd the lefler Communi« 
ties, which relates to the ſeveral Members of 
thar particular Body. 
Cr. Monarchy, or a Go- 
| vernment veſted in One 
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This Pwblick Power , whether the Supreme, or 
the Subordinate, admits of ſeveral Subdiviſions, ve- 
ry neceflary to be attended to. The Supreme, 
which as I obſerv'd, is of Three Sorts, according 
to the different Conſtitutions, and Methods of Go- 
vernment, executes and exerts it ſelf in as many 
different ways, and each of Theſe according to 
the different Temper and Management, hath been 
diſtinguiſh'd by the Titles of Kingly, Arbitrary, 
and Tyrannical. Kingly is when the Supreme Power 
(be it lodged in one, or in more Hands) is it ſelf 
ſtrictly Obedient to the Laws' of Nature, and pre- 
ſerves and protects its Subjects, in their Natural 
Liberties, and Civil Rights. AZ Power, in general, 
belongs to Kings , particular Properties to private Men. 
The King is Univerſal Lord, and hath a Right Para- 
mount ; Others have the Right of Lordſhip and Poſſeſ- 


fron. Arbitrary Government 1s, when the Sovereign 


is Lord of Mens Perſons and Eſtates by Right of 
Conqueſt ; and the Subjects are Governed without 
any Regard to Claims, or Laws, or Rights, but 
in an abſolute Way, as Lords uſe their Slaves. 
This is rather Bondage and Captivity 3 Subjection 1s 
too gentle a Name for it ; where Lives are cut off, 
and Eſtates ſeized, and rack'd and taken away, at 
Pleaſure. Tyrannical Government is where the Sove- 
reign deſpifes and diſregards all the Laws of Na- 
ture, and Original Rights of Mankind; and fo 
does not only make uſe of, but abuſes the Per- 
ſons and Pofleflions of the Subjects ; and this dit- 
fers from the former Arbitrary way, much after the 
{1me manner, that a Robber differs from a Fair 
Enemy 1n the Field. 

Now, of theſe Three Different Conſtitutions, 
the 1onarchical ; but of the Three 'Tempers or Ways 
of Governing, the Arbitrary, hath been obſerved to 
be the moſt Antient, and beſt Calculated of any, 
for Grandeur, Continuance and Splendor. Thus 

it 
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it was with the Aſhrian, Perſian, eAgyptian, and 
at preſent that of eAthjopia, (the moſt Antient of a- 
ny) Moſcovy, Tartary, Turkey, and Peru. But the 
Beſt and moſt Natural Eſtate is, that manner of 
Government which we call K:ngly, according to our 
late Diſtin&tion of it. The Famous Ariſftocracies were 
That of the Locademonians heretofore, and That of 
the Venetians and States of Holland at this Day. The 
Democracies were Rome, Athens, Carthage ; but the 
Government of all Theſe, as to its "Temper and 
Method of Adminiſtration, was what we call 
Kingly. 

The Publick Power, which is Subaltern, or Sub- _ 3*_ 
ordinate, is lodg'd in particular Lords, and Theſe 0 
are of ſeveral Sorts and Degrees, according to. 
their reſpe&tive Tenures and Capacities. But the 
moſt Conſiderable are Five. 

i. Lords Tributary, who only. owe Tribute, and 
nothing elſe. 

2. Feudatary Lords, who hold their Lands in 
Fee. 

3. Simple Vaſſals, who owe Fealty and Homage 
for their Fee: Theſe Three may be Sovereign Them- 
ſelves too. 

4 I Vaſſals, that beſides Fealty and Homage, 
owe Perſonal Suit and Service, and ſo cannot be 
truly Sovereign. 

5- Natural Subjefts, whether Vailals in Fee or in 
Cens, or in any other 'Tenure and Capacity ; Theſe 
owe Subje&tion and Obedience, and cannot be ex- 
empted from the Power of their Sovereign Lord, 
and yet are Lords Themſelves. 

The Publick Subordinate Power, which confiſts, in ? 
Offices under, and Proper Officers employ'd by, offers. 
the Supreme Power, is of ſeveral Sorts ; but may 
be reduc'd to Five' Degrees, with regard to the Di- 
ſtintions of Honour, and Power, which belong to, or 
may dire& us'in the Conſideration of them. 
| D 3 I. The 
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1. The Firſt and loweſt Sort is that of Publick 
Executioners ; ſuch as give the laſt Stroke, and finiſh 
upop Criminals what the Courts of Juſtice have 
awarded and begun. Theſe, however neceſſary, 
have yet ſomewhat ſo ſhocking in their Employment, 
that it hath been generally look'd upon as Odious 
and Scandalous, and the Perſons in that Office, 
not ſuffered in many Places to dwell within the 
City. 

4 The Second are Men, that are neither Ho- 
nourable nor Diſhonourable upon the Account of 
their Poſt, ſuch as Swrgeanrs, Trumpeters, and 
the like. 

3. The Third Sort have Honour and Reſpe& 


| Indeed by Virtue of their Office, but no Authori- 


ty by way of Cogniſance, or Power ; ſuch are 
Netaries, Receivers, Secretaries, and the like. 

4. The Fourth have not an empty Honour on- 
ly, but Power, and Cogniſance, and yet not any 
Juriſdiction, properiy ſo call'd ; ſuch are The King's 
Counſel , for Example 5 who may examine Publick- 
ly, but .can determine, or give final Iſſue to 
nothing. 

5. The Laſt have Juriſdiction, properly fo call'd, 
and by Virtue of This, they have all the Reſt. And 
Theſe only, in Stridtneſs of Speech, are Magiſtrates ; 
which may be diſtinguiſh'd ſeveral Ways, par- 
ticularly into theſe Five Sorts, each of which is 
Two-icld. 

1. Mayors, Senators, Judges. 

Colonels, ec. Generals, Judges, 
. In Politicks or Civil Government. 
In Military Macters. 
. In Queſtions and Caſes of Property and Right. 
In Criminal Cafes, or "Tryals of Offenders. 
4. Offices Ticular, fixt and Hereditary. 
Ofzices in Paiticular Commiſlion. 


to 
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5. Officers 
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5. Officers Perpetual, of which Nature it is fit, 
that there ſhould be feweſt, and Thoſe on- 
ly of the leaſt Conſequence. ; 

Officers Temporal, or Removeable, ſuch as all 
of the Higheſt Importance ought to be. 


—_ 
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Of the Conditions and Degrees of Men par- 
ticularly, according to the foregomg Table. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T5 is Neceſſary ro obſerve upon this Occaſion, 
that the ſeveral Diviſions of this Table, and the 
Diſtin&ion of thoſe Powers, and their reſpe&tive'De- 
pendencies, upon, and under them, (beginning at 
Thoſe, which are Private and Domeſtick) are men- 
tioned here with no other Deſign, than to give a 
diſtin&t View of the ſeveral States and Conditions 
of Men ; It being the Intention of this Preſent 
Book, only to Know an in all his Capacities. 
And therefore a great Part of what might be ex- 
pected upon the Head of Power and Swubjefiom, the 
Reader muſt be content to wait for, till we come 
to the Third and laſt Part of this Treatiſe : 
Where, under the Head of Fuſtice, theſe ſeveral 
Chapters and Capacities will come under our Con- 
ſderation again ; and the ſeveral Duties and Vir- 
tues required upon their Account will be ſpecified 
and explained. But, before we enter upon any of 
them in particular, ir may not be amiſs to pre- 
miſe ſomewhat briefly, concerning Command and 
Obedience in general. Theſe being the Reciprocal 
Exerciſes of the Relations here mentioned. The 
Two Foundations and principal Cauſes of all that 
Variety of Circumſtances, in which Mankind have 
been already deſcribed. 
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C H A P. XLV. 
Of Command and Obedience. 


*Heſe, as I faid, are the Ground-work, upon 
which all Humane Society is built ; And the 
many different Conditions, Profeflions, and Rela- 
tions, that go to making it up, do all ariſe from, 
and depend upon Them. Theſe Two are Relative 
Terms ; they mutually Regard, Produce, Preferve and 
Support each other ; and are equally neceſſary in all 
Companies and Communities of Men; but are not- 
withſtanding liable to Envy and Oppoſition, Miſre- 
preſentation and Complaint 3 All which are the Na- 
tural and Conſtant Effe&ts, even of That, without 
which we are not able to Subſiſt. The diſcontented 
Populace would reduce their Sovereign to the Condi- 
tion of a Car-Man ; The Ambition of Monarchs 
would repreſent him greater than a God. In Com- 
mand is imply'd Dignity, Difficulty ( Theſe Two 


the Characters and Qualities of Grandeur. 

The Command it ſelf, that is, The Sufficiency, 
che Courage, the Authority, and other Qua- 
lifications of ir, are deriv'd from above, and the 
Gift of God. * Empire and Dominion are beſtowed © 
by the Divine Appointment, and There is no Power but of 
God (ſays the Apoſtle to the ſame Purpoſe.) From 
whence it was that Plato faid, God did not place 
ſome Men over others, that is, not Mere Men, 
and ſuch as were of the Common Sort and Vul- 


| 
commonly go together) Goodneſs, Ability, and all | 


* Imperium non nift divino fato datur. Rom.-xiii. 1, 
Fs gar 
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gar Qualifications z but the Perſons whom he ſet 


apart, and exalted for Government, were ſuch as 
exceeded others ; were more finiſhed, eminent for 
ſome ſingulat Virtue, and diſtinguiſhing Gift of 
Heaven z in ſhort, were ſomewhat more than 
Men, and ſuch as former Ages gave the Title of 
Heroes to. 

Obedience is a Matter of Benefit and Advantage ; 
of Eaſe and Neceflity ; The Obeying well, is of 
the Two, more conducive to the Publick Peace, 
and Safety, than the Commanding m_— and 
the Conſequences of withſtanding and refufing the 
Commands of our Superiours,or the complying with 
them Imperfe&ly and Negligently, are much more 
Dangerous and Deſtructive, than Ill and Improper 
Commands Themſelves are, or want of Skill to 
Govern. Juſt as in the Caſe of a Married Life, 


| the Husband and Wife are equally obliged to Con- 


ſftancy of Aﬀection and Fidelity to the Bed ; and 
the Words in which they Solemnly engage for This, 
are the very Same for both Parties; the ſame Ce- 
remonies and Formalities to ſignifie and confirm it ; 
but yet the Conſequences are by no means equal, 
but the Miſchiefs of Diſloyalty are incomparably 
More, and Greater in an Adulterous Wife, than 
an Adulterous Husband : So likewiſe Commanding 
and Obeying are equally Duties, and neceſſary in all 
manner of Societies which unite Men to one an- 
other ; but yet the Diſobedience of the Subject 
draws much greater Inconveniences after it , than 
the Unskillfulneſs or the real Faults of the Gover- 
nour. Several States and Kingdoms have held out 
a long Courſe, and been reafonably Proſperous and 
Flouriſhing, under, not only Ignorant, but very 
Wicked Princes and Magiſtrates, by the mere Force 
of the Unity, and Compliance, and ready Obe- 
dience of the Subjeds. Which agrees well with 
the Anſwer made by a Wiſe Man to that = 
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& How it came to paſs, that the Republick of 
© Sparta was ſo remarkably Flouriſhing ? and Whe- 
&© ther it proceeded from the Wiſdom and good 
© Conduct of their Governours ? Nay, (faid he) I 
© ;mpute it not to their Princes Commanding well, 
© but to the Subjedts Obeying well. But when 
the People break their Yoak, or throw it off, 
and refuſe Obedience , there is no Remedy but 
ſuch a State muſt be ruin'd, and fall to the 
Ground. 


CHAP. KXLYL 
of Marriage. 


ng the State of Marriage be ante- 
cedent to any other, of the greateſt An- 
tiquity, and the higheſt Importance; The very 
Foundation and' Fountain of all Humane Society, 
( for Families firſt, and then Commonwealths ſpring 
out of it; according to that Obſervation of Cicero, 
The Firſt Union and neareſt Relation w between Man and 
Wife; This is the Beginning of Cities, the Nurſery and firſt 
Plantation of all Publick Communities ) yet it hath had 
the I!I-Fortune to be diſeſteem'd and run down b 
ſeveral Perſons of conſiderable Wit and Character, 
who have traduc'd it, as a Condition beneath Men 
of Underſtanding, and drawn up ſeveral for- 
= Objections againſt it, in particular Theſe that 
ollow. 


* Prima Societas in Conjugio eſt, quod principium Urbis, ſe- 
minarium Reipublice. Cc. ds Offic, Lib. 1. 


Firſt 
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Firſt of all, They tell you, the Covenants and 
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Obligations they enter into by it, are unreaſonable 0%je#ions 
1 . - "RFA again 
and unjuſt ; we may call it a Band of Union ; but pos; 


it is no better than the Chains and Ferters of a Cap- 
tive For What Confinement can be more infſup- 

rtable, than That by which-a Man ſtakes him- 
af down ; and becomes a Slave as long as he lives, 
to Care and Trouble, and the Humours of another 
Perſon ? For this is the Conſequence, if the Cou- 
ple are unſucceſsful, and unſuitable in their Tem- 
pers 3 That there isno Remedy, but a Man muſt 
itand by his Bargain, be it never ſo bad, and con- 
tinue wretched without any other poſtible Cure but 
Death. Now what can be more contrary to Equi- 
ty and Juſtice, than that the Folly of one half 
Hour ſhould poyſon the whole Term of all his 
Years to come? That a Miſtake in one's Choice, 
or perhaps a Trick, by which he was Trapann'd 
into this Condition, but, to be ſure, an a& of O- 
bedience many times to the Commands of a Parent, 
or Complyance with the Advice of a Friend; a 


ſubmitting one's Own Judgement and Inclination - 
g [24 


to the. Pleaſure and Diſpoſal of Others: What 
Reaſon ( ſay They) is there that any of theſe 
Things ſhou'd engage a Man to perpetual Miſery 
and Torment? Were not the other Nooſe about 
the Neck the wiſer Choice of the Two? and to 
end one's Days and Troubles immediately by leap- 
ing headlong from ſome Rock into the Sea, than 
thus to launch out into an Eternity of Pains ; to 
have a Hell upon Earth ; and always live and lie 
by a Storm of Jealouſie and Ill-nature, of Rage 
and Madneſs, of Obſtinacy, and AﬀeRation, and 
intractable Perverſeneſs, and other vile Qualities in 
which theS ex abounds ? Hence it was the Saying 
of one Author, © That whoever firſt invented the 
* Marriage-Knot, had contrived a very fair and 
& colourable, but withal, a moſt effecual Expedi- 
* ent 
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© ent for taking a ſevere Revenge upon Mankind: - 


* A Snare or Net to catch Fools and Brutes in, 
© and then put them to a long and lingring Death, 
And of another, © That for a Wiſe Man to mar- 
© ry a Fool, or a Woman of Senſe a Coxcomb, 
© was like tying the Living to the Dead ; that {6 
« by the Extremity of Cold from the Carkafs, 
© the Body might chill and languiſh, cill at laſt 
© it expire ; Which is of all Capital Puniſhments 
© the moſt barbarous, that ever Tyrants have been 
* able to invent. 

The Second Accuſation imports, That Marriage 
corrupts and adulterates Generous and Great Minds, 
by ſoftening and abating, nay utterly enfeebling 
and diſſolving their Life and Vigour, by the lit- 
tle Dalliances, and Flatterings, and Wheedles of a 
Perſon, of whom one is fond ; by Tenderneſs for 
one's Children, Care and Management of Dome- 
ſtick Afﬀairs, and Sollicitude to provide for, and 
raiſe one's Family in the World. What lamentable 
Inftances of this Effeminacy are Samſon, and Sobe- 
on, and Mark Anthony ? whoſe Falls ſtand in Sto- 
Ty, like ſo many noble Ruines, to put us in mind 
of that Enemy, with ſome Indignation, that un- 
dermin'd and demoliſh'd what Nature had made 


fo ftrong. If then there muſt be Marrying, it is F 


fit (ſay they ) that This ſhould be left: ro Fel- 
lows that have more Body than Soul ; let Them 
go on ſecurely, being fo well qualify'd, and having 
fo. little to hazard; and the Cares and Burden 


fach mean and low Confiderations are Employ- 
ments juft of a Size with Their Capacities. But 
as for Thoſe, whom Nature hath been fo liberal 


to in another kind, and given them good Senfe, | 
and. noble Souls, capable of: greater and better | 
Fhings, Is it not pity to ſhackle -and bind Them } 
down to the World and the Fleſh, as. __ - ] 
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Beaſts to the Manger ? Nay, even among Beaſts, 
ſome Diſtin&tions are made too z for Thoſe among 


them that are moſt eſteem'd for Service and: Cou- 
| rage, ( as among Dogs and Horſes particularly ) 


are kept up at a diſtance , and forbidden all Ap- 
proaches of the other Sex 3 Others of leſs Value 
ſerving to breed upon very well. Accordingly a- 
mong Mankind, 'Thoſe that are Devoted to the moſt 
Venerable and Holy Profeflions, the Service of the 
Altar, and a Recluſe Life, both Men and Women 
ſuch whoſe Stations oblige them to be the moſt 
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excellent part of the World, the Flower and Or- . 


nament of Chriſtian Religion, Clergy and Mona- 
ſticks are forbidden by the Church of Rome ever 
to Marry at all. And the Reaſon moſt certainly 
is This, that Marriage ob{trutts Wiſdom and Vir- 
rue, calls off the Mind, and gives it too ſtrong 
and too frequent a Diverſion, clips its Wings, and 
checks its nobleſt Flights. For the Contemplation 
of High, and Heavenly, and Divine Objects, is by 
no means conſiſtent with the Clutter, and Hurry, 
and ſordid Cares of Family-concerns : Upon which 
Account it is that the Apoſtle, who commands 
Continency even in Marriage, hath preferr'd abſolute 
Celibacy before it. Marriage perhaps may have the 
Advantage in Point of Profit and Convenience, 
but the Honour and the Virtue ( they tell you ) is 
confefſſedly on the other ſide. 

Beſides ; It confounds Men's Meaſures, and de- 
feats noble and pious Intentions and Undertakings. 
pawn y © gives an Account to this purpoſe, That He 


and ſome other Friends of his, fome whereof were 


married Men, having formed a Deſign of retire- 
ing from the Town, and all Converſation with the 
World, into ſome Solitude, that ſo they might 
have nothing to employ their Thouzhrs but rhe 
ſtudy of Wiſdom and Virtue ; the: wioic Scheme 
was immediately interrupted, and uticily guofh'd, 
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by the Interpoſition of their Wives. And another 
Wire Man hath given us his Opinion, © That if 
* Men could prevail with Themſelves to give over 
& all Converſation with Women , Angels would 
* certainly viſit and keep them Company. 

Once more ; Marriage is a great Hindrance to 
Men's Improvement ; particularly it keeps them at 
home, and cuts them off from the Opportunities 
of Travelling, and converſing with Foreign Coun- 
tries : Which isreally a great Accompliſhment, and 
a mighty Convenience, to learn Wiſdom one's 
ſelf, and to teach it to others, and to communi- 
cate what we have ſeen and known, to thoſe who 
want the ſame Onportunities. In ſhort 5 Marriage 
does not only cramp up, and depreſs great Parts, 
and great Souls, but it deprives the World of ma- 
ny noble Deſigns, Works of Munificence, and 
Charity, and Publick Good ; it renders a Man 
incapable of ſerving his Country, and attempting 
ſuch Things, as He can give no entertainment 
to the Thoughts of, in the Embraces of a tender 
Wife, and his Little ones round about him. For 
Theſe need and require the Care and Preſervati- 
on of Himſelf ; and ferve for an Excuſe, at leaſt 
they cool his Courage, to Actions that are Brave, 
if at the ſame time they ſeem Deſperate, or are 
manifeſtly Dangerous. And is it not a noble 
Sight now, to ſee a Man that is fit to be at the 
Helm, trifling' away his Time at home, playing 
and telling Stories with his Wife and Children in 
the Chimney-Corner ? Is it not Ten Thouſand 
Pities, that One who is capable of Governing and 
Direting a World, ſhould be entirely bury'd in 
Secreſie, loſt to the Publick, and taken up with 
the Concerns of a ſingle Family 2 Upon this Con- 
ſideration it was, that a Great Man , when his 
Friends moved a Match to him, made anſwer, 


That he was born to Command Men, and not one 


pretty 
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their Tormentors ; and then they blame the State 


"pretty little Toy of a Woman; to Adviſe and give 
Rules to Kings and Princes, and not to Boys and 
Girles. 

To that part of theſe Objettions, which carry 
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any ſerious Argument, ( for a great deal of them wer #o 


is Raillery only ) we may anſwer as follows ; 
That Humane Nature muſt be conſider'd, as it 
really is ; A State not capable of Abſolute Perfecti- 
on ;5 nor was ſuch a Life here ever intended for 
us, as we ſhould have nothing in it to be found 
fault with, nothing that ſhould croſs, or give us 
cauſe to wiſh it otherwiſe. Our very Remedies 
muſt make us a little fick, even when they are 
promoting our Health and Recovery ; and every 
Convenience carries its Abatement, and is clogg'd 
and incumbred with ſome Inconvenience infſepa- 
rable from it. Theſe are Evils, allow it, but they 
are Neceſſary Evils. And if the Caſe be not . well 
in all Points, yet this is the beſt of ir ; for there 
15 no other way poflible to be deviſed for the pre- 
ſerying and propagating Mankind, but what would 
make the Matter infinitely worſe, and be liable to 
More and Greater Evils. Some indeed, ( as - Plato 
in particular ) would fain have rooted out theſe 
Thorns, and refin'd upon the Point, by inventing 
other Methods for the Continuance of the Spe- 
cies ; but after all their Hammering and Poliſhing, 
Thoſe Conceits at laſt prov'd mere Caſtles in the 
Aic; Things perfeatly impracticable, and fuch as 
if once receiv'd could never have laited ; and be- 
ſides, it appear'd evidently, that tho' they had been 
practis'd and approv'd, yet even Theſe were loaded 
too with a great many Inconveniences, and fore 
Difficulties. The Truth is, Men create their Own 
Uneaſineſs, and make all the Hardſhip to Them- 
ſelves ; Their Vices and Intemperances, the. Vio- 
lence and the Contrariety of their Pafſions, are 
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in which they feel and ſuffer thoſe Torments. 
But That is clear, and free from Guilt, and fo is 
every Thing but Man himſelf, who turns eve 

Thing againſt Himſelf, and knows not how to uſe 
any Condition as he ought, and to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. But Thoſe that are Philoſophers indeed, 
will go a great deal farther 5 They will tell you, 
Theſe very Difficulties recommend Marriage the 
more, as rendring it a School of Virtue, an Ap- 
prenticeſhip to learn it, a daily and Domeſtick 
;Exerciſe to perfet and render it familiar to us. 
And Socrates, that great Oracle of Wiſdom, when 


| People reproached him with the peeviſh- and im- 


perious Humour of his Wife, declar'd that it was 
an Advantage to him ; for by that means he learnt 
at home to behave himſelf with Conſtancy and 
Patience 1n all Accidents and Companies abroad ; 
and to make all the Uneaſineſles of Fortune go 
down very glibly. But This, tho' it want not a 
great deal of good Senſe at the Bottom, and may 
be very uſeful to Men of good Diſpoſitions, and 
Capacity enough to ſerve themſelves of it, is yet 
fuch an Argument as I do not expe&t many Con- 
verts from. Admitting then, that They who con- 
tinue fingle do beſt conſult their Own private Eaſe 
and Satisfaction : Admit it better and more pru- 
dent thus to reſerve one's ſelf for Piety and De- 
votion, and eminent Degrees of Virtue, by pre- 
venting all thoſe  Avocations and Interruptions, 
which the Cares of a Married Life unavoidabl 

expoſe us to. (And itis in this Senſe, and for thelh 
Purpoſes only, that St. Paul prefers a State of Celi- 
bacy, which thoſe that make uſe of, and pretend 
to be directed by his Authority, would do well to 
conſider ) Yet after all, with what Face can any 
Chriſtian ſpeak in diſparagement of Marriage, who 
remembers at all, what the Faith he makes profetii- 


on of, hath taught him to believe in Honour of 


it 2 
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it? For, when all is done, theſe are unanſwerable, 


and they ought to he eſteem'd very Sacred Argu- 
ments, ſuch as ſhould command our higheſt Vene- 
ration and Reſpe&t, That ir is of God's own In- 
ſtitution, That it was his firſt Ordinance, That he 
appointed it'in Paradiſe, in a State of Innocence 
and Perfection, when Humane Nature was in all 
its Glory. Theſe are Four weighty Conſiderations, 
and ought to recommend, at leaſt to deliver it 
from diminiſhing Reflections, when they are not 
capable of a ſober Reply. After this we find, that 
the Son of God himſelf was pleasd to Honour 
and Approve it with his Preſence, to work his firſt 
Miracle in favour of it, and the Perſons engag'd in 
it ; nay, that he hath condeſcended to make uſe of 
This, as a Figure of that moſt Sacred and Inviolable 
Union berwixt Him and his Church ; and upon 


that Account, given it the Privilege of being ſtyled Epheſ. v. 


a Myſtery, a Great and Divine Myſtery. 
It muſt be acknowledg'd indeed, that Marriage 


is by no means an Indifferent Thing : It admits of * * 
no Middle State, but is apt to run into Extremes, +; .., 
and is generally the greateſt Happineſs, or the great- Greg: Ei! 


elt Calamity of Humane Life ; a State of much 
Tranquillity, or of infſupportable Trouble 5 a Pa- 
radiſe or a Hell. If well and wiſely undertaken, 
it is full of Sweetneſs and Pleaſure; if ill and 
unſucceſsfully , it is a grievous Burden, a bit- 
ter, and fatal, and moſt painful Yoke. For this 
Covenant and Coming together, does above any 
other Inſtance make good the Truth of that 
Proverb, That * Men are either Gods, cr Brutes to 
one another. 


*Homo Homini aut Deus, aut Lupus. 
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A Marriage is a Work compos'd of a great many 

WhenGood, Parts, and a great many Qualities muſt meet to- 

"1:7, gether, to render it Beautiful and Uniform. Abun- 
ceedingly - EE - 

"1 dance of Conſiderations are neceflary in order to it, 

more than reſpe& merely the Perſons of thoſe to be 

concern'd in it. For tho' it be commonly faid, 

Men Marry for Themſelves alone, yet there ought to be 

great regard had to Poſterity; the Family we go in» 

to, the Alliances we make, the Circumſtances and 

Condition of the People, are of great weight. And 

Theſe and other Reſpe&s muſt be carefully atten- 

ded to: But above all, the Temper and the Vir- 

tues, which ought to be the principal Objects and 

Motives of our Aﬀection. The want of proceed- 

ing in this manner, is the very Reaſon why we ſee 

ſo few happy Matches. And the extreme Scarcity 

of ſuch, is a ſign that Marriage is highly valuable: 

For it is a Fate common to all great Poſts, that 

they are difficult, and very ſeldom diſcharged as 

they ought to be. Kingly Power and Government 

is beſet with Cares and Difficulties, and very few 

that aſpire to it, are ſtrictly Virtuous and Succeſl- 

ful in the Adminiſtration. But the true Ground 

of Failing ſo frequently in this Point, is to be 

fetch'd from the Licentiouſneſs and Debauchery, 

the Unruly Paflions and Exorbitant Humours of 

Mankind, and not from any thing in the State 

and Inſtitution it ſelf. From hence it is, that we 

find experimentally, Such as are of good, and quiet, 

and virtuous Diſpoſitions, plain and mean Perſons 

taſte more of the Comforts, and enjoy themſelves 

more in it, than others of higher Quality and 

Attainments. Senſual Defires, and the Delights of 

the World have taken leſs hold of ſuch ; they are 

leſs Nice and Curious, and have not ſo much lei- 

ſure to teaze and torment Themſelves. Men that 

are debauch'd, and love to live at large, _— 


in their Manners, troubleſome in their Converlſa- 
tion, 
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Gon, whimſical and particular in their Hu- 
mours, are not cut out for this Condition of 
Life, nor can ever expe to be tolerably Eaſie 


under it. 
Marriage is a Wiſe and Prudent Bargain, a Holy 


and Inviolable League, an Honourable Agree- 4 general 


ww... 
® 


ment. If this. Knot be well ty'd, there is not in P:/cripron 


the whole World any thing more beautiful, more & * 


lovely, more defjrable : It is a ſweet and noble So- 
ciety, full of Conſtancy and mutual Truſt ; full 
of infinite good Offices and reciprocal Obligations ; 
moſt excellent in their own Nature, moſt uſeful 
to the Parties Themſelves, and of general Service and 
Benefit to Mankind. This is a Converſation, Amo- 
rous not of Love and Senſual Delight, but of chaſte 
Aﬀection and entire Friendſhip. For Love in theſe 
Two Senſes is a very different Thing, and the 
One as diſtant from the Other, as the feveriſh and 
diſeaſed Heat of a ſick Man is from the natural 
Warmth of a good Temper and healthful Conſti- 
tution. Adarriage challenges to it ſelf Aﬀection 
and Advantage, Juſtice and Honour, Conſtancy 
and Pleaſure. Call its Fruitions flat and inſipid if 
you pleaſe, but yet they are ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
agreeable and univerſal : They muſt needs be ſo 
indeed, becauſe they are Lawful and Innocent 
free from the Cenſure of Others, and the Reproa- 
ches of one's Own Mind. Whar the World calls 
Love, aims at nothing but Delight; ic hath per- 
haps ſomewhat of Sprightlineſs, and is of a quick- 
er and more poignant Reliſh ; but this cannot 
hold leng ; and we plainly fee it cannot, by 10 
few Matches ſucceeding well, where Beauty and 
Amorous Deſires were at the bottom of them : 
There muſt be ſomething more ſolid to make us 
happy. A Building that is to ftand for our whole 
Lives, ought to be ſer upon firmer Foundations ; 
and theſe Engagements = ſerious Matters, ſuch 
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as deſerve, and it is Pity but they ſhould have 
our utmoſt Diſcretion employed upon them. That 
Hot Love bubbles and boils in our Breaſts for a 


While, but it is worth Nothing, and cannot con- 


tinue ; and therefore it very often happens, that 
theſe Aﬀairs are very fortunately manag'd by a 
Third Hand. 

This Deſcription is only Summary and in gene- 
ral Terms. But, that the Caſe may be more per- 
fetly and particularly underſtood, it is fit we take 
Notice, that there are Two Things Eſſential and 
abſolutely Neceſſary to this State of Life, which, 
however contrary and inconliſtent they may at 
Firſt Sight appear, are yet in reality no ſuch Mat- 
ter. Theſe are Equality, and Inequality ; the Former 
concerns them as Friends, and Companions, and 
upon the Level ; the Other, as a Superiour and an 
Inferiour. The Equality conſiſts in that Entire Free- 
dom, and unreſerved Communication, whereby 
they ought to have all Things in Common ; their 
Souls, Inclinations, Wills, Bodies, Goods, are mu- 
tually from thenceforward made over ; and neither 
of them hath any longer a peculiar and diſtin& 
Propriety excluſive of the other. This in ſome 


Places is carried a great deal farther, and extends 


to Life and Death too; inſfomuch, that aſſoon as 
the Husband is dead, the Wife is obliged to follow 
him without delay. There are ſome Countries, 
where the Publick and National Laws require them 
to do ſo; and they are oftentimes ſo Zealous in 
their Obedience, that where Polygamy is indulged, 
if a Man leave ſeveral Wives behind him, they 
Try for it Publickly, and enter up their Claims, 
which of them ſhall obtain the Honour and Pri- 
vilege of ſleeping with their Spouſe (that is the Ex- 
pre{{ion they ſoften ic by) and upon this'Occafion, 
each urges in her own behalf, that ſhe was the beſt 


belov'd Wife, or had the laſt Kiſs of him, or 
brought 
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brought him Children, or the like, ſo to gain the 
Preference to themſelves. 


Th' Ambitious Rivals eagerly purſue 

Death, as their Crown to Love and Virtue due ; 
Prefer their Claims, and glory in Succeſs, 
Their Lords firſ® Nuptials are courted leſs : 
Approach his Pile with Pomp, in Triumph burn, 
And mingle Aſhes in one Common Urn. | 


In other Places, where no Laws enjoyned any 
ſuch Thing, it hath been reſolved and practiſed, 
by mutual Stipulation and voluntary Agreement, 
made privately between the Parties Themſelves, 
which was the Caſe of Mark Antony and Cleopatra. 
But omitting This, which in truth is a Wicked, Bar- 
barous and Unreaſonable Cuſtom, The Equality, 
which 1s, and ought to be, between Man and Wife, 
extends it ſelf to the Adminiſtration of Aﬀairs, and 
Inſpetion over the Family in common ; from 
whence the Wife hath very juſtly the Title of Lady 
or Miſtreſs of the Houſe, and Servants ; as well as 
the Husband that of Maſter and Lord over them. 
And this joint Authority of Theirs over their own 
private Family is a Picture in Little of that Form 
of Publick Government, which is termed an Ari- 
ſtocracy. 

That Diſtin&tion of Superiour and Inferiour, 


the Husband hath a Power and Authority over his 
Wife, and the Wife is plac'd in Subje&ion to her 
Husband. The Laws and Governments of all Nati- 
ons throughout the World agree in this Preeminence ; 


Er certamen habent lethi, que viva ſequatur 
Conſuginm, pudor eſt non licuiſſe mori : 
Ardent Vifrices, & flamme peQora prebent, 
Imponuantq; ſuis Ora peruſta viris. | 
Ee 3 but 
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- which makes the Inequality, conſiſts in This. That mequality. 
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but the Nature and the Degrees of it are not every 
where the ſame : For Theſe differ in Proportion, as 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Place differ. Thus far 
the Conſent is Univerſal ; That the Woman, how 
Noble ſoever her Birth and Family, how great ſo- 
ever her Fortunes, or any other perſonal Advantages, 
is not upon any Conſideration exempted from Sub- 
jection to her Husband. "This Superiority and Inferiori- 
ty may well be general, and be the Opinion of All, 
when it is fo plainly the Condition of All. For in 
. truth it is the Work of Nature,and founded upon that 
Strength, and Sufficiency, and Majeſty of the One 
Sex, and the Weakneſs, and Softnels, and Incapacities 
of the Other, which prove it not equally qualified, 
nor ever deſigned for Government. Bur there are 
many other Arguments beſides, which Divines fetch 
from Scripture upon this Occaſion, and prove the 
Point indeed ſubſtantially by Them. For Revelation 
here hath backed and enforced the Didtates of Reaſon, 
by telling us expreſly, that Man was made firſt ; that 
he was made by God alone, and entirely by Him, 
without any Creature of a like Form contributing 
any thing towards his Being. That he was Cre- 
ated on purpoſe for the Pleaſure and Glory of God, his 
Head ; That he was made after the Divine Image 
and Likeneſs ; a Copy of the Great Original above, 
and Perfe& in his Kind : For Nature always begins 
with ſomething in its juſt Perfection: Whereas We- 
man was created in the Second Place ; and not ſo 
properly Created as Formed ; made after Mar ; 
raken out of þis Subſtance ; * Faſhioned according to 
that Pattern, and fo His Image, and only the Copy 


ger_—_— 


* See 1 Corinth. xi. 7. 8. The Man is the Image, and Similitude 
of God, but the Woman is the Sitmilitude of the Man. So eixay xa 
Ea. ought ro be rendred in the Senſe of Joxto ſimilis fam, not 
{zlory, as we read it, which is foreign to the reft of the Wards, 
#nd the whale Scope of that Argtthient. c 
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of a Copy ; made Occaſionally, and for particular 
Uſes, to be a Help, and a Second to the Man 
who is himſelf the Principal and Head, and there- 
fore She is upon all theſe Accounts Dperfet?f. Thus 
we may argue from the Order of Nature ; But the 
thing is confirmed yet more by the Relation given 
us of the Corruption and Fall of Man. For the Wo- 
man was firſt in the Tranſgreflion ; and ſinned of 
her own Head ; Man came in afterwards, and by 
her Inftigation. The Woman therefore, who was 
laſt in Good, in order of Nature, and Occaſional 
only ; but foremoſt in Evil, and the occaſion of 
That to Man, is moſt juſtly put in Subjection to 
Him, who was before Her in the Good, and af- 
ter Her in the Evil. 

This Conjugal Superiority and Power hath been 


423 


very differently reſtrained or enlarged. In ſome 7- = 
Places, where the Paternal Authority hath been fo, of the Hu 
This hath likewiſe Extended to Capital Puniſh- 94 


ment, and made the Husband Judge and Diſpoſer of 


Life and Death. Thus it was with the Romans Dionyſ. 
particularly : For ' the Laws of Romulus gave a Man Halic. 1. 2. 


Power to kill his Wife in Four Caſes, ( viz.) Adul- 
tery, Putting Falſe Children upon him, Falſe Keys, and 
Drinking of Wine. "Thus Polybiaus tells us, that the 
Greeks ; and Ceſar ſays that the old Gauls gave 
Husbands a Power of Life and Death. In Other 
Parts, and in theſe already mention'd, ſince thoſe 
Times, their Power hath been brought into a nar- 
rower Compaſs. But almoſt every where it is taken 
for granted, that the Authoriry of the Husband, 
and the Subjefion of the Wife, implies thus much : 
A Right to dire& and controul the Actions, to 
confirm or diſannul the Reſolutions and Vows of 
the Wife ; to Corred her, when ſhe does amiſs, by 
Reproofs and Confinement ; (for Blows are below a 
Man of Honour to give, and not fit for a Woman 
to receive) and the Wife is obliged to conform to 
Ee 4 the 
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the Condition, to follow the Quality, the Coun- 


. trey, the Family, che Dwelling, and the Degree 


of her Husband ; to bear him Company whereſo- 
ever he goes, in Journeys, and Voyages, in Baniſh- 
ment, and in Priſon, in Flight and Neceflity ; and, 
if he be reduc'd to that hard Fortune, to wander 
abour, and to Beg with him. Some celebrated Ex- 
amples of this kind in Story are, Sulpitia, who at- 
tended her Husband Lentulus, when he was pro- 
{cribed, and an Exile in Sicily. Erithrea, who went 
along with her Husband Phalaris into Baniſhment. 
Ipficrate, The Wife of ZMithridates King of Pentus, 
who kept her Husband Company, when he turn'd 
Vagabond, after his Defeat by Pompey. Some add, 
that they are bound to follow them into the Wars, 
and Foreign Countries, when they are ſent abroad 
upon Expeditions, or go under any Publick Cha- 
racer. The Wife cannot ſue, or be ſued in Mat- 
ters of Right and Property ; all Actions lie againſt 
the Husband,and are to be commenced in His Name 
and if any thing of this Kind be any where done, 
it muſt be with the Leave and Authority of her 
Husband, or by particular Appointment of the Judge, 
if the Husband ſhall decline, or refuſe it ; neither 
can ſhe, without expreſs Permiſſion from the Magi- 
ſtrate, Appeal from, or be a Party in any Cauſe 
againſt her Husband. | 

Marriage 1s nor. every where alike, nor under 
the ſame Limitations ; the Laws and Rules con- 
cerning it afe very different. In Some Countries 
there is a greater Latitude, and more Liberties In- 
dulged, in Others leſs. The Chriſtian Religion, 
which is by much the ſtricteſt of any, hath made 
it very cloſe and ſtrait. It leaves Nothing at large 
and in our own Choice, but the firit Entrance 


' into this Engagement. When once That is over, a 


Man's Will is made over too, and conveyed away 3 


_ for the Covenant is ſubject to no Diſlolution, and 


we 
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we muſt abide by it, whether we are contented 
with our Terms, or not. Other Nations and Re- 
ligions, have contrived to make it more Eafie, and 


Free, and Fruitful, by allowing and practiſing Po- of Polyge- 
Iygamy and Divorce ; a Liberty of taking Wives and my and Di- 


425 


diſmiſſing them again ; and they ſpeak hardly of 9% 


Chriſtianity for abridging Men in theſe Two par- 
ticulars, as if it did great Prejudice to Aﬀection 
and Multiplication by theſe Reſtraints, which are 
the Two great Ends of Marriage : For Friendſhip, 
they pretend, is an Enemy to all manner of Com- 
pulſion and Neceflity ; and cannot confift with it; 
but is much more improved, and better maintain'd, 
by leaving Men free, and at large to diſpoſe of 
Themſelves. And Multiplication is promoted by 
the Female Sex, as Nature ſhews us abundantly 
in that one Inſtance of Wolves, who are ſo ex- 
tremely Fruitful in the Production of their Whelps, 
even to the Number of Twelve, or Thirteen at 
a Time; and in this exceed other Animals of Service 
and common Uſe very much, ſo many of which are 
kill'd every Day ; and ſo few Wolves ; And yet there 
are notwithſtanding fewer of the Breed, Breeders, 
becauſe fewer She-Wolves, 'than of any other Spe- 
cies. For, as I ſaid, the true Reaſon is, becauſe 
in all thoſe Numerous Litters, there is commonly 
but one Bitch-Wolf, which for the moſt Part fg- 
nifies little, and bears very rarely ; the Generati- 
on being hindred by the vaſt Numbers and pro- 
miſcuous Mixtures of the Males ; and fo, the 
much greater part of them die, without ever pro- 
pagating their Kind ar all, for want of a ſufficient 
Proportion of Females, to do it by ſucceſsfully. It 
is alſo manifeſt, what Advantages of this Nature 
Polygamy produces, by the vaſt Increaſe of thoſe 
Countries where it is allowed ; The Fews, Mahome- 
zans, and other Barbarous Nations, (as all their Hi- 
ſtories inform us) very uſually bringing Armies = 
eng 


the Field, of Three or Four Hundred Thouſand 
fighting Men. Now the Chriſtian Religion, on 
the contrary, allows but One to One, and obliges 
the Parties to continue thus together 3 though Ei- 
ther, nay ſometimes Both, of them be Barren; 
which yer perhaps, if allowed ro change, might 
leave a numerous Poſterity behind them. Bur, ſup- 
poſing the very beſt of the Caſe, all their Increaſe 
muſt depend upon the Production of One ſingle 
Woman. And laſtly, they reflet upon Chriſtia- 
nity, as the occaſion of infinite Exceſles, De- 
baucheries, and Adulteries, by this too ſevere Con- 
ſtraint. 

But the true and ſufficient Anſwer to all theſe 
Objections is, That the Chriftian Religion does not 
conſider Marriage upon ſuch Reſpect as are pure- 
ly Humane, and tend to the Gratification of 
Natural Appetites, or promote the 'Temporal Good 
of Men : It takes quite another Proſpect of the 
Thing, and hath Reaſons peculiar to it ſelf, ſub- 
lime, and noble, and infinitely greater, ( as hath 
been hinted already.) Beſides, common Experi- 
ence demonſtrates, that in much the greateſt part 
of Marry'd Perſons, what they complain of as 
Confinement and Conſtraint, does by no means 
cool and deſtroy, but promote and heighten the 
Afﬀection, and render it more dear and ſtrong, by 
keeping it more entire and unbroken. Eſpecially in 
Men of honeſt Principles, and good Diſpoſitions, 
which eaſily accommodate their Humours, and 
make it their Care and Study to comply with the 
'Tempers of the Perſon. to whom they are thus in- 
ſeparably united. And as for the Debaucheries and 
Flyings out alledg'd againſt us, the only Cauſe of 
Them is the Difſfoluteneſs of Men's Manners ; 
which a greater Liberty, though never fo great, 
will never be able to correR,or pur a Stop to. And 
accordingly we find , that Adulteries were _ 
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whit as rife in the midſt of Polygamy and Di- 
votce ; Witneſs the whole Nation of the Fews in 
peneral, and the Example of David in particular, 
who became guilty of this Ctime, notwithſtand- 
ing the Multicude he had of ves and Concubines of 
his own. On the contrary, Theſe Vices were not 
known for a long while together in other Coun- 
tries, where neither Polygamy nor Divorce were 
ever permitted ; as in Sparta, for Inſtance, and at 
Rome, for a conſiderable time after the Founding 
of that City. It is therefore moſt fooliſh and un- 
juſt, to aſperſe Religion, and charge That with the 
Vices of Men, which allows and teaches nothing, 
but exquiſite Purity and ſtri& Continence. 

This Liberty taken in Polygamy, ( which hath ſo 


great an Appearance of Natute to alledge in its P0128 
behalf ) hath yet been very differently managed, ,,::. 


according to the ſeveral Nations, atnd the Laws 0 

thoſe. Communities, where it was allow'd and pra- 
&isd. In Some Places, All that are Wives to the 
ſame Man, live alike, and in common. Their De- 
oree and Quality , the Reſpect and Authority is 
equal, and ſo is the Condition and Title of their 
Children too. In Other Places there is one parti- 
cular Wife, who is the Principal, and a ſort of 
Miſtreſs above the reſt ; the Right of Inheritance 
is limited to the Children by Her ; They engroſs 
all the Honours, and Poſſeflions, and Pre-eminences 
of the Husband after his Death : As for the Others, 
they are lodg'd and maintain'd apart, treated ve- 
ry differently from the former : In ſome Places 
they are reputed Lawful Wives ; in ſome they are 
only ſtiled Concwbines 3 and their Children have no 
Pretenſion to Titles or Eſtates; but are provided 
for by ſuch annual Penſions, or other precarious 
ways of Subſiſting, as the Maſter of the Family 
thinks fit to allow them. 


As 
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As various have the Practice and the Cuſtoms of 
Men been with regard to Divorce : For with ſome, 


Y as particularly the Hebrews, and Greeks, and Arme- 


nians, they never oblige Themſelves to alledge the 
particular Cauſe of Separation ; nor are they al- 
low'd to take a Wife to them a Second time, which 
they have once divorc'd ; So far from it, that 
they are permitted to Marry again to others. But 
now in the Mahometan Law, Separation muſt be 
appointed by a Judge, and after Legal Proceſs, 
( except it be done by the free Conſent of both 
Parties) and the Crimes alledg'd againſt the Woman 
mult be ſome of ſo high a Nacure, as ſtrike directly 
atthe Root of this Inſtitution,and are deſtructiveand 
inconſiſtent with the State of Marriage, or ſome of 
the principal Ends of it ; ſuch as 4dultery, Barrenneſs, 
Incongruity of Humours, Attempts upon the Life of the 
other Party ; and, after ſuch Separation made, it is 
lawful for them to be reconcil'd, and cohabit a- 
gain, as oft as they think fit. The Former of theſe 
Methods ſeems much more prudent and conveni- 
ent, that ſo there may be a cloſer Reſtraint both 
upon the Pride and Inſolence of Wives, when they 
lie at Mercy, and may be caſt off at Pleaſure 


and alfo upon the Humourſome and Peeviſh Huſ- 


bands, who will be more apt to check and mode- 
rate their Reſentments, when there is no Return, 
nothing to be got by repenting, after once Matters 
have flown ſo high, as to provoke and effect a Sepa- 
ration. The Second, which proceeds in a Method 
of Juſtice, brings the Parties upon the Publick Stage, 
expoles their Faults and Follies to the World, cuts 
them out from Second Marriages ; and diſcovers a 
great many things, which were much better kept 
conceal'd. And, in caſe the Allegation be not ful- 
ly prov'd; and ſo they continue oblig'd to cohabit 
itill, after all this mutual Complaining and Difſgrace, 
What a Temptation is here to Poyloning or _ 
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Chap. 46. Of Marriage. 
der, to get rid that way of a Partner of the Bed, 
which in Courſe of Law cannot be remov'd ? And 
many of theſe Villanies, no doubt, have been com- 
mitted, of which the World never had the leaſt 
Knowledge or Suſpicion. As at Rome particularly, 
before Divorce came in uſe, a Woman who was 
apprehended for Poyſoning her Husband, impeach- 
ed other Wives, whom ſhe knew to have been 
guilty of the ſame Fact ; and They again others, 
till at laſt Threeſcore and Ten were all Attainted 
and Executed for the ſame Fault, of whom Peo- 
ple had not the leaſt Jealouſie, till this Diſcovery 
was made. But that which ſeems the worſt of 
all in the Laws relating to a Married Life, is, that 
Adultery is ſcarce any where puniſh'd with Death ; 
and all that can be done in that Caſe, is only 
Divorce, and ceaſing to cohabit 3 Which was an 
Ordinance introduc'd by Fuſtiniazy, One whom his 
Wife had in perfe& Subjection : And no wonder if 
She made uſe of that Dominion, ( as ſhe really 
did) to getſuch Laws enacted, as made moſt for the 
Advantage of her own Sex. Now this leaves Men 
in perpetual danger of Adultery, tempts them to 
malicious Deſires of one another's Death ; the Of- 
fender that does the Injury is not made a ſuf- 
ficient Example, and the Innogent Perſon that 
ns the Wrong , hath no Reparation made 
or it. 

Of the Duty of Married Perſons, See Book IIL. 

Chap. 12. 
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CH A ÞP. XLVIL 
Of Parents and Children. 


h Here are ſeveral Sorts, and ſeveral Degrees of 
mag Authority and Power among Men ; Some 
Authority. Publick, and others Private ; but not any of them 

more agreeable to Nature, not Any more abſolute 

and extenſive, than that of a Father over his Cbil- 

dren, ( I chooſe to inſtance in the Father rather 

than the Mother, becauſe ſhe being herſelf in a 

State of Subjection to her Husband, cannot fo pro- 

perly be ſaid to have her Children under her Ju- 
risdiction.) But even this Paternal Authority hath 

not been at all Times, and in all Parts of the 

World equal and alike. In ſome Ages and Pla- 

ces, and indeed of Old almoſt every where, it was 

Dion. Ha- univerſal, and without reſtraint : The Life and 
— Death, Eſtates and Goods , the Liberty and Ho- 
nr nour, the Actions and Behaviour of Children was 
entirely at Their Will ; They ſued and were ſued 

for them ; They diſpoſed of them in Marriage ; the 


Labours of the Children redounded to the Parents . 


Profit ; nay, They themſelves were a kind of Com- 
Rom. 1. in 90dity; for among the Romans we find this Article, 
Sui. f.- in that which was call'd Romulus bs Law ; * The 
de Iib. & Rjght of Parents over Children ſhall be entire and unli- 
poſth. s 
mired ; they ſhall have Power to abdicate and baniſh, 
to ſell, and to put them to death. Only it is to be ob- 
ſerv'd, That all Children under Three Years old, 
were excepted out of this Condition, becauſe they 


* Parentum in Liveros omne Jus eſto, relegandi, vendendi, 
occidendl, | 


could. 
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times : And the Perſians, as Ariſtotle tells us, the An- 


' tient Gauls, as Ceſar and Proſper agree; the Auſco- 


vites and Tartars, might doit Four times. "There 
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could not be capable of offending in Word or Aul. Gel. 
Deed, nor to give any juſt Provocation for ſuch ##- 20. 
hard Uſage. This Law was afterwards confirm'd Aon 
and renew'd, by the Law of the Twelve Tables ; 1;6. s. 


which allow'd Parents to fell their Children Three Czſar, 


[:b. 6. de 
Bell. Gall. 
Proſper 
Aquir. 


want not ſome probable Reaſons to perſuade us, in Epiſt. 


that this Power had ſome Foundation, or Counte- 
nance at leaſt, in the Law of Nature ; and that In- 
ſtance of Abraham undertaking to ſlay his Son, 
hath been made. uſe of, as an Argument to this 
purpoſe : For had This been a Thing againſt his 
Duty, and ſuch as the Authority of a Father could 
in no caſe extend to, he would not ( they tell you) 
ever have conſented to it ; nor have believed, that 
this Command had proceeded from God, but ra- 
ther have imputed it to ſome Deluſion upon his 


own Mind, if it had been no way reconcilable 


with Nature, the Laws of which, God had eſta- 
bliſhed in the Beginning, and could not be thought 
ſo to contradict Himſelf, as by any particular Or- 
der, to appoint a thing altogether inconſiſtent with 
his own General Inſtitution before. And accord- 
ingly it is obſervable, that Taac never went about 


Sigiſm. 


to make any Reſiſtance, nor pleaded his own In- 


nocency in Bar to what his Father went abour to 
do; as knowing that he only exerted the rightful 
Power he had over him. What Force there is in 
this Argument, I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
mine. It is ſufficient for my preſent Purpoſe to 
obſerve, That allowing all this, yet it does not in 
any degree take off from the Commendation due 
to Abrabam's Faith 3 for he does not pretend to 
Sacrifice his Son by Vertue of any ſuch Inherent 
Right over him, nor upon any Provocation, or 


Miſdemeanour, which I/aac bad given him oczaſi- 


O!l 


Diodor. 
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on to reſent or puniſh; but purely in obedience 
to the Command of Almighty God. The Caſe 
does not ſeem to differ much under the Law of 
Moſes ; allowing only for ſome Circumſtances, as 
to the manner of exerciſing this Authority, which 
will be taken notice of by and by. Of This, and 
no leſs Extent the Paternal Power ſeems to have been 
formerly in the greateſt part of the World, and 
ſo to have continu'd till the Time of the Roman 
Emperours. Among the Greeks indeed , and the 
eAgyptians, it does not ſeem to have been altoge- 
ther ſo abſolute ; but even There, if a Father hap- 
pened to kill his Son unjuſtly, and without Provo- 
cation, the Puniſhment inflicted for ſuch Barbarity 
was no other than being ſhut up with the Dead Bo- 
dy for Three Days together. 

Now the Reaſons, and the Effects of ſo great 


The Rea- and unlimited a Power being allow'd to Fathers 


fons andEf- gyer their Children, ( which no doubt was a great 


. fefes of it. 


IT. 


advantage for the Advancement of Virtue, the 
Improvement of Manners and Education, the re- 
ſtraining, preventing, and chaſtiſing Extravagance 


and * Vice, and of preat good Conſequence 
ro the Publick too ) ſeem to have been ſuch as 
Theſe. 


Firſt, The containing Children in their Duty, be- 
getting and preſerving a due Awe and Reverence 
in their Minds. Then a Regard to ſeveral Vices 
and Enormities, which, though very grievous in 
Themſelves, would yet paſs unpuniſh'd, to the 
great Prejudice of the Publick, if they could be 
taken cognizance of, and animadverted upon by 
no other Ways and Perſons, but Legal Procels, 
and the Sentence of the Magiſtrate; For abundance 
of Theſe muſt needs eſcape ſuch Cenſure, partly 
becauſe they would be Domeſtick and Private, and 
partly becauſe there would be no body to inform 
and proſecute. The Parents Themſelves were _ 
likely 
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likely to be ſo Officious ; the Nearneſs of the Re- 
lation would render it odious, and the Intereſt of 
their own Family would reſtrain them from pub- 
I:hing their own Shame. Or, if they could be 
ſuppos'd to bring all they knew of this kind upon 
the Open Stage, yet we know there are many 
Vices, and Inſolencies, and Diſorders, which the 
Laws and Juſtice of Nations are not provided with 
Puniſhments for. To all which we may add, 
that there are many Family-Quarrels, between Fa- 
thers and Children, Brothers and Siſters, upon the 
account of dividing Eſtates and Goods, or ſeveral 
other Things, which, cho? fit to be canvaſs'd and 
correfted within a Man's own Walls, would by 
no means do well to be ript up, and expoſed to 
the World ; and for Theſe, as the Paternal Autho- 
rity 1s neceſſary, ſo it is ſufficient to compoſe and 
quiet all Parties, and put an End to Ditferences, 
that concern ſingle Families only. And it was rea- 
ſ>nable for the Law to ſuppoſe, that no Father 
would make ill uſe of this Power ; that Men might 
very ſafely be entruſted with it, becauſe of that very 
tender Afﬀedction, which Nature infpires all Parents 
with, ſuch as ſeems altogether incoaſiſtent with 
Cruelty toward their own Off-ſpring: And this 
we ſee the effect of Daily, in the frequent Inter- 
ceflions made by Fathers, for the Releafing or Mi- 
tigating thoſe publick Puniſhments, which they 
cannot but be ſenſible are moſt juſtly inflicted ; 
there being no greater Torment to any Parent, 
than to ſee his Children under Pain or Diſgrace. 
And where Theſe abſolute Prerogatives were al- 
low'd, we meet with very few Inſtances of the 
exerting their Power, and going to the Extremity 
of it, without Offences very heinous indeed ; ſo 
that, in truth, if we regard the Practice, and com- 
pare That wich the Power it ſelf, we ſhall have 
reaſon to look upon it as a uſeful Terrour, a 
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Bugbear to keep Children in Awe, and fright 
them into Obedience , rather than any Stretch 
of Rigour, that was actual, and in good ear- 
neſt. es 
I Now this Paternal Authority was gradually loſt, 
Its Decay. and fell to the Ground as it were of it ſelf, ( for 


the Decay of it is in truth to be attributed to Dif- ' 


uſe, more than to any Law exprefly Repealing it, 
or Enacting the contrary ) and it began moſt re- 
markably to decline, when the Roman Emperours 
came to the Government : For from the time of 
Auguſtus, or quickly after, it ſunk apace, and loſt 
all its Vigour. And upon this Decay Children 
grew ſo itubborn and infolent againſt their . Pa- 
Lib. r. de rents, that Seneca in his Addreſs to Nero, fays, 
Clem. their Own Eyes had ſeen more Parricides pu- 
niſh'd in Five Years then laſt paſt, than there had 
been for the ſpace of Seven Hundred Years be- 
fore ; that is, | cn the firſt Foundation of Rome 
eill That time. Till then, if a Father at any time 
kilkd his Children, he was called to no Account, 
nor had any Puniſhment inflited upon him for 
the Fact ; as we may gather evidently by the Ex- 
Saluſt. in amples of F:lvizs the Senator, who ſlew his Son 
_ Ca- for being engaged 'in Catiline's Conſpiracy ; and 
Valer., ſeveral other Senators, who proceeded againſt their 
Maxim. Sons, and condemn'd them to Death by virtue of 
their own Domeſtick Power, ſuch as Caſſie Tratinxe ; 
or ſentenced them to perpetual Baniſhment , as 
Manlins Torquatus did his Son Syllanus. "There were 
indeed fome Laws afterwards, which appointed, 


L. inaudi- that the Father ſhould bring Informations againſt 


rum ad the Children that offended, and deliver them over 

_— to pablick Juſtice: And the Judge in ſuch Caſes 
+ 4. 1N "WE, 

ſuis del, Was Oblig'd to prenounce Sentence as the Father 

& poſth. ſhould dire ; in which there are fome Footſteeps 

I. 3. Cod. of Antiquity. And theſe Laws, in abridging the 


de pz. Power of the. Fathers, proceeded 'very tenderly, 
potelt, | | and 
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and did not take it away entirely and openly; 
but with great Moderation, and by halves only. 
Theſe later Ordinances have ſome Affinity to the 
Law of Moſes, which ordered the ſtubborn and peut. xx}. 
Rebellious Son to be ſtoned, upon the Complaint 
of the Parents, without requiring any farther Proof 
of the Charge than their ſingle Depoſition; and 
provided the Preſence and Concurrence of the 
Magiſtrate, not ſo much for Examination and 
Tryal of the Cauſe, as to prevent the Privacy and 
Paflion, which might attend Domeſtick Puniſhments, 
and ſo torender the thing more publick,and the Ven- 
geance more exemplary, and full of Terrour to 
others. And thus, even according to the Moſaick 
Inſtitution, the Paternal Authority was more arbi- 
trary and extenſive, than it came to be ſince the 
Time of the Roman Emperours. But if we deſcend 
a little Lower , and obſerve its Decreaſe under 
Conſtantine the Great, then under Theodofins, and at 
laft under Fuſtinian, we ſhall find it almoſt totally 
extin&t. Hence it came to paſs, that Children took 
upon them to decline, and peremptorily deny O- 
bedience to their Parents; to refuſe them a Part 
in their Poſleflions ; nay, not to allow them fo 
much as convenient Maintenance and Relief in 
their Neceſſities. Hence they had confidence to 
enter Actions againſt them, and implead them in 
Courts of Judicaturez and an indecent, a moft 
ſcandalous Thing in truth it is, to obſerve how 
frequent ſuch Suits have been. Some have been 
ſo wicked, or ſo miſtaken, as toexcuſe Themſelves 
from Duty upon pretence of Religion; and dedicate 
That to God, which their Parents had a Right 
, to; as we find Our Blefſed Saviour reproaches the 
Tews for doing ; and the manner he mentions it Mate. xv. 
in, ſhews plainly, that this impious kind of Devo- 
tion was a Practice cuftomary among them before 
his Time. S;nce that ſome have acted after their 
Fi 2 Exam- 
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Examples, even in the Profeſlion of Chriſtianity ; 
and many have held it lawful to kill a Father in 
one's own Defence, or in caſe he became a Pub- 
lick Enemy to the State. But ſure, if ſuch Rela- 
tions , deſerve Death, it ought to be inflicted by 
ſome other Hand ; and heretofore it was receiv'd 
as a general blaxim, and- admits of ſcarce any Ex- 
ception;” * That no Wickedneſs could be committed by a 
Father, the Heinouſneſs whereof would juſtifie Parricide ; 
to hill a Father 3s wicked, and no Wickedneſs can be 
reaſonable. 

Now the Generality of the World doe not ſeem 
duly ſenſible of how miſchievous Conſequence to 
Mankind, this Abatement and Abolition of the 
Paternal Authority hath prov'd. The Governments, 
under which it was kept up, and vigorouſly exert- 
ed, have flouriſh'd, and contain'd their Subjects in 
ſtrict Duty. If upon any Occaſion it had been 
found by Experience too ſharp and exorbitant, 
predent Care might have been taken to regulate 
and bring it under convemient Reſtraints. But ut- 
terly to diſannul and deſtroy it, is by no means a- 
greeabls to Decency or Virtue, and leaſt of all to 
the Advantage of the Publick. For when once the 
Reins are let looſe, and Countenance is given to 
Diſobedience in private Families, it quickly grows 
to a general Spirit of Faction, and Diſorder, and 
Ungovernable Infolence ; and the cafting off the 
Yoke of the Natural Parents, is a bold and dange- 
rous Step toward Rebellion againſt the Civil. The 
Effe&t whereof hath been abundantly ſeen in the 
many Inconveniences, which Governments have 
ſuffer'd upon the Relaxation or utter Reſcinding of 
this Authority ; whereby in the Event they only 


* Nullum tantum ſcelus admitti poteſt a patre, . quod par- | 


ru fit vindicandum ; & mllum tcelus rationem 
aber. | 
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clipt their own Wings, and encourag'd Enemies 
and Inſurre&ions againſt Themſelves, as was ſaid 
juſt now. 
The Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil- 
dren will be treated of Book IlL. 
Chap. 14. 


CHAP. XEVIL 


Of Lords and their Slaves ; Maſters 
and Servants. 


YH making uſe of Slaves;and the Power of Lords 
or Maſters over them, tho” it hath been a thing 
receiv'd and practis'd in all Placesand all Ages of the 
World, ( excepting that it was conſiderably abated 
for about Four Hundred Years, but now it hath 
ſince revived and obtain'd again :) Yet I cannot 
forbear looking upon it as a Monſtrous Cuſtom, 
and highly reproachful to Humane Nature. Since 
Brutes have nothing of this Kind among Them 
nor do They either compel their Fellows by .Vio- 
lence and Fraud, or voluntarily ſubmit themſelves 
to Captivity. This ſeems rather then to have been 
diſpens'd with, than approv'd by the Law of AMe- 
ſes. +, But even this Indulgence, accommodated to 
the/Neceflities of that People, and the Hardneſs 
of their Hearts, was not ſo rigorous as the Practice 
of other Places; for_ neither was the Power fo 
abſolute, nor the Slavery perpetual ; but the One 
confin'd to Rules, and the Other terminated with 
the Seventh or Sabbatical Year. Chriſtianity find- 
ing the Uſage Univerſal, did not ſee fit to break in 
upon this Conſtitution, but left its Profelytes ar 
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liberty in this Particular, as it did in a Permiflion - 
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of ſerving and dwelling under Heathen and, Idola« 
trous Princes and Maſters. For This and many 
orher "Things could not be aboliſh'd and ſet afide 
at once; but by giving ſome little Diſcountenance 
to them, Time hath: worn them off gently, and 
by degrees. 

Slawes may be diſtinguiſhed into Four ſeveral 
Kinds. T. Such as are Nataral, or born of Parents 
in that Condition, 2. Such as are Slawes upon Force, 
made ſo by Conqueſt, and the Rights of War. 
2- Adjudzed Slaves, fuch as are made and awarded 
ro be ſuch, either by way of Puniſhment for ſome 
Crime, or for the Satisfaction of ſome Debt, which 
gives the Creditors a Right to their Perſons, and 
of employing them to their own Benefit and Ser- 
vice. This Slavery was limited among the Fews 
only to a certain Seaſon, Seven Years at the moſt ; 
the Sabbatical Year put an End to itall; but in 
other Countries it continu'd till the Debs was dif- 
charged. 4. Voluntary Slaves, or ſuch asare of their 
own making, as Thoſe who throw Dice for it , or 
who {ell their Liberty for a Summ of Money, as it 
hath been the Cuſtom to do in Germany ; and is 
ſtill in ſome Parts even of the Chriſtian World ; 
or eife ſuch as freely ſurrender up Themſelves to 
the Service of another, and devote their Perſons 
© perpetual Slavery: And thus we read in the 
Law the Antient Fews did, whoſe Ears were ap- 
pointed :to be bored with an Awl, to the Door 
of the Houſe, in token of perpetual Servitude 
and that they rather choſe this Condition of Life, 
than to go free, when it was in their Power. 
This laſt fort of voluntary and choſen Captivity 
is, I confels, to Me, the moſt aftoniſhing of all 
the reſt ; and tho' all manner of Slavery ſeems to 
be an-Incroachment and Violence upon Nature, yet 
fure no Kind of it can be fo unnatural, as that 
which a Man coyets, and brings upon Himfelf. 
x | ELD Ort | 
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That Thing which makes Men Slaves upon 


Conſtraint, is Avarice ; and that which makes Men The Cauſe 
chooſe to be Slaves, is Cowardice, and baſe Dege-Y *: 


neracy of Spirit ; for Lords made Men Slaves, be- 
cauſe, when they had them in their Power and 
Poſleflion, there was more Profit to be got by 
keeping, than there could be by killing them. 
And it is obſervable, that heretofore one of the 
moſt valuable forts of Wealth, and that which 
the Owners took greateſt Pride in, conſiſted in the 
Multitude, and the Quality of Slaves. In this 
reſpe& it was that Craſſas grew rich above all other 
Romans; for beſides Thoſe that continually waited 
upon him, he had Five Hundred Slaves kept con- 
{tantly at hard Work, and all the Gain of their 
ſeveral Arts and T.abours, was daily brought, and. 
converted to his Advantage. And this, tho' very 
great, was not all the Profit neither 5 for after 


_ that they had made a vaſt Account of their Drudge- 


ry, and kept them a great while thus in Work and 
Service , their _y Perſons were a Marketable 
Commodity, and ſome farther Gain was made in 
che Sale of Them to other Maſters. 

It would really amaze one, to read and conſider 


well the Cryelties that have been exercis'd upon Th: Gre! 


Slaves; and Thoſe not only ſuch as the Tyranny 
of an inhumane Lord might put him upon, but 
{ſuch as even the Publick Laws have permitted 
and approv'd. They us'd to Chain and Yoke 


them together, and fo make them Till the Ground 


like Oxen ; and they do ſo to this Day in Bar- 
bary; lodge them in Dicches, or Bogs, or Pits, and 
deep Caves; and when they were worn and waſt- 
ed with Age and Toi}, and ſo could bring in no 
mors Gain by their Service, the poor impotent 
Wretches were either fold at a low Price, or 
drown'd, and thrown into Ponds to- feed their 
Lord's Fiſh, They killed them, not only for the 

Ff 4 ſlighteſt 
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lighteſt and moſt inſignificant Offence, as the 
Breaking of a Glaſs, or the-like; but upon the 
leaſt Suſpicions, and moſt unaccountable Jealou- 
fies: Nay, ſometimes merely to give Themſelves 
Diverſion; as Flamirius did, who yet was a Per- 
ſon of more than ordinary Character, and repu- 


ted a very Good Man in his Time. Ir is notori- 
ous, that they were forc'd to enter the Liſts, and 
combat and kill one another upon the Publick 
Theatres, for the Entertainment of the People. 
If the Maſter of the Houſe were Murdered under 
his own Roof, let who would be the Doer of it, 
yet all the Slaves, tho* perfeftly innocent of the 
Thing, were ſure to go to Pot. And according- 
ly we find, that when Pedanius, a Roman, Was kil- 
led, notwithſtanding they had certain Intelligence 
of the Murderer, yet by expreſs Decree of the 
Senate, Four Hundred. poor Wretches, that were 
his Slaves, were put to Death, for no other reaſon, 
but their being ſo. 

Nor is it much lefs ſurprizing on'the other hand, 
to take notice of the Rebel/ions, Inſurre&tions, and 


| Barbarities of Slaves, when they have made Head 


againſt their Lords, and gotten them into their 
Power. And That, not only in Caſes of Trea- 
chery and Surprize; as we read of one Tragical 
Night in the City of 7jre; but ſometimes in open 
Field, in regular Forces, and form'd Battles, by Sea 
and Land ; all which gave Occaſion for the uſe of 
that Proverb, That a Man hath as many Enemies as 
he hath Slaves. 

Now in proportion as the Chriſtian Religion 
firſt, and afterwards the Mahometan got ground 
and increasd, the Number of Slaves decreas'd, 


and the Terms of Servitude grew more eaſie and 


gentle. For the Chriſtians firſt, and afterwards the 
AMahometans , who affeted to follow the Chriſti- 
ans Examples, made it a conſtant Practice and 
Ls : Rule, 
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Rule, to give all thoſe Perſons their Freedom, 
who became Proſelytes to their Religion. And 
this prov'd a very great Invitation, and powerful 
Inducement, to convert and win Men over. In- 
fomuch that about the Year Twelve Hundred, 
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there was ſcarce any ſuch thing as a Slave left in. 


the World ; except in ſuch places only where nei- 
ther of theſe Two Perſuaſions had gain'd any Foot- 
ing or Credit. | 

But then it is very remarkable withal, that in 
the ſame Proportions, as the Number of Slaves fell 


Te. 
And the 


Poor to in= 


away and abated, that of Poor People, and Beg- :+:2ſe. 


gars, and Vagabonds multiply'd upon us. And the 
Reaſon is very obvious ; bs Thoſe Perſons, who 
during the State of Slavery, wrought for their Pa- 
trons, and were maintain'd at Their Expence, 
when they were diſmiſt Their Families , loſt 
their Table, at the ſame time they receiv'd- their 
Liberty 3 and when they were thus turn'd. looſe 
into the World, to ſhift for Themſelves, it was 
not eafie for them to find Means of ſupporting 
their Families, which, by reafon of the great 
Fruitfulneſs of People in low Condition general- 
ly, were very numerous in Children; and thus 
they grew overſtocke themſelves, and filled the 
World with Poor. 

Want and extreme Neceflity preſently began to 
pinch theſe kind of People, and compelled them 
to return back again to Servitude in their own 
Defence. Thus they were content toenſlave Them - 
ſelves, to truck and barter away their Liberty, 
to ſer their Labours to Sale, and let out their Per- 
ſons for Hire ; meerly that they might ſecure to 
Themſelves convenient Suftenance, and a quiet 
Retreat ; and lighten the Burden which the Increaſe 
of Children brought upon them. Beſides this preſ- 
ſing Occaſion, and the Servitude choſen upon it, 


8. 


Return to 
Servituae. 


the World hath pretty much relapſed into the Wag 
o 
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of Slaves again, by tneans of thoſe continual Wars 
which both Chriſtians and Mabometans are eternal- 
ly engag'd in; both againſt each other, and againſt 
the Pagans in the Eaft and Weſtern Countries par- 
ticularly. And though the Example of the Fews 
be fo far allow'd, as a good Precedent, that they 
have no Slaves of their own Brethren and Coun- 
trymen , yet of Strangers and Foreigners they 
have ; and Theſe are ſtill kept in Slavery, and un- 
der Conſtraint, notwithſtanding they do come over 
to the Profeflion of their Maſter's Religion. 

The Power and Authority of common Maſters 
over their Servants is not at all domineering or 
extravagant, nor ſuch as can in any degree be pre- 
judicial to the Natural Liberty of Them who live 
under it. The utmoſt they can pretend to, is 
the chaſtizing and correting them when they do 
amiſs; and in This they are oblig'd to proceed 
with Diſcretion, and not ſuffer their Severities to 
be unreaſonable, and out of all Meaſure. But 
over thoſe who are hired in as Workmen and Dayſ- 
men, this Authority is ſtill lefs ; There is only a 
Covenant for Labour, and Wages in Exchange ; 
but no Power, nor any Right of Corre&ion, or 
Corporal Puniſhment lies againſt Theſe from their 
Maſters. 

The Duty of Maſters and Servants 3s treated 
of Book III. Chap. 15. 
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IT 


A the Account already given of Private , 
Power, the next thing that falls under our 7. narure 
Conſideration, is the Publick, or that of. the State. and Neceſi- 
Now, the State, that is to fay, Government, or a #7 of Pubs 


UMI 


Dererminate Order, and Eſtabliſhment, for Com- —— 


manding and Obeying, is the very Pillar and Sup- 
port of Humane Affairs, the Cement that knits 
and keeps them Faſt and Strong ; the Soul that 
gives them Life and Motion, the Band of all So- 
ciety which can never ſubſift without it ; the vital 
Spirit of this Body Politick, that enables Men, fo 
many Thouſands of Men,to breath as One,and com- 
padts all Nature together. 

Now, notwithſtanding the abſolute Neceflity 
and unſpeakable Convenience This is of, for fu-- 
ſtaining the Univerſe, yet.is it, ceally, a very flip- 
pery and unfafe thing, extremely difficult to ma- 
nage, and hable to infinite Changes and Dangers. 
* The Governing of Men, and their Affairs, w a very hard 
Undertaking, a heavy Burden, and expoſed to great wa- 
riety of Chances. It often declines and languiſhes ; 
nay, ſometimes falls to the Gronnd, by fecret Miſ- 
fortunes, and unſeen Caufes. And though its rifin 
to a juſt Height, is Gradual and Slow, a Work of 
much Time , and great Pains and Prudence ; yet 
the Ruins and Decays of it are frequently ſudden 


— 
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* Arduum & ſubje&um fortunz cuntta regendi onus, p 
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and ſurprizing ; and the Conſtitutions, which took 
up Ages to finiſh and build up, are broken and - 
thrown down in a Moment. It is likewiſe expoſed 
to the Hatred and Envy of all Degrees and Conditi- 
ons. The High and the Low watch it curiouſly, 
and are Jealous of all its Proceedings, and ſet Them- 
ſelves at Work perpetually, to endanger and un- 
dermine it. This Uneaſineſs, and Suſpicion, and 
general Enmity, proceeds partly from the Corrupt 
Manners and Diſpoſitions of the Perſons in whom 
the Supreme Power is veſted, and partly from the 
Nature of the Power it ſelf, of which you may 
take this following Deſcription. | 

Sovereignty, is properly a Perpetual and Abſolute 
Power, Subject to no Limitation, either of Time, or 
of Terms and Conditions. It conſiſts in a Right 
of conſtituting and giving Laws to all in Gene- 
ral, and to each Perſon under its Dominion in 
Particular ; and that, without conſulting or asking 
the Conſent of ſuch as are to be govern'd by 
them ; and likewiſe in being above all Reſtraints, or 
having Laws impoſed upon it felf from any other 
Perſon whatſoever. © For to Impoſe, and Com- 
* mand a Duty, argues Superiority, and That 
« which is Sovereign, can have no Superiour. And, as 
another expreſſes it, © It infers a Right Paramount 
* of making Reſervations and Exceptions from the 
© uſual Forms, (as the King in Courts of Equity 
corrects the Common Law : ) For Sovereignty, 11 
its higheſt and ſtricteſt Importance, implies the Con- 
irary to Subjettion, or the being bound by Humane 
Laws, either of others, or its own Appointment, 
ſo as not to repeal or alter them, as there ſhall be 
Occaſion. For it is contrary to Nature, for all 
Men to give Law to Themſelves, and to be abſo- 
Jutely commanded by Themſelves, in Things that 
depend 
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depend upon their own Will. * No Obligation can 


continue firm, none can lie there, where the Perſon that 
engages, hath nothing but his own Will to bind him : 
And therefore Sovereign Power, Properly fo call'd, 
cannot have its Hands ty'd up by any other,whether 
Living or Dead; neither its Own, nor its Prede- 
ceſlor's Decrees, nor the Received Laws of the 
Country can be Unalterable or Irreverſible. This 
Power hath been compared by ſome to Fire, to the 
Sea, to a Wild Beaſt, which it is very hard to 
tame, or make treatable ; it will not endure Con- 
tradition, it will not be moleſted, or if it be, it 
is a Dangerous Enemy, a juſt and ſevere Avenger 
of them that have the Hardineſs to provoke it. 
+ Power (ſays one) is a Thing that ſeldom bears to 
be admoniſh'd or inſtrutted, and is generally wery im- 
patient of Contradittion or Reproof. 

The Marks and Characters, which are proper 
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to it, and by which it 1s diſtinguiſh'd from other 7s Propere 
Sorts of Power, are, the Giving Judgment, and *** 


pronouncing Definitive Sentences, whereby all con- 
cending Parties ſhall be concluded, and from whence 
there lies no Appeal. A full Authority to make 
Peace and War, Creating, and Depriving Magi- 
ſtrates, and Officers ; granting Indulgences, and di- 
ſpenſing with the Rigour of the Laws upon par- 
ticular Hardſhips, and extraordinary Emergencies ; 
levying of Taxes ; coining and adjuſting the Value 
of Money, ordering what ſhall be current in its 
Dominions, and at what Prices ; Receiving of Ho- 
mage and Acknowledgments from its Subjects, and 
Embaſſies from _ Requiring Oaths of Fi- 


delity from the Perſons under its Protection, and 


adminiſtring them in Controverſies and Tryals of 


—  — 


* Nulla Obligario conliſtere poreſt, quz a voluntate pr »mitten- 
tis ſtatum capir. 

+ Poteſtas res eſt, quz monert doccriq; non vult, & c:i{tigatio- 
nem #gr2 fert. Right 
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Right and Wrong. But all is reduc'd at laſt, and 
comprehended under the Legi/lative Power, the en- 
ating ſuch Laws as it ſhall think fit, and by 
'Them binding the Conſciences of Thoſe who live 
within its Dominions. Some indeed have added 


Others, which are ſo ſmall and trivial in Compa- 
 rifon, that they are ſcarce worth naming after the 


Former ; ſuch as the Admiralty, Rights of the Sea, 
Title to Wracks upon the Coaſt , Confiſcation of 
Goods in Caſes of Treaſon, Power to change the 
Language, the Enſigns of Government, and Title 
of Majeſty. 

Gm and Sovereignty 1s infinitely coveted by 
almoſt All. But wherefore is it ? Surely for no 
other Reaſon ſo much, as that the Outſide is Gay 
and Glorious, Beautiful and Glittering ; but the 
Inſide is hid from common Obſervation. Every 
body ſees the Plenty, the Pomp, and the Advanta- 
ves of a Crown, but few or none at a diſtance are 
acquainted with the Weight, the Cares, the Trou- 
bles, and the Dangers of it. It is True indeed, To 
Command 1s a Noble and a Divine Poſt ; but it is as 
True, that it is an Anxious, a Cumberfome, 
and a Difficult One. Upon the ſame Account it 
is, that the Perſons in that Dignity and Elevation, 
are eſteem'd and reverenc'd much above the Rate 
of Common Men. And very Juft it is they ſhould 
be ſo, for this Opinion is of great Uſe to ex- 
tort that Reſpe&t and Obedience from the People, 
upon the due Payment whereof, all the Peace and 
Quiet of Societies depend. But if we take theſe 
great Perſons apart from their Publick Chara- 
er, and conſider them as Men, we ſhall find them 
juſt of the ſame Size, and caſt in the fame Mould, 
with other common Men ; nay, too often , of 
worſe Diſpoſitions, and not fo liberally dealt with 
by Nature, as many of their Inferiours. We are 
apt to think that every Thing a Prince does, _ 
needs 
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needs proceed upon great -and weighty Reaſons, 
becauſe all they do is in the Event of great and 
general Importance to Mankind ; but in truth 
the Matter is much otherwiſe, and They think, 
and reſolve, and a&, juſt like One of Us ; For 
Nature hath given Them the ſame Faculties, and 
moves them by the ſame Springs. The Provocation, 
which would ſet Two private Neighbours to Scold- 
ing and Quarrelling, makes a Publick War between 


\ Two States ; and what One of Us would whip his 


Child or his Page for, incenſes a Monarch to 
chaftiſe a Province, that hath offended him. Their 
Wills are as liable to Levity as Ours, but their 
Power and the Effe&t of what they will, is incom- 
parably greater. But ſtill Nature is the fame in 
the Fly, as in the Elephant, and both are actuated 
by the fame Appetites and Pafſions. Nay, let me 
take leave to add, that, beſides thoſe Paſſions, and 
Defects, and Natural Qualifications, and Abate- 
ments, which they ſhare in common with the leaſt 
and meaneſt of their Servants and Adorers ; there 
are ſome Vices and Inconveniences in a manner 
peculiar to Them alone ; ſuch as the Eminence 
of their Condition, and the vaſt Extent of 
their Power inſpires them with a more than ordi- 
nary Tendency, with vehement and almoſt una- 
voidable propenſions to. 

The Manners and Temper of Great Perſons have 


6. 
been commonly obſerved by the Wiſeſt and moſt The Mar- 
Difcerning Perſons to be, Iwincible Pride, and Self- 175 and 


vonceit. * An abounding in their own Senſe, which js 


Stiff, and Inflexible, incapable of Truth, and diſdaining Gras Per- 
better advice. Licenticuſneſs and Violence; f which ſons. 


* Durus & veri infolens: Ad re&a fleQi regius non vulc 
rumor. 

t1d efle regni maximum pignus putant, fi quicquid aliis 
non licet, tolis licer. 


looks 
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looks upon a Liberty of deing what no body elſe may dog *:h*- 


as the particular Diſtin#tion, and moſt Glorious Privilege 
of their Charatter.. So that their Favourite Motto 1s, 
* My Will is a Law. Suſpicion and Fealouſie, for they 
are T Naturally tender and fearful of their Power ; nay, 


fearful ſometimes even of their own Children and- 


neareſt Relations ; || The next in Succeſſion is always 
look'd upon with an Evil and fealous Exe, by the Per- 
ſon in preſent Poſſeſſion of the Throne ; fo that any the 
leaſt Genius of Government, or intereſting themſelves in 
Publick Affairs, is very unacceptable in the Sons of Princes ; 
And hence it is that they are ſo often in Fears 
and mighty Confternations,for * ir « uſual and natural 
to Kings, to live under continual Apprehenſions. | 

The Advantages, which Kings and Sovereign Prin- 
ces have above Thoſe of meaner Condition, ſeem 
indeed to be Marvellous Great, and Glorious; but 
when nicely conſider'd, they are in Truth bur ve- 
ry Thin and Slight, and little more than mere 
Imagination. But, were they much above, what 
really they are, it is certain they are dearly bought 
at the Expence of the many Weighty, Solid and 
Subſtantial Troubles and Inconveniences that con- 
ſtantly attend them. The Name and the Title 


of Sovereign, the Splendor and Formalities of 


a Court, and all the Pomp and Parade that 
draws our Eyes and Obſervation, carry a Beauti- 
ful, and Defirable Appearance, ſuch as raiſes our 
Wonder, and kindles our Wiſhes and Deſires 5 but 
the Burden and the Inſide of all this Shining Pa- 
eantry, 15 Hard and Knotty, Laborious and Pain- 
al. There is Honour in Abundance, but very little 
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* Quicquid liber, licer. 

} Suapte Naturi Potentriz anx1i. 

|| Suſpe&us ſemper invituſq; dominantibus quiſquis proximus 
deſtinarur, adeo ut diſpliceant etiam civilia Filiorum ingenia. 

* Ingenia Regum prona ad formidinem, 
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;*&* Foy or Eaſe; Tr 15 a Publick and an Honourable 
e F Servitude, an Tlufſtrious Miſery, a Wealthy Capti- 
; vity. The Chains are of Gold, but ſtill they are 
7 Chains. And it is worth our While to obſerve 
the Behaviour and the Refletions of Auguſtus, Mar- 
| - cus Aurelius, Pertinax, Diocleſian, upon this Occa- 
s ſion ; and the wretched End of moſt of the Twelve 
Ceſars, and many Others of their Succeſſors in the 
Empire. But, now in Regard theſe ſeem Words 
of Courſe only, ſuch as very few will give any 
4 Credit to, becauſe they ſuffer Themſelves to be 
y 5 upon by a gay and deceitful Face of Power, 
} T ſhall think ic worth while to clear this Matter, 
by giving a diſtin& and particular Account of ſome 
Inconveniences and Mifſeries, with which the Con- 
dition of Sovereign Princes is conſtantly incumbred. 

Firſt, The mighty Difficulty of acting their Part 8. 
well, and acquitting Themſelves of fo weighty a I the Di- 
Charge. For if it be ſo very Hard a Thing, as we find /c9r3e of 
by ſad Experience it is, to govern ones ſelt well, what ***" 07 
infinite Hardſhip muſt we in reaſon ſuppoſe there 
15, in governing a Multitnde of People ? Ir is cer- 
tainly much more Eafie and Pleaſant to follow, 

| than to lead ;; to have no more to do, than only 
to keep a plain beaten Road, than to beat out 
a Path for Others ; to obey, than to dire& and com- 
mand ; to anſwer for one's ſingle ſelf, than to be re- 
ſponſible for one's Self and a great many More beſides. 
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* And thus *tis better than proud Scepters ſway, 
To live a quiet Subjef, and obey, Creech. 
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' To all This we may add, that' it is highly Ne- 
ceſſary for the Perſon, whoſe Duty it is to Com- 
mand, to be more excellent and exemplary, than 
Them who are commanded by him ; as that 
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| < * Vr ſfatius multo jam ſit parere quietum 
Quam regere imperio res velle—— Lucret, lib. V. 
Great 
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Great Commander Cyrus, very truly obſerved. And 
this Difficulty we cannot bs better made ſenſible 
of, by any Argument, than Matter of Fact; 
which proves to us Experimentally, how very few 
Perſons, Hiſtory makes mention of in this Cha- 
rater, who have in all Points been, what they 
ought to be. Tacitus ſays, that of all the Roman 
Emperours till that Time, Veſpaſian was the only 
true good Man; and another antient Author hath 
taken the Confidence to affirm, that the - Names 
of all the good Princes that ever were, might be 
engraven within the Compaſs of a Ring. 
9. The Second Difficulty may be fixed very Rea- 
In their ſonably upon their Pleaſures and Delights, of 
Plcaſur's which © Men uſually think, ( but they think very 
much amiſs ) that They have a greater Share, and 
Life. more perfect Enjoyment, than the reſt of Man- 
kind. For in truth their Condition, in this Re- 
{pect, is infinitely Worſe than that of Private Men. 
The Luſtre and Eminence of great Perſons gives | 
them great Inconvenience in the Fruition , of 
what it furniſhes them with Power and Opportu- 
nities for. They are too much expoſed to Publick 
View, move openly and in check, and are perpe- - 
tually watch'd, controul'd, and cenſur'd, even to” 
their very Thoughts, which the World will always. 
. take a Liberty of guefling at, and cenſuring, tho. 
they are no competent Judges, nor can pollibly 
have any Knowledge of the Matter. Beſides this 
Reſtraint, there is likewiſe fome Diſadvantage in , 
the very Eaſineſs they feel of doing whatever their . 
Inclination leads then to, and every Thing bend-. 
ing, and yielding to their Pleaſure ; for This takes 
away all that Reliſh and pleaſing Sharpneſs, which 
is neceſlary to render a Thing Delightful ; and No- - 
thing is, or can be fo to us, which hath no Mix- 
ture 'or Difficulty to recommend and heighten it. 
A Man that never gives himſelf time ro be Dry, will 
neyer 
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never be ſenſible what Pleaſure there is in quench- 
ing one's Thirſt; and all Drinking will be flat 
and inſipid to him. Fulneſs and Plenty is one of 
the moſt troubleſome Things in the World, and, 
inſtead of helping forward, does but provoke us to 
nauſeate our Happineſs. 


* Groſs eaſie Love does like groſs Diet, pall ; 
In ſqueafie Stomachs Honey turns toGall, Dryden. 


The greateſt Interruption to our Enjoyments, and 
the moſt diſtaſteful Thing that can happen to us, 
is Abundance : "To be cloy'd is to loſe All. And 
therefore we may ſay, that Princes are not capable 
of ſuch a thing as Action ; for this cannot be live- 
ly and vigorous without ſome Degree of Difficulty 


- and Reſiſtance : Other Men may be ſaid to live, 
_ and move, and a&t, who meet with Obſtruction 


and Oppoſition ; but They who meet with none, 
may more truly be ſaid to dream, or walk in their 
Sleep, or to glide along inſenſibly thro' the whole 
Courſe of their Lives. 

The Third Particular, in which they find Them- 


'The Matches made by Perſons of inferiour Qua- 
lity are infinitely more free and eaſie ; the effect 


* of Choice, the reſult of Aﬀettion, more void of 


Conſtraint, and full of Satisfaction. One great 
Reaſon, no doubt, of this Difference is, that Com- 
mon Men have greater Choice, and may find great 
Variety and Numbers equal with Themſelves, to 
take a Wife out of ; Bur Kings and P:inces are but 
few ; and therefore if They reſolve to marry ſuita- 


; ' bly -co Themſelves, there can he no great picking 
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* Pinguis amor nimiumque potensin tzdia nobis 
Vertityur, & Sromacho dulcis ut eſca nocer. 


Ovid. Amor, L, 2, Eleg. 19. 
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. ſelves aggrieved above others, is in their Marriage. = their 
| Marriages 
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and chooſing in the Caſe. But the other Reaſon 
is, and indeed the more conliderable of the Two, 
That Private Perſons have nothing farther to aim 
at beyond their own particular Concerns ; They 
conſult their own Comfort and Convenience ; but 
Princes are often confin'd and ty'd up by publick 
Conliderations. Their Marriages are vaſt Intrigues 
of State, and deſfign'd to be inſtrumental in Go 
ring the Happineſs -and Peace- of the World in 
general. Great Perſons do not Marry for Them- 
{elves, but for the common Good of Nations and 
Kingdoms. And this 15 what they ought to be 
more in lovewith, and tender of, than of their Wite 
and Children. Upon this Account they are fre- 
quently obliged to hearken to Propoſals where there 
15 neither Aﬀection nor Delight to invite them ; 
they often engage themſelves to Perſons, whom 
they are ſo far from being taken with, that ſome- 
times they never know nor ſee them, till it is out 
of their Power to retreat. There is no ſuch thing 
as Love or Likins between the Parties; but the ſhort 
of the Matter is, Such a great Prince marries ſuch 
a great Princeſs, which, if he had been in another 


Capacity, he would never have choſen or conſent- 


ed to. But the Publick was concern'd, and is ſer- 
ved by it; and he is content to enflave Himſelf 
for his whole Life, becauſe that Alliance was ne- 
ceflary to be contracted, for the ſtrengthening his 
Intereſt, and the ſecurity of his Kingdoms ; and 
the mutual Benefit and Eaſe which Nations may re- 
ceive by ſuch a convenient Union. 

I may reckon this for a Fourth Diſadvantage, 
that They can have no part in thoſe Tryals. and 


lietle Emulations, which other Men are continual- 


ly exerciſed in towards one another, by the Jealou- 
fie they expreſs of their Honour, or ſignalizing their 
Valour, their Wit, or their Bodily Strength ; which 
afcer all, is one of the moſt ſenſible Pleaſures Men 

| | enjoy. 
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enjoy in Converſation with one another. The 


{ Reaſon is obvious; becauſe every Man thinks him- 
1 ſelf bound in good Manners to yield to Them, to 
1 favea Decency, and not ſuffer them to be outdone; 

and had rather balk their Own Honour, and abate 


of what they could do upon theſe Occaſions, than 
give Offence to a Prince, whom they know Am- 
bitious of being thought the Conqueror of all that 
contend with him. Now the Bottom and Truth of 
all this Matter is, that upon pretence of Deference 
and Reſpe, ſuch Great Men are abus'd, and treat- 
ed with great Scorn, and ſecret Contempt ; which 
gave occaſion toa wiſe Man to fay, that the Chil- 
dren of Princes were in a very ill way of Educati- 
on, for they learnt nothing as they ſhould do, ex- 
cept the Art of Riding a Manag'd Horſe ; becauſe 
in all other Caſes Men yield, and adjudge the 
Prize to them ; but this Beaſt, who is not capable 
of Flattery, nor hath learnrt the Arts of Courtſhip 
and Complaiſance, makes no difference between 
the Prince and his Groom, and throws either of 
them without diftinttion. Several great Men have 
therefore refuſed the Applauſes of Spe&ators, and 
{corn'd their formal Commendartions, faying, I 
ſhould take this kindly, and be proud of it, if it came 
from Perſons that durſ# ſay ctherwiſe, and who would 
take that generous Freedom of finding Fault with Me, 
when I gave them a juſt occaſion of doing fo. 

The Fifth Inconvenience is, Their being debarr'd 


47s 


I2., 


the Liberty of going Abroad, and the mighty Ad- 7r2pociry 


of Travet. 
ling. 


vantages of ſeeing the World. For they are per- 
fetly Impriſord within their own Country, and 
generally cooped up within the Precins of their 
Court : and there they are hedg'd in, as it were, 
with their own Creatures; expos'd to the View of 
Spectators, and the Cenſure of Impertinent Tat- 
tlers and Buſie-bodies, that watch and dog them 
every where, even in their moſt ſecret Actions. 
; | Gg 3 Which 
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Which made King Alphonſo fay, that in this Refpe&t 
the very Aſſes had more Liberty, and were in a better Con- 
dition, than Kings. 

The Sixth Topick of their Miſeries is, the being 


As ajjo of ſhut out from all /ncere Friendſhip, and mutual So- 
mutual and 
cordial 

Friendſhip. 


ciety, which is the very ſweeteft and moſt valua- 
ble Advantage of Humane Life ; but ſuch a one 
as can never be enjoy'd, except among Equals, or 
ſuch at leaſt between whom there is no very great 
Inequality. Now the Elevation of a Prince is fo 
high, and the Diſtance at which his Subjects ſtand 
below him ſo very great, that it makes any inti- 
mate, and free Ce een All 
the Services, and Compliments, and humble For- 
malities paid them, come from\ſuch Hands as muſt 
do what they do, anddare not do otherwiſe. They 
are by no means the effect of Friendſhip, but of 
ſervile Submiſſion, and Intereſt, and Detign. All 
their zealous Profeflions are not for His fake, but 
their Own; to ingratiate and to raiſe Themſelves 
or elſe they are a Matter of Cuſtom and Shew 
only. Which we ſce plainly they often are, from 
the vileſt and moſt wicked Kings being ſerv'd, and 
reverenc'd, and addreſt to, in the very ſame man- 
ner with the beſt, and moſt truly deſerving thoſe 
Honours ;. and even Them whom the People hate 
and cuife, with Thoſe whom they cordially love 
and adore. But ſtill, whether a Prince be the One 
or the Other of theſe, no body can make any 
Conjecture at all from outward Forms and Ap- 
pearances ; The Pomp, the Ceremony, the Com- 
plement, and the whole Face and Behaviour of a 
Court, is always alike: Which Julian» the Empe- 
rour was ſo ſenſible of, that when ſome of his 
Courtiers commended his Fuftice, he made Anſwer, 
«© That he indeed ſhould have ſome Temptation 
*© to grow proud upon their Praiſes, but that he 


* conſider'd whom they came from ; and they 


* who 
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© who gave him good Words then, durit not take 
« upon them to Chide him when he happend to 
« deſerve it. ' 

The Seventh Particular, in which they exceed 


the Miſeries of common Men ; and That which Being kepr 
perhaps is of all others the worſt in it ſelf, and # 
moſt deſtructive to the publick Safety, is, That """* 


they are not at liberty to uſe their own Diſcretion 
in the choice of Servants and Officers of Honour 
and Truſt ; nor have Opportunities of attaining 
to a true and perfedt Knowledge of Things. They 
are never ſuffer'd to know All ; nor are they ever 
throughly acquainted what condition their Afﬀairs 
are really in ; ſome better Face put upon the good 
part, and ſome part conceal'd or colour'd over, 
which is unfortunate or ill-manag'd, and would be 
unacceptable, if' rightly repreſented. _ As little are 
they ler in to the true Characters of Men, and 


conſequently, who are fit to be employ'd and 


truſted. And' what can be more miſerable than 
ſuch a State -of Tgnorance as This z when They, 
whoſe concern it is to know beſt, are far from 
underſtanding truly, either what is to be done, or 
who are moſt proper to do it ? Alas! they are en- 
compaſled, and blockaded up, as it were, by Peo- 
ple of the firſt Quality, whom there is no getting 
looſe from : Either ſuch as are their own Relations, 
or who, upon the Account of their Families, and 
Honours, and Places, or by long Cuſtom and Pre- 
{cription, are ſo fix'd in Authority, and have ſo 
great a Concern in the Management of Afﬀairs, 
that it is not adviſable or ſafe to give them Diſ- 
enft, They muſt be careſs'd, and  preferr'd, and 
have no ground of Jealoufie or Diſcontent given 
them : It Offices of the higheſt Conſequence are 
to be diſpos'd of, Theſe Pate muſt not be over- 
look'd ; if, when they are thus employ'd, they prove 


incapable or unfit, the Retreat is difficult; All the 
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Nobility of their Alliance reſent their Slight, or 
their Diſgrace; and the mending an Improper 
Choice, or the making a Proper One, is ſome- 
times in hazard of - bringing All into Confuſion, 
Now theſe Perſons, who make :t their Buſineſs to 
keep their Prince conſtantly muffled up, and ne- 
ver let him fee the World, take good care that no- 
thing ſhall appear tohim as it really is ; and that 
all ſuch as are truly better and more uſeful Men 
than Themſelves, ſhall never gain free Acceſs to 
him, nor have their Abilities known. O! *tis a 
wretched thing ro ſee nothing but with other Peoples 
Eyes; and to hear nothing but with other Mens Ears ; 
as Princes, whoſe Eminence will not admit of Free- 
dom, and Plain-dealing, and promiſcuous Con- 
verſation, are under a neceflity of doing. Bur 
that which makes the Miſery complete, and the 
very worſt that can be, is, that, commonly ſpeak- 
ing, Princes and Great Perſons are by a ſtrange 
ſort of Fatality, deſtin'd to, and in: the poſlefiion 
of Three ſorts of Men, who are the very Bane 
and Peſt of Mankind, ( wiz.) Flazterers , Froje- 
Ers for raiſirs Money, and —_ And theſe un- 
der a ſpecious, but counterteit Pretence, either of 
Zeal and Aﬀection for their Prince, ( as the Two 
former do ) or of, Integrity, and Virtue, and Re- 
formaticn, ( as the laſt ) inſtead of improving or 
amending either, utterly deprave and ruine both 
Prince and People. | 

The Eighth Miſery is, That they are leſs Ma- 
ſters of their ewn Wills, than any other Perſons. For 
in all their Proceedings, there are infinite Conſide- 
rations and Reſpects, which they are bound to ob- 
ſerve, and theſe captivate and conſtrain their De- 
ſigns, and Inclinations, and Deſires. * The greater 


* In maxima fortuni minima licentia. 
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any Man's Station and Capacity as, the leſs be is at bs 
own Diſpoſal. This one would think ſhould pre- 
vail for fair Quarter at leaſt, and favourable Al- 
lowances for what they do; but inſtead- of being 
pitied or lamented for this Hardſhip, they are the 
moſt barbarouſly treated, the moſt ſeverely cenſu- 
red, and traduced, of any Men living; : For every 
bold Fellow ſers up for a Politician,and undertakes to 
oueſs at their Meanings, to penetrate into 'their ve- 
ry Hearts aud Thoughts. * To pry too curioufly into the 
ſecret Intentions of a Prince, 3s —_— or if it were 
not, yet it is but doubtful, and a Guels at beſt, 
what we cannot compaſs, and therefore. ought not 
to attempt. The Cabinets of Princes are Sacred, and 
their Breaſts ought to be much more 10. Theſe 
buſie Men cannot diſcern-them, ad yet -they are 
eternaliy arraigning and ſentencing ; They have a 
quite different Proſpect of Things; and. fee them 
under another Face, from what they appear to Thoſe 
at the Helm ; or if they faw them both. alike, yer 
both are not equally capable of underſtanding the 
Intricacies of them. Intrigues of State are Things 
above a Vulgar Capacity ; but notwithſtanding; 
every Man expects his Prince ſhould do what He 
thinks moſt convenient, and blames his Conduct if 
he do otherwiſe ; there is no Favour, no Patience 
to be obtained for any thing contrary, to each Man's 
Private Sentiments, tho' it be in it ſelf never ſo fit, 
never ſo neceſſary, never fo impoſſible to have been 
managed otherwiſe. In a Word, every Shop, eve- 
ry Coffee-houſe fits in Judgment upon their Gover- 
nours ; and without hearing or knowing the Me- 
rits of the Cauſe, proceed to ſevere: and ſawcy 
Condemnations of Them. 


* Abditos Princjpis ſenſus, & fi quid occultius parat exquirere, 
illicitum, anceps, nec ideo afſequare. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, It happens very often, that Princes come 


Their miſe- tO a very untimely and unfortunate End ; not on- 
rable End. Iy ſuch of Them as by Ulſurpation and Tyranny 


provoke Men to bring it upon them, for this is not 
much to be wonder'd at, and ſuch have no more 
than their. Due 5 but , ( which is a miſtra- 
ble Caſe indeed) Thoſe -who are moſt Riphtful 
in their Title, and moſt regular, and juſt, and gen- 
tle in the Adminiſtration of their Government. 
How frequent Inſtances of this kind does the Roman 
Hiſtory preſent us with, in thoſe Emperours that 
follow'd after 'the Civil Wars of Pompey and Ceſar ? 
And not to- gofofar back, we know that Henry TIT. 
of France, was Aſſaſlinated by a little inſignificant 
Frier in the midſt of an Army of Forty Thouſand 
Men ; and infinite other Examples of Poyſoninegs, 
Murders, and villanous Conſfpiracies are to be found 
in all Apes. | 


* Kings poſt down to the Shades in Blood ; few ſtay 
For Common Deaths, and Nature's ſlow decay. 


A Man would be almoſt tempted to imagine, that 
as Storms and Tempeſts, ſeem to wreek their Spight 
moſt upon' the towering Pride of the loftyeſt Build- 
ings , fo there are ſome malicious Spirits , that 
envy, and -make it their Buſineſs to humble and 
ruine, and trample down the Majeſty and Great- 
neſs of Thoſe, who ſtand moſt exalted here below. 


+ And hence W fancy unſeen Powers in Things 
Whoſe Force and Will ſuch ſtrange Confuſion brings, 
And ſpurns and overthrows our greateſt Kings. Creech 


=} 


* Ad generum Cereris ſine cxde & ſangu nz j:uci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ſicci morte T'yran:. 

+ Uſque adeores humanas vis abdita quzdam 

Obterir, & pulchros faſces, fevaſq; ſecures 

Proculcare, ac ludibrio fibi haberi videtur.  Lucret. Lib. 5. 


To 


Chap. 50. Of Magiſtrates. 
To ſumm up all in a Word. The Condition of 
Sovereign Princes is above all Others incumbred with 
Difficulties, and expoſed to Dangers. Their Life, 
provided it be Innocent and Virtuous, 1s infinitely 
laborious, and full of Cares ; If it be Wicked, it 
is then the Plague and Scourge of the World ; ha- 
ted and curſed by all Mankind 5 and whether it 
be the One or the Other , it is beſet with inex- 
preflible Hazards ; For the greater any Governour 
is, the leſs he can be fecure ; the lefs he can truſt 
to Himſelf ; and yet the more need he hath to 
be ſecure, and not to truſt Others, but Himſelf. 
And this may fatisfie us, how it comes to pals, 
that the being betray'd and abus'd, is a thing ve- 
ry natural and eafje to happen, a common, and al- 
moſt inſeparable Conſequence of Government and 

Sovereign Power. 
Of the Duty of Princes, ſee Book HL 

_ Chap. 16. 
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CHAP. L 
Of Magiſtrates. 


yg are great Differences, and ſeveral De- 
grees of Magiſtrates, with regard both to the 
Honour, and the Power that belongs to them : 
For Theſe are the two conſiderable Points to be 


- obſerv'd in diftinguiſhing them , and they are 


entirely independent upon one another ; They may 


. be, and often are each of them ſingle and alone. 


Sometimes Thoſe Perſons who are in the moſt ho- 
nourable Poſts, have yet no great Matter of Au- 
thority or Power lodg'dintheir Hands; as the King's 
i Coun- 
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Council, Privy-Counſellors in ſome Governments, 
and Secretaries of State : Some have but One of 
theſe two Qualifications ; others have Both ; and 
all have. them in different Degrees ; but thoſe are 
properly, and in ſtri& ſpeaking, Magiſtrates, in whom 
both Honour and Power meet together. 

Magiſtrates are in a middle Station, and ſtand 
between the Prince and Private Men ; ſubordinate 
to the One, but ſuperiour to the Other ; They car- 
ry Juſtice home, and hand it down from above z 
but of this they being only the Miniſters and Inſtru- 
ments, can have no manner of Power inherent in 
Themſelves, when the Prince Himſelf, who is the 
Fountain of Law and Juſtice, is preſent. As Rivers 
loſe their Name and their Force, when they have 
emptied and incorporated their Waters into the 
Sea, and as Stars diſappear at the Approach of the 
Sun ; ſo all the Authority of Magiſtrates in the Pre- 
ſence of the Sovereign, whoſe Deputies and Vice- 
gerents They are, is either totally ſuſpended, or up- 
on ſufferance only.. And the Caſe is the ſame if 
we deſcend a little lower, and compare the Com- 
miſſions of Subalterns, and inferiour Officers, with 
Thoſe in a higher and more general Juriſdiction. 
Thoſe that are in the fame Commilſlion are all 
upon the Level; there is no Power or Supert- 
ority "There over one another ; all that they can 
do, is to conſult together, and be afliſting to each 
other by concurrence ; or elſe to obſtru&t and re- 
{train each other, by oppoſing what is doing, and 
preventing its being done. 

All Magiſtrates judge, condemn, and command, 
either according to the Form and expreſs Letter of 
the Law ; ( and then the Deciſions they give, and 
the Sentences they pronounce, are nothing elſe but a. 
putting the Law in execution ) or elſe they proceed 
upon Rules of Equity, and reaſonable Conſideration, 
( and then this is call'd the Duty of che Magiſtrate.) 

Magi 
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Magiſtrates cannot alter their own Decrees, nor 
correct the Judgment they have given, without ex- 
preſs Permiffion of the Sovereign, upon Penalty of 
being adjudged Falſifiers of the Publick Records. 
They may indeed revoke their own Orders, or they 
may ſuſpend the Execution of them for ſome time, 
as they ſhall ſee Occaſion, Bur when once a Cauſe 
is brought to an Iſſue, and Sentence given upon 
a full and fair Hearing, they have no Power to 
retract that Judgment, nor to mend or try it over 
again, without freſh Matter require it. 

Of the Duty of Magiſtrates. See Book III. 
Chap. 17. 


CHAP Ik 
Lawgivers and Teachers. 


FT is a Practice very uſual with ſome Philoſo- 
phers and Teachers, to preſcribe ſuch Laws and 
Rules, as are above the Proportions of Virtue, 
and what the Condition of Humane Nature will 
ſuffer very few, if any at all to come up to. They 
draw the Images much bigger and more beautiful 
than the Life ; or elſe ſet us ſuch Patterns of Dif- 
ficult and Auſtere Virtue, as are impoſflible for us 
to equal, and ſo diſcourage many ; and render 
the Attempt it ſelf Dangerous, and of ill Conſe- 
quence to ſome. Theſe are merely the Painter's 
Fancy, ' like Plato's Republick., Sir Thomas More's 
Uropia, Cicero's Orator, or Horace his Poet. Noble 
Characters indeed, and a Collection of acknow- 
ledged Excellencies in Speculation ; but ſuch as the 
World wants living Inſtances of. The Beſt and 
moſt perfe&t Law-giver, who in marvelous Conde- 

ſcenſion 


ſcenfion was pleaſed himſelf to be ſenſible of our 
Infirmities, hath ſhewed great Tenderneſs and Com- 
paſſion for them, and wiſely conſider d what Hu- 
mane Nature would bear. He hath ſuited all 
Things ſo well to the Capacities of Mankind, 
that thoſe Words of His are True, even in this 
Reſpect alſo, My Yoke is eaſe, and my Burden is 
light. 

of where theſe Powers are not duly conſul- 
ted, the Laws are firſt of all Unjuſt ; for ſome 
Proportion ought to be obſerv'd between the Com- 
mand, and the Obedience ; the Duty impoſed, and 
the Ability to diſcharge it. T do not ſay, Theſe 
Commands ſhould not exceed what is uſually done, 
but what is poſitble to be done ; for what Vanity 
and Folly is it to oblige People to be always in 
a Fault, and to cut out more Work, than can e- 
ver be finiſhed? Accordingly we may frequently 
obſerve, that thefe rigid Stretchers of Laws, are 
the Firſt that expoſe them to publick Scorn, by 
their own Neegle& ; and, like the Phariſees of old, 
lay heavy Burdens upon others, which they them- 
ſelves will not ſo much as touch with one of 
their Fingers. Theſe Examples are but too obvi- 
ous in all Profeflions ; This is the Way of the 
World. Men dire&t one Thing, and practiſe an- 
other ; and That, not always through Defect or 
Corruption of Manners, but ſometimes even out 
of Judgment and Principle too. 

Another Fault too frequent is, That many Per- 
ſons are exceeding Scrupulous and Nice in Mat- 
ters which are merely Circumſtantial, -or free and 
indifferent ia their own Nature ; even above what 
they expreſs themſelves in ſome of the moſt ne- 
ceflary and ſubſtantial Branches. of their Duty, 


ſach as the Laws of God, or the Light of Na- 


ture have bound upon them. This is much ſuch 
agother Extravagance, as lending to other Prople, 
while 
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while we neglect to pay our own Debts. A Pha- 
riſaical Oftentation, which our Heavenly Maſter fo 


5 ſeverely expoſes the Jewiſh Elders for, and is at 
I the Bottom no better than Hypocriſie z a mocking 
of God, and Miſerable deluding of their own 
Souls. 


Seneca indeed hath ſaid ſomething concerning 
the Impraicableneſs of ſome Duties, which, if 
. rightly obſerv'd, is of good Ule ; but then it muſt | 
a not be over-ſtrain'd, nor applyed to all Occaſions 
5 indifferently. * When ever (ſays he) you have Rea- | 
1 ſon to diſtruſt the due performance of the Precepts or 
p 
/ 

1 


Laws you eſtabliſh, it is neceſſary to require ſomething 
more than will juſt ſerve the Turn, to the intent, That 
which is ſufficient may be ſure not to be negleed. For 
all Hyperboles and Exceſſes of this kind are uſeful to 
this purpoſe, that Men, by having jomething expreſſed 
which is not true, may be brought to juſt Ideas of that 
which is true. 

/ With this Quotation our Author ends his Chap- 
ter 1n the older Edition, which I thought conveni- 
ent to add here ; and not only ſo, but in regard 
I am ſenſible, what perverſe Uſe Licentious Men 
may make of the former Objedtion to the Preju- 
dice of Religion, and in particular Vindication of 
their own Negle&s and Vicious Lives; and alſo 
what Occaſions of Scruple and Diſquiet it may mi- 
niſter to ſome well meaning Perſons, when they 
compare their own Defects with the Perfection of 
the Divine Laws ; I beg the Reader's Leave to in- 
ſert at large what a Learned and Excellent Wri- 
ter of our own hath delivered to this purpoſe. 


——_— 
wed 


* Quoties parum fiduciz eſt, in his, in quibus imperas, ampli- 
us exigendum eft quam fatis eſt, ur przſtetur quantum fatis 
eſt. In hoc omnis Hyperbole excedir, ut ad Verum Men- { 
dacio veniar. | 

And 
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And this I hope, if well conſider'd, may both con- 
fute the Licentious, and quiet the Doubting and 
Diſſatisfied in the Point before us. 

«© Laws (ſays he) muſt not be depreſſed to our 
Imperfe&ion, nor Rules bent to our Obliquity ; 
© but we muſt aſcend towards the Perfection of 
© Them, and ſtrive to conform our Practice to 
*© Their Exa&neſs. If what is preſcribed, be ac- 
© cordingggÞ the Reaſon of Things, Juſt and Fit, 
© it 15 enough, although our Practice will not reach 
* it. For what remaineth may be ſupply'd by 
© Repentance, and Humility, in him that ſhould 
© obey ; by Mercy and Pardon in him that doth 
*© command. 

«In the Preſcription of Dity it is juſt, that 
© what may be required (even in Rigour ) ſhould 
© be preciſely determined ; though in Execution of 
© Juſtice, or Diſpenſation of Recompence, Conſi- 
© deration may be had of our Weakneſs : Where- 
* by both the Authority of our Governour, may 
*© be maintain'd, and his Clemency glorify'd. 

© Te is of great Uſe, that by comparing the 
«© Law with our Practice, and in the Perfe&tion 
* of the One, diſcerning the Defect of the Other ; 
© we may be humbled, may be ſenſible of our 
© Impotency, may thence be forced to ſeek the Helps 
* of Grace, and the Benefit of Mercy. 
| © Were the Rule never ſo low, our Practice 
* would come below it; it is therefore expedient 
© that it ſhould be high ; that at leaſt we may 
© riſe higher in Performance than otherwiſe we 
* ſhould do. For the higher we aim, the nearer 
© we ſhall go to the due Pitch ; as He that aimeth 
* at Heaven, although he cannot reach it, will 
« yet ſhoot higher, than He that aimeth only at 
* the Houſe Top. 


* The 
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« The Height of Duty doth prevent Sloth and 
© Decay in Virtue, keeping us in wholeſom Exer- 
* ciſe, and in continual Improvement, while we 
* are always climbing towards the Top, and ſtrain- 
* ing unto farther Attaintment. The ſincere Pro- 
© ſecution of which Courſe, as it will be more 
© Profitable to Us, ſo it will be no leſs Accepta- 
* ble to God, than if we could thoroughly ful- 
*fill the Law; For in Judgment God will only 
* reckon upon ithe Sincerity and Earneſftneſs of our 
* Endeavour ; fo that if we have done our Beſt, 
*1it will be taken, as if we had done All. Our 
* Labour will not be loſt in the Lord; for the De- 
* grees of performance will be conſidered, and he 
* that hath done his Duty in part, ſhall. be pro- 
* portionably recompenſed ; according to that of 
** St. Paul, Every Man ſhall receive hs own reward 
* according to his own Work. Hence ſometimes we 
* are enjoyned to be perfet# as our Heavenly Father 
* is perfett ; and to be Holy as God is Holy ; other- 
* while to go on to Perfetion, and to preſs toward 
* the Mark; which Precepts, in Effet do import 
* the ſame Thing; but the latter implieth the 
« former, although in Attainment impoflible, yer 
©in Attempt very profitable. And ſurely he is 
© likely to write beſt, who propoſeth to himſelf 
© the faireſt Copy for his Imitation. 

© In fine, if we do a&t what is poflible, or as 
© we can, do conform to the Rule of Duty, we 
© may be ſure, that no Impoflibility of any Sublime 
© Law Can prejudice us. 

&« I fay of any Law, for—many, perhaps every 


© one Evangelical Law are alike repugnant to cor- 


* rupt Nature, and ſeem to ſurmount our Ability. 
Thus far that Reverend Perſon, whoſe —_ 
ment I know not whether I ought to ask pardon 
for repreſenting fo largely ; but I was willing to 
H h giye 
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give it entire, for the greater Satisfaction of Them 
who think themſelves concern'd to conſider it : 
And likewiſe, that it might be of more Uſe, when 
apply'd, ( as very appliable it is ) to other Laws 
and Precepts, wherein Religion. is not immediately 
concerned. In ſhort, a Law-Giver and a Judge are 
two very different Characters, and ſuch as re- 
quire very different Methods, and Principles ; for 
it is one Thing to Eſtabliſh, and Another to Exe- 
cute. the Law. And the. want of obſerving this 
Diſtin&tion occaſions all the Complainrs and Decla- 
matory Strains we hear, againſt Moral and Revealed 
Religion, as if- they impoled Things merely Ro- 
mantick, and Imaginary. To all which I add too, 
. that though we none of us can attain to Perfe- 
ion, yet moſt of us might go much greater 
Lengths towards it, than we do. And that This 
is often made an unneceſlary Pretence, a Cloak 
to our Folly, or Sloth, or indulged Vices ; which, 
when they have a'!l of them been wilful and af- 
feed, we palliate and excuſe, by taking Sanctuary 
very improperly, in the Infirmities of Humane 
Nacure, the Iinperte&tions and Failings of the beſt 
Men, and the Impoflibility and Impradticableneſs 
of the Duties impoſed. upon us. 
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CHAP. Ill 
Of the Common People. 


PB Y the Common People, here, we are not to un- 
derſtand all that have no Part in the Go- 
vernment, and whoſe only Buſineſs is to Obey ; 
but IT mean the Rout and vulgar Croud, the Dregs 
and Rubbiſh of the Common-Wealth ; Men of a 
Mean, Slaviſh, and Mechanical Spirit and Condi- 
tion, let them cover, or call, or ſet Themſelves off 


how they will. Now, This 1s a many-beaded Mon- ' 


fer ; ſuch as cannot be deſcribed in a little Com- 
pals ; Inconſtant and Changeable, Reitiefs and 
Rolling, like the Waves of the Sea; They are 
ruffled and calmed, They approve and diſapprove 
the ſelf-ſame Thing, -in a Moment of Time : 
Nothing in the World can be more ealje, than 
to manage and twn this Bawble which Way and 
into what Form you pleaſe ; they Laugh or Cry, 
are Angry or Pleas'd, or in any other Paſhon, 
juſt as one would have them ; They tove not 
War for the Sake of its End, nor Peace for the 
Sake of the Quiet it brings, but they are fond 
both of the One and the Other; becauſe each 
ts New, and always makes ſome Change. Cons 
fuſion puts them upon deſiring Order ; and when 
they are compoſed, rhey hate Order and Regula- 


- rity then, as much as they did Confuſion before. 


They are perpetually running from one Extreme 
to another ; fond of Contraries ; all Seaſons and 
Times' are loſt to them, except what is not ; fer 
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they feed only upon the Future. + Theſe ( ſays 
one ) are the Qualities, This the conſtant Cuſtom and 
Prattice of the Common People, to hate and decry the Pre- 

ſent, to be eager and deſirous of the Future 5 extravagant- 
ly to commend and extol Things and Times that are 
aſl. 

"They are credulous and buſie, apt to entertain 
and pick up all manner of News, but eſpecially 
ſuch as is ill and diſaſterous ; and whatever they 
hear reported, they take it for granted muſt needs 
be true ; Let a Man but come provided with ſome 
freſh Story, and give it out that it is ſo, and 
he ſhall whiſtle them together as thick as Swarms 
of Bees at the rinkling of a Brafs-Pan. 

They are Injudicious, Unreaſonable, Indiſcreet ; 
All their Wiſdom and Judgment is perf=& Chance, 
Croſs or Pile, Even or Odd ; They ſpeak their 
Mind, and determine with great Poſitiveneſs and 
Fierceneſs ; and are always ſtiff and peremptory in 
it. And all this while it is not any Opinion of 
their own , but that of other People; for they 
take all upon Truſt, follow the Vogue and com- 
mon Cry, are born away by Cuſtom and Num- 
bers, and run like Sheep ;. becauſe they are led, 
and others have gone before them 35 not becauſe 
the Thought is reaſonable, or the Thing true in it 
ſelf. * There & no ſuch thing as Fudyment or Truth 
to be met with among the Vulaar ; for they diſcern 
nothing. They are perſuaded frequently by com- 
mon Opinion , but wery ſeldem by the Truth of the 
Thing. 

They are envious and malicious, Enemies to 
good Men, Deſpiſers of Virtue ; They look upon 


+ Hi vulgi mores odiile, preſentia, ventura cupere, preterita 
celebrare. 

* Plebi non Judictum, non Veritas, Ex Opinione multa, 
ex Veritate pauca judicar. 
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the Wealth and Ptoſperity, the Succeſſes and Ad- 
vancements of ' others, with a jealous and an evil 
Eye. They always take the weakeſt and the worſt 
Side ; give countenance to Knaves, and hate Per- 
ſons of Honour and Quality, without knowing any 
manner of Reaſon for it, _ except that One, that 
they are higher and better than Themſelves, more 
eſteem'd, and well ſpoken of. 

They are treacherous, falſe, and diſloyal ; they 
magnifie every Report, enlarge and aggravate what 
is true, and make every thing Ten times more and 
greater than it really is: You never know where 
nor when to have them : The Promiſe or Fidelity 
of the Mobb, is like the Thought of a Child, 
born' and gone in an Inſtant; They change, not 
only as their Intereſt changes, but are blown and 
carry'd abour\to every Quarter, with the next Blaſt 
of idle Report; &. vain Surmiſe ; and every Hour of 
the Day makes a new Alteration in their Opinions 
and Afﬀedtions. ; 

They are eternally . |. diſpoſed ro Mutiny and Fatt;- 
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on, Troubleſom, and fond of Change ; mortal Enemies to Saluſt. 


Peace, and Order, and Concord ; but eſpecially, when 
they get any Body to Head or Lead them on, for 
then they are infolent and inſupportable. Like the 
Sea, which is ſmooth and calm by Nature, bur 
when put into Agitation by the Winds, it ſwells, 
and curls, and foams, and roars; juſt ſo the Mad- 
neſs of the People is blawn up, and bears down all 
with the impetuous Torrent. And again, Take 
off their Ring-leaders, and they fall flat before you, 
are all' in Diforder and Confuſion , and quite 


dead with Fear, and Terrour, and Aſtoniſhment z/ | 
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t Ingenio mobjli, ſeditioſum, diſcordioſum, cupidum 
 rerum novarum, quieti & otio adverſum, 
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* Inconſfiderate aud Fearful, Cowvardly and Diſpi- 
rited, | | 
They countenance and ſupport buſje troubleſome 
Fellows, and admire thoſe moſt who are ever bla- 

ming, and diſturbing the Adminiſtration of Afﬀeairs, 

Modeſty paties with Them for Cowardice, and 
prudent Caution for _—_ and: Heavineſs. On 
the contrary, .Fierceneſs and blind Fury is com- 
mended and ador'd, under the ſpecious, but falſe 
Titles, of Courage ard Bravery. Thoſe that have 
hot Heads, and itching Hands, © are preferr'd by 
Them infinitely before Men of Gund Judgment, 
that weigh things nicely, and never proceed but 
upon mature Deliberations. And flaſhy prating 
Coxcombs take more with them,: than plain, reſec- 
ved Perſons, of ſolid and ſober Senſfe.. Ea 
* They' haveno regard at a!l for the publick Good, 
nor for Virtue or Decency, but all their Thoughts 
center in private and Perſonal Advantage ; they 
look no higher nor farther than Themſelves, and 
take up unaccountable Piques at Thoſe that oppoſe 
their Profit. All their Diligence is mercenary, all 
their Zeal is ſordid ; nothing is ſo vile, :but Profit 
will reconcile them to it. f Emvery Man hath a pri- 
wvate Spur within, and the Honour or Benefit of 
the Publick is of mo Regard .or Concern with 
them. | Þ $40 WS 

,. They are perpetually growling -and repining : at 
the Government 4 ready to burſt with Diſcontent, 
and venting their ſuppoſed Grievances. in all. man» 
ner of infolent and baſe Language ; »aſperfing Thoſe 
that are {et over: them, and' loading :them with 
the moſt virvlent Reproaches. Men of low Con- 
dition and {mall Fortunes comfort "Themſelves this 


. JH 


Li, Sine reQore praceps, ,pavidus, ſocors; nil auſura Plebs 
Princiilys wor: . 
t Privata cuiq; 1.in.ulatio, vilefdecus publicum. 
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way : It is almoſt the only Pleaſure they find to 
ſpeak ill. of the Rich, and the Great; and This, 
not becauſe they have any. juſt Provocation, or 
reaſon ſo to do,. but purely out of Envy and Ill- 
nature,, which never ſuffers. them to reſt fſatisfy'd 
with- their Governours, and the preſent Poſture of 
Afairs. | $4 

But they are all Talk and Froth 5 without Mat- 
ter, without Reaſon ; their Minds never advance, 
nor ſtir one ſtep; their Tongues are. always in 
Action;, and never lie. ſtill. They are a fort of 
Monſter, made up of nothing but Tongue ; in at 
All , and know Nothing ; prying into every thing, 
and yet blind, and ſee nothing ; any thing pleaſes 
and makes them laugh, and any thing diſcontents 
and makes them cry. - They are always in-readi- 


neſs for Mutiny and Rebellion, bluſter, and ſwag- 


ger, and threaten ; but theſe forward Men in De- 
ſign and Diſcourſe, take care to ſleep in a whole 
Skin, , and are: the backwardeſt in Fight, .and upon 
the Approach of Danger. For their Property is, 
to be always ſtruggling to ſhake off their Yoke, 
and-much better at crying for Liberty, than keep- 


ing it;when they have it. T The Temper 'of the 5 


Mobile, ( fay the Roman Hiſtorians very truly ) z 
Sawcineſs and Inſolence ; their Tongues are fierce and 
talkative, their Courage wh it comes to tryat, Tameneſs 
and'mere Nothing'; and all the Bravery they put on, 
ends in. empty Boaſts and Pullying. JR 

They never know when to give over, but are 
always running into Extremes; abſolute Strangers 
to Moderation and- Decency. Either -yon have 
them cringing, and. fawning, and deſcenging -to 
the vileſt and baſeſt ſubmiſſion of Slaves,z or. elſe 
infolent, and tyrannical, and domineering; beyond 
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all Meaſure, beyond all Patience. They cannot 


_ endure the Rein when gently manag'd ; nor be 


content to enjoy a reaſonable Liberty, and ſuch 
Indulgences and Terms as are fit for them ; but 
are eternally either flying out, or falling under their 
Rider: Too confident, or too diſtruitful of their 
own Strength ; too bold, or too tame; tranſport- 
ed with Hope, or quite diſpirited with Fear. 
They always bring Matters to this Iſſue, that if 
you do not make Them ſtand in awe of You, 
they will make You ſtand in awe of Them. 
When once you have humbled and terrify'd Them 
ſoundly, you may give them a Bit and a Knock, 
put out their Eyes, trample upon their Necks ; 
nothing is fo reproachful, but they will bear it. 
But if you do not ſhew them the Rod, and make 
them ſenſible who is their Driver, they grow proud, 
and daring, and turbulent. There is no ſuch thing 
as Ingenuity, or a Senfe of good Uſage to be ex- 
pected from them ; and hence comes that Proverb, 
commonly apply'd to thoſe churliſh Wretches, that 
grow upon Them, who treat them gently, and 
would win them by Favour and Kindneſs. Stroke 
Him and bell ſpurn You; ſpurn Him and he'll froke 
You. .* The Vulgar know no Mean; they affright unleſs 
they fear 3 and when they are in fear, they may be ſafe- 
ly deſpiſed. Þ They are troubleſomly bold, when out of 
Apprehenſion of a ſtronger Hand ; the humbleſ# Servants, 
or the haughtieſt Maſters: But for Liberty and Modera- 
tion, they pretend to value them moſt, but know bow to 
pradtiſe and enjoy them leaſt. _IO | 


<—— 


* Nil in vulJgo modicum, terrere niſi paveant, ubi pertimues 
rint impune contemni. ue #40 
t Audacia turbidum niſi vim meruat ; aut ſervit humuliter, 
aut ſuperbe dominatur ; libertatem, quz media, nec ſper- 
nere, nec habere. wm 
They 
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They are ſcandalous more eſpecially for Ingrati- 
tude to their beſt and moſt Fenerous Benefactors. 
The Thanks and Recompence which thoſe Great 
Men have generally met with, chat expended their 
Blood, and Treaſure, and Labours in the Service of 
the Publick, -and have deſerv'd moſt at their Hands, 
are Baniſhment,” or Diſgracez an open Accuſarion, 
or a general Calumny ; a Conſpiracy, or an un- 
timely Death. Hiftories both' Sacred and Profane 
furniſh infinite: Inſtances, - and are more full of no 
One thing, than celebrated Examples of this kind.' 
Moſes, and all the Prophets; Socrates, Ariftides, 
Phocion, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, Themiſtocles, and ma- 
ny other venerable Names in Antiquity, are laſt- 
ing indelible Monuments of this baſe Diſpoſition. 
Nay, Truth jt ſelf told the Jews, that not any of 
Them who made it their Buſineſs to promote the 
Happineſs and Salvation of that People, had eſca- 
ped the Malice and Violence of Them or their 
Forefathers. But quite contrary, thoſe that op- 
preſs, and keep them under , they cheriſh and 
make much of; fear and admire all they do ; when 
the loſs of. Power and Freedom hath deprefs'd their 
Minds, and made them laviſh too. 

In ſhort; The Mob is a ſavageBeaſt; all ics Thoughts 
are Vanity, its Opinions and Aflertions erroneous 
and falſe; the Good is commonly rejected and 
condemned, the Evil approved and applauded by 
them. The Commendations they give are infa- 
mous, and their Projects and Undertakings, Folly. 
For Seneca hath told us long ſince, that * Matters 
are not ſo well with Mankind, as that moſt Voices ſhould 
be on the beſt ſide. For the common Crowd « a ſhrewd Ar- 
gument that what ſo liked # wery bad. In ſhort, the 
Rabble is the Mother of Ignorance, Injuſtice, In- 
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* Non tam bene cum rebus humanis geritur, ut meliora 
pluribus placeant;; Argumentum peſlumi turba eſt. 
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conſtancy, att Adorer of Vanity; and the ftu- 

dying: to pleaſe them can never turn to trae Ac- 
' count. They give indeed for their Motto , The 

Voice of the People #s the Voice of God : . But we may 

ſay very. truly, The. Voice of the People is the Voice of 

Fooliſh and Miſtaken, Men, And one of the firſt | 

Principles of Wi/dom,is to. waſh one's Hands, and get 

quite diſpoſleſt of all popular and general Opinions, 

and to. proceed clearly, and without any manner 

of Byalſs or; Prejudice,. in our Enquiries after Truth 

and Virtue. This will be quickly 4lluſtrated in our 

Secoyd Book ; toward which we are; now drawing 
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t | The. F ourth Diſtintion of Men, 
taken from their different. F ir ofeſ- 
frons, Circumſtances, and Man- 


ner of Living, 


DT 


FREFACHE 


NN are now about to take another Difference 
\ between Some Men and Others, into Conſide- 
ration 3 which depends upon their different 
Profeſſions, Conditions, and Ways of Life. Some follow a 
Life of Buſineſs and Company ; Others avoid This, and 
make their Eſcape out of the World, by running into So- 
litude. Some are fond of Arms and a Camp ;,, Others 
hate and abhor them : Some have their Subſtance in Com- 
mon; Others have their own diſtin Properties. Some 
are fond of "Offices and Employments, and would fain live 
in pablitk, and be con\picuius in the World; Others de- 
cline-Theſe when they might- have them, and affe& to live 
privately and unobſery'd.. Some are-ablolute 'Courtiers- to 
every Body, and upon all Octaſions ; Others regard - and 
make 'court ro nothing but Them|elves. Some prefer the 
Diverſions of the -Town, and Others the Pleaſures of the 
Country. It 1s'not eaſie, nor w it indeed at all neceſſary 
and pertinent to our * preſent Purpoſe, '- that T- ſhould take 
apon me to "determine which of all theſe Mei is "moſt tobe 
commended for 'the Wiſduin of his Choice-;-: for every ore 
of theſe ways of Living bath its Advantages and Diſ- 


advantages ; 


/ 


advantages ; ſome particular Good, antl ſome Evil, that 
attends, and is not to be ſeparated from. it : That which 
would be much more worth our Conſideration and Pains, 
3s to inform each of Theſe in hu Duty ; for the main 
Point of all ss, that this Choice be wiſely made, and ſo 
as may ſuit beſt with every one's Temper and Abilities ; 
and then after he hath choſen, that the Man be inſtrufted 
bow to make himſelf the moſt eaſie under it, and to 
wake the beſt Improvement of it that the Caſe will bear. 
This muſt be. our Buſineſs hereafter ; but at preſent we 
will ſay juſt one ſingle Word of each of theſe Conditions, 
and compare them a little with one another. Only per- 
mit in the firſt place, that I make ſome ſhort Obſervati- 
0715 upon That Life which is common to Men in all Capa- 
cities, and which may be diſtinguiſh'd into Three Sorts or 
Degrees. ; 


CH AP. LIL 


The Three. Sorts or Degrees of Life, as it 


i common to the Generality of Men, di- 
fenguiſh'd and compar d together. 


T- is eaſie to obſerve Three diſtin&t Sorts, and as 


it were:Degrees of Life, common to Men in ge-. 


neral. One Private, in which every Man is una- 
voidably, concern'd ; for by this I mean only what 
paſſes with each Man's Self, within, and, in regard 
to his Own Breaſt. The Second is Dojneſtick, in 
one's Own Houſe and Family, with regard to what 
pr at Home, and in our ordinary Courſe of Af- 
airs.. . The Third is Publick, and reſpects what is 
expoſed to the common View of the World. In 
the Firſt of theſe there is no manner of Reſtraine ; 

in 
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in the Second no Pains or Study to recommend one's | 


. Behaviour, as being not accountable for our Own 


Management to 'Them that live under our Own 
Roof and Government ; but all the Reſerve, and 
Artifice, and Diflimulation is in a manner appro- 
priated to the laſt of Theſe. Now it is much more 
difficult to be regular and exact in the firſt of theſe 
Degrees,than in either of the other; and the Examples 
of Perſons that are, or have been ſo, have been infi- 
nitely fewer ; and ſo in proportion the Caſe ſtands 
with the Second too, in compariſon of the Third 
fort. The Reaſon is obvious and evident. For 
where there is no body to judge, or controul, or 
countermand ; nay, where there is not ſo much as 
a Spectator to obſerve our Actions ; where we have 
no apprehenſion of Puniſhment for doing amiſs, 
no expectation of Reward for doing well, we are 
much more remiſs and careleſs in our Behaviour. 
Reaſon and Conſcience are here the only Guides we 
have to follow; and although Theſe may be ſome 
Check, yet that is not comparable to the Reſtraints 
we feel, when placed in open View, and made 
the common Mark of Al!, who muſt needs ſee, 
and will take a Freedom of cenfſuring our Actions. 
Applauſe and _ fear of Scandal eproach, 
or ſome other Paſſion of the like Nature,/ are much 
more powerful Motives ; theſe carry and manage 
us after a very different manner. (And indeed the 
greateſt part of Mankind are more govern'd b 

Paſſions of this Nature, than by any ſtri& Senſe 
of Duty, and regard to Virtue ) "Theſe pur us 
upon our Guard, and teach us Prudence upon force. 
And from the Influence of Theſe it is, that many 


People have the Reputation of Holy and Excellent 


Perſons; and behave Themſelves as ſuch in the 
Eye of the:World ; who yet in reality, and at the 
bottom, are mere Hypocrites, ſtark nought; and 


Totten at the Core, and have not one commendable 


Quality 
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Quality belonging to them. What paſſes before 
Men is all Farce and Counterfeit ; we put it on 


for Convenience, and are concern'd to appear thus 


to the Spectators; but the Truth of us is. con- 
ceal'd, and the Man can have no true Judgment 
made of him, but from what he does in private 
and alone. We muſt ſee him in his conſtant and 


- every-day's Dreſs, and ſtrip him of thoſe Orna- 


ments that ſet him off when he comes abroad : 
We muſt know his Temper and his uſual Deport- 
ment, for all the reſt is Fiction and Conltraint. 
* All the World are Actors, and play their Parts to pleaſe 
the Audience. And it was well obſerv'd by a Wiſe 
Man, That none are good, except ſuch as are fo 
inwardly, and by Themſelves : And that Virtue is 
always the fame ; as cautious, as prudent upon the 
account of Conſcience , as it is in Obedience to 
the publick Laws and Cuſtoms of the World; as 
frarkal of offending one's own Self, and as careful 
to avoid the Condemnation of one's own Brealt, 
when no Eye ſees us, as it is of the Obſervation 
and Reproaches of all Mankind. Publick Actions, 
ſuch as Exploits in War, delivering an Opinion in 
Senate or Council, diſcharging an Embaſly, - go- 
verning a Nation, or the like, are bright and loud ; 
every body ſees, every body hears of them ; and 
therefore Theſe are perform'd with all poflible Di- 
ligence and Circumſpe&ion ; but ſuch Private and 
Domeſtick ones, as Chiding, Laughing, Selling 
and Buying, Borrowing and Paying, ,and Con- 
verſing with our own Families, and moſt intimate 


 Acquaintance, are filent and dark; they make no 


Noiſe, fear no Diſcovery, and are therefore;thought 
worthy, very little, or not any Attentionior- Con- 
fideration at all. Nay, we are ſometimes ſcarce ſo 


— 
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* Univerſus mundus exercet hiſtrioniam. 


much 
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much as ſenſible of them when we do them.. And 
n | ifin Theſe, Men be fo unthinking, a little Refle&i- 


18 on will ſoon convince us, that they are infinitely 
I- more ſo, in Thoſe yet more ſecret and merely 
It internal ; ſuch as Loving, Hating, Deſiring, of 
e which none. is or..can be conſcipus, but their own 
d Minds. 3 

j- There is one Thing more, fit to be obſerved up- 


: on this Occaſion, and a very ſad and wicked 
- Thing it is ( viz.) That Men, being depraved by 


I a kind of Hypocriſie, natural to them, have taught 
e Themſelves 'and Others to make a greater Con- 
C ſcience, and be infinitely more Scrupulous and con- 


cern'd, for their outward Behaviour ; ( which con- 
O fiſts in Shew, and Form, and is perfealy free and 
at their own Diſpoſal, of no Conſequence in the 
World, but all over Set-Countenance and Cere- 
mony, Things of no real Difficulty, and . as lit- 
tle Subſtance and Effect ) than they are for in- 
ward Miſcarriages, or private Actions; (ſuch as 
are buried in Secrecy, and make no Figure, . but 
yet are highly Expedient and Neceſlary, very Va- 
luable in Themſelves, and therefore very Difficult) 
For' upon theſe Laft, the Reforming of our Souls, 
the Moderating of our Paffions, and the Regula- 
| ting our whole Life and Converſation ' depends. 
| And yet the Former are not only preferred before 
| j them in our Care and Concern, but. the . Matter 
is ſo ordered, that even They who find themſelves 
well diſpoſed, will by conſtant Study and Sollici- 
tude to diſcharge thoſe outward Actions punctual- 
ly, degenerate into Formality of ' courſe, 'and by 
inſenſible Degrees grow Cold, and Negligent, in 
their Regard tor the others. —— 
;, Now, of all theſe Sorts, it is plain, that the 
Men' (as Hermits for Inſtance) who live in' per- 
fect Solitude,. and have but One' of theſe Three, 
"That of the Internal and moſt private Life qny20 
| take - 
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take Care of, are upon better Terms, and have an 
eaſier Task to diſcharge, than Thoſe that have 
Two ; and fo likewiſe he that hath the Domeſtick 
Care added to the former, and fo lies under a Du- 
ty in Two Capacities, is expoſed to leſs Difficulty 
than the Perſons of a Publick Life and Charader, 
upon whom the Care of all the Three Degrees is 
incumbent. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


A Life of Company and Buſmeſs, compar d 
with one of Retirement and Solitude. 


T7 that upon all Occaſions recommend and 
cry up a Solitary Life, are fo far certainly in 
the Right, that it is an Excellent Means of Eaſe 
and Quiet; a ſure Retreat from the Hurry and 
Troubles of the World; a very proper and ef- 
fetual Defence againſt the Vices and Extravagan- 
ces of a profligate Age ; which are commonly | 
propagated by Infetion and Example ; and are 
very likely to Spread and Reign, where much the 
greater Part of thoſe we converſe with, are already | 
tainted with the Diſeaſe. For not One in a Thou- ' 
ſand is Vertuous and Good ; the Number of Fools 
is Infinite, and the thicker the Crowd, the greater 
the Danger. Thus far, I fay, they have Reaſon 
on their Side ; for ill Company is certainly one 
of ' the moſt fatal and enſnaring Things in the 
World ; and that, not only in Regard of the Cor- 
Tuption, but of the Puniſhment and Vengeance it. 
expoſes Men to. Accordingly we' may.obſerve how | 
very careful Men that. went to Sea, 'uſed to be, that 
no Blaſphemer or profane Perſon ſhould embark p- 

IS | 
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the ſame Veſlels, no profligate, wicked Wretch to 
endanger their Safery, or render their Voiage Diſa- 
ſtrous or Unſuccesful. One ſingle Jonas you ſee, 
|= whom God was Angry with, had like cohave loſt all 
y the Ship's Crew : And Bias, when ſome wicked 
, Wretches call'd upon their Gods in a Storm, made 
s them this ingenious Reproof by way of Raillery, 
Hold your Peace, that they may not diſcover ſuch wile 
Wretches as you are on board. Albuquerque, who was 
Viceroy of che Indies under Emanue/,King of Portugal, 
when in extreme Danger, laid hold on a young Boy, 
and clung faſt to him, that ſo his Innocence might 
be a Shelter and Sanctuary to him, againſt the 
1 Wrath of God. So beneficial hath Virtue been 
eſteemed, and ſo deſtructive Vice, not only to the 
Guilty, or the Vitious Perſons themſelves, but to all 
that are concerned with them, or come within the 


d Reach of their Influence. | 

N But yet to eſteem a Life thus retired and at a 
e Diſtance from Evil, abſolutely the Beſt, and moſt 
d | Excellent ; to think it better qualify'd than any 
- other, for the Exerciſe and Perfetion of Virtue 5 
- | to call it more Difficult and Unpleaſant, more La- 
Y borious and Painful than any other, as ſome who 
- extol a voluntary renouncing the World, would 


themſelves, or a groſs Cheat upon other People. 
For, quite contrary, it is the molt effeual Expe- 
dient of throwing off the Cares and troubleſome 
l Incumbrances of Life , and rendring it light and 
l eaſie; and to ſay the very Beſt of it, is but a ve- 
£ ry mean and moderate- Attainment, an imperfe&t 
- Beginning, or rather a mere Diſpoſition to be Vir- 
- } tuous. It is, not to meddle with Buſineſs, to a- 


5 | fain perſuade us to believe, is a mighty Error in 


t | bandon Difficulties and Troubles ; But how is this 
V |} done? Itis not by engaging with, and bravely o- 
E vercoming them, but by cowardly running away, 
2 deelining the Combate, and hiding ones ſelf Gum 
C I 3 them. 
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them. It is to play leaſt in Sight, and be bu- 
ried alive, for fear we ſhould not live well when 
we are ſeen. No Doubt is to be made, but a 
Prince, a Magiſtrate, or Parochial Prieft, are more 
perfe&, more valuable, when Good in their kind, 
than- Monks and Hermits : For in truth, ſuch So- 
cieties and Seminaries were only defign'd to pre- 
pare Men for Dignities and Buſineſs ; to qualifie 
them for Society and the World. And Colleges 
and Cloiſters do not give, but only lead Men to 
Uſefulneſs and Perfe&tion. He that maintains his 
Poſt in the World, and fatisfies the Duty which the 
{ſeveral Relations and Capacities he ſtands in re- 
quire from him ; that converſes with Wife, and 
Children, and Servants, and Neighbours, and Friends; 
that manages his own Eſtate, and engages in Bu- 
ſineſs fit for his Condition ; He, I ſay, that under- 
takes to at ſo many different Parts, and to an- 
{wer the ſeveral Characters as becomes him, hath 
incomparably more Work upon his Hands, and 1s 
infinitely more Valuable, if he perform it, than 
the Recluſe, who is determined to one ſingle thing, 
and hath only the Duty to himſelf to take care of. 
For Company and Variety of Converſation is infi- 
nitely more hazardous, than Solitude ; and Plenty 
much harder to manage than Want. In a State of 
Abſtinence, and Freedom from Buſineſs, a Man 


hath butone Paſs to guard ; in the Uſe and Manage- 


ment of ſeveral Things, many Conſiderations muſt 
be attended to, _ Duties diſcharged, and he 
lyes open to Attacks from ſeveral Quarters at once. 


And there is no Doubt in the World to be made, 


but a Man may much more eafily conquer Himſelf 
to diſclaim and refuſe Riches, and Honours, great 
Offices and gainful Preferments, than he can go- 
vern himſelf in the Uſe, or come off with Virtue 
and juſt Commendation in the Diſcharge of them. 
It is no very ditficult Matter to live without a Mo 
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- but to live with a Wife, and behave ones ſelf in all 


Reſpedts,as a Husband ought to do; to order and edu- 
cate Children, and bear due Regard, and make fit Pro- 
viſions for a Family, and all its Dependencies ; is a 
Task Men ſeldom give themſelves the trouble to con- 
ſider. But They thatdo,and make a right Judgment of 
it, will be very far from extolling Czlibacy, as ſome 
do, or think it an Argument of higher Virtue, or 
a State of greater Difficulty than Marriage. 

2. Nor are Men leſs miſtaken, when they ſup- 
poſe that Solitude is a ſafe Shelter from all man- 
ner of Vice ; and that He, who takes Sanctuary 
in it, and ſequeſters himſelf from the World, rides 
in Harbour, and is out of the Reach of Tempeſts 
and Temptations ; for Theſe find a way to purſue, 
and overtake us even There. This is indeed a Con- 
venient Retreat from the Corruptions of ill Com- 
pany ; from the Clutter and Crowd of Cares and 
Buſineſs, and the Miſchiefs that threaten and come 
upon us from Without ; bur. there are other Ene- 
mies and Dangers from Within, which we always 
carry about us, and cannot run away from, Spiritu- 
al and Internal Difficulties, Domeſtick and pecu- 
liar Evils ; and the Scripture takes expreſs Notice, 
that the Wilderneſs was the Place, where our Savi- 
our was Affaulted, and Tempted by the Devil, Re- 
tirement is a dangerous Weapon in the Hands of 
Young Men ; ſuch as are Hot and Imprudenr, 
Raſh and Unskilful ; and there is great Reaſon to 
fear, that, what Crates ſaid to a Young Man whom 
he found walking all alone, is generally true of 
ſuch Perſons ; and that ſuch, when they are by 
Themſelves, are in very bad Company. This is 
the Place where Fools lay their wicked Projects; 
here they find Leifure and Opportunities for con- 
triving their own Ruine ; here they cheriſh and in- 
dulge unlawful Deſires ; file, and poliſh, and re- 


fine upon their own Paſlions, without Obſervation, 
I1iz | with- 
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without Controul. A. Man had need be very Wile, 
to know how to make the beſt Uſe of Privacy ; 
watchful and well fortify'd, before he is fit to be 
truſted with Himſelf; For many times ones Own 
Hands, are the very Worſt he can be put into. 
It is an excellent Petition, which the'Spaniards uſe, 
even to a Proverb, * O Lord, I beſeech thee, preſerve 
me from My Self. Very few indeed, have diſcretion e- 
nough to be left to Themſelves, and nothing is ſo bad, 
but Secrecy and Solitude, are powerful Temptations to 
comply with it. But for Men to take up their Heels, 
and skulk in a Corner, upon any Private and Per- 
ſonal Conſideration, though it be a lawful and 
commendable one in it ſelf, which yet is the beſt, 
and not always the Truth of the Caſe (for very 
often Cowardice, and Weakneſs of Spirit, Peeviſh- 
neſs and Pets, or ſome other diſcontented or vici- 
ous Paflion is at the Bottom of all this pompous and 
pretended Contempt of the World) is to turn Deſer- 
ter, and not dare to ſtand to our Arms. There 
is a mighty Difference between forſaking the World, 
and falling out with it ; between conquering, and 
not hazarding our Perſons in the Engagement. 
And when Men are in a Capacity of becoming be- 
neficial to Others, and may be Inſtruments of 
Great and General Good, to excuſe Themſelves 
from ſerving the Publick, and abandon all Socie- 
ty when they might adorn and be uſeful in it, is to 
betray their 'Truſt, to bury their Talent in a Napkin ; 
to hide the Candle, which God hath lighted, under 4 
Bujbel, when the ſetting it on a Candle-Stick, might 
enlighten others, and do great Service to all that are in 
the Houſe. It requires then much Deliberation, and 
many uncommon Circumſtances, to give Men a 


* Guarda mi, Dzos de mi. 
Nemo eſt ex imprudentibus, qui {ibi relinqui debeat. Solis 
tudo ona periuader. | 


Right 
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Right thus to diſpoſe of Themſelves. And they 
who preſume to do it merely out of private Con- 
ſiderations, and make the Publick no part of their 
Concern, are ſo far from deſerving to be applaud- 
-* | ed for their Virtue and Reſignation, that they are 

ilty of a great Fault , and liable to very juſt and 
evere Cenſure. 


s, CHAP LV. 


t, A Life in Common, compared with That of 
y diſtinet Properties. 


q a Perſons have been of Opinion, that a 
| Life, where all Things are i» Common, and 
there is no ſuch Diſtin&ion as M4ne or Thine, hath 
the greateſt Tendency to Perfe&tion, and is beſt 
accommodated for the cheriſhing and maintaining 
of Charity and Concord, and Union among Men. 
But Experience ſhews us daily, that whatever Con- 
veniencies it may really have of this kind, yet are 
they not ſo great, nor ſo effeual to the Purpoſes 
before-mention'd, as thoſe Perſons have imagined. 
For in the firſt Place, whatever Appearance there 
may be outwardly. of Kindneſs and good Agree- 
meent, yet there is no ſuch Thing as an entire and 
hearty Afﬀection, nor the ſame tender Regards for 
 'That which is in Common, as a Man finds where 
he alone is concern'd. To this purpoſe it is, that 
we have two Proverbs, The College Horſe is always 
ill (addled, and Every Body's Buſineſs, xs No Body 's Bu- 
fineſs. Men conſider, that Others are equally con- 
cerrr'd in the Care, and in the Damage ; that the 
: Loſs is not immediately their own, and that each 


Member of the Society —_ in that reſpeR ogual- 
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ly related to them, and that begets a Coldneſs 
and Indifferency among them. But, which is a 
great deal worſe, this State does naturally produce 
Quarrels and Diſcontents, Murmuring and mutu- 
al Hatred ; every Community is but too full a 
Demonſtration of it, and the very Holieſt and Beſt 
that ever was, the Primitive Church it ſelf, could 
not, you ſee, be exempted from the Misfortune. 
For, though the Inſtitution deſign all Things ſhould 
be equal, yet unleſs you could make the Deſires of 
the Perſons ſo too, they will always be full of 


Complaints, and Jealous, that ſome are preferred,  - 


and others neglected ; like the Grecians and their 
Widows in the Daily Diſtributions. The Nature 
of Love, 1s like that of Great Rivers 5 which, while 
they continue united in one Stream are Navigable, 
and carry Veſſels of Vaſt Burden ; but if you cut 
them into freſh Channels, and divide the Water, 
they are no longer Serviceable in that kind ; and 
thus, when Men's Aﬀections are divided, and part- 
ed, as it were among a great many Objects, not 
any one of thoſe Perſons or Things is of very 
tender Concern ; for all the Force and Vigor of 
the Paflion is ſcattered ard broke to Pieces. Now, 
in a Life of Community, there are ſeveral Degrees 
To /ive, that is, to eat and drink together at a 
common Table, 1s very decent and 'well, ( Thus 
we find it practiſed 'in ſome of the beſt and moſt 
ancient Commonwealths, as Lacedemon and Crete 
particularly) ſuch publick Meals are very uſeful 
for the teaching Men to be Modeſt and reſerved, 
and keeping up Dicipline, Society, and Good Or- 
der ; and they do alſo miniſter occaſion for great 
variety of very uſeful and improving Diſcourſe. 
But to think of pulling up the Fences and Inclo- 
ſures, and lay all in Common, is a wild Imaginati- 
on. Plato was once of this Opinion, but he thought 
better of ic afterwards. And indeed the oy 
woul 
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s .would be ſo far from reconciling and uniting All, 
a that the certain Conſequence of it would be to over- 
- turn and confound All. 

1 

GCHAP. UDYL 


A Town and a Country Life compared 


together. 


His is a Compariſon very eafie for any Man 
who is a true Lover of Wiſdom, to make ; 

for almoſt all the Advantages lie on one fide. The 
Pleaſures and Conveniences both of Body and Mind, 
Liberty , Contemplation, Innocence, Health, and 
Delight. In the Country a Man's Mind is free and 
eaſie ; diſcharg'd, and at his own Diſpoſal : But in 
the City the Perſons of Friends and Acquaintance, 
one's own and other People's Buſineſs, fooliſh Quar- 
rels, ceremonious Viſits, impertinent Diſcourſe, and 
a Thouſand other Fopperies and Diverſions ſteal 
away the greateſt part of our Time, and leave no 
Leiſure for better and more neceiſary Employment. 
What infinite Perplexities, Avocations, Diſtractions 
of the Mind, and, which is worſt of all, what a- 
bominable Debaucheries, and Depravation of Man- 
ners dozs ſuch a Life expoſe Men to ? Great Towns 
are but a larger fort of Priſons to the Soul, like 
| Cages to Birds, or Pounds to Beaſts. This Celeſtial 
Fire within us will not endure to be ſhut up, it re- 
quires Air to brighten and make it burn clear 
which made Columella ſay, that a Country Life is 
Couſin-German to Wiſdom: For'a Man's Thoughts 
cannot be idle ; and when they are ſer looſe from 
the World, they will range and expartiate freely in 
noble and profitable Meditations. But how ſhall a 
E4- Ii 4 Man 
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Man hope to command his Thoughts, or pretend 
to call them his Own, in the midit of all the Clut- 
ter, and Buſineſs, the Amuſements, nay the Con- 
fuſions of the Town ? A Country Life is infinite- 
ly more plain, and innocent, and diſpoſed to Pu- 
rity and Virtue. In Cities Vice aflembles in Troops; 
the very Commonneſs of it makes it unobſerv'd ; 
it hardens and reconciles us to the Practice, Exam- 
ple, and Cuſtom ; and the meeting with it at every 
Turn, makes the thing familiar ; and thus the Di- 
ſeaſe ſeizes us ſtrongly and preſently, and we are 
20ne all on the ſudden, by living in the midſt of 
the Infetion. Whereas in the Country, thoſe 
things are ſeen or heard with Abhorrence and A- 
mazement, which the Town ſees and does every 
Day without Remorſe or Concern. As for Plea- 
{ure and Health, the clear Air, the Warmth and 
Brightneſs of the Sun, not polluted with the Sul- 
try Gleams, and loathſome Stenches of the Town ; 
the Springs and Waters, the Flowers and Groves, 
and, in ſhort, All Nature is free, and eaſje, and gay ; 
'The Earth unlocks her Treaſures, refreſhes us with 
her Fruits, feaſts every Senſe, and gives us ſuch En- 
tertainment , as Ciries know nothing of, in the 
ſtifling preſs of Houſes; ſo thar to live there, is to 
ſhut one's ſelf up, and be baniſh'd from the World. 
Betides all this, a Country Retirement is more active, 
and fic for Exerciſe ; and this creates an Appetite, 
preterves and reſtores Health and Vigour, hardens 
the Body, and makes it luſty and ſtrong. The 
greateſt Commendation of the Town is, Conve- 
nience for Buſineſs and Profit. It is indeed the 
Seat of Trade and private Gain, and therefore fit 
to be the Daring of Merchants and Arrtificers : 
And it is the Place accommodated to Publick Ad- 
miniſtrations ; bur this latter but a very ſmall part 
of Mankind are call'd to, or capable of. And Hi- 
itory tells us, rhat heretofore excellent Perſons 

were 
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 F Chap. 52: Of a Military Life. 
were fetch'd out of the Country, to undertake Af- 
fairs of the greateſt Importance; and afſoon as 
they had finiſh'd theſe, they retir'd again with won- 
derful Delight, and made the Town not a Matter of 
Choice, but Neceſflity and Conſtraint : "This was 
the ſhort Scene of Labour and Buſineſs to them 
but the Country was the Seat of their Pleaſure, and 
more conſtant Refidence. 


CHAP EVIL 
Of a Military Life. 


T H E Profeflion and Employment of a Soldier, 
if we reſpe& the Cauſe and Original Deſign 
- of it, is very worthy and honourable ; for it pre- 
tends to protect the Safety, and promote the Gran- 
 deur of one's native Country; to preſerve it in 

Peace, and guard it from the Inſults of Enemies a- 
broad, and turbulent Spirits at home ; than which 
nothing can be more juſt, nothing more univer- 
ſally beneficial. Ir is alſo noble and great in the 
Execution of this Deſign : For Courage, which is its 
proper Quality and Character, is the braveſt, moſt 
generous, moſt Heroick of all Virtues; And of all 
Humane Actions and Exploits, Thoſe of War are 
the moſt celebrated and pompous ; inſomuch that 
the Titles and Enfigns of Honour, borrow their 
Names from, and are affign'd as Rewards to Them. 
| It hath alſo many Pleaſures peculiar to itz the Con- 
verſation of Men of the firſt Quality, in heat of 
Youth, and full of Fire and Activity ; the being 
A acquainted with ſtrange Accidents, and 
wonderful entertaining Sights ; freedom of Behavi- 
our, and Converſe without Trick or Art; a = 
CUUNC 
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culine and hardy way of living, above Ceremony 
or Form ; Variety of Attempts and Succeſſes : 
The moving Harmony of warlike Muſick, which 
entertains the Ear$, charms all the Senſes, warms 
the Soul, and inſpires it with Valour ; the Grace- 
fulneſs of Motion and Diſcipline, that tranſport 
and delight us with a pleaſing Horrour ; that Storm 
of Shouts and Alarms,which the louder it grows,the 
more raviſhing and animating it is ; and the roar- 
ing Ordinance of ſo many Thouſand Men that fall 
on with incredible fury and eagerneſs. 

But when all Theſe, and as many more Excel- 
lencies as its moſt zealous Patrons can attribute to 
this Calling, have been allow'd, every reaſonable 
Man muſt acknowledge on the other hand, that 
the Plundering, Undoing, Murdering one another, 
and eſpecially the making Theſe a Matter of Art, 
and Study; a Science and a Commendation, ſeems 
highly unnatural, and the effe&t of Barbarity and 
Madneſs. Nothing is a ſtronger Evidence againſt 
Mankind, of their Weakneſs, and Imperfection, 
and foul Degeneracy ; for it ſets us below the ve- 
ry Brutes themſelves, in the moſt ſavage of which 
the Original Impreflions of Nature are not defac'd 
to this ſcandalous Degree. What an infinite Folly, 


what an execrable Rage is it, to create all this Di- 


ſturbance, and turn the World upſide-down, to en- 
counter and run thro' ſo many Hazards by Sea 
and Land, for a Prize fo very doubtful and full 
of Chance, as the event of a Battle? Why ſhould 
we make Campaigns abroad, and turn Volunteers 
to foreign Princes, to run with ſo much eagerneſs 
and appetite after Death, ( which may be found, 
nay which of its own accord meets us at home, 
and offers it ſelf every where ) and that without 
propofing to our ſelves ſo much as decent Burial ? 
To fall on, and kill Men that we have no Spite, 
no Reſentment againſt ; nay, Men that are _ 
ute 
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7 lute Strangers, and whom we never ſaw in all our 
Lives? Why this mighty Heat and Fury, to one 
that hath done thee no hurt, given thee no pro- 
vocation 2 What a Madneſs is it to venture Loſs of 
Limbs and Blood, Wounds and Bruiſes, which 
when they do not take Life quite away, make it 
ſubje&t to Remedies and Pains a Thouſand times 
more grievous and inſupportable than Death 2 Had 
you Obligations of Duty and Conſcience, it were 
another Matter ; but to do this for Breeding and 
Fame ; to facrifice and deſtroy one's ſelf for a Man 
that you never ſaw, who hath no manner of Ten- 
derneſs or Concern for you ; and only ſtrives to 
mount upon the dead or maim'd Body, that he 
may ftand a little higher, and enlarge his own 
Profpe& ; Nothing bur very weighty Reaſons, and 
the neceſſary Defence of all that is dear to us, can 
make ſuch an Undertaking prudent and commen- 
dable : And in ſuch Caſes all perſonal Confidera- 
tions ought to be deſpiſed as much as otherwiſe 
they are fit to be valu'd. And I hope too, the 
Reader takes notice all along, that I ſpeak of thoſe 
who chooſe the Trade for Mercenary Ends, or out 
of falſe Notions of Gallantry ; and not with any 
intention to diſcourage the Duty of Subjects to 
their Prince, whoſe juſt Quarrels they ought always 
. fo account their Own. 
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The Fifth aud Laſt Difference be- 
tween Some Men and Others ; 
taken from the Advantages and 
Diſadvantages, by which Na- 
.ture or Fortune bath diſtinguiſh- 


ed them. 


FAEFAGE, 


Hi Laſt Diſtinfion is abundantly notorious, and 
wiſible to every Eye, It bath indeed ſeveral 


Branches and Conſiderations included under it ;; 
but all I think may be conveniently enough reduced to Two 
General Heads ; which, according to the uulgar way of 
Expreſſion, may be termed, Happineſs and Unhappineſs ; 
being High or Low in the World. To that of Happineſs 
or Greatneſs, belong Health, Beauty, and other Qualifica- 
tions and Advantages of Body and Perſon, Liberty, No- 
bility, Honour, Authority, Learning, Riches, Reputation, 
Friends. In Unhappineſs or Meanneſs of Condition are 
comprebended the Contraries of all Theſe, which, without 
naming particularly, we eaſily underſtand to be the privati- 
on or want of the foremention'd Advantages. Now theſe 
Particulars are the occaſion of infinite variety in Men's 
Circumſtances and Conditions of Life 5 for a Man may be 
bapty in the Enjoyment of One, or Two, or Three of theſe 
Qualities, and yet not ſo in the reſt ; and even in 


Theſe 
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Thoſe he hath, he may be happy in a greater or leſs De- 
gree ; and thoſe Degrees are capable of being ſo many, that 
it is not eaſie, if at all poſſible, to expreſs or conceive 
them. But upon the whole Matter, in the Diſtribution 
and Diſpoſal of our Fortunes and Affairs, Providence 
hath ſo ordered it, that Few or None ſhould be either hap- 
py or unhappy in every one of theſe Reſpetts. He then 
that partakes of moſt, and particularly thoſe Three Ad- 
vantages, of Nobility, Dignity or Authority, and Riches, 
x eſteem d Great ; and he that hath uone of thoſe Three as 
reckoned among the mean Men. But ſeveral Perſons have 
only One or Two of the Three ; and ſo they ſtand jn a ſort 
of midale Capacity, between the two Extremes, and are 
neither High nor Low. We will ſpeak wery briefly to each 
of them. 


As for Health and Beauty, and other Advantages Chay. VI 
that relate to the Body and Perſons of Men, enough Chap. X 


hath been faid of them already ; and fo likewiſe of 
Sickneſs and Pain, which are Diſadvantages contra- 
ry to them. | 
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CHAP. LvVIEt 
Of Liberty and Servitude. 


Iberty paſſes in the Eſteem of many for a moſt 
eminent Adyantage, and Servitude for a very 
grievous Evil ; ſo exceeding great, that ſome have 
rather choſen to Die, and that after a very barba- 
rous and painful manner; than to be made Slaves 
or Captives ; nay, rather than come into any dan- 
ger of ſeeing their own, or their Countrey's Free- 
dom and Properties infringed, or uſurp'd upon. 
But as in all Other Caſes of the like Nature, fo in 
This alſo, there may be a very Criminal —_— of 
ar- 
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Partiality, and a fanciful Fondnefs of what we de- 
ſervedly have a high eſteem for. There is in truth 
a Tweofold Liberty : The true and proper ſort is That 
of the Mind ; for This is in every Man's own 
Keeping and Difpoſal, no body can wreſt it out of 
our Hands, nothing can impair or encroach upon 
it, not even the Tyranny of Fortune it ſelf. On 
the other ſide, The — the Mind is the hea- 
vieſt, and moſt wretched of all others; to live a 
Slave to one's Appetites and Luſts; to lie down in 
our Chains, and ler our Paflions prey upon us ; 
to be led by the Noſe by Prejudice, and Error, 
and Superſtition : Oh This! This is a miſerable 
Captivity indeed. The Liberty of one's Perſon 1s really 
valuable, but ſtill thac lies at the Mercy of For- 
tune. And as valuable as it is, yet ( unleſs it be 
attended with ſome very uncommon Circumſtance 
to enhance its Worth ) there can never be Juſtice 
or Reaſon in giving it the Preference above Life 
it ſelf; as ſome of the Ancients have done, who 
choſe to ſuffer, nay, to inflict Death, and make 
it the Work of their Own Hands upon Them- 
ſelves, rather than not die free : And even of this 
( tome ſeeming ) Extravagance we find large Com- 
mendations, as if it were a more exalted Virtue 
than ordinary, ſo very dreadful Notions had they 
then of Slavery. * Ttis (ſays One of them ) the 
Obedience of an enfeebl'd and deſpicable Soul, that hath 
parted with its own Will, And yet as vile as they re- 
preſent this State, very great and very Wiſe Men 
have livd in it ; as Regulzs, Valerian, Plato, Epitte- 
ts; and have had the Misfortune too of very wick- 
ed, unjuſt, and barbarous Maſters; and yet they 
have never brought any diſhonourable Refle&ions 
' Upon their Virtues, or thought Themſelves one 


* Servitus obedienria eſt fra&i & abjeQi Aniny, arbitrio ca- 
rentis {uo. 


whit 
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whit the worſe for it, becauſe in truth and very 
deed, they ſtill continu'd Free, and at their own 
Diſpoſal ; much more ſo than the Maſters, who 
pretended to Dominion over them. . 


——_——_—_ 


CHAP. LI. 
Of Nobility. 


Note is 2 Quality or DiſtinQion receiv'd and 
valu'd in all parts of the World : It is a Mark 
and an Attractive of Honour and Reſpe&, inftitu- 
ted and brought into Uſe for very good Reaſons, 
and much to the Benefit of the Publick. 

It is not every where the ſame ; but differently 


495 


I. 


2. 
reputed, and taken in divers Senſes, according to Deſ:riprion 
the different Judgments of Men, and the Cuſtoms of #:. 


of the Countries where they live. From hence we 
find ſeveral Sorts or Species of it pretended to; but 
according to the common and moſt general No- 
tion of the thing, it is the Quality of a Man's Fa- 
mily. Ariſtotle calls it, the Antiquity of the Family, 
and the long Continuance of an Eſtate in it. Plutarch 
terms it the Virtue of the Famil; ; meaning by this, 
fome certain Character, and particular good Qua- 
lity, for which our Anceſtors were eminent, and 
which hath been propagated in Succeſtion, and 
is continu'd in the ſeveral Deſcendents of that 
Houſe. Now what this Quality is in particular, 
which ſhould merit ſach a Diſtin&tion, hath not 
been agreed on all hands. Some, and indeed the 
greater part, will have it to be Atchievements in 
War ; others add, or equal to this, Politick and 
Civil Prudence ; whereby Men become neceſſary 
to the State by their Counſels, as the former do in 

the 
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the Field : To Theſe have likewiſe been added 
Eminence in Learning, and particular Offices in 
the Courts of Princes, as Accompliſhments thought 
fit and ſufficient to diſtinguiſh a Man's Family, and 
deriv- Honour down upon Thoſe that deſcend from 
him. But I think it muſt be acknowledg'd by all 
conſidering Perſons, that the Military Honours have 
the Advantage, and deſerve a Preference above all 
the reſt, both becauſe the Qualities of this kind are 
moſt ſerviceable to the State in its greateſt Exigen- 
Cies and Diltrefſes ; and becauſe it is the moſt pain- 
ful and laborious, and expoſes Men's Perſons to 
the greateſt and moſt apparent Dangers. From 
whence it is, that a particular Veneration and Re- 
ſpet, a louder Applauſe and Commendation is 
allowed univerſally to Them ; and that Theſe by 
way of Eminence and. Privilege, have attain'd to 
that diſtinguiſhing Character of Valour or Worth. 
Now according to this Opinion, Two things are 


neceſſary, and muſt both contribute as Ingredients ' 


to the Compoſition of that which is the True and 
Perfec# Nobility. Firſt, There muſt be the Profefli- 
on and Appearance of this Virtue or good Quality 
ſerviceable to the Publick, and this is as it were the 
Form; and then there muſt be the Family, in 
which, as in the Matter or proper Subject, this 
Quality is inherent; that is, there is requir'd a long 
uninterrupted Continuation of it, thro' ſeveral De- 
ſcents, and Time out of mind. Hence, according 
to the vulgar Jargon , they are ſtiled Gentlemen, 
that is,- Perfons who are Branches and Deſcendents 
of the ſame Blood, and Houſe ; Bearing the ſame 
Name, and the ſame Profeſlion of this Ettin uiſh- 
ing Quality, for ſeveral Generations. That Perſon 


then is truly, properly, and entirely Noble, who 
makes ſingular Profeflion of ſome Publick Virtue ; 


that renders himſelf uſeful and remarkable in the 
Service of his Prince and his Country ; and 1s 


ſprung 
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ſprukig from Relations and Anceſtors, who have 
done the ſame before him, in the refpective Ages 
when they liv'd. 

Some, it is true, have ſeparated theſe two Qua- 


lifications, and conlide:'d them apart ; as being of 7's 417/ 


Opinion, that One of theſe ſingly, that is, Perſonal 
Virtue and Worth, wichout any Advantages of 
Birth, is ſuthcient to entitle a Man to this Honour. 
They think it hard that Men thould be excluded, 
merely upon conſideration of thzir Anceſtors want- 
ing the Excellencies, which they nave rendred Them- 
ſelves conſpicuous for. Now This is a Perſonal and 
Acquir d Nobility; and very valuabis it is ; but yer 
the Vogue iand Cuſtom of the World hath fo far 
obtain'd,that They think it very hard too, for theSon 
of a Cobler, a Butcher, or a Plough-Man, to ſtare 
up Noble, and be rank'd among the moſt Anci- 
ent Honours, let his Service to the Publick have 
been never ſo great and valuable. But yet this O* 
pinion hath got good Footing in ſeveral Nations, 
and particulariy ainong ths [wurks. For they have 
no regard at ail tro a Man's 8d, the Nobility of 
his Anceſtors, or the Antiquity of his Deſcent ; 
They look upon Thceiz Conſiderations to be tull 
of unicaſonable Partiaiity, Checks and Diſcou- 
ragements to Men's Lravery ; and therefore, to 
cheriſh the Inclinations or doing Glorioufly, they 
lay the whole Streſs upoa Pertonal Performances 


. and Accompliſhments ; and particuiarly upon Actu- 


al Courage, and thoſe Exceliencies that are purely 

#3. a Fas . ——T _ : 

Military. The other pai of this Diltindtion, is 
r b 

Thar which conſiſts in the Antiquity of a Man's F:- 

wily only, where the Pretenfions to Nobilits arg 

merely upon the account of his Prozeritors, Witu- 
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mention'd and explaind 5; and this is a Nobility 
which runs in the B/ood, and is purely Natural. 
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If we would ſtate the Compariſon between Theſe 


4 
of ——_ Two Sorts thus divided, and each imperfe&t, when 
m9 fingle and by it ſelf, That which is purely Natu- 


ral cannot but appear to any Man of ſound Judg- 
ment, the leſs worth and more defective of the 
Two, tho? a great many People think, or at leaſt ex- 
preſs themſelves, otherwiſe upon the Matter : But 
it is the effet of moſt egregious Folly, or inſuffe- 
rable Vanity ſo to do. "The Natural is an Accom- 
pliſhment entirely anothers, and not in any Degree 
one's own. 


* For Anceſtors Divine Original, 
And Deed not done by Us, we Ours miſcall. Sandys. 


No other Perſon bath lived for our Honour ; nor ought that 
zo be reputed Ours, which as, long before we had a Be- 
Ing 3 Knd what can be more ſenſeleſs, than for a 
Man to look big, and to value Himſelf upon a 
thing which is none of His? Thisis what may hap- 
pen to the moſt vicious and profligate, the moſt 
trifling and inſignificant Wretch alive z it may be 
the Portion of Fools, and Knaves, and Villains. 
Nor is it of any manner of Uſe or Advantage to 
Others ; It is not capable of being communicated 
to the profit of thoſe with whom we have any 
Dealings or Converſation ; It contributes nothing 
of Pleafure or Satisfaction in Society, as Learning, 
and Juſtice, and Goodneſs, and Beauty, and Rr 
ches do, but is perfeatly idle and fruitleſs. Thoſe 
who have nothing elſe to recommend Them to the 
Reſpect of Others, but only This Nobiliry of Fleſh 
and Blood, cry it up at a great rate, and have their 


* Genus & Proavos, & quz non fecimus ipſt, 
Vix ea noſtra voco. Ovid. . 
Nemo vixit 'in gloriam noſiram ; nec quod ante nos fuit, 
noſtrum eſt. 


Mouths | 
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' Mouths perpetually full of it. They ſwell, and 


dy 


vapour, and you are ſure to hear of their Families 
and great Relations every third Word. And in- 
deed they do wiſely, and as becomes them ; for 
This is making the beſt of their laſt and only 
Stake. And by this Mark they commonly diftin- 
guiſh Themſelves ; for you may depend upon it, 
there is no good Bottom, nothing of true Worth of 
their own, when they inſiſt ſo much, and reſt theit 
Credit upon that of other Men. But alas ! this is 
all Vanity and Shadow, and their Glory will be as 
fleeting and frail, as that which the Prophet re- 
proaches Ephraim with, when it ariſes from ſuch 
mean and wretched Inſtruments, as from the Earth, 
and from the Womb, and from the Conception ; and lies 
all bury'd in Duſt and Rubbiſh, underneath the 
Monuments of their Anceſtors. Theſe Men are 
like Criminals when they are hard purſu'd, that take 
ſan&uary at the Altars and Sepulchres of the Dead ; 
and in ſome former Apes, laid hold on the Statues 
of the Emperours for Refuge; ſo when they are 
beaten out from all Pretenſions to true Merit and 
Honour, from any Qualifications properly their 
Own, they retreat behind the Banners and Atchieve- 
ments of their Fore-fathers, and make their laſt 
Recourſe to Monuments, and Pedigrees, and Coats oF 
Arms. But what Advantage can it be to a Blind- 
Man, that his Parents had good Eyes? Or how 
does it help the Infirmities o a Stammerer, that 
his Grandfather had a ſmooth and volnble Tongue? 
Does the former of Theſe ſee one whit the berrer ? 
or 15 the latter ever the more eloquent or intelligt- 
ble for This? And yet they are the Men of Infir- 
mities and great Defeats, that are commonly your 
vain Boaſters, haughty in their Deportment, info- 
lent in Converſation, and treating with Contempr 
Men better than Themſelves, becauſe ſome body 
who 'is long ſince rotten ys _ Graye, was good 

2 uy 
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in his Generation : So extremely abſurd, and con- 
trary to all the Rules of Equity and Common Senſe, 
is this extravagant Notion of Nobility by Deſcent 
only. A Father by his Frugality and Prudence 
raiſed the Family ; and therefore the Prodigal Son, 
who ſquanders ail away, and beggars the Family, 
values himſelf upon the Prudence of his Father. 
A brave General deſerv'd the firſt and beſt Promo- 
tion, and therefore his Great-Grandſon, though a 
rank Coward, ſhall not only inherit his Titles and 
Eſtate ; (in which there may be reaſon, becauſe 
Men eſteem Themſelves rewarded by the - Conti- 
nuance of thoſe external Forms and Honours to 
their Poſterity ) but this Coward ſhall really think 
himſelf a better Man than another brave Fellow 
with whom he converles, becauſe his Great-Grand- 
facher was brave. And yet, as extravagant as this 
Folly is in it ſelf, it will be, and always hath been 
Epidemical. For Saluſt obſerv'd even in his Time, 
* That Pride and a Dildainſul Temper, was an Evil 
that uſually ent along with Quality and good Birth. 

5. As for that other kind of Nobiliry, which is Per- 
Acquired ſonal and Hequired, the Condition of it is the very 
and Perſo- Reverſe of the Former. It hath very excellent 
—_ Qualities and Effects ; Ir is peculiar to the Poileflor; 

he hath a full and indiſputable Titte, and Merit 
hath made it ail his Own : It cannot be diſpenſed 
promiicuouſly, nor fall upon a Man that will be 
a Dithonour to ir; and It is of infinite Benefir 
and Advantage to ail who converſe, or can any 
way come to be concernd with it. Nay, if we 
examine the Matter, it will be found that 
This hath: the-: Advantage, even in the darling and 
ſo much-boatic& Point of Antiquity too ; and we 
.are very ſure, by fad Experience, that it is much 


*: Contemptor animus & ſuperbia commune nobilitatis malum. 
more 
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more rare and uncommon than the Natural. For 
from This it was, that the Natural firſt took its 
beginning ; the ſo much celebrated Anceſtors got 
their Nobility this way ; and their degenerate Off- 
{ſpring are beholding to it in the Perſons of Them, 
for all the Subject of their Vanity ever ſince. In 
ſhort; This is real and ſubftantial, it conſiſts in 
Virtue, and Uſefulneſs, and good Conſequences to 
all Mankind; not empty, and dry, and a gay 
Idea; a Dream, and Creature of a deluded Ima- 
gination only : Thiz proceeds from the Mind and 
the very Man, not from the Blood and Body ; 
and Minds are the fame; every whit as ge- 
nerous and great, and by Improvement and Indu- 
{try frequently rendced more fo in Others; tho” 
the Blood may diiter, and not be Noble. * 7#ho 
( fays Seneca ) i a Gentleman ? The Min, whom Na- 
ture hath diſpoſed, aud as it were cut out for Virtne z 
this Man w well burn indeed : For the Man wants 16 
thing clje to make him Noble, who hath a Mind [ſo 
generoxs, that he can riſe above, and triumph over Fortune, 
let his Condition of Life be what it will. 

But theſe Two kinds dwell moſt amicably to- 


gether, and often mect in the ſame Perſon, ( as P97 roger 
EPDer. 


indeed there ſeems a great Apticude and Diſpoſiri- 
on for them to do ) and when they center thus 
in one Perſon, then the Neb:lity is perte& and com- 
plete. The Natural is an Introduction, an Occa- 
tion, a Spur to the Perſonal; for ail things have a 
{trong tendency, and very ealily reverc to their firſt 
and natural Principle. And as the Natural firſt 
took its Origine and Exiſtence from the Perſonal, 
ſo it inclines and leads the Perſons ſo deſcended to 
imitate, nay, to emulate the Glories of their Noble 


* Quis generoſus ? Ad Virtutem a Naturi bene compoſitus, 
Animus facit nobilem, cui ex quicunque conditione ſu- 
pra fortunam liceat ſurgere. 


k 3 Proge- 
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Progenitors. The Seeds of Yirtue and Honour are 
in them already. 


* In Sons Their Father's Virtues ſhine, 
And Souls as well as Faces keep the Line. 


This one Advantage us obſervable in being Nobly born 
that it makes Men ſenſible they ave ally'd to Virtue, and 
lays ſtrong Obligations npon them not to degenerate from 
the Excellencies of their Anceſtors. And ſure there 
cannot be a more forcible Motive to ſpur and quick- 
en Men in the purſuit of Glory, and the attem- 
pting Great and Noble Actions, than the being 
conſcious to Themſelves, that they are come out 
of the Loins of thoſe very Perſons, who have be- 
haved themſelves gallantly, ſerved their King and 
Country, and been eminent and uſeful in their 
Generations. Is it poſſible Men can pleaſe Them- 
ſelves with theſe Reflections to feed their Vanity, 
as it is manifeſt they do, and not think at the ſame 
time how vile and reproachful it is in Them, to 
baſtardize and bely their Race, to ſerve only as 
a Foll to their Forefather's Virtues, and caſt back 
Darkneſs and Difgrace upon the Luſtre of their 
Memories ? | 

' Nobility granted by the particular Patent, and 
partial Favour of a Prince, without any Merit to 
give a Title to it, and ncither perſonal Accom- 
pliſhments, nor an Antient Family to ſupport and 
ſet it off, is rather a Blemiſh and Mark of Shame, 
than of Honour. It is a poor, pitiful, Parch- 
ment-Nobility ; bought to ſupply a needy King, 
or to feed a hungry Courtier ; the Price of Silver {| 
and Gold, or the effet of Countenance and Ac- 
ceſs ; not the purchaſe of Blood and Sweat, as 
ſuch Honours ought to be. But if it be granted 


— 
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for any ſingular Deſert,and ſignal good Services, then 
it falls not within the compaſs of this Notion ; 
but is to be reputed perſonal and acquired, and 
hath a Right to all thoſe Privileges and Com- 
mendations, which were faid to belong to that ſort 
of Nobility before. 


CHAP. LX. 
Of Honour. 


T is the Notion of ſome, but a very miſtaken 

Notion ſure it is, Thar Honour is the proper 
Price and Recompenſe of Virtue. Others have a 
little corrected - this Notion, by calling it, the Ac- 
knowledgment of Virtue in the Perſons to whom 
we pay it, or the Prerogative of a good Opinion firſt, 
and then of thoſe outward Reſpets, whereby we te- 
ſtifiethat good Opinion ; for itis moſt certainly a Pri- 
vilege that derives its Eſſence and Nature Principally 
from Virtue. Others call itVirtue's Shadow, which fol- 
lows,or goes before it ; as the Shadow does the Sub- 
ſtance and Body from whence it is refle&ted. Bur, to 
ſpeak more properly, it is the Splendor or Fame of 
brave and virtuous Actions, darted out from the Soul 
upon the Eyes of the World, and then rebound- 
ing back again upon our ſelves, by that Demon- 
ſtration it gives of what others think of us, and 
the mighty Satisfaction of the Mind refulting from 
this Senſe of their Good Eſteem. 

Now, Honour is fo very highly eſteemed, fo ve 
ry eagerly ſought, that we generally balk no Dif- 
ficulty to come at it. We endure any thing for 
its ſake, deſpiſe every thing in Compariſon of 
it ; even Life it felf is not thought a Purchaſe too 
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Dear to compaſs it. And yet after All, This is but 
a thin, airy Buſineſs, uncertain and fickle ; foreign 
and at ſome diſtance from the Perſon receiving it, 
and the things for which-it 15 paid. It is not only 


- not Efſential to him, not any part or Appurte- 


nance of his Perſon, ar Subſtance, but it ſcarce 
ever comes home to him. For generally ſpeaking, 
this Deference is given to Perſons either Abſent or 
Dead ; and if Living, it is not accounted good 
Manners to praiſe them to their Faces; fo that ir 
waits without, and belongs to a Man's Name oniy ; 
which bears all his Commendations and Lifgraces, 
his Scandal, and his Refpects ; from whence one 
is ſaid to bear a Good or {icked Name. t 
Now, the Name 15 no part of the Nature of the 
Thing, but only the image which -gives us a Re- 
preſentation of it. A Mark of Diftinftion, to 
know it from other Things by : In a Word, fome- 
what that goes between the Eſſence of the Thing, 
and the Homcur or Diſhonwow belonging to it. For 
it 1s applied ro the Subſtance, and whatever is 
ſaid of it, Good, or Pad, falls ugon This ; and 
is born by it. Now H:nwr, before it reſts upon 
the Name fetches a kind of Circular Flight ; and 
makes ſome ſtay upon the Action, the Heare and 
the Tongue. Whatever gallant, commendable 
Ad@ion 1s Atchieved, is, as it were, the Root, the 
Source, the Parent which gives Þirth and Being 
to Honour ; for in truth, H:zcur 3s nothing je, but 
the Luftre and Re'plondence of ſerme Glorious, or Benefi- 
cial, or etnerwije, Neble Exoliit. Whatever Per- 
fetion a Thing hath in it ſelf, with Regard to 
its own Intrinfick Worth z yet if it do not pro- 
duce ſome Effet, which is Excellent, it- is not ca- 


pable of Honour ; but, to all Intents and Purpoſes 


of this kind, as if it had never bcen at all. The 
next Advance is made into the Mind, where it farft 


begins to live, aad is form'd into good Opiniqns, 
and 
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and Venerable Eſteem. Then ic comes abroad in 
the laſt Place, and rides 'Triumphant upon Men's 
Tongues and Pens; and fo reflects and returns 
back again , upon the Name of the Perſon, who 
did that Celebrated Action , from whence it firſt 


' ſet out ( As the Sun returns Daily to the Point 


from whence his Motion began,) and when it 
hath finiſh'd this Courſe, it from thenceforch car- 
ries the Name of Honour, Praiſe, Glory, Renown, 
or the like. 

But to what Sorts of Performances this Recom- 
Ponce 15 due, hath been a Queſtion much diſputed. 
Some Perſons have delivered their Opinion, that 
Honour does not only, nor properly conſiſt in a 
Man's behaving himſelf well, where great and difh- 
cult Poſts are to be filled and managed by him 
( for every Man's Circumſtances will not furniſh 
him with Opportunities of weighty Adminiſtrati- 
ons) but in the faithful Diſcharge of the Duties 
of each Perſon's particular Profetlion, be the Ca- 
pacity of the Man what it will. For all Com- 
mendation' is the Effet and Reward of a Man's 
performing commendably, that which 1s his pro- 
per Buſineſs.to do. Thus we find Reaſon and Com- 
mon Senſe, determine us in publick Theatres, 
which are but ſo many Images in little of this 
Great Theatre of che Univerſe. The Condition 
and Splendor of the Character is not enquired in- 
to, nor weighs at all with our Judgments ; but He, 
who upon the Stage, plays the Part of a Servant 
or Buftoon, - if he do it well, and to the Life, 
meets with as much Applauſe, as if he had repre- 
ſented a General, or an Emperour. And he that 
cannot work in Gold, if he ſhew the Perfe&tion of 
his Art, and carve the Poſtures and Proportions 
well, in Copper, or in Plaiſter, is reputed a good 


Statuary ; becauſe this Excellence depends not up- 


on the Fineneſs or Value of the Materials, but in 
the 
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the Skill ſhewed upon them. But yet it ſeems 
more reaſonable to think, that Honour is an Ad- 
vantage for ſomething more Noble and Sublime 
than Ordinary ; and that no Actions, but ſuch on- 
ly, which have Difficulty or Danger in them, 
can make juſt Pretenſions to it. Thoſe that are 
but juſt what they ought to be, ſuch as our re- 
ſpective Stations require, and proceeding from a 
Senſe of Obligation and Duty, cannot aſpire to ſo 
great Worth, nor put in for ſo ample a Reward ; 
a Reward which is diſparaged by being made Com- 
mon or Ordinary, and not ſuited to all Degrees 
of Perſons and Performances. Thus every vir- 
tuous and chaſte Wife, and every Man of Inte- 
rity and good Condue, is not therefore a Per- 
-_ of Honour. For there muſt go more than 
Probity to the denominating them S. there muſt 
be Pains, and Difficulty, and Danger ; nay, and,ſome 
will tell you, there muſt be ſomewhat of general Good, 
and Advantage to the Publick, to juſtifie that Chara- 
er in its full and true Extent. Let a Man's Actions 
be never ſo Good, never fo Uſeful, if they be private 
and the Advantage redound to himſelf alone, another 
fort of Payment belongs to them. ' They will have 
the Approbation of his own Conſcience ; they will 
procure the Love, and Favour, and good Word of 
his Neighbours and Acquaintance ; they will enſure 
his Safety, and put him under the Protetion of 
the Law ; but except the Influence and Advan- 
tage of them be large and diffuſive, they cannot 
come up to Honour ; for Honour is a publick Thing, 
and implyes more of Dignity ; and comprehends 
Splendor and Noiſe, Admiration, and Common 
Fame in the Nature and Notion of it. Others 
add farther, that an Honourable Action muſt not 
be a part of our Duty, but perfeRly free and ſu- 
pererogating z for if Men were obliged to it, all 

. ietenſion to Honour is. loſt. | = 
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The Deſire of Honour, and Glory, and a Sol 
licitous ſeeking the Approbation and good Opini- 
on of Others, is a very vicious, violent and pow- 
erful Paffion. The Inordinacy whereof hath been 
{ufficiently explained and proved already in the Cha- 
pter concerning Ambition. But as Bad as it is in 
it ſelf, it does great Service to the Publick. For it 
reſtrains Mens Extravangancies, and keeps them 
within the Bounds of Decency and Duty ; it awa- 
kens their ſleeping Powers, ſhakes off Sloth, and 
kindles in them generous Deſires, inſpires great 


Thoughts, and Glorious Actions. Not that it is 


much for their Credit to be acted and invigora- 
ted by ſo corrupt a Principle ; but rather a Teſti- 
mony and ſtrong Evidence of the Weakneſs and 
Poverty of our Nature and Condition 3 who are 
thus forced to uſe and accept clipr and counter- 
feit Money in Payment, when Standard and true 
Sterling cannot be had. But for the Determining 
preciſely in what Caſes, and how far this Paflion 
15 excuſable, and where it is to blame, and muſt be 
rejected and difallow'd ; and for the making it ma- 
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nifeſt, that Honour is not the proper Recompence Book III. 


of Virtue, I muſt refer you to thoſe Diſtin&ions 
ns Diſcourſes upon it, which will occur here- 
after. 

Of the Marks of Honour there is great Variety ; 
but the moſt deſirable and charming , are Thoſe, 
where there are no Mixtures of private Gain and 
Intereſt 5 ſuch as nothing can be drawn out of, 
nor any Share lie in Common, for the Advantage 
of a Vicious Man ; or of ſuch low and inferiour 
People, as ſhall pretend to ſerve the Publick b 
mean and diſhonourable Offices. The lefs of Ad- 
vantage they bring with them, the more Valuable 
they are. And accordingly we find the Ancients 
infinitely fond of, and with all their Induftry and 
Pains, aſpiring after thoſe, which had nothing elſe 
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to recommend them, but purely their being Marks ' 
of Diſtinction, and Characteriſtical Notes of Ho- 
nour and Virtue. Of this Nature in the ſeveral 
Republicks of old, were the Garlands of Laurel 
and Oaken-Leaves, ( and ſo are' the particular 
© Bearings in Coats of Arms at this Day, added 
© to the former Charges of the Field, upon ſome 
& ſpecial piece of Service ) diſtin Habits, and 
Robes ; the Prerogative of ſome Sirname, as Afri- 
canus to Scipio, and the like : Precedence and Place 
in publick Ailemblies, and Orders of Knighthood. 
It may alſo fall out, that, when a Man's Deſerts 
are Notorious and Celebrated, it ſhall be more for 
his Honour, not to have theſe Enſigns and Marks, 
than to have them. And therefore Cato ſaid well, 
that it would make more for the Glory of his Name 
and Virtues, that People ſhould ask why the City 
had not erected a Statue to his Memory in the 
Forum, than that they ſhould enquire, why they 
had done it. \ 


CHAP. LEt. 
Of Learning. 


Earning is, without all Diſpute, a Noble and 

Beautiful Ornament ; an Inſtrument of ex- 
ceeding uſe, when in the Hands of one, that hath 
the Skill to uſe it aright. Bur what Place and Pro- 
portion it deſerves in our Elteem, is a Matter not 
ſo generally agreed upon. And here, as in all 
Cates of the like Nature, Men fall into Extremes, 
and are to blame in both ; Some in overvalu- 
ing.,, and Others in diſparaging. and under- 
valuing it. Some run it up to that Extravagant 
Height, 
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7 Height, that they will not allow any other Ad- 
vantage to come near, or be thought comparable to 
it; They look upon it, as the Supreme Happineſs ; 
a Ray and. Efflux of the Divinity ; they hunt after 
it with Eagerneſs and inſatiable Appetite ; with vaſt 
expence, and indefatigable Labour and Pains ; and 
\ are content to part with Eaſe, and Health, and 


every Thing in exchange for it. Others as 'much 


diminiſh and deſpiſe it ; treat Thoſe with Scorn 
who make it their Buſineſs and Profeflion. And 
when we have obſerved this of either ſide, I ſup- 
poſe my Reader will make no Difficulty to- allow, 
that a Moderation between both is beſt, moſt ſafe, 
moſt juſt and reaſonable. I, for my own part, 
were I to execute the Herald's Office in this Di- 
ſpute, ſhould think that Place is without all que- 
ſtion due to Integrity and Prudence, to Health 
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and Wiſdom, and Virtue, nay, I ſhould not ſcru- Se Book 


ple to give precedence to Skill and Dexterity in 
Buſineſs : But then for Dignity, and Noble De- 
ſcent, and Military Valour , I ſhould think they 
might go together Hand in Hand, or leave them 
to diſpute the Priority out among Themſelves : But 
if I were preſs'd, and muſt deliver my Senſe freely 
and particularly, ſure it is equal in Honour to 
Theſe, or at leaſt the very next after them. 
Now, as Sciences differ from each other, ac- 
cording to the Subjets of which they treat, and 
the Matters they are employed about ; and alſo 
in the Manner of acquiring, and attaining to a 
Maſtery in them ; fo do they likewiſe in the Ule- 
fulneſs, the Reputableneſs, the Neceflity, the De- 
cency, the Fame, and. the Gain of them. Some 
are purely Speculative , and aim at nothing far- 
ther, than merely Contemplation, the entertain- 
ing, informing, improving, brightening our Intel- 
leqtual Faculties. Others are' Practical, and lead 


us directly on to Action. Some again are _ 
an 
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and Converſant in Things ; they bring us acquaint- 
ed with Matters that are without us, either Natu- 
ral or Supernatural Objets ; Others are Nominal, 
They concern Diſcourſe only, teach us Languages, | 
explain Terms of Arts, help us to expreſs our ſelves * 
properly, and to reaſon regularly and cloſely. Now, 
from this ſhort Account, we may boldly ſay, That 
upon a Review of the foregoing Diſtin&ions, Thoſe 
Sciences, which are moſt Manly and Reputable, 
moſt Uſeful , moſt Neceffary, and have leaſt of 
Glory, and Vanity, and ſordid mercenary Profit 
attending them, are infinitely Preferable to the ret. 
By the ſame reaſon then it follows beyond all Con- 
tradiction, that the Practical Sciences are of all 
others the moſt excellent ; ſuch as propoſe the 
Good and Happineſs of Man for their End, and 
direct all their Inſtructions thither ; that teach us 
to live, and to die well ; to command and go- 
vern, to ſubmit and obey as becomes us ; and there- 
fore Theſe are worthy our moſt Serious Applica- 
tion : Who ever pretends to Wiſdom, muſt lay out 
his Study and his Time here ; and of ſuch, this 
Book is deſfign'd to be a Compendious Summary 
and Abridgment : that is, of Morals, Oeconomicks, 
and Politicks ; the Firſt for governing our Selves 
well ; the Second for managing our domeſtick Af- 
fairs, and preſiding over our Families well ; and 
the Third for diſcharging our publick Offices well, 
if we be calld to any part in the Adminiſtration 
of the Governmerit ; or if we be private and ſub- 
ordinate only in both the laſt Capacities, then to 
conſider and make good the Duties incumbent up- 
on any the meaneſt and moſt inferior Character. 
Next to theſe Pradtical Sciences, the Natural are 
to be regarded and eſteemed, which let us into 
the Knowledge of this Syſtem, and Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and the infinite Variety of Creatures con- | 
| $ 
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tained in it; and that, both for our own Uſe and 


Benefit, ſo far as they can be ſerviceable to us, 
and alſo to excite our Wonder, and Praiſe, and 
moſt Humble Adoration of His incomprehenſible 
Majeſty, and Goodneſs, and Wiſdom, and Power, 
who is the Great Maſter-Builder, the conſtant Pre- 
ſerver and Governour of All, and every Part of 
it. As for all the reſt, they are empty and frothy 
Things in Compariſon ; and though we may 
call in upon them by the by, and for a little 
while, yet ought we not to ſet up our Reſt there, 
nor make them the Buſineſs of our Lives ; becauſe 
the Uſe and Effe& of them is of no great Con- 
ſideration, and they contribute nothing at all 
towards the making us one whit better Men. 'To 
what purpoſe then is all that Time, and Trouble, 
and Expence, and how can we think it otherwiſe 
than loſt, or miſemploy'd, which we ſee Studious 
Men ſometimes lay out fo liberally upon them ? 
It is true, they may ſerve to get Money, or to 
raiſe ſomething of a Reputation among the Peo- 
ple, but it is where Men are Ignorant or ill-govern- 
ed only : For otherwiſe they will ſeek and encou- 
rage ſuch Studies, as bring ſolid Comforts and Ad- 
vantages, and are built upon a firm Bottom. 
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CHAP. LAK 
Of Riches and Poverty. 


Tam are the two Foundations and Beginnings, 
the Root and Source of all the 'Troubles and 
Calamities, the Diſorders and Diſturbances, that 
confound, and put the World out of Courſe : For 
excels of Plenty and Riches exalts and puffs up the 
Poſſeſſors, renders them haughry and infolent, 
ſwells them with Pride and Difdain, prompts them 
to. Luxury and Extravagance, to Senfuality and all 
manner of unlawful Pleaſures; encourages them to 


uſe their Inferiours contemptuoully, and to inſult 


over their Wants and their Miſeries ; makes them 
bold and daring, and in confidence of their Power, 
puts them upon ſeditious and dangerous Attempts. 
The extreme Poverty of Others ſubdues and deje&s 


- theirSpirits,poyſons them with Envy and reſtlef{s Jea- 


louſie, with Indignation and Spight, Dilcontent aad 
Deſpair; and, ſince Matters, they think, cannot 
be worſe, provokes them to try their Fortunes, and' 
make a deſperate Puſh, ih hopes they may be bet- 
ter. Plato calls the Poor the Bane and Plague of a 
Commonwealth. So that both theſe forts of Men are 
very dangerous ; but whether of the Two is more 
ſo, Contidering People have not agreed. Ariſtole 
is of Opinion, that Abundance is more formidable to 


.the Publick, than Warr; for the State hath not 


much to fear from Them who defire no more than 
a bare Subſiſtence ; but it hath reaſon to be jealous 
of Thoſe, whoſe Wealth makes them Ambitious 
and Aſpiring ; and whoſe Intereſt and Authority, 
upon 
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upon the account of that Wealth, . gives them Power 
and Opportunities to be very troublefome. Plato thinks 
Poverty the worſe; for when Poor People are: grown 
deſperate,they are furious ard terrible Creatures; when 
they are irritated and enrag'd with want of Bread, and 
cannot live upon their Work ; when Trading is dead, 
and they arc overburden'd with Taxez; then Necellity, 
( which is a great Miſtreſs, and tinds her Scholars very 
apt) reaches them That, which chey would never have 
ventur'd upon in better and moreecaſie Circumſtances ; 
and this makes them bold as Lions: For cho' each of 
tem ſingle can do lictie or no hurt, yettheir Num- 
b:rs arealways great, and theſe give them Confidence. 
But. whatever the Diſeaſe be, *tis certain the Remedy 
is- more ready at hand, and the Cure eaſier, for the 
Poor than for the Rich; this Miſchief is quickly re- 
ſtrain'd, and may be timely prevented. For ſo long 
as they have Necetilaries, fo long as they can carry on 
their Trades, and maintain their Families by them, 
they are generally contented. And therefore it highly 
concerns all Governours to preſerve and encourage 
Trade, becauſe info doing they are ſure to keep good 
Order among the laborious, and hardy, and moſt ne- 
ceflitous z which to be ſure are generally the moſt nu- 
merous part of their Subjects. In the mean while, we 
may obſerve this very remarkable Difference between 
them, that the Rich have the Temptation within 
Themſelves, and are formidable upon the account of 
their own Perſonal Vices, and the Circumſtances they 
are in ; but the Poor are not fo from "Themſelves, nor 
their Condition, bur if ever They min'ſt:r juſt cauſe 
of Fear, it is commonly thro” the Indifcre ion or the 
Cruelty of their Governours, who ſuffer chem co be 
driven to the laft Extremities ; and when theſe pinch 
hard, and are no longer ſupportable, they are provok'd 
to play a deſperate Game in their own Defence. 

Now ſeveral Lawgivers, and eminent Politicians 
have apply'd their Minds to contrive proper Methods 
for the keeping off , and Sack the States they wy 
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med, or preſided over, from the Inconveniences atten- 
ding each of theſe Extremes ; and ſuch as fo vaſt a 


Diſproportion of Eſtates and Fortunes will naturally | 
expoſe the Publick to. They have been therefore de- 
firous to bring all nearer to a Level, to reduce the one, 
and raiſe the other ; ſo that there ſhould be a kind of F. 


univerſal Mediocrity, and pretty near an equal Scant- 
ling : When Things ſtood upon this Foot, they pro- 
miſed Themſelves a ſure Foundation of Peace and A- 
mity, and good Correſpondence, by removing all the 
Grounds of Contempt on the one hand, and of En- 
vy and Jealouſie on the other, quite out of. the way. 
Others have ſtretched this Proje& yet further; they 
are for introducing a common Stock, and leaving no 
peculiar Rights or Properties at all. But this is 1m- 
practicable, and fantaſtical, and never can exiſt long 

any where, but in Men's own Brains and Imaginarti- 
ons, Nor is that other Delign of Equality any more 
practicable, or indeed at all poflible. For tho' Men's 
Income be alike, yet their Expences and Occalions 
will be far from being ſo. Theſe may vary upon a 
Thouſand Accidents; bur it is enough thatevery body 
is able to ſee and inſtance in one, which is perfectly 
unanſwerable ; and that is the Number of Children, 
which we all know neither do, nor ever can increaſe 
in every Family alike. And therefore it muſt needs 
be inſufficient, and the Delign loſt, where che - Ne- 
cefiities are nor, nor ever can be equal. All the At- 
tempts that have been at any time made toward the 

utting in practice this Levelling Principle , have 
carce ever been able to ſet it on Foot : Ir coſts more 
than the Thing is worth to come toit; and if Men 
could arrive at it, yet it is highly inexpedient, and not 
at all to their Purpoſe. The End they aim at is never 
thus to be compalfed ; for after all, this is at laſt bue 
to open. another Door, and let the very Miſchief in 
the. back way, which we take ſo much Pains to keep 
out. For if Hatred and Contention be the Evils we 
are afraid of, where do we find Theſe more irequeny t 
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and fierce than between Equals? How can we indeed. 


reaſonably expet it otherwiſe, where Men think 
Themſelves a Match for one another, where there is 
no Diſtance or Reſpe& to Temper, no Fear to curb 
and bind them to the Peace and their good Behaviour ? 
If Envy and Jealouſies ariſe againſt Superiours, ſo do 
they likewiſe among Equals ; and this latter fort is 
the Seed of Diſturbances and Confufions, Seditions 
and Civil Wars. Some Diſproportion therefore is ab-. 
ſolutely neceſſary, but ſuch as is moderate, and may 
keep the Balance even and ſteady. Order is like Har- 
mony ; if all Sounds were the ſame, there could be 
no Muſick ; but yet it is neceſſary theſe different 
Notes ſhould agree in general Cords, and retain fome 


Proportion to make the Compoſition regular and - 


{weet. But a perfe&t Level is like a continu'd Uni- 
ſon ; and nothing is more flat, * zorhing more unequal 
than an exatt Equality. | | 

« This ſovery greatDiſparicy of Eſtates and Poſſefiions 
preeeds from ſeveral very different Cauſes; but more 
eſpecially from Two. The One is unjuſt Borrow- 
ings, and hard Loans; when Men are forced and 
content to take up Money at any rate, and ſubmit to 
all the unconſcionable Intereſts that Griping Ulſurers 
put upon them ; by which means thoſe Unyjuſt Cre- 
 ditors eat into their Eſtates, gpnaw out their very 
Heaft and Bowels, and by degrees ſwallow all, and 
fo grow fat upon the Subſtance of other People. To 
ſuch as Theſe may that Complaint of the Pſalmiſt not 


improperly be apply'd, They eat up my People as-they would Pfal.liii.s. 


eat Bread. The Other is by Diſpoſals of Eſtates, and 
that either by Men during their own Life-time, in A- 
lienations, Dowries, and Portioning of | Children 
when they Marry, or ſet up in the World ; or elſe by 
laſt Will, and Bequeſt at the rime of their Death. By 
all which Means, and by the Frugality and good Ma- 
nagement of ſome, and the extravagant Profuſeneſs 
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of Others, it comes to paſs, that fome Men's Fortunes 
are prodipgiouſly increaſed, and others funk and crum- ' 
bled into nothing. A Prodigal Heir makes all fly, ! 
and his Poſterity continue poor after him: A great 
Fortune matries with a-vaſt Eſtate; and here one Heap 
is pil'd upon another : A rich Heireſs carries off the 
Eſtate and Paternal Seat , incorporates it into 'another } 
Houſe, and fo the Wealth and Name of her own Fa- * 
mily is either dreadfully maim'd and enfeebl'd, or cut 
off and quite extin& at once. Theſe are plain and :1 
obvious Reaſons, why fome Men gain ſuch mighty 7 
Advantages over Others ; and ſhew us how ſome Fa- 
milies are reduced to nothing, and others: again flou- 
riſh as much, and are wonderfully ftrengthen'd and © 
exalted. Now all theſe things ſhould be taken into 
Conſideration, and other Meaſures taken to regulate 


and reform the Miſchiefs that grow from them. For M 


tho' a perfe& Equality be impradticable, yet a con- | 


venient Moderation is not: And if all be not Evea, W 


yet there is no neceflity that all ſhould be in Extremes; 
we may, and it is reafonable we ſhould bring Matters ! 
nearer together, and make ſome tolerable Approaches : 
towards fuch a Mediocrity as is reaſonable. Such an 
one as is reaſonable, I ſay; for an entire and tho- | 
rough one is neither reaſonable, nor expedient, nor | 
honeſt. This may be effeted in fome good Degree 1 
by private Perſons, in the management and Aſp0- | 
ſal of their Own Afﬀairs: And it may be advanc'd |! 
wr by the wholſom Conſtitutions and Counſels : 
of Thoſe in a publick Capacity : And both are con- * 
cerned to . have Regard to it. But of this we * 
ſhall have fome occaſion to ſpeak more at large, when 3 
the Virtue of Juſtice comes to be treated of. Wi 
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NING z ERE it metely for the Pomp, 
YA or the ProteQtion of an- Ho- 
FRY nourable Name, that I' take 
fs PS the Liberty of prefixing Yours 
#424 before this-Work, thoſe pur- 

' Poſes of doing it had been 
abundantly anſwered. But T 

confeſs an Ambition higher than either of 
Theſe, and-defign this Addreſs, as a means'to 
know a Perſon more intimately , whoſe-Cha- 
rater creates Honour and Reſpe& in- all chat 
are acquainted with it. An Ambition _— 
. able 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


able at leaſt, in One whoſe Happineſs it is, to 
have ſome ſort of Pretenfion to be gratified in 
a Deſire, which he cannot but entertain and 
indulge. 


Where Providence confers the External Ad- 
vantages of Life only,- the Greater and,molt va- 
luable part is {till behind. Very few are more 
than half-bleſt ; and of Them who are, or call 
themſelves unhappy, the Generality are miſera- 
ble, not from real Want of what they need, but 
from an Incapacity of enjoying what they 
have. Hence 1t is ſtill accounted a Moot- point 
in Philoſophy, whether Proſperity or Adverſity, 
Plenty or Penury, require greater management 
and addreſs. * One of ſome Name, we know, 
among thoſe Sages durſt not ſo much as truſt 
himſelt with the Temptation of Riches. You, 
Sir, very juſtly reproach his behaviour with 
Raſhneis and Folly, by ſhewing, that not the 
Sea, but a Soul large and ditfulive as the Sea 
rather, 1s neccilary go deliver a man from the 
danger of: a plentiful Fortune. This does not 
only. {ecure, but render Him and Ir a publick 
Blefirng , by Ads of Goodneſs, Muntficence, 
Hoſpitality ; By cultivating thoſe Social Virtues 
whereby Mankind are {uftained, cemented, en- 
deared ro:0ne another; and all thoſe important 
and beneficial Ends accompliſhed, to which the 
Giver of theſe Good Gifts deſigng they: thould be 
{erviceable. | 7 | 
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"The Difficulties, under which moſt Men 
miſcarry, are not- avoided by abandoning the 
World, but by uſing it in ſo maſterly a manner, 
as always to keep: above it. Ambition and 
Avarice ſometimes inhabit the moſt retired 
Cloiſters; and are (no doubt) ſometimes too 
abſolute Strangers ro Quality, and Buſineſs, and 
Fortune. Every one is valuable in proportion - 
as he is Uſeful; but Uſeful They can be bur very 
little, who induſtriouſly decline the occaſions of 
being ſo. The Man of Converſation and Civil 
Society is therefore that Pattera of Wiſdom, de- 
ſigned and drawn by this Author. And to the 
ſame purpoſe, all perfect Syſtems of Morality 
enlarge upon the different Capacities of Men ; 
becauſe the Offices reſulting from thence make 
the chief part of Chriſtian, as well as Human 
Prudence. Theſe are the Talents peculiar to 
each perſon, and his proper Buſineſs diſtinCt 
fromeehe:reſt of the World. 


Now, Sir, when Charroz accordingly treats 
of The true and genuine Uſe of Riches, of a 
Mind capable of Stemmiag a full tide of Plen- 
ty; of the Integrity of Magiſtrates in Diftribu- 
tion of Juſtice, of the Fidelity and Vigilance of 
Wife and Worthy Patriots in the Service of their 
Country , and Defence of its juſt Rights ; of 
the Tenderneſs and Prudence of Parents, and 
the affeCtionate Deference and Duty of Chil- 
dren; when, I ſay, Theſe and other Deſcrip- 
tang paſſed through my hands, there _ 
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but little refleQion, to bring to a Relation's re- 
memibrance, -a'very eminent Inſtance of theſe 
ſeveral Civil and Domeſtick Virtues. 


| Be pleaſed therefore, Sir, to aſſert your own 
Excellencies : -And what Your Example al- 
j ready recommends to the World , proceed. yet 
ll more to enforce, by accepting a Treatiſe in- 
| tended to draw Men to theſe Reſemblances of 
If Your ſelf, as an Argument of that reſpect ; 
j with which I am, 


S1R, 


Your moſt Obedient, Humble Servant, 


| George Stanhope; 
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PREFACE 


AVING in the former Pock explained and in- 
ſiſted upon the ſeveral Methods, by which Man 
may be let, into a competent knowledge of Hin:- 
ſelf, and the Condition of Humane Nature 5 which s the 


firſ# part of our Undertakirg, and a _wery proper Intro- 


duftion to Wiſdom : The next thing in order, us to enter 
upon the Doftrines and Precepts of Wiſdom it {cl7, Now 
That ſhall be done in this Second Book , by laying down 
ſome General Rules and Dire&ns, reſerving for the bu- 
ſmne(s of our Third and Laſt, thoſe that are more Par- 
ticular, and appropriated to ſpecial Perſons and Circam- 
ſtances, according to which their Duties vary in proper- 
tion to their reſpe&Five Conditions, It was a wery we- 
ceſſary Preamble in the mean while , to call Mers 
thoughts home, and fix them upon themſelves 5 to exhort 
and inſtruct thera to handle, probe, and nicely to ex:i- 
mine their Nature ; that ſo being thus brought to a tc- 
lerable knowledge and ſenſe of their Infirmittes and De- 
feds, and ſadly convinced of the miſerable Condition they 
are by nature in, they may be put into a better Capacity 
of having thoſe healing and whollome Remedies applied , 
which are neceſſary , in order to their Receurry and 
Amendment. And theſe Remedies 'are no other than the 


Inſeruttions and Exhortations , proper for the attaining 


true Wiſdom, 
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But alas ! It is a prodigions, and a melancholy thing 
to conſider , how ſtupid and regardleſs Mankind are of 
their Happineſs and Amendment. What a ſtrange Tem- 
per zs it for a Man, not to be at all ſollicitous, to 
bave the ery Errand and Buſineſs he was ſent into the 
World about , well done? Ewvery body is infinitely fond 
and covetors of Living, but ſcarce any body is concerned, 
pr takes any manner of Thought , for Living as becomes 
him. This is the wery Art which ſhould be our Chief, 
our only Study; and yet it is that which we are leaſt 
Maſters of, leaſt diſpoſed to learn, Our Inclinations, and 
Deſigns, our Studies, and Endeavours are ( as Expert- 
ence daily ſhews ) waſtly different , even from our wery 
Cradlzs, or as ſoon as we began to be capable of any. 
They wary according to the Temper and Conſtitution of our 
Bodies, the Company we keep, the Education we are in- 
ſtitured by, the infinite Accidents and Occaſions of our 
Lives ; but ſtill none of us caſts his Eyes that way , none 
makes it his Endeavour to manage theſe to the beſt Ad- 
vantage , none attempts heartily to improve in Wiſdom 
nay, we do not at all lay this moſt neceſſary Matter to 
heart, we ſcarce allow it ſo much as a ſingle Thought. 
Or if at any time it comes in our way, accidentally, 
and by the by; we hear and attend to it , juſt as we 
would to a Tale that is told 5 or a piece of News, that 
in no degree concerns us. The Diſcourſe perhaps is plea- 
ſant and entertaining to ſome ( and but to ſome neither, 
for many will not endure, nor grove it a patient hearing ) 
but even thoſe who are contented, nay delighted to hear 
it, yet hear to wery little purpoſe. The words and ſound 
tickle their Senſes, and that's all rhey do, For as to the 
thing it ſelf, That makes no impreſſion , gains no eſteem, 
kindles no deſires, at leaſt in this ſo univerſally Corrupt, 
ana Degenerate Age of ours. In order to the being made 
duly ſenſible of the true worth of Wiſdom, and how much 
it deſerves from us, there [eems to be ſome particular Turn 
in our firſt Frame, [ome Original Aptitude and Air in our 
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Nature and Complexion. If Men muſt take pains, they 
will much more willingly employ their time, and exert 
their Strength and Parts in the purſuit of Things, whoſe 
Effetts are gay, and glittering, external and ſenſible, ſuch 
as Ambition, and Avarice, and Paſſion, propoſe to them 
But as for Wiſdom, whoſe Fruits are ſilent and gentle, in- 
ternal, and unſeen, it hath no Attra&ives at all for them, 
O wretched Men ! what falſe Meaſures do we take, and 
how fatally are we deluded ? We prefer Winds and Storms 
for the ſake of their Noiſe, where there is nothing but Air 
and EmPtineſs, before Body and ſolid Subſtance, which is 
calm and ſtill; Opinion and Reputation, before Truth and 
Real Merit. Surely Man (as was ſaid in the Firſt Book) 
is no better than Vanity and Miſery, when ſo averſe from, 
ſo uncapable of Wiſdom, Emery Man is tainted with the 
Air which he breathes and dwells in, goes in the beaten 
Road, and lives like his Neighbours ; and when this is 
made a Rule, how can it be expe&ed he ſhould take another 
Courſe ? We follow the Track, and hunt by the Scent ; nay 
we urge our own Vices upon other People, we are eager and 
warm in propagating them ; we diſſemble our Paſſions, 
dreſs and trick them up, and then put them upon our Com- 
panions, None calls af ter us to ſtop our Career; we are not 
to expect it, We are all out of the way, and likely never 
to corre our Error, without the ſpecial favour of Heaven, 
and a great and generous ſtrength and firmmeſs of Nature 
at the ſame time, diſcerning enough to obſerve the common 
Error in which all are imtangled, but ſcarce any are ſenſible 
of it ; daring enongh, to be ſingular in minding that which 
no body elſe minds ; and hardy and reſolute enough to judge 
and to live in a method quite different from the reſt of t 
World. 


There have been indeed , ſome, though wery few ſuch 
brawe Men : I ſee them ſtill , ther Memories and Names 
are ſweet to this day; and I [mell their Aſhes like a rich 
Perfume, with incredible Admiration and Delight. But 
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what hath been the effe&F of this. uncommon Judgment * 
and how have they behaved themſelves with it ? Truly they 
are for the moſs Democritus, or Heraclitus reviv- 
ed. Some ſee the Errors and Follies of Mankind, and 
when they have done ,, they only make a Feſt of them ; 
They divert and entertain themſelves and others, by a Co- 
mical Repreſentation of a wery Tragical thing 3 as if no 
more 2vere weceſſary to teach Men Truth and Virtue, than 
merely to expoſe Falſhood and Vice. They laugh at the 
World ; and the World is but too ridiculous ; but while 
they make themſelves merry and good Company, they quite 
forget to be good-natur'd and charitable, Others are feeble 
and poor-ſpirited , they mince the matter, and dare nat 
ſpeak out ; they ſoften and diſguiſe their Language, mingle 
and ſweeten their Propoſitions to render them palatable , and 
make men ſwallow them before they are aware, and in a 
Maſs of other things, where they ſhall not taſte, or ſcarce 
ever be ſenſible of them. 


They do not ſpeak home, diſtinftly and fully; but expreſs 
themſelves, like the Oracles of old, in Terms ambiguous, 
and ſubjet to Evaſions. 1, for my part, come long after 
them both in Time, and Merit ; but 1 am blunt and down- 
right,and deliver my ſenſe plainly aud clearly. I give an Idea 
of Wiſdom , and Inſtruftions for attaining it , ſuch as the 
Forld perhaps hath not been uſed to; and I ſhall not be ſurpri- 
ſed, if the newneſs of my Matter and Method expoſe thus Iit- 
tle Tratf to the Cenſures of ſuchPerſons,as bave neither Tem- 
per, nor Ability to judge calmly and maturely of the Matter, 
but accuſtom themſelves to condemn and run down every 
thing which does not hit their Humour,or agree with the No- 
tions they have imbibed already. But who can help that, 
or ſecure himſelf from their Cenſures and Diſpleaſure ? Let 
Them take their courſe 5 I queſtion not in the mean while, 
but the meek and traftable, and honeſtly diſpoſed , and 
likewiſe the Sublime and Celeſtial Spirits will paſs an equi- 
tavk conſtrucfion upon my Writings. Theſe two Extremes 
are 
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are the Seats of Quiet and Serenity ; The middle Region is 
the place where all the Diſorders, and Storms, and Meteors 
are formed, as was obſerved before 5 and therefore thoſe an- 

ry Men att in agreement with their Principles, and do nc- 
thing but what their Capacity and Condition diſpoſes them to, 


Now in order to give a rough and general Draught of 
Wiſdom, and particularly of that part, which is the Subjett 
of this preſent Book ; we may divide the Matter of it into 
four Points, or general Conſiderations. 


The Firſt conſiſts of ſuch things as are Preparatives or 


proper Prediſpoſitions to Wiſdom; and They are Two. 1. Firſt 


a diſentangling the Mind from all thoſe Obſtruftions that pre- 
went, by retard its Improvement ; and of theſe ſome are Ex- 
ternal, ſuch as the Errors and Vices of the World , which 
we derive and ſuck in from abroad ; and others Internal, 
which have their Birth and Beginning from our Selves : of 
which Nature are our own Appetites and Paſſions ; 2. The 
Orher is a full, entire, and univerſal Liberty of the Mind ; 
whereby it thinks and judges freely, 


The Second is concerned in laying the Foundations of Wi. 
dom firm and durables, and Theſe are alſo Two; 1.True and 
Eſſential Integrity, and 2. The Fixing to our ſelves ſome cer- 
tain End firſt, and then chalking out a convenient Rule for 
or Lives and Aftions, by the keeping cloſe to which, we 
may be condutted to, and arrive at that End. 


The Third contributes to the raiſing this Building upon 
thoſe Foundations ; that is, laying on and finiſhing the ſequc- 
ral Fun&ions and Duties of Wiſdom, which are Six, Three 


"whereof principally regard our ſelves , and concern every 


man conſidered ſingly, and as a Man; and theſe are 1, Piety ; 
2.an Inward and due Maſtery over his Thoughts and Deſires ; 
and 3. decent deportment and equal Temper of Mind,in all 
Accidents, whether of proſperous or adwer/e Fortune 5 The 
othev 
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other Three regard him as a Member of Society, and ex- 
tend to others as well as himſelf; which are, 1..4 Due obſer- 
wance of Laws, and Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies 5 2. A modeſt 
and obliging Converſation with others; and 3. Prudence m 
the management of all kind of Buſineſs. 


The Fourth is made up of the Fruits, and good Effetts 
of Wiſdom, which are Two, 1. The being conſtantly fit, 
and in a readineſs to die; and 2. The maintaining atrue and 
uninterrupted Tranquility of Spirit z which is indeed the 
Crown and Glory of Wiſdom, and the wery Supreme Good 
and Happineſs, of which Humane Nature is Capable. Theſe 
taken all together make Twelve Points in the whole, and 
each being allowed a diſtint Conſideration by it ſelf, this 
Book will accordingly contain juſt ſo many Chapters. 
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/ | Containing General Rules and In- 
| ſirudions for the Study and At- 
tainment of W i(dom. 


CHAP. L 
The firſt Diſpoſition to Wiſdom} 
Exemption from the Errors and Vices of the 
World, and from one's own Paſſions. 


| HE firſt ſtep towards the Knowledge df 
any thing being a diſtin& and al 

Idea and Comprehenſion of the Subje& 
F | 


4 þ- 


to be Treated of , I fhould, according to 


this Rule, lay down for.che firſt Rudiment of WiC 

dom, the Knowledge of a Man's Self in parctcular; 

and of the Condition of Human Nature in gene- 

ral. But This, having been the Subject of the entire 

Firſt Book, I have —_ to hope is fufficiently 
; provid 
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provided for already. All therefore which I think 
neceſlary to repeat upon this occaſion, is, "That 


every Perſon who makes Wiſdom his Aim and End, | 


. ought in the firſt place to be throughly well ac- 
quainted with Himſelf, and with Mankind. The true 
Knowledge whereof is a very important and bene- 
ficial Study, of wonderful Efficacy and Advantage. 
For Man 1s the Subje& proper for the Philoſophers 
Conſideration ;5 none but the Wiſe underſtand it, 
and every man that does really underſtand it, is Wiſe. 


But at the ſame time it is a matter of great Intricacy 


and Difficulty ; for Man is extremely addicted to 
fallacy and diſguiſe ; ſo full of it, as toimpoſe very 
often, not only upon other People, but upon Him- 
ſelf roo. Every one takes a pleaſure in cheating 
himſelf, is induſtrious to flatter his own Conſcience, 
ſolicitous to hide and extenuate his own Failings, 
and diligent to magnify his few commendable Acti- 
ons and Qualities; ſhutting his Eyes, and fearful to 
ſee the worſt of himſelf ; and therefore, ſince Sin- 
cerity, even at home, is ſo very little regarded, we 
cannot reaſonably think it ſtrange, that Wiſdom is 
ſo very rarely to be met with. For how can we 
expect it ſhould be otherwiſe, when ſo very few are 
perfe, fo few indeed give any attention to the ve- 
Ty firſt Leſſon in this Science, and Men are fo far 
from undertaking to Inſtru& others, that they are 
wretchedly Ignorant and take no care of informing 
themſelves ! How many profeſs'd Maſters, how ma- 
ny zealous Learners do we ſee in other matters, 
which are foreign, and of little or no moment, 
while every body negleds the buſineſs which moſt 
nearly concerns him ; and while he is taken up with 
other matters abroad, is abſolutely in the dark at 
home ! What-att Unhappineſs! What an exquiſite 
Folly is this! How great a Reproach to the Genera 
lity of Mankind! 


Now 
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Now in order to the being competently skilld in 
this point, we ſhould get acquainted with all forts of 
Men, Thoſe of the moſt diſtant Countries and Cli- 
mats, the molt differing Tempers and Ages, Con- 
ditions and Profeſſions ; (in which Hiſtory and 
Travelling are very conſiderable Helps ) we thould 
obſerve their Motions, their Inclinations; and their 
ſeveral Dealings and Behaviour, notonly in publick, 
( for theſe are full of Artifice, and conſequently 
leſs improving ) but their moſt ſecret and reſerved 
Actions, the moſt natural and freeſt from Con- 
ſtraint, ſuch as may let us into the dark and myſte-. 
rioug part of Human Nature, and diſcover ſome of 
the hidden Springs by which Men are moved. . And 
particularly, great regard ſhould be had to thoſe Paſ- 
ſages wherein Mens Intereſts, or particular Hu- 
mours come to be nearly touch'd ; becauſe there the 
Man will be ſure to ſhew himſelf in his own true 
Colours. *H 
When theſe Remarks are made, a man muſt draw 
them together, and form ſome general Notions and 
judicious Refletions from them. But particularly 
one muſt be very careful to deſcend into Himſelf; 
to try and found his own Breaſt to the bottom; thae 
no lurking Deceit eſcape him there; but every 
Thought, and Word, and Adtion, be juſtly and 
nicely weighed. | 
The Reſult of ſuch Obſervations would certainly 
be, a fad butſerious Senſe, how miſerable and weak; 
how defective and poor a Creature Man is, on the 
one hand ; and yet how vain and arrogant, how 
proud and preſumprtuous, how bloated and big with 
Air and Wind; what a mere Tumour, a Bladder, 
a Bubble he is, on the other. The former of theſe 
Repreſentations will move our Compaſſion; the lat- 
ter will raiſe our Horrour and Indignation: -Now the 
former Book hath done him right in all theſe reſpects, 
by taking-him to: pieces, and examining every part 
2 an 
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and featnre by it ſelf; viewing him in all the diffe- 
rent Lights, and taking every Proſpe& the Picture 
was Capable of being drawn in. So that I ſhall 


trouble my Reader no further with any account of 


this natureat preſent: But hope he make a good Pro- 
ficiency in the buſineſs of this Second Book, by the 
Afliſtances given him in the Firſt. And in order to 
it, we will proceed to warn him of the chief Ob- 
ſtructions in his way to Wiſdom,as They, who build, 
muſt firſt clear the Ground, and remove the Rubbiſh 
out of the way. 


The Man, who defires to become Wiſe, muſt at 
the very firſt entrance into this deſign, ſeriouſly ſer 
about, and ſtedfaſtly reſolve upon delivering, preſer- 
ving, and guarding himſelf effeually from two 
Evils ; which are directly oppoſite, and irreconcila- 
ble Encmies'to Wiſdom ; and ſuch abſolute impedi- 
ments to our progreſs in the ſtudies of it, tha till 
They be got over, or taken out of the way, no Ad- 
vances can pofiibly be made. Oneof theſe is Exter- 
nal, conliſting of the Vices, and the Opinions in 
common Vogue, which, by the advantage of being 
Popular, ſpread, and propagate Folly, like a conta- 
210us Diſeaſe ; the other Internal, and conſiſts of a 
man's own Paſſions ; ſo that in ſhort, the Two great 
Adverſaries we have to fear, and are moſt concerned 
to defend our ſelves againſt, are the World, and our 
Selves. And after ſuch an Advertiſement, there 
needs no more be {aid to ſhew, how hard this under- 
taking is : What courſe ſhall we take to get quit of 
theſe two, or how ſhall we run away from them ? 
Wiſdom indeed is difficult and rare ; but it is upon 
this account chiefly, that it is ſo ; This isthe trouble- 
fome part of it; This in a manner the ſole Confli, 
we have to fear; when once This Combat is won, all 


thereft is eaſy, and the Day our own. For the furlt 


thing, that can fit, or put us into any __ for 
| Widom, 
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Wiſdom, muſt be to get clear of that Evil, which 
obſtrukts our whole Deſign, and will not admit 
Wiſdom to dwell with, or grow near it. Now this 
is the Benefit my Reader is expected to reap from the 
Firſt Book, which, as I ſaid, may furniſh him with 
ſufficient Inftructions for the getting throughly ac- 
quainted with the World and Himſelf ; and this 
Knowledge will poſſeſs him with ſo juſt a Character 
of Both, as cannot but affiſt and lead him on, to 
Conſideration and Care, and teach him to ſtand 
upon his guard, and diligently beware of both. 
Thus there 1s a ſtritand natural Connection between 
the two parts of this Treatiſe; for the Beginning and 
Firft Step of the Second Book, is the End and Fruit 
of the Former. 

Let us firft then ſay ſomewhat to that Hindrance, 
Now we have heretofore given 
a large and lively Deſcription of the Temper of the 
Common People ; the ſtrange unaccountable Hu- 
mours of That, which4s by much the moſt numerous 
part of Mankind; and it can be no hard matter to 
make a Judgment from thence, what monſtrous ef- 
feats thoſe humours muſt in all reaſon be expeted 
to produce. For ſince the Vulgar are {o bewitched 
with the love of Vanity, ſince they abound with 
Envy and Malice; ſince they are fo totally void of 
Jaſtice, and Judgment, and Diſcretion; ſince they 
are perfeRly ſtranfers to Moderation and good Tem- 
per; what ſort of Deliberations, and Opinions, and 
Judgments, and Reſolutions, can we ſuppoſe them 
p with? How indeed is it poflible that 
they ſhould think, or ſpeak, or at, according to 
Truth, and good Senſe? We have likewiſe before, 
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in that Chapter which undertook to re 
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Miſery of Human Nature, given ſeveral remarkable, 
and but too notorious inſtances of the Faults and 
Failings, which the generality -of the World are 


guilty of, both in point: of J_ and Choice z 
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how miſerably their Underſtandings are darken'd, 
and their Wills depraved ; which may very eaſily 
convince us, how fix'd, and deeply rooted they are 
in Error and Vice. To this purpoſe are thoſe Sayings 
common among Wiſe men, That the Greater part 
is always the worſe part of Mankind ; There is not one of 
a Thouſand Good ; That the Number of Fools is infinite, 
And that there i wery great Danger of Infe&tion in the 
Croud. 

Upon theſe accounts their Advice is not only to 
keep one's ſelf Clear and Free, and have nothing at 
| all co do with ſuch Opinions, and Deſigns, and Af- 
fections, as are popular and in vogue ; but, as if all 
this Reſtraint were too little, not ſo much asto ven- 
ture your perſon among the Mob , to decline all 
manner of Converſation and Familiarity with the 
Vulgar ; ſince it is impoflible ever to approach that 
diſeaſed part of Mankind, wichout ſome taint, ſome 
peſtilential vapours, ſuch as will certainly bring dan- 
ger and detriment to our own Health. So contagi- 
ous is the very Breath and Company of the People ; 
ſo little ought even the wiſeſt and perſons beſt eſta- 
bliſhed in Virtue and Wiſdom, to truſt themſelves 
among them. For who indeed is ſtrong enough to 
ſuſtain the Attack of Vices, when they march up in 
form of Battel, and charge by whole Troops at 
once? We ſee what a world of Miſchief one ſingle 
Example of Avarice or Luxury does ; The Conver- 
tation of One Effeminate Man ſoftens by degrees 
and enervates the Minds of them that live with him 
One Rich Neighbour kindles our Deſires of Wealth ; 
One Lewd Companion ſtrikes as it were his Extra- 
yagance and Debauchery into us fo forcibly , that 
we may even feel the Impreflion; it eats like a Can- 
ker, and nothing is fo ſolid , fo clean, to be free 
from the Ruſt of it. And if this be the Caſe of par- 
ticular Inſtances, what do we think muſt the Condi- 
tion and the Power be, of thoſe Vices and Diſpoſi- 
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tions that are become General , and ſuch as all the 
world run into with full Cry, and wild Career ? 
And yet after all, asneceſſary as this keeping aloof 
off from Infection is, the thing is exceeding difficult, 
and but ſeldom put in practice. For to follow the 
beaten Track is ſomething very plauſible, and carries 
a great Appearance of Juſtice and Goodneſs, Humi- 
lity and Condeſcenfion in it. The Road is plain 
and large, and Travellers are eaſily ſeduced into it. : 
Singularity is a By-path, and none but fanciful or 
conceited men are thought to take it. We go on 
after our Leaders, like Beaſts in a Herd : The Rea- 
ſonableneſs, and Worth , and Juſtice of a thing is 
rarely examined ; but Example and Cuſtom are the 
moving Arguments ; and thus we hurry on , and 
ſtumble at the ſame Stones, and fall upon one ano- 
ther in heaps ; we preſs and puſh forward, anddraw 
whole multitudes upon the ſame Precipice ; and there 
we fall and periſh, merely upon the Credit of thoſe 
that go before us. Now the Man that would be 
wiſe indeed, muſt take quite contrary Meaſures. He 
muſt receive nothing upon Content and Example on- 
ly ; but be very jealous and conſiderate, and ſuſpect 
every thing which he finds the generality of Man- 
kind agreed in, and fond of; and inſtead of count- 
ing Numbers, and practiſing by the Poll, he muſt 
weigh the Goodneſs of the thing ; not-ſuffering him- 
ſelf to be deluded with fair Appearances, with gene- 
ral Approbations, or common uſe, or doing as the 
reſt of the world do , but nicely examine the real 
intrinſick worth of Things and Actions, and reſolve 
to ſtand alone, where this will not juſtify his Com- 
pliance. Thou ſhalt not follow a multitude to do evil, is 
a juſt, a prudent, a neceſſary Precept ; and a moſt 
vicious and miſtaken Modeſty That is, which pre- 
vails with us to diſobey it, When therefore any 
one would cut us ſhort, and thinks to knock all our 


Arguments on the head, by ſaying, All rhe world a 
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of this Opinion, or all the world does thus, a conſiderate 
'Man will anſwer to himſelf at leaſt, 7 like it ſo much 
the worſe for that ; this is but a very ſcurvy Caution, for 
their Approbation makes me ſuſpett it the more. Thus 
the Wile Phocion, when he ſaw the whole Auditory 
highly applaud ſomething he had ſpoken , turned 
about, and asked his Friends that ſtood by , What 
was the matter ; whether he had let fall ſomewhat 
which ought not to have been faid, or been guilty 
of ſome egregious Impertinence, that all the People 
were ſo mightily pleaſed with him. ' The wiſeſt me- 
thod then, is ro'decline, as much as poſlibly we 
can, any Familiarity or frequent Converſation with 
the People, who are generally fooliſh, ignorant, and 
a very odd Medley of Men : But, if our affairs will 
not permit that, yet at leaſt it muſt be our conſtant 
Care to avoid their received opinions, not to be born 
down' with their Judgments, nor conform' our ſelves 
to their Temper ad Complexion, nor be corrupted 
by cheir vicious Diſpoſitions and Practices: But at 
the ſame time we live in the world, we muſt not be 
of the world. And This indeed is the Reaſon why 
Solitude'is ſo much and ſo earneſtly recommended 
by Philoſophers and Wiſe men z a Solitude, that con- 
fiſts in ſetting the Soul free, and diſcarding all popu- 
Jar Opinions; and reigning Vices; delivering the 
Mind from the Bondage and Confuſion, which Cu- 
ftom, and Example, and the Common Cry ſubje& 
it'to ; that ſo it may have leiſure to 'retire into it 
ſelf, and take its full Range without Interruption or 
REe__: Ho: TRIS. 
'- The other Incorivenience, and fatal Obſtruction 
of Wiſdom, is Internal; and as ſuch threatens more 
imminent Danger, and requires a greater portion' of 


- our Care. ' And This is'that Slavery and Perplexity 


which our own Paſſions and diſorderly Aﬀeions 
put us into. * And againſt Theſe there ought to be a 
ſtrit and ſtrong guard, to prevent their Tumule 
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and InſurreRions ; or rather indeed we ought, if 
that were poflible, to diſpoſſeſs them quite, that ſo 
our Mind might be clean, and open, and unſullied, 
like a Blank Paper , ready to receive any In- 
ſcription, any Tincture of Wiſdom, againſt which 
the Paſſions are formal and declared Enemies, by 
the Stains and Prejudices they leave upon it. This 
gave occaſion for that Saying of ſome. Wiſe Hea- 
thens, 'That it was not pofiible , even for Jupiter 
himſelf to be in Love, or to be angry, or affeted 
ſtrongly with any other Paſſion , and yet to be Wiſe 
at the ſame time. And accordingly both Reaſon 
and Revelation in the Ideas they teach us to form of 
God, reprefent him void of all Paſſions, Body, or 
Bodily Afﬀections ; as Infirmities by no means con- 
ſiſtent with the Excellencies of an Abſolutely Good 
and Perfe& Being. Wiſdom is a regular conduct of 


the Soul; it proceeds in number, and weight, and 


meaſure ; it is an evenneſs and ſmoothneſs, a ſweet 
and pleaſing Harmony of our Judgments and Wills, 
and well-praportioned Diſpoſitions. A conſtant 
health and ſoundneſs of the Mind ; whereas the Paſ- 
ſions quite contrary, are the Ague-fits of a diſtem- 
pered Soul, the Boundings and Reboundings of Fol- 
ly ; the wild Skips, and wanton Sallies, and impe- 
tuous Emotions, and raſh unguided Flights of the 
Man, without any Aim, or Order, or Meaſure. 

' The Colours, in which the former Book painted 
our Paflions are ſo black and hideous, that they can- 
not but ſhew us their Deformity, and may create in 
us a juſt horror and deteſtation of them. The Re- 
medies and Means for ſubduing each of theſe in par- 
ticular, will come in more properly in the Third 
Book, under the Topicks of Fortitude and Temperance. 
But of thoſe which are general, and our preſent Bu- 
ſine(s, there are ſeveral, and of different kinds, ſome 
Good , and ſome Evil. ' 1 do not here reckon that 
Happineſs of Conſtitution and Natural ——_ 
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which renders the Man ſo well tempered, as to pre- 
ſerve himcalm and ſerene; not ſubject to any ſtrong 
Paflions , or violent Emotions of Soul ; and keeps 
him in a conſtant, ſmooth, even, uniform compo- 
fure of Spirit, harden'd and impenetrable, and proof 
againſt all Attacks. This indeed is an uncommon 
Excellency ; but it is not ſo properly a Remedy 
againſt Evil, as an Exemption from it; it is not a 
Medicine or an Inſtrument of Recovery, bur it is 
an effeqtual Prevention of Sickneſs, and the State of 
Health it ſelf. This therefore falls not within the 
compaſs of our Subje&t and Deſign in this place, 
which is to preſcribe Remedies truly ſo called ; 
and of Them I ſhall propoſe Four to the Reader's 
Obſervation. 

The Firſt, which in truth is not at all adviſable, 
nor hath any real Goodneſs to recommend it, is a 
ſort of Stupidity or Inſenſibility. of Mind , which 
does not feel, nor apprehend at all. A Brutiſh Apa- 
thy, incident to mean Souls, ſuch as are. either per- 
fedtly ſeared and dead , or have their Apprehenſions 
in great meaſure blunted and dulled; a fort of Cal- 
louſneſs and Cruſt upon the Senſitive parts ; a Spi- 
ritual Lethargy, and conftant Heavineſs, which 
though it have ſome Air of Health and Eaſe, yet 
what we think ſo is in effe& its Diſeaſe. For there 
can be no ſuch thing as Wiſdom and Conſtancy , 
where there is no Knowledge, noSenſe, no Activity 
at all. And therefore this does not cure the Diſtem- 
per, but only render the Patient inſenſible of his 
Vnefs. But yet This, as bad as it is, is better, and 
much rather to be choſen, than the knowing , and 
feeling, and ſuffering ones ſelf to be vanquiſhed and 
preyed upon by the painful Impreſſion: What He- 
race ſays of his Writings, is thus far applicable to the 
Aﬀections and Follies of Mankind ; | 
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g * ——] bad rather be a little Wit, 
s = So my dull Verſe my own dear Self delight, 
- | Than know my Faults, be wvex'd, and dye with Spight. 


f Creech. 

1 

y/ The Second Remedy is very little or nothing better 8. 

1 than the Diſeaſe it ſelf, and yer it is more uſed, and Counters 
0 oftner applied, than any other. This is, when a man Peſſox. 

f ——— one Paflion, and ftifles it by the more 

D prevailing Force of another. For the Paſſions are 


never equally poized, but one or other of them will 
always caſt the Scales. Now we are frequently guilty 
of a great Error, in atcributing things to Virtue and 
Wiſdom, in which They never had the leaſt hand or 
concern, but they are purely the Effects of Paſſion. 
And it happens very well for Perſons under theſe 
Circumſtances, when thoſe which ride higheſt, and 
have got the Dominion in their Souls, are not of 
the worſt ſort of Paſſions. 
| The Third, which is indeed a Good Remedy, 9g. 

though not the very Beſt, is a matter of Prudence Prevention. 
and Artifice, by which a Man ſteals out of the way, 
runs, hides himſelf, and keeps at a diſtance from the 
Occaſions and Accidents, which he knows, or hath 
found by Experience, apt to provoke and put him 
out of Temper ; ſuch as wake the ſleeping Lion, 
and give Fire to his Paftions. This is a Study, and 
a Knack men have of putting themſelves upon a 
poſture of Defence ; or rather of keeping good Out- 
guards ; upon the alarming whereof they may have 
leiſure to retreat, or ſo to ſecure the Paſſes and Ave- 
nues, that the Approach of Evils may be intercepted 
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and prevented. Of this kind is that common Story 
of a Prince, who immediately broke a Rich Cup that 
was preſented to him, for fear it ſhould provoke his 
Anger, if by Chance or Negligence it ſhould happen 
to be broken by another hand. The proper and 
conſtant Prayer of theſe men 'is, Lead ns not into 
Temptation. Thus it is, that Men reſolve againſt Ga- 
ming, who feel themſelves unable to command their 
Temper, and, cannot play without Paffion. And 
thus Men of nice Honour, and prone to Anger, de- 
cline Diſputes in Company, and cruſh the very firſt 
morions to Strife in the birth, For when a man is 
once engaged, it is difficult to make a good Retreat; 
and the Afrer-Game of Wiſdom and Diſcretion is 
very hard and hazardous to play. In the Begin- 
ning we manage things as we pleaſe, and have them 
at our mercy ; but when'once the fire is kindled, 
and we are grown warm, they manage and carry 
Us how and whither they will. Ic is certainly much 
eaſier wholly to decline a Paflion, than to keep ir 
within juft bounds and meaſures; and that which 
few can moderate, almoſt any body may prevent. 
And the Reaſon 1s plainly this ; Becauſe all things 
in their infancy and at firſt, are ſmall and feeble, 
flexible and tender. But the misfortune is, that 
while they are weak we are not ſenſible of the Dan- 
ger ; and when they are grown ſtubborn and ſtrong, 
we are not capable of a Remedy. This any man 
may obſerve in common Converſation. How ma- 
ny inſtances could every one of my Readers recol- 
le& of perſons, who upon every flight occaſion fall 
into Quarrels, commence Law-ſuits, engage in Di- 
ſputes and Controverſies , and are at laff Gerad to 
give out with Diſgrace ; come to ſhameful and diſ- 
honourable Accommodations; take Sancquary in 
mean and equivocating Interpretations ; belye and 
contradict themſelves ; betray their want of Ho- 
neſty ; go againſt their own Senſe ; palliate, and 
| diſguiſe, 
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diſguiſe , and colour over matters of Fa& ; which 
are all of them miſerable Refuges , and Remedies 
ten thouſand times worſe, than the Diſeaſe they 
would cure? In all theſe cafes it were much better 
not to begin at all, than to bring matters to ſuch a 
Concluſion. For, for want of timely Prudence 
and good Condu, they fall into want of Integrity 
and Good Senfe. And fo in all their Pr ings 
they run dire&tly counter to that wiſe Advice of 
Bias, which is to ſet out and undertake things coolly 
and conſiderately ; but, when we are well ſatisfied 
of the Juſtice and Reaſonableneſs of our Enterprize, 
then to proſecute it warmly and vigoroufly. It is 
in this manner, that thoſe fooliſh Men expoſe them- 
ſelves, who out of a vicious Eaſineſs and Complai- 
fance , are aſhamed to deny any requeſt made tg 
them ; but after this mighty Liberality in promiſing, 
are every whit as apt and eaſy to. break their word 
again, and proſtitute that Honour vilely, which was 
engaged with ſo much Levity. And therefore in all 
our Afﬀairs, in all our dealings and Converfation 
with men, nothing 1s more requiſite, than to look 
before us, to make true ſteps at firſt, and be well 
adviſed, before we begin. 

The Fourth , and infinitely the Beſt Remedy of 10; 
all isa ſtanch and Vigorous Virtue ; a Reſolution and Yirtze, 
Firmneſs of Mind, by which a man is qualified to 
look any Accidents in the Face ; to meet and come 
up clofe to them, without Starting, or Diſorder, or 
Confuſion ; to enter into the Liſts, and encounter 
them gallantly. "This is a brave, a noble, a glori- 


| ous Impaſlibility indeed ; which ſets the Mind above 


Trouble, dire&tly contrary to the firſt of theſe Re- 
medies, which conſiſted in an impenetrable Tem- 
per, a heavy, ſottiſh, ſenſleſs Stupidity. And there 
15 nothing will Contribute more to the working us 
up into this generous Gallantry of Spirit , than the 
furniſhing and forming our Judgments with good 
Inſtructions; 


II. 
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Inſtructions; digeſting them thoroughly , and ap- 
plying them Seaſonably ; but eſpecially the fortify- | 
ing our ſelves with Thought and Deliberation, that | 
fo we never fall under the Terrors of Surprize ; but 
be prepared to defend our Poſt, whenever they at- 
tack us. For Reaſoning and Diſcourſe maſters the 
Paflions, and Premeditation is the thing, which har- 
dens the Soul, and renders it proof, againſt all the 
Evils that would ſoften and ſubdue it. And one. 
great help towards the preſerving us impregnable, 
will be a ſerious Refletion upon what hath already 
been delivered in the foregoing parts of this Book ; 
For the proper method of calming and ſweetning 
the Paſſions, is to get well acquainted with the na- 
ture of them; to examine them nicely, and know 
exactly, what Influence they have upon Us, and 
what Command we have over them. Burt eſpecially 
we ſhould guard our ſelves againſt too eaſy a Credu- 
lity, and not ſuffer any raſh Surmiſe or Opinion, to 
foment or inflame our Paflions ; for Falſhood, and 
Folly, and Uncertainty, tranſport Fools only; a 
Wiſe Man will weigh things calmly, and coolly, 
and ſuffer himſelf to be carried no farther than ma- 
ture Judgment, and meaſured Truth lead him : For 
Reaſon 1s his - only Guide, and every Impreflion is 
brought to this Standard, and ſtriatly examined by it. 
But of This, beſides the light given us already, we 
ſhall be more fully and particularly qualified to 
make a Judgment, both from what follows in this 
Second Book, and from the Inſtructions to be added 
in the Third, when we come to enlarge there upon 
the Virtues of Fortitude and Temrerance. | 
But above all other Paſſions, That of Self-Love, 
and Preſumption,and inordinate Fondneſs of our own 
Imaginations, Opinions, and Actions, requires a ſtri& 
and watchful Eye, and the ſtrongeſt guard we can pof 
ſibly ſet over it. For this is the very Peſt of Man- 


kind ; the moſt mortal and irreconcilable Enemy to 
Wiſdom ; 
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' Wiſdom ; the very Corruption and Gangrene of the 


Soul, by which it mortifies, and grows abſolutely 
incurable. This ſwells us with vain Conceits, and 
falſe Satisfactions and Confidences ; we make undue 
eſtimates of our ſelves, and are marvellouſly pleaſed 
with our own ſuppoſed Sufficiency ; nay we perfe&- 
ly Idolize, fall down and worſhip our Selves, and 
neither believe, nor hear, any body but our Selves. 
Now indeed we can never be in worſe hands than 
our own, and that Prayer of the Spaniards is a very 
ſignificant and ſenſible one, O God preſerve me from 
my ſelf. Such Preſumption and fooliſh Self-Love 
proceeds from miſtake ; and Tgnorange, is not ſo 
truly the Mother of any Devotiqn , as of this. 
Were men butduly ſengble, how weak and wretched, 
how impotent and little,how full of Infirmitiesand Er- 
rors, Human Nature is in general; and were each Man 
duly fo of his own perſonal Defects and Frailties in 
particular, that Divine Counſel of not being wiſe in our 
own. Conceits, would be much better obeyed : And 
obeyed it is neceſſary it ſhould be; for till we are 
free of this Vanity, we can never arrive at true and 
ſound Wiſdom. It ſtops our Ears againft all Advice 
and Inſtruction,and ſuffers us not to ſee our own Wants, 
nor the Abilities of othersto dire& and improve us. 
Honeſty and Integrity, Modeſty and Diligence, a 
meek and teachable Temper, a ſerious, and hearty, 
and humble acknowledgment of our Deficiency ; 
Theſe are not only the firſt and ſureſt Steps to Virtue, 
but the greateſt Evidence of a ſolid Judgment, a 
clear Underſtanding, a righely-diſpoſed Will, and 
unbiaſſed Aﬀections; and conſequently, a moſt 
hopeful and promiſing, as well as it is an indiſpenſably 
Requiſite Preparation, -to the Study and Attainment 
of Wiſdom and Goodnefs, | 
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An entire Liberty of the Mind ; The Se» | 
cond Prediſpoſution , requiſite in order to P 

. | 
Wiſdom. n 

I. H E other Diſpoſition ts Wiſdom, which is. | 4 
in truth a natural Conſequence and Improve- || «- 


ment of the former, is ( after we have delivered | x 
our ſelves from the Bondage and Captivity of Popu- || 1: 
lar Opinions from without, and our own Paflions |f| & 
from within ) to attain to a full, entire, and gene- | T 
rous Liberty of Mind ; and this is of two forts, ac- || 1 
cording to the two great Faculties concerned in the, 
Purſuit of Wiſdom, implying Firſt, a Liberty of || & 
Judgment, and then a Liberty of the Will. T 
The Former of theſe , which regards the Judg- I A 
ment, conſiſts in conſidering, judging, and exami- ||| fo 
ning all things ; yet not Tying ones felf up to any, || in 
but remaining ſtill free, and at ones own diſpoſal ; Il ar 
of a large univerſal Spirit, open and ready to hear |} n« 
any thing that ſhall be offered. This is the higheſt Il th 
pitch of Soul, the moſt peculiar and diſtinguiſhing I Pl 
Priviledge of a truly Great and Wife Man; but || ar 
ſuch a one I confeſs it is, as all People are not ca- | H 
pable of underſtanding, and much lefs ſtill of at- I} f 
taining toit. Upon which account I think my felf | M 
obliged to eſtabliſh this Point, againſt the Objei- | fir 
ons of thoſe Vulgar Souls, which are not of Capa- Þ} T1 
City large enough for true Wiſdom. + ev 
And firſt of all, to prevent all Miſtakes and tin- i 
reaſonable Cavils upon Words, I will explairi che I Ti 
Terms made uſe of here, and give the true — | 
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of them. Now this Deſcription conſiſts of Three 
things, which mutually Produce, and Support one 
another. And theſe are, Fudgirg every thing, bein 
Wedded or tied up to Nothing; and preſerving a Ernatef 
of oh and bemg ready to hearken to any thing that ſhall 
be offered. 4 

By Fudging in the firſt of theſe Particulars, it is 
plain I cannot miean Reſolving; Determining, or Po= 
ſitively Afﬀirming ; becauſe this would imply a di- 
re& Contradidtion to the Second Branch of the De- 
ſcription. And therefore no more can poflibly be 
underſtood by it, than Examining and Weighing all 
matters that come before us ; putting the Argu- 
mentsfor either Side of the Queſtion into the Ba- 
lance, to ſee which Scale Preponderates, and where 
the Merits of the Cauſe lie ; that by this means the 
Truth may, after long and diligent Difquiſition, at 
laſt be clearly made out. 

Then again, By mot eſpouſing, or being bound up to 
iny thing, T do not intend ſtopping ſhort of the 
Truth , affefting Uncertainty, and floating in the 
Air ; ſometimes talking and a&ting one way, and 

metimes the dire&contrary; and ſo never proceed- 
ing or reſolving any thing after ſuch Deliberations as 
are requiſite for a Man of Conſtancy and Prudence, 
nor venturing to AR, becauſe he cannot be poſitive, 
that his Judgment is right ; For I would have my 
Philoſopher conform to the Cuſtoms of the World, 
and in all the external and common Paſſages of 
Human Life, a& like other Men: The Rules pte=« 
ſcribed here have nothing at all to do wirh any 
Man's Commerce or outward Behaviour ; their Bu-- 
fineſs is only to regulate the Mind ; and to ſet the 
Thoughts and Judgment right within. Nay, and 


even ih this Inward, Regulation too, I am content, 


that-Men ſhotild readily aſſent to' probable Evidence ; 
That they ſhonld ſtick -to that ſide, where they fin 
the' greateſt -Appeatarice, of Honeſty and faſtice, 
| | CG '© 
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derate, and ſo an exat Obſerver of all theſe 
Rules. ' & $7 y of : : | 
all It 5s farther neceſſary , for the giving a true Stats 
ole | of the Matter I am now upon, to add, that by the 
pi- | AU things to be nicely examined, and the Noonerhing 
or | to be reſolutely eſpouſed, I mean ſuch Objeds only; 
10- Þ as are. merely humane, and Matters proper for a 
to | Philoſophical Enquiry. So that This Direction muſt 
av, ff by no means be thought to concern Revealed and 
P+ | Divine Truths. For Theſe we are obliged, not in 
ay | Duty only, but by the ſtriteſt Reaſon too, to re- 
on | ceive, with anentire ſubmiſſion and moſt profoun 
2a- i humility. Theſe are not Matters for Diſcuflion an 
188 | Controverſy ; we have nothing to do here, but to 
| bow down the Head and Worſhip ; to reſtrain the 
ve; Infolence of Reaſon , when it would ſawcily pry 
Zat'fll into the Ark; to check and captivate our Minds; 
ill Jl and refign our Uhderſtandings to the Obedience o 
Ty £ Faith: Burt, theſe Religious and Sacred Objeds ex- 
ily cepted, none of the reſt need difdain to come within 
n- if thoſe Conditions, and -ought not to be received up- 
in | on eaſier terms. , $3: | DD 
1TH This ſhort Explanation of the Terms might per- 
ul. II baps ſuffice for Men of Equity and Good Senſe, and 
(ea: i fave me the Trouble of any farther Enlargement ;. 
14* ff but becauſe I ſee plainly that there are a Party of 
2x: © Men in the world , of a poſitive, fierce and domi- 
yi hecring Spirit , who are for leading all Mankind 
all JN after them in a very Magiſterial manner; and, ha- 
[Nl ing firſt inviolably engaged in ſome particular Prin- 
le- If ciples and Opinions themſelves, take the Confidence 
ia« I to expe, that every Body elfe ſhould come in up- 
>ea on Their Authority; and for that reafon will noe. 
+ endure any thing: that looks like _— Liberty. of 
ng I Thinking ;_ In--oppoſition to - theſe ſtiff , aſſuming 
ale | Qenglemen:; to prevent , or at leaſt to defear. 
ref i their Qutcries.apan this Qccaſfion,. I think my ſelf 
under fome iticceflicy to _— and. confirm _ 
2 t 
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hath been here advanced ; and will therefore conſi- 
der each Branch of this Propoſition diſtinctly, as the 
parts lye before us. 


The Firſt of Theſe is Fudging every thing ; which 


is the peculiar Charater of the Wiſeſt and moſt ex- 
alred Underſtandings, The proper Office of a Man; 
the moſt natural , moſt becoming employment of 
a Riitional Soul. To what purpoſe, I would fain 
know, were thoſe Noble Faculties of Diſcourſe gi- 
ven us; why have we that penetrating Wit, that 
Diſcerning and-Acute Spirit ? Is it to build Caftles 
in the Air with, and feed our ſelves with Extrava- 
gant Fancies, or to laviſh it away upon uſeleſs Vani- 
ties, and Triftes, as the greateſt part of Mankind 
do? Eyes certainly were made to take Advantage 
of the Light; and theſe Powers to exert themſelves 
in that Judicial Authority , which this Superinten- 
dant of the lower world, hath over the Works of 
Nature and Providence. To entrench '\upon this 
Prerogative, were to maim his very Eſſence ; to 
unman, and to degrade him into Beaſt. And to 
exerciſe this Right is the Property of a Man , and 
to do it in an Eminent and Uncommon Manner, 
15 the very Mark and Diſtintion of a Wiſe Man. If 
then the Negle& of this Power be ſo great a Viola- 
tion of the Nature and Privileges of Mankind in 
gencral, the giving up an Original Right, which 
ought not by any means to be parted with 3 how 
much more inexcuſable is it in a Wiſe-man, who's 
{o much better qualified for it , and hath ftronges 
pretenſions to that Authority, than thoſe of meaner 
Abilicies can have ? Ir is therefore,” in” my Appre- 
henſion, a moſt amazing. thing; that fo many per» 
fons, even among thoſe, who either have, or at 
teaft fer up for Learning and Good: Senſe, ſhouldof 
their own accord give up ſo juſt a Right, . and tamely 
ſubmit co what comes next; nay; approve whatfo« 
ever hath the leaſt Colour of a Probability; or yo 
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kaps nothing but Cuſtom and. common Credit to 
keep it in Countenance ; without ever going about 
ich} 9 call the Cauſe, and examine whether there be 
any Merits in it or no. Nay, not only to ſubmit, 
but to think themſelves bound to do ſo; and that 
they are not at liberty to ſatisfy their own Reaſon. 
What a Horrible Indignity, what a Degradation 


: | of Humane Nature is This? In ather Caſes we find 
5 them bold and aſſuming, extremely jealous of their 
Honour, and tenacious of their Privileges : But here 


they are deſpicably tame, and poor-ſpirited, which 
is the juſteſt, the moſt indiſputable, the moſt inherent 
140 2 roperty of any that belongs to them. 

F *Tis ceitain, that there can be but One Truth, but 
5 Falſhood is infinite: A Thouſand differing Judg- 
nj ments upon the ſame Thing, and but One of all 

e theſe in the right; and ſhall I in the midſt of all 
* this Doubt and Confuſion, be forbidden to uſe the 
Means God hath put into my hands, for the finding 
out which That is ? Shall it bethought Taking more 

3 pon we than becomes me, if I endeavour to diſco- 
nll ver the beſt Appearance of Truth , or Equity, or 
If Profit, or Convenience, for a Rule and Meaſure to 

my own Actions ? Is it poflible to ſuppoſe, that a- 
© mong the many diſagreeing, nay oppoſite Laws and 
MY Cuſtoms of the -World, none but Ours ſhould be 


- good for any thing ? Are all Mankind ont of their 
& Senſes, and hath every other Nation taken wrong 
{rs Meaſures? Who can have the C onfidence to aflerr 
on this? Or who makes any Queſtion, but other Coun- 
ef icsare even with us, and think every whit as mean» 
ſos ly of Our Conſtitutions, as we do of Theirs ? Nay, 


there is no diſpute, but this very Perſon, whoever 
off © be, thar is fo blindly fond of his Native Man- 
Fo ners, would have had the ſame partial Liking for 
mid thoſe of any other place, where it had been his For- 

tune to have been born and bred : He would have 
been as warm in refe ring Thoſe, above ſuch = 
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he now thinks beſt, for no other reaſon *tis plain, 
but becauſe he hath been. uſed, to-them, | 
If any Man ſhall venture to. aſſert the Contrary, 
I muſt beg leaye at leaſt to anſwer him ; that 'This 
Liberty of Judging is a geod Rule however for all 
Foreigners to make Uſe of; that ſo They by the 
Practice of it may convince themſelves, how much 
Our methods of Living excel Theirs. This he muſ 
grant me ſure; and if he do, it will follow, that a 
Wiſe Man will think it adviſable to do this upon All 
Occaſions ; and paſs: Sentence upon nothing, rill he 
have allowed it a fair hearing, and weighed the 
Matter impartially. To be led thus like Oxen, and 
follow the Herd, is: fit for none but Brutes, or Men 
but one Remove above them. I would by all means 
haye a man behave and expreſs himſelf, and make 
his Figure in compliance. with the reſt of the World 
but T would not have him conform his Judgment to 
Theirs, nay I would: have him even fic in Judgment 
upon Theirs. What Privilege do yon leave the 
greateſt Philolopher abovethe-moſt ignorant Clown, 
if the nobleft part of him, his Mind, ſhall be en- 
flaved to common. Vogue ? Methinks the World 
ſhould be very well ſatisfied with a Man's Comply 
ance in outward Behaviour: Bue all Within is »y 
Own; And what hath the World to: do with my 
Thoughtes ? They ſhall give Rules if they pleafe 
my"Tongue, and my Hand ; but my Mind, by their 
good. Leave, is out. of: their Juriſdigion , and is a& 
countable to another Maſter. The Liberty of the Mind 
is what no body can actually take away ; and if any 
Attempt it, they are of all Tyrants and Utfurpers, 
the moſt unreaſonable, the moſt inſupportable, 
Every Wiſe Man will be ſure to be tender of it, 
and offend in neither Extreme , for he will neither 
endure to part with his own Freedom, nor offer-t9 
invade any other Man's. | 


Now 
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Now I own, that. while a Wiſe Man aſſerts this 


Liberty to himſelf , it cannot be expected, that he. 


ſhould be always of a piece : For at- this rate his 
Hand and his Opinion, his Body and his Mind will 
be frequently put: upon contradictions to one ano- 
ther; and there is no avoiding it : becauſe Prudence 
governs his outward Actions, and private Judgment 
the Sentiments of his Soul. So that here are two 
different Characters to be maintained ; and he muſt 
play both, or be unjuſt either ro the World, or to 
himſelf. The Common Remark, that all Mankind 
a& a part upon this Stage of the World , is as ſtrialy 
true of the Wiſeſt Men , as of any others whatſo- 
ever : for they are quite other ſort of perfons within 
than they appear to the Spectators ; and if they 
ſhould not play thus, but ſhew themſelves without 
any manner of diſguiſe, the difference would never 
be endured, all their Behaviour would be fo particu- 
lar: And yet at the ſame time were their real Opi- 
nions in agreement with their Practice , this would 
involve them in ſo many.Errors and Corruptions, 
that they would not be able to endure themſelves. 
Many Compliances muſt be indulged out of Reſpe&t 
to the Opinion of the World, and the Laws and Cue 
ſtoms, which prevail abroad ; and particularly , in 
the places where we dwell : But then a man owes 
it to himſelf too, not to make Theſe the Standard 
of his Opinions, but form Them upon the Dictates 
of Nature, and the Rules of Univerſal Equity and 
Reaſon. And he who does thus, muſt content him- 
ſelf with many things which he does not ſtriatly ap- 
prove; and while he lives among Men, muſt a& as 
They do, but with this Reſerve to himſelf, that theſe 
things are not done by him, in the Quality of a Wiſe 
Man, but merely under the general Character of a 
Man, and a Member of Society. Thus He in his 
Actions, will be like Cicero in his Expreſſions ; who 
declared he referred the Uſage of Words to the Peg- 
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ple, but the proper a of them he reſerved the 
right of judging in to himſelf. | 
' To inſtance now in a few particulars ; and thoſe 
ſome of them very frivolous , and of little or na 
Conſequence. I make no Scruple to pull off my 
Hat in Civility and Deference to a Man of Quality, 
becauſe this part of the World expreſs their Reſpe& 
that way ; but at the ſame time I am free to think, 
the Eaſtern Cuſtom better , who expreſs their Reve- 
rence þy laying their hand upon their Breaſt ; and 
never hazard their Health, nor expoſe themſelves to 
any of the other Inconveniences incident tofrequent 
Uncovering of the Head. So again, were I an In- 
habitant of the Oriental parts of the World, I would 
eat my Meals upon the ground, or leaning, or ly- 
ing along , as they do, and as great part of the 
World did heretofore, particularly the Fews, as we 
find by the Deſcription of our Lord's laſt Supper ; 
but ftill I could not forbear in my own private judg- 


ment, preferring the ſitting upright at Table, as our 


preſent manner is, for the much more commodious 
way of Eating. Again, to mention a Matter of 
ſomewhat greater Importance , I am ſatisfied, that 
the Dead Bodies of my Friends ſhould be interred, 
and given as a Prey to the Worms ; but till I can- 
not but think the old way of. burning, and preſerving 
their Aſhes in Urns, much more cleanly, and more 
noble ; that Fire is more reſpetful than Putrefation 
and Stench ; an Element, which even Religion bath 
given fome Countenance to., by commanding the 
Remainders of the Paſchal Lamb heretofore to be 
burnt: But what can we do worſe than to caſt our 
Friends to rot in the ground, and be eaten by Ver- 
mine and Inſe&s ; an Indignity, which to Me ſeems 
fir to be offered, only to thoſe Scandalous Wretches, 
who dye by the Hands of Common Executioners ; 
but the Remains of Perſons of Honour and Virtue 
(in my poor Apprehenſion) ſhould be otherwiſe wouy 
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ed. For of the five ſeveral ways by which dead 
Bodies are capable of being diſpoſed of, ( the com- 
mitting them to the mercy of - the four ſeveral Ele- 
ments, or ſuffering them to be devoured by Beaſts; ) 
that of Burning ſeems tome much rhe molt eligible. 

Once more. I am well enough pleaſed to have the 
Wiſe Man of my forminglook out of Countenance, . 
and take care to decline and conceal every thing 
that - paſſes for Immodeſt in the Eſteem of the 
World ; and muſt have a very ill Opinion of him, 
ſhould he do otherwiſe: But then I deſire he ſhould 
be ſatisfied, that this is due from him in regard tothe 
Cuſtoms and common Sentiments of other people 
not to: any ſhame in the Nature of the Thines them- 
ſelves. For Nature, that is, the God of Nature, 
never made any thing which was reproachful , and 
theſe Ignominies are purely accidental ; the product 


of Sin, which is the Greateſt Enemy and Corrupter 


of Nature. Even Religion it ſelf , which is much, 
more Chafte and Reſerv'd than Philoſophy, affures 
us, that while Man continued in his Original Inno- 


cence and PerfeRion , there was no ſuch thing as. 


Shame ; but That and Guilt entred the World at 
enCe. 

I comply with the Mode of my own Countrey, 
in point * Cloaths and Dreſs; and ſo I would have 
£02e Naked too, if my Lot had caft me in a Coun- 
trey where it is uſual to do ſo. But to Me both 
theſe Faſhions appear ſo inconvenient, that, were I 
lefr tomy own Choice entirely, I ſhould do neither. 
The manner of thoſe Nations, which uſe ſome One 
flight Garment, plain and light, without Conſtraint, 
or Ceremony , or Great Expence, is much the 
beſt in my apprehenſion. For the multitude of 
Cloaths, and the different Sorts of; them, but eſpe- 
cially the Vanity and abominable Extravagance the 
World is guilty of in them , is a thouſand times 


worle than going Naked, Theſe Inftances I content 
your wy 
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my felf with the mention of at preſent; my Reader 
may multiply them to himſelf at pleaſure, upon Oc- 
caſjon of the infinite Variety of Laws and Cuſtoms, 
and Modes, and. Matters of Fact ; and the as great 
Variety in Opinions too, and conteſts in Matter of 
Righr, and what is fit to be done, as well as what is 
actually done. | E 
If any ſhall ſuppoſe me in the wrong , as to the 
foregoing Inſtances, or objec againſt this Liberty in 
general, as an Indulgence of dangerous Conſe- 
_ That by this means'mens minds will never 
e, but they will be eternally loſt in a Wood, and 

fill their heads with idle and phantaſtical Notions : I 
anſwer, as to the former part, which relates more 
immediately to my ſelf; that it is very poflible I 
may lye under a miſtake in ſome. or all of thoſe 
Caſes; but then it argues great Confidence thus to 
charge any man with being in the wrong ; for ſuch 
a one does in effectaſſume to himſelf the knowledge 
of Exa&t Truth, and ſeems: to ſay, that He is Ma- 
ter of it, though others be not. Nor ſhould I 
much'be mortified , though the Charge were true : 
for che not hitting upon. the Right, is no certain 
Argument, that a man judges amiſs. For This con- 
ſiſts in not giving Arguments their due weight, not 
confronting them fairly, nor holding the'Scales even ; 
not meaſuring by the Level and Standard of Uni- 
verſal Reaſon, and Nature in her primitive Per- 
fetion. Now a man may diſcharge the examining 
part very faithfully and diligently , and yet he may 
not attain to the Truth notwithſtanding. Bur, to 
deal plainly , I give no Credit to any thing till it 
be proved to me. If: the Objedor brings me ſtronger 
and - more. weighty Reaſons againſt my Opinion , 
than any I have to urge in defence of it, T bid-hin 
heartily welcome'; and ſhall thank him for the op- 
portunity which his Contradiction gives me, to exer- 
ciſe: this Judicial. Authority with ſo much greater 


Accuracy 
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accuracy. I only take up with my preſeht Thaughts, 
till better Information give me Cauſe to changa 


them ; and therefore they are only 'upon good: li- 


king ; ready to be diſmiſſed, when more rational 
ones: may ſucceed in their ſtead. | 
But, as to the more general part of the Object 
on, which regards the dangerous Conſequences and 
Xernicious Effects of ſuch a Liberty ; beſides whan 
bath been urged already, and will be more at large 
hereafter, ( That the Rule, by which our Judgments 
are-to be directed, is Nature and Univerfal Reaſon, 
which ſo long as we keep cloſe ta, we.are ſecure 
from Error: ) the Second Branch of this Judicious 
Liberty, will provide us wich Remedies againſt this 
ſuppoſed. Miſchief ; and That is what - all. now 
apply-my ſelf to treat of: particularly and: fully; 
The Other branch then of this Abſoluce Liberty 
of Soul, conſiſts in a fort of Indifference, and a 
Suſpending one's Judgment and Final Reſolution: 


By This the Wiſe Man preſerves his Temper ; his 


Aﬀetions are not engaged, and ſo he can. conſider 
every thing without. Heat or Paſſion : He: is not at 


all provoked by Oppoſition, not{taked down to any = 


one Notion ; but keeps an. Ear always open for the 
Contrary Party, and is ready to receive either the 
Truth, or that which ſeems to make. a. nearer Ap+ 
proach, and carry greater Reſemblance to it, than 
the Ideas he hath entertain'd already. When he 
ſeems moſt determined, his ſecret Senſe goes no far- 
ther, than This is my preſent Opinion ; and 1 have reaſon 
to embrace it above any other : but {till he can hear ir 
contradicted without any Diſorder, and-ſatisfy him- 
ſelf ro know all that can be ſaid againft it ;/ and-if 
what 1s offered preponderates, he..makes:no ſcruple 
to change his Mind ; and conftantly, even of That 
Opinion which ſtuck laſt by him, he goes no farther 
in vindication, than that pofibly there may be ſome 
other better grounded, but this is the Beſt that he 


hath/ 
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hath met with. Now this Suſpenſion and Indiffe- 
rence I ſpeak of, is built upon ſeveral famous Maxims 
entertained and propagated by the Greateſt Philo- 
fophers, and likewiſe upon the Freedom they ufed in 
their Writings and Behaviour, For this Quality muſt 
be confeſs'd ro have been the concurrent Practice , 
and avowed Principle of Wiſe Men in all Ages; the 
Moſt,” and moſt conſpicuous among them have made 
no ſcruple openly to confeſs their Ignorance, and 
their Doubts; ſaying, That all Nature was full of Dif- 
ficulties and Dilemma's ; That nothing was more certain 
tban Uncertainty; That there was ſcarce any thing ſo 
plain, but an Ingenious Man might bring plauſible and al- 


moſt equal Arguments for Either ſide of the Queſtion 3 


2nd a thoufand other ſuch Sayings ; by which they 
remarkably argued a diſtruſt of their own Judgments. 
The reſt of chem, though upon Tome occaſjons' they 
have proceeded ſomewhat dogmarically , and delt- 
vered their Minds boldly and poſitively ; yet feem 
rather to have diſſembled their Doubts, than nor to 
have had any ; and to put the beſt face they could 
upon the matter; that the World might ſee how far 
their Wit would carry them, inthe Search of Truth; 
2 Thing * which Learned Men ſeem rather to have fra- 
med an Idea of to themſelves, than to hawe known her as 
ſbcis.. For after all their boaſts of attaining her , 
their Courage fails them at laſt, and the Things ut- 
tered by them they dare not vencure to beſtow any 
more honourable Titles upon , than thar of Proba- 
bilities, and Appearances of 'Truth ; and while they 
reprefent them variouſly, ſometimes in one proſpect, 
and form;.'and ſometimes in-another; by Queſtions, 
and Problems, and Ambiguous Diſputes ; as-if their 
deſign was rather to enquire, than to teach; and 
that they ſought Information themſelves, while they 
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pretend to give it to others ; from all this I ſay, and 
the whole current of their Style, we may reaſonably 
gather, that they wrote and ſpoke, not ſo much 
with a deſign to eſtabliſh a Notion, or render it un- 
queſtionable, as for Diverſion, and to Exerciſe their 
Wits; as one ſays, We cannot be ſure what their 
opinions were, or that they really believed their ovin 
Writings, for indeed * they ſeem not to bawe deſigned 
we ſhould gather their Senſe of things, ſo much as that we 
ſhould obſerve and admire their Parts and Skill, by thoſe 
Trials, which the nicety and difficulty of their Subje& put 
them upon, And who can ever perſuade himſelf, 
that Plato intended his Republick and fanciful Ideas 
ſhould ever paſs for Current Dodarine; orthat Pytha- 
goras in advancing his Numbers , and Epicurzs his 
Atoms, ſpoke their own real Opinions , and ſuch as 
they thought were weighed and meaſured Truths ? 
They pleaſed and entertained their own Minds with 
theſe nice Speculations , but F the Notions were owing 
more to. the Fruitfulneſs of their own Inventions , than to 
any ſtrength of Proof, or force of Knowledge. And in- 
deed they may ſeem ſometimes to have gone out of 
the common road on purpoſe, and with great Indu- 
ſtry to have ſought ſomewhat of Difficulcy, che bet- 
terto amuſe the world, by thus concealing the Vanity 
of the Subjedts they were upon, and to furniſh mat- 
ter for the gratifying their Reader's Curioſity. How 
wretchedly is Ari/totle the very Idol of theſe Dogma- 
tiſts confounded and at a loſs? How incoaſfiſtenc 


with himſelf , and. forced ſometimes to confeſs the. 
Impotence of Human Nature , and how ſhort the. 


moſt inquiſitive comeof the Truth ? 


Thoſe, that afcerwards ſignalized themſelves by a. 


cm. 
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more- 


.* Nor: tam id ſenſifſe quod dicerent, quim exercere ingenia 
marerie /Hcultate voJuifſe videntur. | 
f Qu#ex ;ngenio finguntur, non ex Scientie vi. 
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more poſitive and magiſterial way of Writing, and 
from chenee pot the Title of Dogmatiſts, were Men 
of a Pedantick, and ys Temper: They, 
it is triie, condemn and deteft this Rule of Wiſdom; 
and were fonder of a Hot-headed peremptory Fellow, 
though contrary to their own Party and Judgment ; 
than of a peaceable, ſedate. and modeſt Man, who 
contents himſelf with Doubting , and declines the 
pronouncing any thing definitively ; that is, in plain 
Emgliſh, they eſteem a raſh Fool , more than a Caus 
tious Wiſe Man. (Like Women, who take it ill not 
to be contradited, and had rather be anſwered rude- 
ly, than not at all; Becauſe they think the Cold- 
nefs and Indifference of Silence argues greater Con- | 
tempt and Difdain, than it is potlible tor the moſt 
injurious Language to expreſs.) In which they be- 
tray great rverknes and injuftice. For what rea- 
ſon can be given, why a Man ſhould not be allowed 
to ſufpend his Judgment, and ftill to deliberate upon 
things as Doubrfu] , without venturing to affirm on 
either fide ; when They ar the fame time take a pri- 
vilege 'of determining as They ſee fir? Is not there 
the ſame Equity at leaſt, the ſame Right for the one 
as for the other? and what mighty Crime is it frankly 
to confeſs one's ſelf Ignorant, when he is really fo; 

and to ſay nothing , when he cannot ſpeak with 
good Afﬀurance, and full Satisfaction ? | 
It is certain, that all Philoſophers are agreed ſo 
much to our diſadvantage, as to pronounce, that 
weare Ignorant of a great deal more than we know; 
nay, that our Knowledge is not comparable, not fit. 
to be mentioned in competition with our. Ignos. 
rance. The Cauſes of which are infinite ; for we 
may be miſtaken-in the Objeas of our Enquiry, by. 
realon of their being too near or too diſtant ; too ſe 
great or too ſmall ; of too long, or too ſhort dura- 
tion ; and in perpetual Flux and Uncertainty: | kk 
Theſe Cauſes of Error proceed from the c—_ 
ut 
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but then there are infinite Others owing to our 


.Selves , and our Manner of Perception ; which in 


truth is not yet univerſally agreed upon, nor perfect- 
ly well underſtood. What we think our ſelves ſure 
of we do not really know , nor can we be ſecure 
of continuing in our preſent Opinion any time. 
For how often do we ſee freſh Arguments extort it 
from us? or, if our Obſftinacy will hold ic faſt, in 
deſpight of all Reaſons to the Contrary ; yet at 
lealt they raiſe a duſt, and diſturb us in the Poſlefli- 
on of it. Now TI woulg be glad to know, which 
way a man ſhall ever ® capable of improving his 
Judgment, if he faſten himſelf down ' to ſome cer- 


I tain notions; reſolving to look and examine no far- 


ther, nor enduring to hear any _ offered in pre- 
judice of an Opinion , which he fancieth himſelf 
abundantly ſatisfied in _ The plain Truth is; 
Men are aſham'd of this Suſpenſe I am treating of, 
becauſe they have a wrong Notion of it. They 
look upon it as a Sign of Want of. Judgment; 
whereas in reality the Greateſt and moſt judicious 
Philaſophers that ever lived, were the moſt frank in 
this Point. The Idea of Poſitiveneſs and Preſumpri- 
on hath taken ſuch faſt hold of them, and they 
think Dogmaricalneſs and Learning ſo inſeparable, 
that they are out of Countenance in any caſe 'ts 
own: their Ignorance, left This ſhould be thought a 
Refle&tion upon their Parts and Attainments. There 
is no perſuading them, that there is a ſort of Tzno« 
rance and Doubt, more Learned, more Generous 
and conſiftent with-better Affurance, and more ac- 
curate Knowledge; than all Their boaſted - Science 
and Certainty, This gave that great renown to S+- 
crates, and entitled him to the Character of the Wi- 
ſeſt Man of his Age: This is the Fruit of Study, and 
deep enquiry ; it is a modeſt, candid, innocent, and 
hearty acknowledgment, of the ſublime myſterious 
Nature of Truth ; and the Defects and Poyerty of 

our 
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our own Underſtanding ; ſo weak within, fo beſet 
with Miſts and Darkneſs without, and from Both ſo 
uncertain, and unſteady in its Reſolutions. The 
Lord knoweth the Thoughts of Man , that they are but 
wain, ſays the Pſalmiſt : And attother Author, that, 
*. The thoughts of Mortal Men are full of Fears and Miſe 
givings ; their Inventions uncertain, and all their Fore- 
caſts Dark and Confuſed, And I, for my own part 
am fo fully poſſeſs'd of this Truth , that I have 
order'd this Motto, I know not: Fe ne jc, 
to be engraved over the Ge of my little Houſe 
which I built at Condom. | 
. Now there are a fort of Perſons, who take it ill, 
that Men ſhould not ſubmit themſelves abſolutely, 
and fix on ſome certain Principles ; which ought , 
they tell you, never to be examined or controverted 
at all. Now I allow, that if Theſe be ſuch as mani- 
feſt themſelves to a Man's Reaſon, they ought to be 
received; but that merely upon the account of their 
Reaſonableneſs, and not for the pompous Name of 
Principles. To impoſe any thing unconditionally ; 
is Tyranny and Uſurpation; and though upon dus 


Conſideration, and the Approbation - of my own 


judgment, I allow them, yer if they will not admit 
me to try whether they be Sterling or Counterfeit, be- 
fore I take them for current Coin; this is a Condition 
full of Hardſhip and ſuch as I can never yield toy 
For who, I would fain know, hath power to give 
Law to our Thoughts, to enſlave our Minds, and ſet 
up Principles, which it ſhall not be lawful to enquirs 
into; or admit any manner of donbt concerning 
them ? I can own no ſuch Power in any but God 7 
and He hath it upon the account of his being Trutl 
it felf; the Supreme-Spirit, and the only Principle 
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and Source of all things: which makes it as reaſona- . 
ble co believe Him upon his bare word, as it is, not 
to believe other people barely upon Theirs. For this 
Foundation of our Belief being One of his Incom- 
municable PerfeRions, it will unavoidably follow, 
that no other thing is injured or diſparaged, by out 
refuſing the ſame entire Reſignation to it, and chal- 
lenging our Right of Examining, before we yield 
our Ailent. 

If a Man requires my Belief to what are com- 
monly ſtiled by the Name of Principles, my Anſwer 
ſhall be the ſame with that of a late Prince to the ſe- 
veral Sets in his Kingdom , Agree among your ſelves 
firſt, and then I will give my Conſent too. Now the 
Controverſies. are reatly as great about theſe Princi- 
ples, as they are concerning the Concluſions advanced 
upon them ; as many doubts upon the Generals as 
the Particulars; ſo that in the midſt of ſo many 
contending Parties, there is no coming in to any - 
One, without giving offence, and proclaiming War 
upon all the reſt. | 

They tell us farther, that it is a horrid uneaſy ſtate 
of Mind," to be always thus upon the Float ; andne- 
ver coming to any ſetled Reſolution ,' to live in 
Ecernal Doubt and Perplexity of Thought ; nay, 
that it is not only 'painful, but very difficult, and al- 
moſt impracicable, 'to continue long: in ſuch Un- 
certainty. They ſpeak this, I ſuppoſe, from their 
own Experience ; and tell us what they feel them« 
ſelves: But this is an Uneaſineſs peculiar to fooliſh and 
weak people. To the Former, becauſe Fools are 
preſumptuous, and paſſionate, and Violent eſpouſers 
of Parties and Opinions ; full of Prejudices, and 
ſtrong Poſſeflions; fierce Condemners of all that. 
differ from them ; never yielding the Cauſe , nor 
giving out the Diſpute , though they be really con= 
vinced ; and ſupplying the want of Reaſon by Heat 
and Anger, inſtead'o I AI 

© 
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of their Error. tfthey find themſelves obfiged to change 
their Opinion, you have them then as peremptory 
and furious in their new. Choice, as ever they were 
in their firſt Principles ; in ſhort, They know n& 
what it is to maintain an Argument , without.Paſs 
on.; and when they diſpute;, it-is aot for the ſake 
of Truth or Improvement , but purely for Contr 
diction, and the Laft Word, and to aſſert their owy 
Notions. Theſe Men I make no Scruple'. to call 
Fools ; for in truth. they - know nothing; not fo 
much as what it is 70 kmows, fo exceeding pert and 
confident are they z and inſult” as if they - carrie 
Truth about in their Pockets, ad it was their own 
incommunicable Property. 

Asfor:Men of Weak Judgments, and ſuch as att 
not able to ftand upon their own Legs; it is vety 
neceſſary they ſhould not be left alone, -but. ſeeka 
Support from perſons of better and more diſcerning 
Abilities : But Theſe are not"concerned in my :pre- 
ſent Rule ; it-is their Misfortune to be born- to Sts 
very, and out of all Capacity to enjoy the Freedom 
I am treatirig of. | +BÞ 

; But as for Wiſe Men, who are qualified *for it, 
Men of Modeſty and Reſerve, and prudent Candoy, 
It is the moſt icompoſed State of Mind that ean-b& 
and puts us itito a Condition: of :Firmnnefs, and Free 
dom, of Stable and Uninterrupted Happinefs.. *-i# 
are ſo much leſs, under Conſtraint than other Men, -by hay 
much more our. Mmds enlarge themſelyes, and the. Liberty 
of : judging is preſerved. entire. - This is'a ſafe conrſe'to 
ſteer, and keeps-us off from many dangerous Rock 
and Shelves; which, Warmth , -arid- Raſhneſs, anda 
Poſitive  conceited Humour Drives Men upon.: Þ 
delivers us from the vain prepoſſefiions of Fanch 
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.and Popular - Miſtakes ; from the. Precipitation of 
chinking wrong at firſt, and che Shame of-retra- 
ing when we come to think better afrerwards ; from 
Quarrels and Diſputes , and engaging in, or be- 
coming offenſive to Parties : For,take which fide you 
pleaſe, you are ſure to have a great-many againſt 
you ; And a Zealous Eſpouſer of any Cauſe muft 
unavoidably live in a conſtant State of Wrangling 
and War. In a Word, This Suſpenſion of the Judg- 
ment keeps us ſnug and under a Covert, where the 
Inconveniences and Calamities which affe& the Pab- 
lick will ſeldom ſenſibly affe&t, and ſcarce can ever 
involve us; At a diſtance from thoſe Vices and vehe- 
ment Agitations , which ruffle and diſcompoſe firſt 
at Men's own Minds, and then Human Society in ge- 
'c1y neral. For this Fierceneſs and Peremptorineſs, is at 
ka once the Spawn, and the Parent of Pride and In- 
ungy folence ; Ambition and Vainglory , and Immode- 
Pre rate Deſires 5 Preſumption and Diſdain ; Love of 
Sl Novelty and Change ; Rebellion and Diſchedience 
lol in the State ; Hereſy and Schiſm in the Church ; 

| Faction , and Hatred, and Contention in Both. 
r 6 Theſe are all of the ſame lineage and deſcent. Theſe 
donffl are begun , fomented, inflamed by your Hot, and 
b& Poſitive , and Opinionative Men ; not by the Mo- 
ret deft and Doubting Men, who are cautious and ten- 
Hl der, never Over-confident of themſelves; and-eon- 
bay} tent to believe, that others are at leaſt in a poſibilicy 
79 of being in the right; all which 'are but fo many 
e108 other Names for Wiſe, and welktemper'd Men:'' * 
2b *: I will advance yet one Step farther, and venture 
df to affirm, that the Temper of 


Mind Iam now're- 
by commetiding, is fo far from having afy ill Taffuence 
1c) tpon Piety, -and Religion, that it 15-extremely well 
=} calculated to ferve and promote it ;' whether were: 
.} g2rd the firſt Propagation amviig Unbelievers , of 
WY Preſerving'a due Reverence of 'is, Wherse it 4s already 
received. Divinity, and eſpecially that part of it 
2 which 
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which is Myſterious and Revealed, tells us plainly, 
that the Mind muſt be cleanſed and purified,in order 
to receivethole Heavenly Truths, and the Impreſli- 
ons:of the Holy Spirit. That God will not inhabit 
our Souls, till all Corrupt Opinions as well as Af 
fetions are caſt out ; for, with regard to both, we 
ſhall do well to underſtand thoſe Commands of Pur- 
ging away the old Leaven, and putting off the Old Man. 
From whence we may collect, that the moſt com- 
pendious and ſucceſsful method of planting the Chri 
tian Religion among Infidels, would be firſt to eſta- 
bliſh them in the Belief of theſe following Propoſt 
tions. © That all the Knowledge of this World hath 
* a large embaſement of Vanity and Falſhood at- 
* tending it: That the Generality of Mankind are 
* deluded with fantaſtical Notions, the Forgeries of 
** their own Brain : That God created Man to the 
* End he might acquaint himſelf with -the Diving 
** Nature and Diſpenſations , and employ his Soul, 
* and find his Happineſs in theſe noble Contempla» 
.* tions: Butthat,in this decayed and declining State, 
* Man is not capable of diſcovering Truth by his 
© own -Strength:-:Fhat there is confequently a Ne 
* ceflity of God ( who is Truth ) manifeſting ir tg R 
* him : That God hath in much Mercy vouchſafed 
** to do this by particular Revelations: That it is He F , 
* whoinſpires Men with a Deſire of Truth, as well F 
©* as he provides for the Gratifying that Deſire : That n 
* in orderto diſpoſe and qualify our ſelves for _ 


it 


oO - o - _ LY u 
© inſtructed in; the Divine Revelations, we mk G 
&.abandon-_ all worldiy. and carnal Opinions;; and as _ 


© 1t,were,; bring qur Minds, apure; blank for God 
** to. write his Will-in,.; When theſe Points are gains þ 
ed, and Men are ;im: ſuch-preparation- to 'relign V 
themſelves to Truth, then ic will be-cihme co lay. the f, 
foundations, and inſtil ſome of the firit and plainelt f 
Principles of..Chriftianity : To ſhew chem, © That 0 
© theſe Docrines came down from Heaven : TR 
&: : 6 => rneE 
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er | © the Perſon, who vouchſafed to bring them was a 
Rr. | © faichful Ambaſſador , and 'entire Confident of 
a” God : One who knew his whole Will exactly : 
\£ * That his Authority was abundantly confirmed, by 
© infinite Teſtimonies, ſuch as:were miraculous, ſu- 
© pernatural, and ſo authentick proofs, becauſe capa- 
© ble of coming from no other Hand but God's on- 
*ly.. Thus this Innocent and candid Suſpenſe and 
Unreſolvedneſs of Mind , would prove a happy In- 
ſtrument toward the creating, and firſt begerting a 
Knowledge and Belief of the Truth where it is nor: 
th | Nor would the Efficacy of ir be leſs in preſerving it, 
where it is planted, and hath taken root already. 
For ſuch a Modeſt Caution and Deference would 
undoubtedly prevent all manner of Singularity, and 
Daring Extravagance in Opinions ; but to be ſure, 
wo it would abſolutely put a Stop to Herefies and Pub- 
lick Diviſions. You will anſwer me perhaps, that 
the Temper I-am deſcribing, As it is too full of In- 


= difference to make any Hereticks, So is it too, to 
bis make any good Catholicks ; and that the Danger of 
To it is, At laſt degenerating into Scepticiſm, and want ' 


of Zeal for all Religions. Were the Condition of 
-.q | Religion the fame in all points with. That of 
He other Notions, and Philoſophy in general, I allow 
ll there would be force in this Objetion. Bur as it 1s, 

this is not to argue from my Rules, but to pervert 
ag || fiem. I have already faid, That Religion ſtands 
p upon a firm undoubted bottom of its own. That 

God in this differs from all his Creatures; that what- 
od | = He ſays is exempted from the Common Rules 

of Enquiry ; and there can but one Queſtion lye 
before us, which is, Whether he hath ſaid it or no, 
ji When once this appears to us, there is no room for 
«| | ſpending our Judgments any longer ; no pretence 
for Neutrality, or Liberty of Thought, nor a que- 
tioning How theſe th.nzs can be? God cannot the , and 
we cannot err in believing Him ; but for all things 
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elſe, the more cautions and curious, and the more: 


looſe and diſengaged we keep our Mind with regard: 
to. Them, the Safer and Eaſier we ſhall be. I have 


made a ſort of Digreflion here, in Honour of the 
Rule I am recommending , that thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves Enemies to it may find their feat Ob- 


jeion obviated. In which, if I have tre{patled up- 
on my Reader's Patience, I ask his pardon : And 


now to our Buſineſs again. E 5x0: 0 
Afﬀeer theſe two Qualities , of Judging all things, 
and fixing our Minds obſtinately upon Nothing, fol 


lows the Third Qualification, which 1s, a Largeneſs; 


or Univerſality of Soul. By Virtue of This thg 


Wiſe Man cafts his Eyes., expands and ſtretches out; 
his Thoughts over all chis vaſt Univerſe; with Socyg- 
tes becomes a Citizen of the World, and takes in alk 
Mankind for his Neighbours and Countrey-men, 
Looks down, like the Sun, with an equal, ſteady; 
and indifferent Eye, upon the Changes and Vicifli- 
tudes here below, as things that cannot reach , nor 
have the power to change Him. This is the Security; 
the Privilege of a Wiſe Man, That which reſembles 
bim to the Powers above, and renders him a ſort of, 
God upon Earth. * The Mind of Man ( ſays Seneca } 
is a great and generous Being , and is bounded no other- 
wiſe than the Divinity it ſelf. The Wiſe Man is not com 
fined to the (ame narrow coinpaſs with the reſt of thi 
World. No Age, no Time, no Place limit his thoughts, 
but he penetrates and paſſes beyond them all. How agree 
able is it to Nature for @ Man to ftretch bis Mind infe 


— ———— 


* Magna & generoſa res animns humanus, nultlos Tibi poni, 
nift communes & cum Deo terminos patitur : Non idem ſapien- 
rem qui c#teros terminus includit, omnia ili ſecula ur Deo ſer- 
viunt; Nulium Szculunr magris ingeniis Clauſum ; nullum 
non cogitationi pervium tempus, Quam natutale in immenſum 
mentem ſuam extrendere? & hoc 2 Natur formatus homo ut pa 
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zia Diis velic, ace in ſpatium ſuum'extendar, + 
g bj nitely * 
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| nitely 2 For. Nature hath. farmed him to thus wery purpoſe, 
| that: he ſhould emulate the Gods, and like Them fill his own 


Isfinite Space. This I confeſs is a ſort of Stoxcal Rant: 
But thus much is ſtrictly true 3 That the Braveſt , 
and moſt capacious Souls are always moſt of this 
Univerſal Temper ; as on the Contrary, the meaneſt 
and moſt incapable, are moſt cramped, have the 
narroweſt Notions ; - and are always particular in 
their Judgments of Men and Things, aptelt to be 
politive themſelves, and to condemn all that diffent 
from them. Tr is in Fruth great Folly and Weak- 
nefs, to imagine that all Nations are bound to think 
and act juſt as we do z. and, that none hve as they 
ought, who do nat comply, and agree'n every point 
with what obtains. in -our own little Village or our 
Native-Countrey : to think,that the Accidents which 
happen ta Us , are general and in common , and 
muſt needs affect and extend ta the whole World 
equally. This Senſleſs Wretch, when you tell him of 
Opinions, and Cuftoms, and Laws., diretly oppo- 
fite to thoſe he hath been bred up in ;- without more 
ado, condemns and expreſſes the 'greateft[DNeteſtation 
of them imaginable, and rails at the people, as Rude 
and Uncivilized ; or elſe he gives no credit to theſe 
accounts,, 'but looks upon them , as the Romantick 
Tales of Travellers, who take liberties of repreſent- 
ing Foreigners very oddly to thoſe that cannot dif- 
prove them ; fo abſolutely enſlaved are his Judgment- 
and Aﬀections to his own Municipal Conſtitutions; 
ſo impoflible is it, as he thinks, that any but Theſe 
ſhould be true , or agreeable to Nature ; and there- 
fore he is verily perſuaded they muft needs, or at 
leaſt ſhould be Univerſal too. It is.exceeding con- 
mon to traduce every thing with the Reproachiul 
name of Barbariſm , that we do not fancy, or ce 


frequently practifed at home ;z and to depend upon 


the Example. and the Ideas of the Perſons, 'with 
whom we converſe, the Notions and the Ulage of 
D 4 our 
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our own Countrey, for the Teſt to diſtinguiſh Truth 
and Reaſon by. Now This is a mean and brutiſh. de- 
baſement of the Soul, which we ought to get above z 
and to enlarge it , by looking no longer upon this 
Picture of Nature in Little ; but take a view of her, 
as ſhe is drawn at length, and in all her full propor- 
tions. The juſt Idea of Nature is to conſider : her, 
as the Common Mother of us all ; an Univerſal 
Queen , whoſe Authority and Dominion hath the 
ſame limits with the World, ( nay, extends to more 
Worlds, if- ( as ſome eminent perſons have thought) 
more Worlds there be). This would inſpire us with 
becoming and' Great Apprehenſions of her Majeſty, 
and Beauty ; There we ſhould behold, as in an ex- 
quiſite painting, a -conftant and endleſs variety of 
Things, and the longer we gazed , the more our 
Entertainment and our wonder would be. Infinite 
Difference in Humours , diſagreeing Judgments , 
Opinions, . Cuſtoms and Laws; Innumerable Diſor- 
ders, Commotions, and Alterations in States and 
Kingdoms; ſurprizing turns of Fortune in the Af- 
fairs of private Men; a World of Victories and 
Triumphs buried and loft in the Rubbiſh of Time; 
many Noble Entries and Proceflions , Pomps, and 
Grandeurs utterly vaniſhed ; and as if the: Courts 
and Princes celebrated by them had never been at 
all. And by taking fuch a proſpect as this, and ob: 
ſerving how ſuch different Things and Events , like 
Colours well mingled, conſpire to make up a gene: 
ral Portraiture of the World ; we ſhall learn our 
own littlenefs, and be ſurprized at nothing ; nor 
eſteem things at all-new or incredible; nor be over- 
tenacious-and poſitive in vindicating our own , and 
condemning the Practice of others; ſince it is not 
neceſlary, or at all Efſential to Beauty, that all who 
pretend toir, ſhould be of Our Complexion. And 
that the Darkneſs and Difference of other Nations, 
like the Shades in drawing, make a more grateful 
: Variety z 
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Variety; and are all agreeable and uſeful, for ſetting 


forth the Skill, of the Great, the Divine Arrtificer, 
whoſe Workmanſhip the Original, and the Life is. 

This large, brave, open, and univerſal Diſpoſition 
of Mind is indeed ſcarce to be found, and hard to 


 becompaſſed; and it is notevery common Man, 


that can aſpire to it. Nature hath not cut our all 
her Children for ſuch an Excellence; no more than 
ſhe hath qualified them all for that Wiſdom and Per- 
fe&ion it leads to. But yet there are ſeveral Conſi- 
derations, that may be ſerviceable in helping us to- 
ward it. - Such is, Firf, what you find already infiſt- 
ed upon in the foregoing part of this Treatiſe, con- 
cerning the wonderful Variety, and vaſt difference 
obſervable in men ; according to. thoſe qualities- of 
Body and Mind, which Nature hath diſtributed fo 
very unequally among them. Secondly , Thoſe Dif- 
ferences Men have made among themſelves, by the 
diſagreeing Laws, and Cuſtoms, which obtain in ſfe- 


yeral Nations , and Conſtitutions. 


To both which 


may be added the Strange Variety of Opinions 
which we find the Ancients received, and delivered 
down to Poſterity, concerning the Age, the Condi- 
tion , and the Changes of the World ; which yet 
to Us ſeem to be very Romantick and Extravagant. 
*'The Egyptian Prieſts told Herodotus, that fince the 
Reign of their firſt King ( from which they reckon- 
ed down above Eleven thouſand years, and ſhewed 
the Statues of Him, and all his Succeſſors, in the 
draughts taken from the Life ) the Sun had changed 
The Chaldzans in Dio- 


his courſe four ſeveral times. 


doriss his time, as He and Cicero both ſay, kept a Re- 


piſter and Annals, comprehending the Space of Four 


— —— 


* Concerning thoſe Egyptian and Aſſyrian Calculations, ſee Biſhop 
Pearſon on the Creed, Art. 1. Page 58, 59. where heplainly refutes 
the Account, according to the common computation of years, from their 
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hundred thouſand years: Plato tells us, that the Ci- 
tizens'of Sax had Memorials in Manuſcript of Eight 
thouſand years ſtanding ; and yet they owned, that 
the City of Athens was built a thoufand years before 
that 'of Sais. Ariftotle, and Pliny, and others, pretend 
that Zoroaſter lived Six thouſand years, before Plato 
was born : Some have advanced a Notion of the 
World's Exifting from all Eternity, that it hath been 
deftroyed and revived again ſeveral times, and hath, 
and will for ever hereafter, go through many ſuch. 
Viciflitudes. Others and Thofe ſome of the moſt 
renowned Philoſophers, have held the World to be 
-a God; but yet of ſo inferior a Quality, as to de- 
rive its Form and preſent Being from another, and 
much greater God ; or elſe, as Plato, and ſome others 
have been induced by the Motions of it, to affirm, 
with ſome degree of Confidence, thar it is certainly 
an Animal , conſiſting of Body and Spirit : That 
the Soul or Spirit is lodged in the Centre of the 
Univerſe ; but though its chief Reſidence be there, 
yet it expands it felf all over, to the very utmoſt 
parts of the Circumference, and that its Influences 
are conveyed and communicated in Muſical Num- 
bers : That theſeveral parts of it too, thus animated 
and directed, as the Heaven and the Stars for in- 
Rance, are made-up of a Body and Soul ; and theſe, 
though Mortal in reſpe& of their compounded Na- 
twre, are yet Immortal by the determination of their 
Almighty Creator. Plato ſays, That the World puts 
on quite another face; that the whole Scene is ſhift- 
ed; that the Heaven and Stars vary fo much in 
their motions, as quite to/change ſides ; ſo that Be-- 
fore ſhall be Behind, and the Point which is Eff at 
one time, comes to be the Weſt at another. There 
hath alſo been an Opinion of great Authority, much 
countenanced and promoted by the moſt- eminent 
Philoſophers, ſuitable to the Power and Majeſty of 
God; and grounded upon fair and probable _ 

| ons, 
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ſons, that there is a Plurality of Worlds; for we ſee 
no other thing ſingle or ſolitary but This, if Thisbe 
ſo; All Species are multiplied in nymbers, and 


_ therefoce; it-is not unlikely, that God hath nor lefe 
* this part of his Workmanſhip quite deſolate and 


alone ; nor exhauſted his whole power and skill in 
the forming of an Individual. Nay, even Divinity 
allures us, that God can make as many Worlds as 
he pleaſes; for upon a Suppoſition of the Contrary , 
we muſt affirm his Power to be but finite, becauſe 
this World is fo. And That were a. Notion contta- 
dictory- co the abſolute Perfection of his Nature. 
Let it alſo be conſidered, how much we have learnt 
toward. the Reaifying our Notions of this kind, by 
the Improvement of Navigation , and the Difcove- 
ries lately made of a New World in the Eaſ# and 
Weſt-Indies. For by this we are plainly convinced , 
that. all. the Ancients were in a groſs Error, when 
they imagined that they knew the utmoſt Extremi- 
ties of the Habitable World ; and had comprehend- 
ed and delineated the whole Extent. of the Earth in 
their Maps and Books of Coſmography, except only 
ſome few. ſcattered remote Iſlands. And that they 
were, parfedly in the dark about the Antipodes 3 For 
here, all on a ſudden, ſtarts up a New World juſt 
like our own Old one, placed upon a large Contt- 
nent ; .inhabited, peopled, governed by Laws, and, 
Civil Conſtitutions ; canton'd out into Provinces, 
and: Kingdoms, and Empires ; adorned and beauti- 
tied with noble Cities and Towns ; larger, more 
magnificent, more delightful, more wealthy, . than 
any that 4/ia, Africa, or Europe can ſhew ; and ſuch 
they have been ſome thouſands of Years. And have 
we not reaſon from hence to preſume, that Time 
will hereafter make freſh diſcoveries of other Lands 


. yet unknown ? If Prolomy, and the Ancient Writers 


were miltaken in their accounts heretofore, I would 
be very glad to know , what better Security any 
ng Pays 3 _ | . £0 Man 
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Man can have of being in the right, who pretends 
that all is found out, and fully diſcovered now ? 
If any man ſhall take the Confidence to be poſitive 
in this point, I ſhall take my liberty in believing 
him. Secondly, We find the Zones, which were 
look'd on as uninhabitable; are very plentifully peo- 
pled. Thirdly, We find by experience, that the 
things which we profeſs to value our ſelves moft up-' 
on, and pretend to have had the earlieſt Intelligence 
of, have been received and practiſed in theſe lately- 
diſcovered Countries for a long time , and perhaps 
as ſoon and as long as we our ſelves have obſerved, 
or had notice of them. T do not pretend to deter- 
mine whence they had it. And that, whether we 
regard Religious Matters, and ſuch as come to us by 
Revelation from Heaven ; as for Inſtance, the Be- 
lief of One Single Man at firſt, the Univerſal Pro- 
genitor of all Mankind ; the Univerſal Deluge ;' of 
a' God that lived in human fleſh, and took the Sub- 
ftance of a pure and holy Virgin ; of a Day, of Ge- 
neral Judgment ; of the Reſurrection of the Dead; 
the Obſervation- of Solemn Faſts; the Ornaments 
of thoſe that miniſter in Holy things ; the Surplice 
and che Mitre particularly ; the Refpect paid'to the” 
Croſs; Circumciſion like that of the Fews and Ma- 
hometans ; and Counter-Circumcifion, which. makes 
it a'point of Religion, to prevent all appearance. of 
any ſuch thing upon their Bodies : Or, whether we 
regard Civil - Conſtitutions ; as That of the Eldeſt 
Son inheriting. his Father's Eſtate; Patent Honours 
taking new Names, and Titles, and laying down 
that of their Families ; Subſidies to Princes; Armo- 
ries, and Fortifications : Diverſions of Players and 
Mountebanks ; Muſical Inſtruments, and all kinds 
of Diverſion, in uſe. in theſe parts of the World ; 
Artillery, and Printing. From all which it 1s very 
natural to deduce theſe following Inferences. That 
this huge Body, which we call the World , 15 very 
different 
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different from the common: Apprehenſions of Men 
concerning it. That it 15 not at all cimes, and in all 


places the ſame ; but hath its Tides, its Ebbings and 
Flowings in perpetual Succeflion : That there is no- 


thing ſo confidently aſſerted. and believed in one 
place, but is as generally received , as peremptorily 
maintained, nay, as fiercely contradicted and con- 
demned in another. And that the Original of all 
this, whether Agreement, or Difference, is to be re- 
ſolved at laſt into the Nature of Man's Mind, which 
is ſuſceptible of Ideas of all ſorts: And that the 
World being in perpetual Motion , is ſometimes at 

reater, and ſometimes in leſs Agreement with it 
{ai in the ſeveral parts of it. That all things are 
comprehended within the general Courſe of Nature, . 
and ſubje& to the Great Director of Univerſal Na- 
ture; and that they ſpring up, are alter'd , decay, 
and are aboliſhed, according as He in his Wiſdom 
thinks fit to vary them, by the Change put upon Sea- 
ſons and Apes, Countries and Places, the Air, the 
Climate, the Soil, in which Men are born, and bred, 
and dwell. And laſtly, That, as our Predeceffors 
were but Men , ſo We are no more; and ſince the 
Errors in Their Judgment of Things are manifeſt, 
this ſhould teach Us to diſtruft and ſuſpe& our own. 
And when Theſe Inferences are juſtly made, the Re- 
ſult of chem muſt needs be, to be infeparably wed- _ 
ded to no Opinion, to eſpouſe none of our Argu- 
ments and Speculations too eagerly ; tobe aſtoniſhed 
at nothing , though never ſo unuſual ; not to loſe 
onr Temper upon any Accident ; But whatever 
happens, or how violent ſqever the Storm may be, 
to fix upon this Reſolation, and ſatisfy our ſelves in 
it; That it is but according to the Courſe of Na- 
tnre ; and that He who governs the World works ' 
as he pleaſes; and'proceeds by the Rules of his own 
Wiſdom ; and therefore - all we have: to do, is to 
take a 'prudent Care , that nothing may hurt us 
through 


Of Wiſdom. Book ll. 
through our own Weakneſs, or Inconſideration, ot 
Pejedtion of Spirit. $2 | ky 
Thus much I thonght ſufficient and indeed nece{- 
ſary to be ſaid upon this perfe& Liberty of Judg- 
ment, conſiſting of the Three Particulars ſo largely 
inſiſted on. And indeed ſo largely, by reaſon 1 
am ſenſible, it is not ſuited to the Palate of the 
World ; but denounces War againſt Pedants, and 
poſtive Pretenders ; which are all of them Enemies 
ro true Wiſdom, as well as to this Principle of Mine. 
The Advantages whereof have been ſufficiemly re- 
m—_— already, the Miſchiefs it prevents, zand the 
ranquillity irbrings. This was the particular Che- 
rater of Socrates , that Father and Chief'of the 
Philoſophers, and univerſally acknowledged as ſuch: 
By This, ( as. Plutarch ſays, ) though he had no Off 
ſpring of his own, yet he managed others ſo, as to 
make Them fruitful, and Midwit*d their Produci- 
ons into the World. This Temper is in ſome ſenſe 
like that Ataraxie, which Pyrrho's Sceptical Followers 
called the Supreme Happineſs of Man : Bur if 'that 
reſemblance be a little over-ſtrained; yet it may ve- 
ry well bear being compared to rhe Neutrality and 
Indifference, which the Set of the Academickspro- 
feſſed. And the Natural Effect of ſuch a Temper is 
to be diſcompoſed or aſtoniſhed at nothing ; which 
Pjrhagoras thought the Sovereign Good, 'and Ariftethe 
called the True Greatneſs of Soul. 'So Horace ; 


* Not to Admire, as moſt are wont to do, ) 

It is the only Method that I know, # 

To make Men happy, and to keep them ſo. | 
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And is it nota moſt amazing perverſenefs that Men 


cannot be prevailed with 'to make the Experiment ; 
nay, that they ſhould not bear to have it fo much 
as recommended -or mentioned ; but prefer Slavery 
and Dependance:, before::living upon their -own 
Stock, getting above Fortune', and making them- 
ſelves eaſy and Mafters at all times, and places, and 
upon all 'Accidents altke? May we not moft juſtly 
cry out with Tiberius, more juſtly indeed than He 
did, (O Hretches, born to'be Slaves!) How abſurd is it, 
that we, who'are ſuch Patrons, and Sticklers for Li- 
berty in the Caſe of our Bodies, Eſtates, 'atid- all 
other Properties, ſhould not bear to have -our Mind 
free, which 'after all is the only Free-born thing, 
that belongs ta any of 'us? We ſeek and employ-con- 
veniences fetch'd from all parts of the World, -count 
NO:expence too great, for the Health , the Service, 
the Ornament of the Body-; but grudge every 
thing for the improvement and enriching -of the 
Mind. In'fhort, 'We are 1o partial, as to'take all 
poſlible pains, that the Body may be at' large, while 
the Soul is fettered, and coop'dupin' Priſon. 

The other Branch of this :Libercy, in which the 
Will is concerned, iis :of yet” greater value , -and 
ought to be-more endeavour'd-after by a Wiſe Man, 
as indeed-it-1s/ more ſerviceable to him, than the for- 
mer. Now : here'I think it - neceſſary to admoniſh 
my Reader, :thar the. Marter-under' our preſent Con- 
ſderation, 'is:niot that Faculty-and- Privilege of (Hu- 
man Nature, which Philoſophers and Divines com- 
monly ſtile Free-Will,- nor ſhall-wwe treat of itin the 
fame Method-with Them : 'But my '\meaning is, 
That a Wiſe Man ought: t6-'preſerve his own Eaſe 
and:Quiet, torkeep his 'Wilband Aﬀections free'and 
diſengaged ;/ and w-lay then-out upon-very few ob- 
jects: ; -and”thofe (fuch -as -may juſtify his- Choice z 
( For indeed the: things that deſerve our Choice and 
challenge our Aﬀections , if -njcely examined, will 
be 


To 
Liberty of 
the Will. 
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be found but very. few. ) Bur this is not all ; For even 


Thoſe, that deſerve them beſt, will not juſtify our | 


Vehemence, and Eagerneſs, and immoderate Fond- 
neſs of them. And here I find my ſelf under ſome 
neceflity of encountring two very popular and plau- 
ſible Opinions. The One is That which teaches us 
to be always forward to ferve other people; to lay 
afide all thoughts of one's ſelf, for the fake of our 
Neighbours ; and eſpecially, when the Publick Good 
15 concerned, pretends that no private Intereſt ought 
to come in Competition with it; And the Other 
prompts us to eſpauſe ſuch Matters with all -poſlible 
Zeal, and to the very utmoſt of our power. He 
that declines the Former , is accuſed of wanting 
Good nature, and 4 publick Spirit;. and He that is 
remiſs in the Latter, is ſuſpeted of Coldneſs and In- 
difference ; want of Generoſity, and the Zeal that 
is required of a Good Man, and in ſhort, reputed 
incapable of making a Friend. Now whatever there 
may. really be zt the bottom of theſe Opinions, yet 
it 1s plain, the World have overloaded the Founda- 
tion, and built ſuch Notions upon it}, as exceed all 
Reaſon and Meaſure; and nothing can be more 
Romantick and Extravagant, - than what we find de- 
. livered upon theſe Occaſions. For our Governors, 
who feel the Advantage of them, oftentimes infuſe 
Principles into us, notaccording tothe true merits of 
the Cauſe, but in proportion as they perceive they 
may prove ſerviceable and beneficial:: And it fre- 
quently falls out, that thoſe Opinions, which are in 
themſelves moſt reaſonable and true, are not moſt 
convenient to be generally entertained. And beſides 
this, Obſerving how natural the Love of our Selves 
and our own private Advantage is, and what Partia- 
licies and unreaſonable Exceſſes it 1s apt to Carry us 
into, they thought 4t neceſſary to divert and draw 
us off 2s far from This as poſlibly ; and ſo took the 
Common Cou:ſe of bending the Crooked Stick the 
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Contrary way , that it might at laſt ſtand ſtrait by 
being forced toward the other Extreme. 

But Theſe Opinions , when miſunderſtood, and 
miſapplied, ( which is commonly the Fate of moſt 
Opinions, when they fall into the hands of a Mul- 
titude ) occaſion great Injuſtice, and Diſorder, ma- 
ny Difficulties, and grievous Miſchiefs. As we may 
plainly obſerve in thoſe perſons, that ſnap at every 
bait of this kind; let themſelves out to hire as it 
were ; and devote all their Time and Pains to the 
ſervice of other people. Theſe men do not only 
ſuffer themſelves to be managed, and taken abſo- 
lute Poſſeffion of by their Friends ; but they thruſt 
themſelves forward of their own accord, and will 
have an Oar in every Boat : It is indifferent to 
Them, whether the Matter concerns them, or not; 
whether it be of great conſequence, or of none at 
all ; till they Intereſs themſelves in all alike; for in- 
deed they often do it merely to keep themſelves in 
Motion and Employmient ; Ir ſtirs their Spirits, puts 


their Soul into a pleaſing ſort of Agitation ; and 


thus * rhey are buſy purely becauſe they love to be ſo. They 
cannot bear the having nothing to do; nor can they 
confine their Thoughts to. their own Affairs ; but ei- 
ther do not ſee, or careleſly overlook them: and fo 
ſeek Employment abroad, and meddle and turn un- 
dertakers in things that are foreign. and diſtant, as 
if they had nothing at all to do at home ; no con- 
cerns that are eſſential and neceſſary to be followed ; 
no perſonal, no domeſtick Cares, that Iye upon their 
hands ; ſuch as ought to be firſt diſpatched; and 
which, if duly attended ro, wotild leave no room 
for Sloth, nor leiſure ſo great, as ſhould prove a 
Temptation to us, to turn Managers for other peo- 
ple, that we may keep our felves in A&tion. Many 


———— 
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* In Negotio ſunt negotij causs. 
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of theſe perſons are good husbands of their purſe, 
and Grab not to part with a Penny of Money, 
but upon valuable  C onſiderations; but they are yn- 
reaſonably prodigal of their Soul, their Life ; ſquan- 
der away their Time and their Pains , their Aﬀectis 
ons and their Will, moſt profuſely and unaccounta- 
bly ; dedicate Themſelves and all their Powers, to 
any occaſion that calls for their Afiſtance ; And yet 
when all is done, Theſe are the valuable Trea- 
ſures, of which we ought to be exceeding choice 
and ſparing; and inſuch Inſtances it is chiefly, chat 
Frugality and good Management are commendable, 
But alas! the Perſons we ſpeak of are fo far from 
this, that they glory in their Extravagance ; act all 
with ſuch Violence, and Paſſion, that they are loſt 
to Reaſon and common Senſe ; and never think po 
do enough, till they have engaged as deep as is pol- 
ſible; and given up their Perfons, and their Wits 
both, to the Cauſe they eſpouſe. Great Men make 
their Advantage of ſuch Tempers as theſe ; Men 
that will be eager, and angry, and expoſe, nay loſe 
theic lives upon pretences of Friendſhip , and Pune 
Rilio's of Honour and Reſpe&, are ſpecial Tools 
for Their purpoſe. And they are not wanting to 
countenance and careſs them, throw out large Pro- 
miſes, and uſe a thouſand little Stratagems to draw 
them in, and fix them to their Party ; But though 
Fools believe and are caught by them , yet Wiſk 
Men know this is all Trick and Deſign ; that there 
1s Deceit in the Bait, and Death upon the Hook ; 
and that all their fair Carriage and large Promiſes 
are deſigned not at all to ſerve Us, but to ſerve 
themſelves of us. | 
Now, Firſt of all, This Temper we have been 
deſcribing, puts all into confuſion, expoſes the Mind 
ro SUIEN uneaſinefs, and brings it into a State of 
abſolute Slavery. Tr argues Ignorance of that, which 


every one ought to know, and that is, how much 
he 
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he owes to himſelf, and what the Obligations are, 
and the Offices ariſing from them, which are firſt 
and ftriatly due at home. All which theſe perſons 
violate ; for while they are ſo mighty officious, and 
liberal in the ſervice of other people, they injure 
and defraud themſelves ; and ſpend that Stock of 
Eaſe and Comfort, which is their own due, and 
ought to be preſerved. Beſides ; if we deſire Buſj- 
neſs, Providence hath cut us out enough of our 
own ; let us but look at home, and diſcharge the 
Duty of our reſpective Stations diligently ; bur eſpe- 
cially, let us but look within ; and we ſhall be far 
from finding any occaſion to ask for work of our 
Neighbours: The difficulty will then be to diſpatch 
that which they ask of Us ; and inſtead of laying 
our ſelves out upon every bodies buſineſs beſides, we 
ſhall chen find our hands Full, and a neceflity of 
keeping cloſe to our own. He that takes care to 
live as becomes his Virtue and his Honour; fo as 
may preſerve his health , and give him a contented 


' and cheerful Enjoyment of the World, hath enough 


to do ; and He that neglects or impairs any of theſe, 
merely to do another ſervice, is ill adviſed ; and un- 
der colour of Good-nature to his Friend, is guilty of 
great Injuſtice and Il-nature to himſelf, To oblige 
and afliſt others, ſo far as may be conſiſtent with the 
ſecuring theſe things to our ſelves, is ſufficient; but 
to go beyond that, is to break our Duty in one par- 
ticular , while we ſupererogate in another. He is 
an unreaſonable Man, that expects one ſhould ſacri- 
tice his Virtue, or his Happineſs to him ; and He is 
a very fooliſh Man, that will do it, if it be expe&- 
ed. And therefore I repeat again a Direction given 
juſt now, That a Man ought to eſpouſe and devote 
himſelf to but very few things ; and to take care 
that theſe be ſuch, as will roſtify the ſetting his hearc 


upon them ; and They, to be fure, can be bur very 
ew. 


FE, 2 Secondly, 
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Secondly, 'This Eagerneſs of Intention and vehe- 
ment concern is not only unfit and unjuſt in other 
reſpects, bur it is alſo an Inconventence to it ſelf. 


For it puts Men beſide their meaſures, and proves the | 


greateſt hindrance and perplexity that can be, to 
that very Undertaking, which we are fo impatient 


' to accomplith, and have ſet our hearts ſo much upon. 


As, when we ſtrive to go exceeding faſt, our legs 
ſink under us, or ſtep awry, or interfere, and ſtop 
one another. * The wery Swiftneſs of the Pace confound 
zt ſelf, fo that even Haſt breeds delay. And he that begins 
200 faſt is ſloweſt in finiſhing. Thus it is likewiſe with 
che Mind of a Man, when Intoxicated with this 
forward and furious vehemence of Intention ; he 
confounds and hampers himſelf ; betrays himſelf to 
Indiſcretion and Injuſtice in his proceedings; ren- 
ders himſelf ſuſpe&ed, and hardly thought of, gives 
offence and ground of Reſentment to others ; and 
puts his own Mind upon a perpetual Fret and Fer- 
ment ; as oft as any thing happens, that either de- 
feats or delays the Succeſs he is labouring after, 
T Heat and Violence never manage any thing well. We 
may obſerve it daily, what Advantages men loſe, 
and how great an Injury they do to themſelves, 
their Buſineſs, the Canſe and Party they eſpouſe, 
by this want of Temper; even to the ruin of the 
faircſt and moſt promiſing Expectations , in- matters 
of the greateſt Importance. And the thing is no 
leſs evident too, in the moſt common and inſignif- 
cant caſes. In a matter ſo frivolous as Play, for in- 
ftance, where He that is eagereft and moſt intent 
upon Winning, breaks the rules and proper methods, 
overlooks the advantages of the Game, and contri 


—— 


* Ipſa ſe velocitas implicat, unde Feſtinatio tarda eſt, Qui ni- 
mium properat ſcrius abſolvit. 
t Male cunQa miniſtrat — Impetus. 
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butes to his own Loſs. Whereas an Adverfary that 
1er || plays calmly and ſedately, hath always his Eyes and 
2lf. B his Wits about him ; his Paſſton never tranſports his 
the £ Reaſon ; but he makes the beit of every Chance, 
to | and does not only enjoy the Diverſion, but bid fair- 
>nt | eſt for the Succeis. He makes his Feints, and Dou- 
»2n. | bles; and lays hold on every favourabic occaſion ; if 
egs | he fail of. his deſign, he bears it with Moderation, 
op | and makes it up another time; is aiways ready to 
nds | obſerve and to improve every Change of Fortune 
ins | and by jogging on leiſurely, and keeping the Reirs 
ith in his own hand, comes ſooneſt and ſafeſt to his 
his | Journey's End. 

he This leads us to a Third Remark of very great 
to | Conſequence, which is, that this vehement and ea- 
en- | ger Zeal infeas the Mind, and corrupts the Judg- 
ves | ment. For while Men are addicted to one Perſon 
nd | or Party, and wholly ſet upon promoting Their Ad- 
er- | vantage, they go furiouſly ro work, and ſtrain eve- 
de- ff ry thing beyond its due pitch. They extol their Fa- 
rer. | vourites and Partners in the ſame Cauſe with unde- 
We || ferved Commendations ; and load their Adverſfaries 
oſe, | wich odious Characters, and falſe Accuſations ; turn 

res, || Superſticious ro the laſt degree; and interprer every 

ife, | Event as ominous, and a Prognoſtication of Good. in 

the | favour of themſelves and Friends; and a plain de- 

ters | claration of Providence, againſt thoſe that are enga- 

nofÞ ged in oppoſition to them. Nay, they carry this 

#i- | Folly ſo far, as not to ſeeor allow any Virtue or Good 

in- | quality in their Adverfaries; repreſent them as Vi- 

ent cious and Villains, and would have us believe, that 

ds, | all who think, and act, and de6gn otherwiſe, than 

tri-| They themſelves do, muſt be either Knaves, or 


| 2nd moderate in their Sentiments, that obſerve any 
Wy real Virtues, and give due Praiſes to thoſe that ditler 
from them, are preſently ſuſpected to be of the ſame 
Party and Principle ; merely for thcir Charity --y 
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vindicating or excuſing , and nat running into the 
ſame Exceſles of Partiality and Prejudice, the ſame 
unreaſonable Cenſures and Condemnations , with 
theſe hot-headed Zealots. Whereas indeed nothing 
can be more extravagant , than to imagine that a 
Man who is not one of Us cannot poflibly be a 
Good Man ; and that he may not, for the main, or 
at leaſt in ſome caſes where the Point in difference 
is no way concerned, be very honeſt and commen- 
dable, though it be his unhappineſs, to be under a 
wrong perſuaſion, and in ſome particulars embarqued 
in the Intereſt or Opinions of thoſe who are very 
naughty Men. That Paſſion ſhould commit a vio- 
lence upon the Will, is but too much ; but that it 
ſhould debauch and blind the Judgment, and deſtroy 
Charity and common Senſe , is abominable , and 
not to be endured. And Men ſhould by all means 
think themſelves obliged to proceed with Equity and 
Candor; to ſee and to acknowledge Goodnels , 
whereever it is to be found, though in the worſt and 
moſt miſtaken Enemies; and not to palliate , or 
overlook, much lefs to defend and applaud the Vices 
and Follies of our Friends and Followers ; but to 
lay afide all private Conſiderations , and frankly to 
expreſs our Deteſtation of theſe things, let the per- 
fons guilty of them be who, or what they will, 
The contrary wicked practice ( for a very wicked 
one it is ) ſeems to proceed in great meaſure from 
want of conſidering and diſtinguiihing aright, what 
the Points in difference are, and how far they ex» 
tend. For it is moſt certain, that where the Con- 
troverſy is no way concerned, we ought to behave 
our ſeives with all manner of indifference ; and 
paſs fair and equitable Judgments, as we would do, 
ſuppoſing no Diſpute or Diſagreement at all. And 
Refentments ſhon!d never be carried beyond that 
particular Subje& which provokes them ; nor An- 
per, Of all Patlions , ſuffered to grow general and 
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unlimited. And Theſe are ſome of the many Evils, 
which too great Eagerneſs and Intention of Mind 
naturally brings upon Men, let the Matter we ſet 
our hearts ſo much upon, be what it will ; for this 
Diſpoſition is capable of Exceſs, and liable to In- 
conveniences , when fixed upon the very beſt Ob- 
jet ; and a Man may ſuffer by being too vehement 
and hot, in the purſuit even of Goodneſs and Wif- 
dom it ſelf. 

Now in order to moderate this AﬀeRionate Ear- 
neftneſs, and reduce the Mind to due Temper ; eve- 
ry Man ought to remember , thar the moſt impor- 
tant thing given us in charge by God and Natite, 
that to which we have the ſtrongeſt Obligations, 
and conſequently ſuch as ought to be firſt ſatisfied, 
is, That Every Man ſhould look well to his con- 
duct: This good management of our ſelves is rhe 
very buſineſs upon which we were ſent into the 
World at firſt, and are continued in it ſtill: And 
this Duty we do by no means diſcharge faithfully, 
except the Peace, and Tranquility, and Liberty of 
our Minds be conſulted and preferved. And prefer- 
ved theſe cannot be, unleſs we make it our Princi- 
ple and Rule, to Lend our ſelves to a Friend, but to 
Give our felves up to none but our ſelves ; to take 
bufineſs in hand, but not to lay it to heart;z to bear 
it as a burden, and be content with ſuſtaining the 
weight of it upon our ſhoulders, but not to incot- 
potate and unite with it, by making it infeparable 
arid a part of our ſelves ; to beſtow all poſlible Di- 
lIigence, but not to miſplace and throw away our 
Aﬀections, upon it ; to faſten eagerly upon very 
few things, and to ſtick to them only fo, as ſtill to 
continue at our own diſpoſal , and be diſengaged 
eaſily, and at our pleaſure. This is the true, the ſo- 
vereign Remedy, againſt all the Inconveniences and 
Uneaſinefſes formerly mentioned ; 'and this is not 
any ſuch ſelfiſh or narrow-ſpirited advice , as ſome 

E 4 - may 
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may imagine. It does not condemn or cxclude any 
of thoſe Duties or good Offices required from us ; 
it does no prejudice ro the Publick, our Friends, .or 
our Neighbours ; ſo far from That, thar it is moſt 
certain We are bound by all the Tyes of Honour 
and Religion, ro be cqurteous and kind, aſlifting 
and ſerviceable to one another ; to comply with the 
Cuſtoms and Occaſions of the World , and apply 
our ſelves to the obſervance of the one, and the 
Supply of the other, as our Circumſtances will per- 
mit ; and in order hereunto, every man is obliged to 
contribute ro the Common Good; and conſcienti- 
ouſly to perform all thoſe Duties and mutual Offices, 
which any way concern him, as a Member of the 
Body Politick , and may cpnduce to the Benefit of 
Human Society. *. He that is a Friend to himſelf, is 
@ Friend to all Mankind ; for the Love and Care of 
one's ſelf is ſo far from engrofling , and confining 
all we can do to our own ſingle perſons ; that it im- 
plies, and puts us upon the being as univerſally be- 
neficial, and diffuſing our Powers, as far and wide 
as we can. But ſtill, I muſt inſift __ it, thar thg 
moſt generous Inclinations and Endeavours ,of this 
kind ought to be tempered wich Moderation and 
Prudence ; and no Man is publick-ſpirited as. he 
ſhould be, unleſs he be diſcreet withal ; and That in 
theſe Two reſpedts particularly: Ficrlt, Not to ap- 
ply, or lay himſelf out upon every occaſion that 
offers indifferently ; but firſt to fit down, and con- 
ſider well the Juſtice, the Reaſonableneſs, and - the 
Neceflity of the. thing; whether it will anſwer his 
deſign, and be worth his pains. And if this were 
done, a world of trouble might be ſpared. Then 
Secondly, That even thoſe occaſions, which have 
the belt Title to his Application, .may be foilowed 
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without Violence and Vexation of Mind. A Man 
ſhould contra& his Deſires , and bring them within 
as ſmall a Compaſs as he can ; The Little he does 
deſire, ſhould be purſued with Temper, and be de- 
ſired moderately ; His application ſhould be free 
from Anxiety, and Diſtraction: And in any themoſt 
Important Matters that we undertake , we may be 
allowed to employ our Hands, our Feet, our Tongue, 
the Attention of our Thoughts, the Sweat of our 
Brows, all proper means in order to the effecting 
them, nay, to ſpend our Blood , and hazard our 
Lives, if Ge —_—_ require it ; but ſtill all this is 
to be done with a Reſerve; calmly and conſiderate- 
ly, without Paſſion and Torment ; without Fret- 
fulneſs and Impatience. A Man muſt always pre- 
ſerve the Government and Command of himſelf ; 
the Health of his Body, the Soundneſs of his Mind, 
the Tranquility, and Eaſe of both, ſo far as is poſ- 
ſible. For Succeſs does by no means depend upon 
Heat, and Forwardneſs, and an Impetuous Eager- 
neſs of the Will ; but is much oftner and better at- 
tained without it ; and the Cooler our proceedings 
are, the greater Expectations we may entertain from 
them. Ir is a vulgar and a very groſs Miſtake, that 
no Afﬀair is undertaken heartily and to purpoſe, 
without a great deal of Noiſe, and Hurry , and 
Buſtle. For, as I have already ſhewed , theſe only 
diſorder. and perplex the Cauſe ; put Men beſide 
their Byaſs, and are ſo many freſh Obſtructions, 
How common a thing is it to obſerve vaſt numbers 
of Men, who venture their perſons in the. Wars, 
and are in daily, hourly peril of their Lives ; with- 
out any anxious Concern at all ; they march up to 


the Cannon's mouth when their Poſt requires it, 


and puin on to Action, and yet neither the Hazard, 
nor the Loſs of the Batrels they fight, ever breaks 
them one Night's reſt ; They conſider, This is their 
Duty, and upon that Conſideration they diſcharge 
ic 
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it chearfully. And yet at the ſame time that you 
ſee the Camp and the Field fo eaſy, and void of 
Care ; a Splenetick Politician , who never had the 
Courage to look Danger in the Face , ſhall ſit you 
at home, and teaze and afflit himſelf with the Event 
of this Engagement ; and be a thouſand times more 
perplexed and mortified with any ill Succeſs, than 
thoſe very Soldiers, who ſpend their Blood , and 
ſtake down their Lives, in the Service. 

In a word; We muſt learn to underſtand our 
ſelves, and our Condition ; and diſtinguiſh aright , 
between our private and perſonal, and our publick 
Capzcities. For every one of us is under a double 
Character, and hath two parts to play. The one 
external, and viſible, but ſomewhat foreign and di- 
ſtant ; the other domeſtick , and proper, and effen- 
tial to us. Now though our Shirt be next to our 
Skin, yet according to the Proverb, we ſhould al- 
ways remember, that how near ſoever our Shirt may 
be, our Skin is ſtill nearer to us. A Judicious per- 
fon will diſcharge his Duty to the Publick, and fill 
an Office well ; and yet at the ſame time will diſcern 
the Folly, and Wickedneſs, and Cheat, which a 
Publick Station expoſes him to the praQtice of. He 
will not decline the thing ; becauſe it is agreeable to 
the Cuſtom and Conſtitution of his Countrey ; it 
1s neceſſary and uſeful to the Publick, and perhaps 
advantagious to himfelf: He will fubmit in many 
things to do as the World does, becauſe the Reft of 
Mankind live at the ſame rate ; and fince he cannot 
mend the World, it. is to no purpoſe to diſturb it, 
by being ſingular. But ftill he will look upon this, 
as a matter ſomewhat foreign , and confider this 
Character as adventitious and accidental, not natu- 
ral to him ; it is what he is obliged co put on, and 
appear in ; but he was not born with it, nor 1s it a 
part of him. And therefore he will always exerciſe 
it with all due Limitations and Reſervations; and 
| not 
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not ſo embark in Buſineſs, as to be quite ſwallowed 
up in it: but manage Matters ſo, that he may till 
enjoy himſelf; and be free and eaſy with a parti- 
cular Friend; or at leaſt, within his own Breaft ; 
not ſo ſerve the World, as to negled&, and be outof 
a Condition to ſerve himſelf; nor endeavour the Be- 
nefit of others, at the Expence or Loſs of a Good, 
that is truly and properly his own. : 
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CHAP. IL 


True and Subſtantial Tategrity of Mmd , the 
firſt and fundamental part of Wiſdom. 


THE Dire&ions laid down in the two foregoing 

Chapters, being ſuch Preparations, as were 
thought neceſſary for diſpoſing aright , the perſon 
who aſpires after Wiſdom, and qualifying him to 
make ſucceſsful progreſs in it; That is, By remo- 
ving the Obſtructions, and clearing his Mind of Pre- 
judices ; and ſetting it at large from the Slavery and 
Confinement of Popular Opinions, and private Paſ= 
ſions: and alſo by advancing to that noble and 
happy Freedom of Thought and Will already deſcri- 
bed ; that from hence, as from ſome advantagious 
riting ground , he may take a full proſpet, and 
arrive at a clear and diftin&t Knowledge, and attain 
to an abſolute Maſtery , over all the Obje&s and 


"Things that occur to him here below ; ( which is 


the peculiar Character and Privilege of an exalted 
and refined Soul; ) Ir may now be ſeafonable to ad- 
vance in the Method propoſed at our Entrance into 
this Book ; by giving fome fit Inſtructions and gene- 
ral Rules of Wiſdom. The Two Firſt whereof, «- 
aphoworonnds orice wana: | "1 
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ſtill but in the nature of Prefaces-to the Main Work; 
neceſſary to be laid in the Quality of Foundations, 
upon which to raiſe this Glorious Superſtructure. 
And the Former and Principal of. theſe two, deſign- 
ed for the Subje& of This Chapter, is Provity, and 
Smcerity, ; 

That true Honeſty and Integrity of Heart and 
Life is the Firſt, the Chief, the Fundamental Point 
of True Wiſdom, is an Afertion, which it may per- 
haps be thought needleſs for me to give my ſelf any 
great trouble in proving. For in truth, all Mankind 
agree in highly extolling, and zealouſly pretending 
to it; ( though it is but too manifeſt, that what ſome 
do in this kind ſeriouſly, and out of Conſcientious 
regard totheir Duty, and the real Worth of this Vir- 
tue; others put on only, to ſet the beſt face upon the 
matter ; and are compelled to diſſemble from Shame, 
and Fear, and the Ill-conſequences of avowing the 
contrary. ) Thus far then the whole World is agreed ; 
that Honeſty is recommended, and reſpeRted, and 
at leaſt complimented ; every Man profeſles to be 
paſlionately in love with it , and ſubſcribes himſelf 
its moſt Faithful , moſt Aﬀettionate , and moſt Devi- 
red Servant. So that I may ſpare my ſelf the pains 
of arguing in behalf of the Thing in general ; but 
TI am afraid notwithſtanding, it will prove no ſuch 
eaſy matter to make Men agree with the Notions'of 
that, which in my eſteem is the True and Eſſential 
Honeſty, and to perſuade the as univerſal Love, but 
eſpecially the univerſal practice of That , which I 
think neceſſary upon this occafion. For as to That, 
which is in common vogue, and uſually reputed 
ſuch ; though the World I know are generally fatis- 
fied, and trouble themſelves ſo little -about under- 
ſtanding or attaining to any thing better, that ( ex- 
cept a very few Wile Men,) they have no Ideas, no 
Wiſhes beyond this ; vet I make no difficulty to af- 
firm, that it is all but a ſpurious and counterfer 
| | Virtue; 
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Virtue; Sham and Trick ; and the product of Art 
and Study, Falſhood and Diſguiſe. 

Now firſt of all, We cannot but be ſenſible, that 
Men are very often drawn on, and puſhe forward 
ro good Adtions by ſeveral forts of Motives. Some- 
times ſuch as are by no means commendable; As 
Natural Defe&s, and Infirmities, Paſſion and Fancy, 
nay ſometimes by Vice, and Things in their own 
Nature Sinful. Thus Chaſticy, and Sobriety, and 
Temperance of all forts, may be, and often are, 
owing to a weak Body, and tender Conſtitution, 
which cannot ſupport Exceſs. Contempt of Death, 
to Peeviſhneſs and Diſcontent ; Patience under Miſ- 
fortunes, Reſolution and Preſence of Thought in 
Dangers, to Want of Apprehenſion and Judgment, 
and a due ſenſe, how great or imminent the Dan- 
ger is. Valour, and Liberality, and Juſtice , are 
often inſpired and practiſed by Ambition and Vain- 
glory ; the Effects of good Condud, diſcreet Ma- 
nagement, of Fear, and Shame, and Avarice. And 
what a World of renowned and noble Exploits have 
been owing to Preſumption and Foolhardineſs ; 
Raſhneſs and Inconſideration? Thus, what we com- 
monly eall Actions and Inſtances of Virtue, are in 
reality. no better than Masks , and counterfeit Ap- 
pearances of it : They have the Air and the Com- 
plexion , but by no means the Subſtance of it. So 
much reſemblance there is, that the Vulgar, who 
are no Criticks in Faces, may eaſily miſtake the one 
for the other; and ſo much of good there is in the 
Effects and Conſequences of fach Actions , that 
other people may be allowed to call them Virtuous; 
but it is impoſlible the perſon himſelf who does 
them, ſhould eſteem them ſuch ; or that any conſ- 


_ dering Man can cither allow them this Charafter, 


when nicely examined ; or think one jot the. bet- 
ter of the Man that does them. . For Intereſt, or 
Honour, or Reputation, or Cuſtom and Compliance, 
or 


Gu 
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Falſe Ap- 
pearances 
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or ſome other Cauſes altogether foreign to Virtue, 
will be found at the bottom ; and however beauriful 
the Front may be, the Foundation is rotten and ſtark 
naught. Sometimes very great and ſurprizing things are 
the Reſultof nothing better, than mere Stupidity and 
Brutiſhneſfs ; which gave occaſion for thatReflection, 
Thar Wiſdom and Inſenſibility met together in the 
fame Point, and both of them felt and hardened 
themſelves alike under Accidents and Misfortunes. 
From all which, and a great deal more, that might 
be ſaid, it appears, how exceeding dangerous and 
uncertain a method thoſe men take, who look no 
further than the autward Face of things, and from 
the actions, as we ſee them, form a peremptory 
Judgment of the Probity, or the Diſingenuity of the 
Perſon. Whereas, for a right underſtanding of this 
matter, we ought to take a diſtin& view of the In- 
ſide ; examine the whole Movement ; and mark 
well what Springs they are, that ſet it on going. 
For it often happens, that very ill men do very 
good, and commendable, and beneficial Actions : 
And both Good and Bad men reſtrain themſelves, 
and avoid Evil; but though both abſtain alike, yet 
they do it out of very different Principles, as Horace 
hath obſerved pertinently enough to this purpoſe, 


* So Crafty Foxes dread the ſecret ſnare ; 

The Kite and Hawk, although the Bait be fair, 

Yet meer Stoop, where they SuſpefF a Gin. 

The Good for Virtue's Sake abhor a Sin ; 

"Tis fear of Puniſhment reftrains Thy Will. 

Give leave 5; How eagerly wouldft Thou be ill? 
Horace by Creech, 


* Cautusenim meruit foveam Lupus Accipiterque 
Suſpe&os laqueos, & opertum Mijvius hamum, 
Oderunr peccare Boni Virturis amore, 
Tu nhil admatres in Te formidine pene; ; 
_ vir Spes fallendi, milcebis Sacra profanis,  Hor.Epiſt.xvi,L.r. 
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To make a juſt diſcovery of the Man, and inform 
our Selves, what is Honeſty and Sincerity indeed, 
the Actions are too weak an Evidence, and he that 
oes no farther, can know nothing. Theſe are on- 
y the groſs Subſtance, a Copy of his Countenance, 
and the Counterfeit Luſtre of a Falſe Stone 3 The 
Jewel cannat be diſtinguiſhed with ſo ſuperficial a 
view ; it is not enough to hear the Sound, we muſt 
judge the Harmony, and know - what Hand it is, 
that moves the Strings. For the Motive and Cauſe 
is the Life, and Soul of all, and gives both Being 
and Denomination to the whole Action. This is 
the only Mark we have to judge by ; and every 
Man is chiefly concerned to take care that This be 
pure, and good, and in every regard what it ought 
to be. All which depends upon the Uprightneſs of 
the Intention, and Unblemiſh'd Honeſty of the 
Heart ; and that is the very Quality we are now 
looking after. 

That Integrity, which paſſes in common Eſtima- 
tion for the True, and is generally recommended 
and extolled, and which indeed is all, that thoſe 
who have the Character and Commendation of Juſt, 
and Honeſt, and Fair-dealing men pretend to, is at 
the beſt but a mean, and formal, and pedantick 
Virtue ; Such as is a Slave to Laws, and takes its 
Meaſures from thence is check'd and kept under by 


. Hope and Fear; is acquired , learned, produced 


and practiced upon the account of, and in ſubmiffi- 
on to the Religion we profeſs, rhe Government we 
live under, the Cuſtoms of our Country, the Com- 
mands of our Superiors, the Examples of Them we 
converſe with, bound up in Forms, and limited by 
the Letter of the Law ; an effeminate, poor-ſpirited 
Honeſty, perplexed with Doubts, and Scruples, and 
Terrors of Conſcience. For ſome People never 
think themſelves innocent, and as they ſhould be ; 
when their Minds are quiet, and eaſy, and void of 

; Fear. 
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Fear. Now ſuch an Honeſty as this, muſt not only 
be mutable and manifold in ſeveral parts of the 


World, and vary as the Religion, and Laws, and 


Examples, and Forms and Modes of the Countries, 
where men happen to converſe, ſhall vary ; (For 
where the Springs of Action change, the whole 
Movement mult needs change proportionably ). Burt, 
which is yet more to its diſparagement, it muſt 
needs be irregular, and unequal ; inconſiſtent with 
it ſelf; floating and unſe:tled ; fuil of Ebbings and 
Flowings, Intervals of Heat and Cold ; inconſtant 
and precarious ; depending on the Events and Suc- 
ceſſes of Aﬀairs; the Otfering of Occaſions, and 
Interpoſition of fudden Emergencies ; the Difte- 
rence of Perſons and Circumitances ; and a thou- 
ſand other unforeſeen Accidents, which move this 
Man and his Virtue, as a Boat is moved by Sails 
and Oars, by ſudden itrokes and ſpurts ; and guſts 
and puffs of Wind. In a word, Theſe Men are 
good purely by Chanee, by fits and ſtarts ; by ex- 
ternal and very diſtant motives; and not in reality; 
and by virtue of a fix'd and governing Principle: 
This Defect of theirs is what not only ſtanders by, 
but even themſelves are inſenſible of ; they never 
obſerve, nor diſcover their own imperfections, bur it 
were eaſy to ſhew them to themſelves, and make 
the thing plain to them, by holding a ſtiff Rein, 
obſerving them more nicely and diftinatly ; and 
guickning their attention a lictle. And indeed no- 
thing would be a more effetual Conviction of their 
Deficiency, than the mighty inequality of their 
Actions and Tempers, and their own Diſagree- 
ment with themſelves. For in one and the fame 
caſe, you ſhail find them coming to quite different 
re{olutions and determinations ; and adting in dire& 
contradiction, to what they have - done before. 
Sometimes they are io heavy and dull, that neither 
Wiwp nor Spur can get them forward; and preſently 
upolt 
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upon the full ſpeed, that no Bit can ſtop them. 
Now this prodigious unevenneſs and difference of 
Behaviour is occaſioned by the difference of thoſe 
external Motives, by which they are governed and 
managed ; And as Theſe ſomerimes agitate and heat 
them violently , ſwell, and multiply ; or grow 
lukewarm and cold, and flag and droop again ; ſo 
muſt Their Virtue and Zeal needs increaſe and abate 
accordingly ; and thus it diſtinguiſhes it ſelf from 
Real and Subſtantial Virtue, -by that Property natu- 
ral to all Accidents ; which is, the being capable of 
Augmentation and Diminution ; and ſo of no bet- 
ter Extract, than all thoſe Qualities, whoſe diſho- 
nour it is, according to the Terms of the Schools, 
Recipere magis & minus. 

Now That True and Subſtantial Integrity, which 
T infiſt upon at preſent as a neceſſary qualification, in 
order to Wiſdom, is free, and eaſy ; void of Aﬀe- 
Ration and Conſtraint; maſculine and generous ; 
pleaſant and chearful ; equal and uniform ; conſtant 


and ſteady ; magnanimous and brave; keeping on 


its own courſe, and never looking to the right hand, 
or to the left ; never ſtanding ſtill, or lackning, or 
quickning its pace ; upon the account of Wind or 
Weather ; Accidents and Occaſions may change, but 
This continues always the ſame. Tr 1s not in the 
—_ of any thing to alter or ſhake it ; my mean- 
ng is, that the Man's Judgment and Will are fixed 
and immutable ; and the Soul, where this Integrity 
hath taken up its Reſidence, isnever to be corrupted, 
or diverted to diſhoneſt purpoſes. For the Sincerity 
of the Heart is the Virtue we are treating of ; There 
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in Truth, 


it is lodged, by That we muſt judge ; for External |, 
Actions, and thoſe eſpecially that are of a publick 


Capacity and Importance, are of a Nature and Con- 
ſideration very different from this ; as I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to ſhew hereafter, when my Method brings 
me to treat of them diſtinaly. p 
®) 
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Of this I ſhall give. my Reader ſome deſcription, 
when I have firit defired him to recolle&t what was 
ſaid in the Preface; and that in agreement to the 
delign of this Treatiſe, I ſpeak of Probity and Wik- 
dom at preſent, as Virtues purely Human, ſuch as 
entitle a Man to the Character of an Honeſt or a 
prudent Man with regard to Civil Aﬀairs, and com- 
mon Converſation ;/ without any reſpect at all to 
the Chriſtian and more exalted ſenſe of the' thing, 
Of which nevertheleſs, though Foreign to the gene- 
ral Intent of my Book, I ſhall take occaſion to ſay 
ſome little matter, before I leave this Subjec. 

The true Spring and Source of this Probity is Na- 
ture; which obliges a man to be ſuch as he ought 
to be; that is, to conform, and govern himſelf ac- 
cording to her Dictates and Directions. For Nature 
maintains a twofold Character, and is at once a 
Miſtreſs to Command, and a Law to teach, and ſet 
us out our Duty. With regard to the former of 
theſe Capacities, there is an Internal, Univerſal, 
that 15, a natural Obligation incumbent upon every 
Man, to be an honeſt, ſincere Man, and ſo to an- 
{wer the End of his Creation. And This is an Ob- 
ligation ſo ſtrong, an Inducement ſo weighty, that 
no one need look for any greater, any additional 
Motives ; nor indeed is it poffible, to find any that 
deſerve greater Deference and Regard; any antece- 
dent to it, ſince its Validity is of the ſame date with 
our Selves, and both It and We came into the World 
together. Every Man ought to make it his buſineſs 


" and care to be a good Man, upon this very account, 


becauſe he is a Man ; for he who is regardleſs of this 
point, is a Monſter, renounces himſelf, reproaches 
his Nature, and in effe& ceaſes to be, what he ap- 
pears, and uſurps a Form, which of Right belongs 
not to him. This Probity muſt alſo be of its own 
growth, without Cultivating or Conſtraint ; that 1s, 
it muſt proceed from an Internal Principle, wht 
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God hath wrought into our Nature and Conſtitu- 
tion ; and not be the effet of Accident, or any 
foreign Inducement. No Man, whoſe Will is un- 
corrupt, would chuſe a thing in its declenſion, as 
debaſed and fallen from its natural Perfeion ; Tr is 
a Contradidtion to pretend a Man deſires a thing, 
and that he is indifferent at the ſame time, whether 
it be what it onght, and have all the Commendable 
Qualities of right belonging to it. A Man is folici- 
tous to have all his parts in their true Perfetion; his 
Head , his Eyes, bis Judgment, his Memory , his 
whole Body ; nay, the very Conveniences and Ac- 
coutrements belonging to that Body ; and ſhall his 
Will and his Conſcience be the only neglected things 
about him 2? Shall it be no part of his Care whether 
Theſe have their due Integrity or not ? I would have 
a Man reſolute in Goodneſs, though it were but 
purely upon his own account, and in regard to his 
Character as he is a Man; ſenſible, that to AR other- 
wiſe, is, as much as in him lies, to abandon and 
deftroy himſelf ; and thus Probity will be an Inter- 
nal Principle, as eſfential to, and of a piece with 
him, as He is with himſelf. No external Cauſe is 
capable of being a ſufficient Foundation for it, be- 
cauſe all ſuch are foreign and accidental; and as 
fuch are liable to Changes and Decays ; and when- 
ever the Foundation ſinks, the Superftructure muſt 
of neceflity tumble with it : If a Man be virtuous 
and juſt for the fake of his Reputation, or any other 
Advantage, What Obligation will this be to his Re- 
tirements, to his Solitary Actions? Take off the Hopes 
of his Virtue being known, and you either take off 
the whole thing, or cool, and check his vigour in 
the practice of it. - If fear of Laws and Puniſh- 
ments reftrain him ; put him but in a way to elude 
the Laws, and eſcape publick Diſcovery ; and what 
ſhall ſecure his Honeſty then ? So poor, fo precar'- 
ous ; fo uncertain a thing is this Occaſional Virtue: 

EF 2 And 
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And yet This is the Virtue in vogue, and what very 
few riſe beyond. As the World goes, *tis very well 
if all theſe Conſiderations will prevail upon Men to 
do what becomes them ; nay if their Actions be com- 
mendable or blameleſs, whatever their ſecret Diſpo- 
ſitions are. Now I expe, in the perſon whom this 
Treatiſe undertakes to form, a Probity that will ſtand 
upon its own bottom ; ſo firmly rooted, that you 
can no more ſeparate it from the Man , than you 
can his very human Nature it ſelf. I expect he 
ſhould never yield to do an Ill thing, though he could 
be aſſured it will never be known. For is it poflible 
to conceal it from himſelf? And if his own Con- 
ſcience be privy to it , what need any farther Wit- 
neſſes ? This One is more than all the World beſides. 
By the ſame reaſon he muſt be as obſtinately good, 
notwithſtanding any Recompence which would 
bribe him to be otherwiſe; for it is impoſlible he 
ſhould receive a valuable Conſideration in this Caſe ; 
| and nothing can be ſo near to him, as his own Ef- 
ſence, which Wickedneſs impairs and corrupts. To 
yield upon ſuch Temptations, is like the being con- 
tent with a very ill Horſe, provided a Man have an 
embroider'd Saddle. I mult therefore inſiſt upon it, 
that being a Man, and taking care to live as becomes 
one, that 1s, taking care to be a ſincere good Man, 
ſhould always go together, and be above the power 
of all the World to ſeparate them. This particular 
I think is ſufficiently urged, tet us now proceed to 
the next. 

Now the Model and Pattern , the Spring and 
Source of this Integrity, is the Law of Nature ; by 
which I mean Univerſal Equity and Reaſon, that 
Candle of our Maker lighted up in every breaſt, to 
guide, and ſhine in us perpetually. For This is the 
Dictate and Dire&tion of God himſelf ; He is the 
King, and This the Fundamental Law of the Uni- 
verſe, a Ray and Beam of the Divine Nature, that 
flows 
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flows from, and hath a- neceſſary Connection and 
Dependence upon that Eternal and Immutable Law, 
which the Almighty preſcribes to his own Actions. 
A Man that proceeds upon this Principle, 1s his own 
Rule ; for he ads in agreement witch the nobleſt 
and moſt valuable part of his Nature. "This Man's 
Honeſty is Eſſential to, and Inſeparable from him ; 
not precarious-and uncertain, and owing merely to 
Chance and Occaſion ; For this Light and Law is 
born with, and bred in us ; a piece of our Frame, 
and Original. Conſtitution ; and from thence ob- 
tains the Name of Nature, and the Law of Nature, 
Such a Man by conſequence will be a good Man 
conſtantly, and at all times ; his Virtue will be uni- 
form and even ; every Place, every Emergency will 
find him the ſame. For this Law of Nature is per- 
petual ; the Obligation of it is laſting and inviola- 
ble; the Equity and Reaſon of ic are Eternal ; 
written in large and indelible Characters ; no Acct- 
dent can deface them, no length of time waſte or 
wear them out ; even Wickedneſs ir felf, by the 
Cuſtomary Habits whereof the poſitive and additio- 
nal Improvements of this Law, are corrupted; yet 
cannot debauch, or exterminate theſe firſt and Na- 
tural Notions ; no Place, no Time can alter or dif- 
=» them ; but they continue every where the 
ame. The ColleRions inferred from them differ 
infinitely, but theſe firſt Principles themſelves, 
which are the Ground of all Moral Inſtitutions, ad- 
mit of no Change, no Increaſe, no Abatement ; 
no Fits and. Starts, no Ebbings and Flowings ; but, 
as they are a part of our Subſtance, ſo do they 
agree with what the Schools fay of all Subſtances in 
general, * that it is contrary to their nature 70 be more 


or Jeſs than they are. Why then, Vain Man, doſt 


* Subſtantia non recipir magis & minds. 
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thou trouble thy ſelf, to ſeek abroad for ſome Law 
and Rule to Mankind? What can Books or Maſters 
tell thee , which thou mighteſt not tell thy ſelf ? 
What can Study or Travel ſhew , which at the ex- 
pence of much leſs pains thou might'ſt not ſee at 
home, by deſcending into thy own Conſcience, and 
hearkning attentively to its Admonitions 2 When 
Tgnorance of this kind is pretended, the ſame Reply 
is fit for Thee, which would be given to a ſhuffling 
Debtor; who, when Payment is demanded , pro- 
feſles not to know how the Money became due, 
when all the while he hath the Bill about him : For 
thou carrieſt the Bond , and the particulars of thy 
Debt in thy own Boſom; and what thou ſeekeft In- 
formation of from others, canſt not bug know, if 
thou conſult thy Self. : 

To what purpoſe is all this Labour and Coſt ; the 
toilſome tumbling over of Codes , and Inſtitutes ; 
of Precedents, and Reports; of Statutes and Re- 
cords , when all theſes are contained in one ſmall 
portable Volume ? The 'Two Tables of 2ſes, the 
Twelve Tables of the Greeks, the Law written in 
the hearts of Them who had no Law; and in ſhort, 
all the Rules of Equity, and Good Laws, that have 
any where been enacted, and obtained in the World, 
are nothing elfe but Copies and Tranſcripts produ- 
ced in open Court, and publiſhed from that Origi- 
nal , which thou keepeſt cloſe within thee , and yet 
all the while pretendeft to know nothing of the 
matter; ſtifling and ſupprefling , as much as in thee 
lies, the Brightneſs of that Light, which ſhines with- 


in; and fo falling under the Condemnation of 


thoſe mentioned by the Apoſtle, 2yho hold, or detain 
the Truth of God in Unrightcouſneſs. Tf This have not 
been ſufficiently publiſhed, and promulged as loud, 
as clear, as intelligibly as other humane Laws, the 
only Reaſon is, that that Light which 1s really All- 
heavenly and Divine, hath been put under a m_—_ 
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that is, too much neglected, and induſtriouſly for- 
gotten. All other Inſtitutions are but ſo many Ri- 
yulets and Streams derived from this common Source : 
And although they be more viſible , and obvious , 
and expreſs, yet is not the Water they carry fo co- 
pious, nor ſo lively and pure, as that of che unſeen 
Spring within thy own Breaſt ; if thy own Negli- 
gence did not ſuffer it to waſte and dry up. Ir is 
not, I ſay, ſo Copious; for as on2 well obſerves, 
* What a world of Good Offices are there , which Piety, 
Humanity, Liberality , and Fidelity require from a Man, 
and yet no written or poſitive Law ever preſcribed £ Alas! 
how poor and ſcanty a thing is that Honeſty of your 
Formal and Hypocritical Pretenders , who ſtick to 
the Letter of the Law, and think, when That is ſa- 
tified , they have fully diſcharged their Duty ; 
whereas there are infinite Obligations incumbent up- 
on a Man, which no human Law ever binds upon 
him. Þ# He that 3s honeſt only in the Eye of the Law, 
bath but a wery ſlender ſort of Innocence to boaſt ; for the 
Meaſure of our Duty is of a much larger extent, than the 
Law can pretend to. © There are infinite Cafes un- 
* foreſeen ; ſudden Emergencies, and extraordinary 
* Conjunctures ; .the Occaſions and Circumſtances 
© whereof are too many and too intricate, for any 
© human Wiſdom to foreſee ; and much more im- 
© poſlible for it to make any competent Proviſion 
*for; fo that a Man muſt often be left to his own 
* Judgment and Diſcretion ; and, even where he is 
© not, a Good Man will ſometimes think the Rule 
© too narrow; and diſdain to confine or cramp-up 
© his Virtue within the Compaſs of that, which was 


* Quam multa Pijetas, Humanitas, Liberalitas, Fides exigunt, 
que extra Tabulas ſunt? 

+ Quim angufta Innocentia ad Legem bonum efle ; latius Of. 
ficiorum quam Juris patet Regula. | 
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* thought neceſſary to be impoſed upon every Com-, 
* mon Man.” And as this inviſible Fountain with- 
in is more exuberant and plenteous ; ſo is it more 
lively, and- pure, and ſtrong, than any of thoſe 
Streams derived from it. Of which we need but 
this ſingle Teſtimony ; That, whenever any Diſputes 
ariſe about the Interpretation and right Execution 
of a poſitive Law, the conſtant and beſt Method of 
Underſtanding the Equity and true Intent of it, is 
by running it back to its firſt Head, and obſerving 
what 1s moſt agreeable to the Law of Nature in the 
Caſe ; This is the Teſt and Touch, This the Level 
and the Truth, by which all the reſt are to be judg- 
ed. For, as we commonly ſay, * Reaſon is the Soul | 
and Life of the Law; here we find things clear and 
lIimpid in their Source, which when drawn out into 
Rivuiers, grow foul and ſullied, by all that Faction, | 
and Intereſt, Ambition , and ſerving of Parties, | 
which corrupt all human Sanctions and Eſtabliſh- 
ments. | 
And thus I have deſcribed to you a Real, Sub- 
ſrantial, Radical, Fundamental Honeſty ; born with 
us ; rooted in us; ſpringing from the Seed of Uni- 
verſal Reaſon. This in the Soul, is like the Spring 
and Balance in a-Clock, it regulates all its motions ; 
like the Natural Warmthin the Body, which ſuſtains 
and preſerves it ſelf, and is both its own Strength 
and Safety, and the Perſon's to whom it belongs. 
The Man that proceeds according to This, acts in 
conformity to the Will of God, in conſiftence and 
agreement with himſelf ; in compliance with Nature; 
and obedience to thoſe Rules, upon. which all Go- 
vernment and Civil Conſtitutions are founded ; he 
proceeds ſmoothly, gently, filently ; His Virtue 
draws little Obſervation perhaps , as-'it makes no 
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Noiſe ; but ſlides on, and keeps its Courſe, like a 
Boat carried down by the Courſe of the Water in 
a Calm day: Whereas all other forts of Virtue are 
the Products of Art and Accident, grafred into us 
by Diſcipline, and not of our own natural growth 
fickle and out of Temper , like the Intermitting 
Heat and Cold of a Fever ; they are acquired at 
firſt, and drawn out into exerciſe afterwards, by 
Chance and Occaſion , practiſed upon foreign and 
diſtant Conſiderations ; acting by ſudden ſtarts, and 
ſhort ſpurts; with Clamour, and Noiſe, with Hurry 
and Clutter, with Oftentation and Vainglory. 

And from hence we are led-to the true meaning 
of all thoſe Glorious things, which Philoſophers and 
Wiſe Men in ali Ages have ſaid of Nature : For 
what Doctrines are more common in the mouths of 
every one of them, than theſe, * That the way for a 
Man to live well, is to live agreeably to Nature; That @ 
perfect Conformity with Nature is the Supreme Good, the 
moſt exquiſite Happineſs Mankind are capable of ; That if 
we make Nature our Miſtreſs, and Guide, and conſtantly 
follow the Direftions ſh: gives, we ſhall never go amiſs ? 
By all which it is plain, that Nature is ſet to ſignify 
that Univerſal Reaſon and Equity, which is given 
for a Light to our Minds; and is both of that vaſt 
comprehenſion, as to contain under it the Seeds of 
all kind of Virtue, Probity, and Juſtice; The Com- 
mon Parent, that gives Birth to all wholſome and 
good Laws, all juſt and Equitable Judgments, that 
ever were or will be given; and alſo of that Clearneſs 
and Perſpicuity too, that Men of .the meaneft Ca- 
pacity and Attainments, might determine themſelves, 
and be conducted by it. Whatever ſcandalous or 


* Naturam fi ſequaris Ducem, nuſquam aberrabis., Bonum - 
- quod ſecundum Naturam. Omnia Viriz contra Naturam 
unt, 
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diſparaging Refleftions ſome may aſperſe Nature 
with, or how great a part of them ſoever this Cor- 
rupted State of it may deſerve, yet there is no doubt 
to be made, if we look back to their Original, and 
primitive Conſtitution, but all things were created 
and diſpoſed in the beft Order and Condition they 
were capable of; and had their firſt Motions toward 
Good infuſed and interwoven with their Being, and 
{trong Tendencies to the End they ought to aſpire 
after, This was the Work and Wiſdom of Nature; 
and from hence it is, that no Man who follows and 
obeys her Didates, can ever fail of obtaining and en- 
 joying the End, and true Happineſs proper to his 
Species. For after all; Men are naturally and origi- 
nally Good ; and when they follow Evil, they for- 
ſake Nature,. and are ſeduced by the falſe Allure- 
ments of Profit, or of Pleaſure: And becauſe Theſe 
are the two governing Motives, and ſuch as will be 
ſure to bear a powerful Sway in the World ; there- 
fore the Makers of Laws have always found it ne- 
ceſſary to propoſe two contrary Objects, that is, Re- 
ward and Puniſhment, to the Perſons whoſe Obe- 
dience they would engage. And the Deſign of Theſe 
is by no means to put a Violence upon their Walls, 
and ſo conſtrain them to act againſt natural Inclina- 
tion, as ſome weakly imagine ; bur it is in truth, to 
*reduce them to better ſenſe, and bring them back 
to that, which is not only the beft, but was the firſt 
and moſt natural Inclination of their Minds, till 
perverted by wicked and deceitful Appearances of 
Counterfeit Good. 

Nature without all Controverſy is a ſufficient 
Guide , a gentle 'Miſtreſs , capable of inſtructing 


Ces 


* Sapientia eſt in Naturam converti ; & ea reſtitui unde publi- 
cus Error expulerit. Ab il}& non deerrare, ad illius Legem Ex- 
emplumque formari ſapientia eſt, 
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every one of us, in all the Branches of our Duty, 
provided we would but be as careful to hearken to 
its Admonitions; to exert, and keep it awake and 
active. There is no need for Us to beg or to bor- 
row from Art and Learning, thoſe Means, and Re- 
medies, and Rules, which are neceſſary for the good 
Government of our ſelves; for each of us can ſubſiſt 
and live by himſelf ; his own proper Stock is ſuih- 
cient to maintain him. A Happy, and a Contented 
Life is indeed what every one does and ſhould aim 
at ; but theſe are Bleflings by no means entailed up- 
on Learning, or Parts, or Greatneſs, or Honour ; a 
Man may attain them, and never ſee the face of a 
Court, or a City. There 1s a Proportion common 
and natural to all, which 1s enough for this pur- 
poſe ; and All beyond that, however valuable, as 
additional Advantages, are yet by no means neceſia- 
ry; we can dovery well without them ; and which 
is worſe , we are fo far from doing very well upon 
their account, that they do but increaſe our Trou- 
bles and our Difficulties, and do us more Hurt than 
Good. How many plain, and ignorant, and mean 
Men do we ſee, that live with more ſenſible Plea- 
ſure and Satisfaction , more ſedate and undiſturbed 
both in their Minds and Fortunes ; and upon occa- 
ſion can meet, and encounter Poverty or Pain, Dan- 
ger or Death, with a better Grace, and greater Com- 
poſure, than the molt Learned, and celebrated Phi- 
loſophers? And if one take the pains to obſerve it 
nicely, you will find more frequent Inſtances, more 
eminent Patterns of Patience, and Conftancy, and 
Evenneſs of Temper, among plain Ceuntrey Peo- 
ple, and thoſe of mean Condition, than all the 
Schools can boaſt of. Theſe are ſimple and unaffet- 
ed, they go on where Nature leads, are influenced 
by the Reaſons ſhe ſuggeſts, and the Imprefiions ſhe 
makes, without creating new and imaginary Trou- 
bles. They feel no more than isro be felt, and uſe 

no 
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no Art and Induſtry to torment themſelves ; Their 
Paſſions are low , and quiet, and ſmooth, in com- 
pariſon of Theirs who take pains to rufflle them 
and eſteem it a piece of Bravery to indulge and 
blow them up ; and ſo they go on in all their Af 
fairs more calmly and conſiderately , without Heat, 
or Diſorder ; whereas others look big and bluſter, do 
every thing with Pomp and Hurry ; are in perpetual 
Agitation and Alarm , and keep themſelves and all 
Mankind awake. One of the greateſt Maſters, and 
moſt exquiſite Improvers of Nature was Socrares, as 
Ariſtotle was proportionably Eminent for Art and 
Learning. Each of theſe in their reſpeive Province: 
was wonderful ; but it is obſervable, that Socrates 
took a plain, and natural way, inſinuated himſelf b 
vulgar Arguments, familiar Similitudes, an eaſy 
Style ; and, by talking as a downright Countrey 
Fellow, or a good diſcreet Woman would have done, 
did not only ſuit himſelf better to the Capacities of 
Men, but laid down ſuch uſeful Precepts, and Rules 
of a Virtuous Life; ſuch powerful Antidotes againſt 
all manner of Sufferings, and Accidents , that the 
Strength and Vigor of them was never yet improved, 
nor the Succeſs, exceeded, ſhall I ſay? No, not fo | 
much as matched ; or any thing like it invented by 
all che Study and Acquired Learning in the World. 

But alas! we are fo far from truſting to the Gui- 
dance of Nature, that we never ſo much as give it 
the Hearing. The Violence put upon it, and the 
intractable Temper of Vice and Extravagance, of 
unruly Appetites, perverſe Diſpoſitions, and depra- 
ved Wills, which are eternally ſtriving to choak, 
and ſuppreſs, nay quite to deface, and utterly to ex- 
cinguiſh, as much as in them lies, the Light within; 
that mortify and kill the very ſeeds of Virtue; theſe 
are too groſs to come within the preſent Account. 
My Complaint 1s, that whereas the Concurrent 
Advice  ; all Wiſe men hath been to follow Na- 
reure 
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ture, the Generality of Mankind run away from it. 
We let it ſleep, and ruſt upon our hands; play Tru- 
ant, While we may learn at home ; and chuſe to beg 
our Improvement abroad, to have recourſe to Study 
and Art, which are comparatively fordid and deſpi- 
cable ways of attaining Knowledge, rather than 
content our ſelves with an Independent and noble 
Wiſdom, which is generous, and of our own Growth. 
We have all of us a buſy turbulent Spirit, that"af- 
fets to be ever managing, and governing, and will 
have a hand in every thing ; this is variable and 
humorſome, perpetually buſtling, and reſtleſs ; fond 


. of Novelty, and Diſguiſe; inventing, adding, al- 


tering ; never pleaſed long with the ſame thing, 
nor ever content with pure Nature, and unaffetted 
Simplicity ; but a Contemner and Vilifier of Plain- 
neſs, as if it were not poflible for any thing to be 
Good, which is void of Art, and Cunning, and 
nice Contrivance. Thus * Virtue, which is genuine, in- 
ſtead of the Frankneſs and Openneſs peculiar to it, is cor- 
rupted and changed into dark and crafty Speculation. 
And beſides all this, One Fault more we are tainted 
with ; which is, The Diſeſteem of every thing in 
general, which is the product of our own Soil ; 
What we can have for nothing is worth nothing ; it 
muſt be far fetched and dear bought, to recommend 
it: Foreign things only can pleaſe; and in agree- 
ment with this Whimſey it is, that we prefer Art be- 
fore Nature ; which is in effe&t, To ſhut out the 
Sun when ſhining in its Strength, and to light up 
Candles at Mid-day. All which Follies and Extra- 
vagant humours are owing to One more; which is a 
Weakneſs. in a manner entail'd upon the whole 
World ; That, I mean, of eſtimating things, not ac- 


_ * Simplex 11a & aperga Virtus in obſcuram & ſolertem Scien- 
tiam verſa ef}. | 
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cording to their real and intrinfick Value,. but on- 
ly according tothe Shew, and Figure,and Noiſe they 
make ; which is to renounce our _—— and 
Experience, and in effe& to give our ſelves up to be 
determined by the Common Opinion, of thoſe, 
who areleaſt qualified to know or judge at all. 

Nor does this Folly ſtop here ; but we proceed to 
yet higher degrees of Infolence ; we even trample 
Nature under foot, diſdain, deſpiſe, and are perfe- 
ly aſhamed of it; are nice in Poſitive and National 
Laws, and diſregard thofe thatare Natural and Uni- 
verſal, Nay, for the ſake of bringing Ceremony 
and Form into Reputation, (which is a moſt horrible 
Indignity,and very Contemptuous Treatment); We 
cancel and condemn a Law of God's making, to 
advance Laws of Civility and Good Manners of our 
own forging. Thus Art carries away Nature ; the 
Shadow is of greater Conſideration with us. than the 
Body ; and the Air and Face of things, than the 
Solidity and Subſtance. We take great care to cover 
and conceal ſome things that are natural, that we 
may not give offence ; we bluſh at the very found 
of fome words in modeſty and good breeding; and 
yet we are under no Fears, no reſtraint of doing 
things unlawful, and unnatural. To keep us at as 

reat a diſtance from ſome ſorts of Sins as is poſit» 
ble, we are not allowed ſo much as to name the 
parts employed in them ; and yer after all this foru- 
puious thyneſs, How many are there who never 
boggle in the leaft at abandoning themfelves to 
all manner of Debauchery and Laſciviouſneſs ? Ic 
was an old Complaint of the Stoicks, that though 
fome very natural and innocent A@ions of Life 
were induſtrioufly concealed ; yet Many others were 
named without a bluſh, which yet were in their own 
tature wicked and abominable ; and what beth Na- 
ture and Reaſon deteit ; ſuch as Perjury, Treachery, 
Cheating, Lying, Murther, and the like. We may 
| umprove 
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improve the Complaint, by adding, that in Our days 
Men pretend «to more nicety in Converſation; bur 
theſe really wicked things, they do not only menti- 
on without Shame, but a& without Fear. Nay, 
even in Treaſons and Affaflinations, thoſe blackeſt 
of all Villains make pretenſions to Ceremony, and 
think themſelves obliged to Murther in point of Ho- 
nour and Duty ; and when this is done, that it be 
done with ſome ſort of Decency. Prodigious Im- 
pudence and Folly ! That Injuſtice ſhould complain 
of Incivility ; and Malice think it ſelf wronged by 
Indiſcretion. Does not the Art of Ceremony then 
plainly prevail over Nature, and ſhew, that its In- 
fluence is much ſtronger upon corrupt Mankind ? 
Ceremony forbids us to expreſs ſome things which 
Nacure allows and juſtifies, and we ſubmit contented- 
ly ; Nature and Reaſon would reſtrain us from 
wicked and miſchievous actions, and no body obeys, 
or at all regards them. This is manifeſtly to Profti- 
tute our Conſciences, and abandon all diſtinctions, 
all common ſenſe of Good and Evil ; and yet at the 
ſame time think our ſelves obliged to put on a modeſt 
Face, and look grave and demure. As if it mattered 
not, what we are within, ſo nothing appear amiſs 
in our Countenance ; and the ſetting our looks in 
Form, were of more conſequence, than the Inno- 
cence of our Souls. This Hypotheſis is moſt Mon- 
ſtrous and Abſurd, and Nature cannot furniſh us 
with an Incongruity like it, in all the Creatures that 
ever God made. My meaning is not here, what 
ſome may maliciouſly repreſent ir, to find fault with 
that Decency and Ceremony, which gives an Orna- 
ment and Beauty to our Actions, and ought there- 
fore to be ſtrialy regarded. Burt my Complaint is 
like that of our Saviour to the Phariſees ; Ye Hypo- 
crites, ye make clean the outſide of the Cup and Platter, 
_ ought. ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
WIAONE + 
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10, One very fad effe of this ſo general Alteration, || al 
and Corruption of our firſt Notions and Principles, || 0 

is, That we are now come to that miſerable paſs, 
as to have no Footſteps of pure Nature left diſcernible | u 
among us. Inſomuch that we are wonderfully per- n 


plexed, and at a loſs, What and How many thoſe || li 
Laws are, which ſhe preſcribes to us. The peculiar || 9 
Character, by which the Law of Nature uſed to be |} t: 
diſtinguiſhed from all others, is that of Univerſal | \ 
Approbation and Conſent. For it muſt needs be || © 
ſuppoſed, that what this Common Mother and Mi- || b 
ſtreſs of us All, had really enacted and appointed for || p 
our Rule, would be readily obeyed by all her Chil- 
dren; that in This there would be, as it were, One 
Heart and One Soul ; and not only everv Nation and 
Countrey, but every private Man would come in, 
and live in perfe&t Agreement with it. 

Now, if we come to examine matter of Fact in 
this Caſe, we ſhall ſcarce find any one thing in the 
world, which is not ſomewhere or other diſapproved 
and contradicted ; not by a few particular Perſons 
only, nor by one ſingle Nation, but in ſeveral entire 
Countries ; And on the other hand, there 1s not any 
thing in Our Apprehenſion fo prodigious and unnay- 
ral, but ſome Countries have entertained it, and gi- 
ven it not only the Countenance of a favourable 
Opinion, but the Authority of Cuſtom and Com- 
mon practice too. Neglect of increaſing their Fa- 

miles, and Indifference in point of Poſterity ; the 
| Murthering of their own Parents, of their own 
Children, nay of their own Selves; Marrying 
with the neareſt Relations; Pilfering and Stealing ; 
Commerce and publick Societies of Robbers ; pub- 
Iick Bartering away one's Liberty, ſelling and letting 
out their Bodies, and that in Perſons of both Sexes; 
Theſe are things in the opinion of moſt People 
very monſtrous and deteſtable z and yet there are 
ſeveral Nations, which do not only connive at and 
allow, 
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allow, but uſe them ſo, as to make them the Cuſtom 
of the Country. - 

What courſe then can we take, or which way ſhall 
we turn our ſelves to find out Nature and its Origi- 
nal Inſtitutions ? *Tis plain, our own Species have 
little ſigns of it left; and if there be any Impreflt- 
ons of this kind ftill unworn out, we muſt expect 


| to meet with them only in Brutes, who want the 


Mercury we have, and ſo have not debauched and 
corrupted their primitive Conſtitution , by a trou- 
bleſome and reſtleſs Spirit, by the pretended Im- 
provements of Art, nor the Real Fopperies of Ce- 
remony. All which we have indulged to fo extrava- 
gant a degree, that there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpeR, 
whether even Beaſts are altogether fo ſound, as they 


ſhould be in this point ; and if the keeping fo ill | 


Company as Mankind have not in ſome degree 


drawn upon Them the Infe&tion of our Follies. 


The reſt of the Creation however follow Nature 
entirely ; they are content to ſtick and abide by that 
Firſt and Univerſal Order, and Rule, which the 


Great Author and Governor of all, thought fit to 


eſtabliſh, and appoint. Man is the only fa&tious and 
diſcontented Creature ; he breaks in upon the Con- 
dition and good Government of the World; and 
while he profeſſes to mend and poliſh what Nature 
hath preſcribed, he confounds all with his Freedom of 
Will, and Gallantry of Spirit ; ceaſes to be regular 
upon pretence of being more refined ; and deſtroys 
Nature, while he goes about to exalt and add to it. 

In a word then, True Honeſty and Integrity, 
That which is the very Foundation and Support of 
Wiſdom, conſiſts in following Nature, that is, to 
ſay, ating in agreement with right Reaſon. The 
Happineſs, the Aim, the End, That wherein all the 
Eaſe, the Liberty, the Contentment of the Mind is 
compriſed ; and to be ſhort, the utmoſt perfetion we 
are capable of in tt;zs World, :— to govern Our —_ 
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and Ations by the Rules which Nature hath ſet us; 
and keeping the Order of our Creation. And that Or- 
der conſiſts in this, That the meaner and more roſs 
Apperites ſhould be kept in due Subjeftion, and that 
which is the moſt excellent part of our Nature, 
ſhould controut and Bear ſway. That 'is, When 
Reaſon governs Senfe, and Truth is preferred before 
falſe and empty Appearatices. And as'the Needle, 
when touch d with the Load-itone, reſts at no Point 


' but the Nob; And by fixing there becomes a Guide 
» o k > o » 
o Man is never in his 


to Sailors in their Courſe : 
due Poſition, when his Eyes are not fixed upon this 
Primitive, this Divine, this Univerſal Law of Human 
Nature. For That is the proper Compaſs, to dire& 
his Inclinations and Opinions by ; and all the other 
helps he enjoys, are but ſo many freſh Lamps kind- 
kd at this Original Light, oO 


© Now although This be a Power from which no 


Man is excluded, yet I cannot but acknowledge, that 
the putting it'in pra&ice, and bringing the Endea- 
vours of this kind to 'good effect, is not in every 
Man's 'power . equally. Some do it with much 
greater Eaſe and Succeſs than others. There are a 
fort of Perſons, who ſeem 'to be made for Virtue; 
their Cotnpglexion and whole Conſtitution diſpoſes 
and fits them for it. Their Tempers ate fo well 


mixed, ſo naturally ſweet and gentle, that they feel I 


in theinſelves a ſtrong Inclination' , 'and an Original 
Propenſity: to Goodneſs and Integrity, without any 
pains'to. bend their 'Aﬀedtions by Art, or to ſubdue 
and corre. them' by Diſcipline and Study. © This 
happy Fratne. of Mind is what I conceive to be prin- 
cipally owing to the firſt Formation of the*Parts 
the Proportions and Compoſition of the Spirits and, 
Humours ; 'and afterwards, 'to the proper and kindly 
Nouriſhment of a' good Milk, and the Care and 
Management of chetr Infancy. and firſt Beginnings 
o; Evucatioa.': And thoſe, who are thus inclined 
BR Ee: es IR 
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to follow and comply with Nature and Reaſon, who 
bear a ſecret Reverence to its Di&ates, and find little 
or no difficulty in ſubmitting, are the Perſons = 
ly meant, when we ſpeak of the H ppineſs of good- 
tempered Men ; and ſuch as we ſay, Nature hath 
been kind, or partial to. This natural and ſponta- 
neous Honeſty now, which comes as it were into 
the World with us, is properly called Good Difpoſiti- 
on, the Quality of a Soul and Body well put toge- 
ther, and of Humours duly moderated ; Ir is a 
Sweetneſs , Eaſineſs, and Gentleneſs of Temper. 
By which I would not be ſo miſtaken, as to be 
thought to make no difference between this, and a 
Sofrneſs, which is indeed an effeminate, ſottiſh, un- 
concerned , and vitious Eaſineſs of Mind ; which is 
managed and led by the Noſe ; hath no Courage, 
no Choice of it's own ; ſtrives to carry fair and be- 
come agreeable to every body, and above all things 
declines giving offence to any ; that will not do an 
Att of Virtue and Juſtice, if it be likely to diſpleaſe; 
nor dares refuſe the wickedeſt and moſt unbecoming 
Compliances, when the Favour and Opinion of Men 
lye at ſtake : Theſe Perſons have no regard in the 
Earth for Equity or Reaſon, the Merits of the 
Cauſe, or the Service of the Publick ; but all their 
Conſiderations are fixed upon the Conſequences, as 


| totheir own private Intereſt, and they look no far- 


ther, than who is like tobe obliged or difobliged, 
by what they do. It is of ſuch wretched, poor- 
ſpirited, Complaiſant Perſons, that you hear People 
frequently give that falſe and moſt unjuſt Commen- 
dation ; Oh he is a wonderful good Man ! for he is 
kind even to the worſt and wickedeſt Men ; where- 
as indeed This Charge is much more deſerved and 
true of them ; that ſuch a Man cannot be a Good 
Man, becauſe he is not ſevere to ill Men, but encou- 
rages their Villany by his Mildnefs, and falſe ſhew 
Good nature. Such a Goodneſs as this is, ſhou!d 
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rather be called Hzrmleſsneſs, for it is juſt like that 
Quality of little Children, and Sheep, and ſuch 
other Beaſts, as we commonly call poor, innocent, 
ſimple Creatures. But the true Sincerity and Honeſty 
I am ſpeaking of, hath a very different Character 
it is a maſculine, brave, vigorous, and active Good- 
neſs of Mind; a ſtrong conſtant Aﬀection, an eaſy, 
ready Inclination, by which the Soul embraces, and 
ſtands always bent to that which is conſonant to 
Reaſon and Nature; and Nature in this ſenſe is but 
another word for Goodneſs, and Equity, and Juſtice. 
Again: There are many Inſtances, on the other 
hand, of Perſons fo croſs and ill contrived, that one 
would be tempted to think them Monſters in Human 
Form. They have a Diſpoſition ſingular and by them- 
ſelves, ſo very rough and unmanageable, as if fome 
evil Genius had ſhuffled them up together, in perfeR 
Contradidtion, and deſpight of Nature. In ſuch 
Circumſtances there 1s great difficulty 5 This vitious 
Diſpoſition muſt be cured and corrected ; the Harſh- 
neſs of it ſweetned; its wild and bruitiſh. Rough- 
neſs tamed and made gentle; its crooked, and ſtiff, 
and irregular Humours bended and bowed down,and 
made flexible and complying with the ftreight Rule 
and Plan of Univerſal Nature ; which is the true 
Level and Standard, Men ſhould bring themſelves to, 
And the propereſt Remedy for effe&ing this Cure is 
for ſuch People to betake themſelves to the Study of 
Philoſophy ( as Socrates did ) and tothe ſerious .and 
reſolute practice of ſevere Virtue ; which is a con- 
ſtant Combat with Perverſeneſs of Temper; a pain- 
ful and vigorous confli& with all manner of Vice; a 
laborious Study and Exerciſe of the Mind; that re- 
quires a great deal-of Time and Toil, indefatigable 
Diligence, and ſtric& Diſcipline. YVirrue is attended 
with Hardſhip, and employed upon a ſubje&}, that can ne- 
wc be eaſy z Labour and Sweat watch perpetually at the Gate 
of Iirtue, and no Entrance is to be altained but by their 
Means 
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means; Tay ſome of the Anticnts to tliis purpoſe. 

And again : The Gods have ſet a high price upon Virtue, 

and ſold it dear to Mankind, at the expence of great Ia- 

bour and trouble; Now the End of all this Severity 

and Pains, which I propoſe to Men of this unkind- 

ly Compoſition, is not to graft in a freſh Fruit upon 

the Crab-ſtock, not to introduce, TI mean, a new, 

foreign , or artificial Honeſty , and conſequently 

ſuch a one, as (according to the account already 

given of this matter, ) would at the beſt be but oc-. 

caſional and accidental only, and fo, far ſhort of 

that ſubſtantial and perfe& Integrity I atn aiming 

at : But the Deſign and effe& of this Study muſt be 

to clear the Ruſt and Rubbiſh, to take away Obſtru-, 

ions, not to create, but to awaken the Powers of 

Nature ; to ſnuff and trim this Lamp within, which 

is foul, and burns dim ; and toquicken all thoſe ori- 

ginal Seeds of Goodneſs, that have been long kept 

down, and almoſt quite choaked and killed, either 

by any vitious Habit in particular, or by fome perſo- 

nal Indiſpoſition, and natural Defe&. For the Eyes 

of the Mind are like thoſe of the Body ; the viſive 

Faculty is formed with them, and inherent from the 

Beginning ; and therefore the way of helping the 

Sight, is not to add any thing new, but to remove 

the Films that grow over the Pupil ; as a Man wipes 

away the Duſt from a Looking-Glaſs, to make the 

Reflexion clear and ftrong. Wn 34 
From this Repreſentation of the Caſe we may per- Three De 

ceive, that True Integricy may be diſtinguiſhed into Perf, . | 

two forts; The One Natural, eaſy, gentle, andeven, 7 

which isproperly called a Good Temper ; The Other 


is acquired, full of difficulty, attained by labour and 
much pain, and This is termed Virtue ; to both 


which we may add a Third,which is a kind of Com- 
pound of the Two former, and fo there will be 
Three Degrees of Perfection in the Caſe before us. 
Fhe Firſt and Loweſt is an Eaſineſs of Temper, a 
Cz 3 Mind 
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Mind ſo well diſpoſed , as to have naturally and of 
its own accord, a diſreliſh and averſion to all man- 
ner of Extravagance and Vice ; and this we may 
call Goodneſs, or Innocence. The Second and next 
Stage, which we call Virtue, conſiſts in the Art and 
Labour of Prevention , ſetting it ſelf with all its 
Force and Vigour, to guard the Avenues, to hinder 
the Advances of Vice, and check the very firſt Mo- 
tions of the Paſſions, when they grow mutinous 
and if the Infurre&ion be actually begun, to muſter 
and arm all a Man's Forces to ſtop, and quell, and 


= reduce them. The Third and Higheſt degree of all 


is a Mixture of Noble Reſolution,and a Happy Tem- 
per ; fo that the Man from both theſe met together, 
is fo excellently well diſpoſed, as not only to conti- 
ne2 impregnable, but to be free even from Attacks, 
Not ſome: as a Temptation riſes to give him Trou- 
ble ; the very Secds of Vice are quite rooted out. 
Virtue is the only , the Natural Growth of this 
proſperous Soil; and becomes not the Habit, ſo 
much as the Complexion and Conſtitution of the 
Man, This Laſt may juſtly be ſtyled Perfe&ion; 
Thisand the Firſt kind do thus far reſemble one ano- 
ther, and are both very differing from the Second 
That they are ſilent and ſtill, without difficulty, and 
without ſtruggle , the natural Air, and conſtant 
Courle of the Man, a cheap and eaſy Virtue, that 
coſts him little or nothing ; whereas the Second isa 
perpetual Conflict, and dwells in the midſt of Hur- 
rv and Alarms, and Battels. The laſt and moſt per- 
fect of theſe Degrees, is acquired by a long and 
painful Study , a ſerious and conſtant Exerciſe of 
the Rules of Philoſophy, added to a Good, and 
Generous, and Noble Nature, largely and liberally 
furniſhed ; and a Mind enriched with all manner of 
good Diſpoſitions. For in this Caſe Both muſt con-. 
cur; Nature and Induſtry muſt each do their part ; 
and it cannot be entirely the work of one of theſe, 
not 
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riot all infuſed , nor all acquired. This is the End; 
which. all the old. Philoſophers propoſed ro their 
Studies; but above all the reſt, the 'Sroick and Epicu- 
rean Sect, ( TI make no ſcruple of ſaying the latter 


did it as well as the former, though this I confeſs! 


might ſeem ſtratige, had we riot the Teſtimony of 
Seneca, and ſeveral other Ancient Writers in confir- 
mation of: it. ) Theſe gallant Men look'd upon Dif- 
race and Contempt, Waht and Sickneſs , Pains, 
and Tortures, nay even Death it ſelf; to be Toys 
and Trifles, fit for none but Fools-and Children: to 
be anxious or concerned about. They did-not only 
deſpiſe them, and endure -them with Patience-and 
Conſtancy, and gain an abſolute Conqueſt over all 
the Troubles and Difficulties of them , whenever 
they made the Aſſault-;z bur they went out into the 
Field, they ſought and provoked themi, Rejoiced in, 
as well-as Triumphed over them.- They look'd up+ 
on theſe Encounters as neceffary Breathinps for their 
Virtue, to keep it in Exerciſe and Vigour ; .and by 
the frequency of ſuch Engagements, did not only 
ſecure and eſtabliſh chat Virtue, and render ic Firm, 
and Steady , and Severe, ( as Cato ind forhe other 
renowned Stoicks for inſtance did ). but even Cheer- 
ful and Gay ; and if that be not an improper exprefli. 
on, wanton and full of play, by the perte&-Maſtery 
they had got over all external Accidents and Things. 

Upon the ſtating of the whole Caſe, and compa- 
ring: theſe Three together, ſome who have bur jim- 
perfe& apprehenfions of che noble Height and true 
Excellence of the Third Degree , have beer: inchi- 
ned to think, that the Second was the moſt Honou- 


fable, and to be valued above eitherof the Reſt; by 


teaſon of the Difficulties and Dangers it contends 
with, and the many painful and laborious Struggles 


the Attainment of it colts. . And, as. Mereilus {aid, 
that the Doing Evil was a deſpicabie thing, becauls 
*$ 4 28 > - . : Ry 4 . Saw. aeY x ". 

It was the Effet of Cowardice and Lazineſs; to. 
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the Doing Well, where it is without the expence of 
Trouble and Hazard, is lgok'd upon by theſe per- 
{ons, as too vulgar and cheap a thing ; but the at- 
tempting and goingtchrough with it, in deſpight of 
Hazards and Troubleſome Oppoſitions , and where 
theſe attack us in great number, and labour hard to 
obſtruct, and deter us from our Duty ; This is the 
Commendation of a Good, and a Virtuous Perſon 
indeed. * Whatever is excellent is Difficult, was, we 
know, the uſual Saying of the Nobleſt Philoſopher. 
But to deal plainly, and ſpeak the Truth of the mat- 
ter, the Difficulty of obtaining any thing doesby no 
means alter the nature, or add to the real and in- 
trinſick value of the thing it ſelf ; nor is it, as. I 
have taken occaſion formerly to obſerve, any juſt 
and warrantable Cauſe for raiſing it in our Eſteem. 
Nay it is beyond all Controverſy certain on the 
other ſide, that Natural Excellencies are much more 
deſirable, and better than thoſe that are ſtudied and 
acquired. That it 15 much more Brave, and Great, 
and Divine to a& by the motions and ſpontaneous 
Perfections of Nature, than with the moſt exquiſite 
Dexterity and niceſt Improvements of Art; in an 
eaſy, free, equal, and uniform manner, than with 
laborious Efforts, uncertainly, and with Doubt, and 
Danger, and Perplexity of Thought. - It is in the 
former of theſe two Senſes, that we term Almighty 
God Good, His Excellencies are his Nature, Eſfen- 
tial to him; and if They could ceaſe, he muſt ceaſe 
to Be. And therefore to call not Him only, but 
even the Bleſſed Angels, and the Spirits of Juſt Men 
made perfe&, Virtuous; is a Diminution and Diſpa- 
ragement to them. Theirs is properly Goodneſs 


too, but Virtue is a Title too low for the Happineſs 


of unſinning Perfection , a State of Indefedtibility, 
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and above the reach of all Temptation. *Tis true 

indeed, in the Condition we now live, where Dan- 

gers ſurround, and threaten, and Frailties betray us 

perpetually ; Virtue makes ſomewhat of noiſe and 

clutter, and is forced to act with ſome Vehemence ; 

and this gives it the Preference before Smooth and 
Still Goodneſs. For the generality of people always 
meaſure the Excellence of a Thing bv the Shew, 
and the Difficulty z; and admire that moſt, which 
coſts deareſt 5 bur this is a falſe-method of judging ; 
and we are not much to wonder, if They are wrong 
here, who indeed are generally fo in all their Eſti- 
mations of Men and Things. For theſe great Swel- 
ling Performances, that look ſo big, and ſeem to be 
all zeal and fire, are not ſubſtantial, nor to the pur- 
poſe ; They are no part of true Honeſty, nor the 
Produds of that fix'd Principle we are ſpeaking of ; 
but rather intemperate Heats, and Feveriſh Fits, very 
different from that Wiſdom we are now in queſt of, 
which is healthful and moderate, gentle and calm, 
equal and uniform. 

Thus much may ſuffice to be ſaid of Honeſty or 
Sincerity in general ; For as to the ſeveral parts of 
it, and the particular Duties reſulting from thence, 
they will come under our Conſideration in the Third 
Book, and particularly, when we ſhall treat of the 
Virtue of Juſtice. 

And here I find my ſelf under an Obligation, of 
diſcharging my Promiſe, in the neceſlary Addition 
of what follows in this Paragraph. To ſilence ( if 
it be poſſible ) the unjuſt Malice, and diſadvantagi- 
ous Character caſt upon-me by ſome who find fault 
with my ( as they think them ) Extravagant Com- 
mendations of Nature ; as if This were able to do 
every thing, and noother Afliltances were required. 
To theſe perſons ic might ſuffice to reply , that by 
Nature T underſtand ( as was obſerved before ) the 
God of Nature , and the Didtates of Eternal ons 
on, 
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ſon, written and engraved in every Heart by His 
Almighty Hand: FT might alſo alledge, that the Sub- 
jet of this Book- iz only Natural , and Human; 
and that the Author is not obliged by his Deſign to 
concern .himſelf with ahy Virtues properly Divine, 
or the Advantages above the power of Nature: to 
confer. But waving all this, I readily acknowledge, 
that to render the Virtte and Integrity I have been 
deſcribing compleat , and give it all the Perfections 
It 15 capable of, one thing more is neceſſary : The 
Grace of God TI mean ; which muſt, animate and 
invigorate this Goodneſs and Probity ; ſhew it in 
all its luſtre ; give the finiſhing ſtroke, refine and 
exalt it from a mere Moral to a Chriſtian Virtue. 
This renders it accepted at the Throhe of Heaven, 
approved of God , capable of an Eternal Recom- 
pence; and fo crowns it both with Perfetion here, 
and a Reward hereafter. Tt is not eaſy to find Ap- 
poſite Reſemblances for Things which cannot preſent 
themſelves to us by any ſenſible Ideas : But if yort 
will pardon the meanneſs of the Compariſon, F 
ſhould almoſt venture, to compare the Probity here 
inſiſted on , to a Skilful Maſter, who touches the 
Keysof an Organ, with abſolute Accuracy and Art; 
but all to no purpoſe ; the Inftrument is dumb, till 
the Wind expreſs the Excellence of his Hand, by gi- 
ving Sound to the Inſtrument ; and making that 
Melody, which all his Maſtery in playing was not 
able to do without it. . Thus Moral Virtue is but a 
ſort of Speculative Perfe&Rion, till the Grace of God 
inſpire, and enable us to put itin Practice, and pro- 
duce the Fruits of it. | 

Now This is a Blefling, which does not conſiſt 
in refined Thought , nice Notions , and long or 
learned Difcourtes ; it is nor to be acquired by Rule, 
or the merhods of Human Induſtry and Art, nor 
can we attain to it by our own Labour and Toll; the 
urmolſt we can do 15 to pr.pare, and endeavour to 

| qualify 
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qualify our ſelves duly for the receiving it ; for after 
All, Receive it we muſt; It is a Gift that comes 
down from on high, and the very Name of Grace is 
deſigned to repreſent to us the Good Will of the 
Donor, and that the Gift is entirely free. Our part 
is to ask, to ſeek, to implore it, with all imaginable 
Humility, and the moſt fervent Deſires we are ca- 
pable of. To proſtrate our ſelves before the Throne 
of Grace , and with the utmoſt. Contention of 
Heart and Voice to ſay, © Vouchſafe, O my God, 
*in thy Infinite Goodneſs to look down with an 
© Eye of Mercy and Pity upon thy poor Servant 
© Accept and grant my Deſires, affilt my weak En- 
© deavours, and crown thoſe good Inclinations 
© which are originally derived from Thee : The 
© Law by which I ſtand obliged , the Light by 
© whichT am inſtructed in my Duty, are of thy Or- 
© dering ; thou haſt ſtamped our Nature with theſe 
© Impreflions of Good and Evil, and ſhined in our 
* hearts by thy Precepts; O give Succeſs to thy 
© own Inſtitution, and finiſh the work thou haſt be- 
* gun ; thatſo the Glory and the Fruit may redound 
*to thePlanters uſe, and thou may'ſt be firſt and laſt 
*inall my Actions and Deſigns, my Thoughts and 
* my Defires. Water me abundantly with thy 
« Grace, and take me for thy own, that I who am 
© of my ſelf. miſerable, 2nd poor, and naked, and 
© blind, and weak, may be able to do even all 

* things, through Chriſt, who ſtrengtheneth me. 
Theſe are proper Addreſſes upon ſuch an occaſion, 
but the propereſt and moſt probable method to ob- 
tain them , that is, to incline the Compaſlion of 
God, and diſpoſe him to gratify ſuch Deſires , will 
be ſtrict Moral Honeſty, and a Conſcientious Obſer- 
vation of the Law of Nature to the beſt of our 
power: For this, though ic be not an abſolutely 
Meritorious Cauſe, is yet a Conditional one, and a 
good Preparation for the receiving Supernatural Af- 
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ſiſtances ; as Matter ready diſpoſed is cloathed with 
the Form, and the Vegetative and Senſitive Soul deri- 
ved from our Parents, lead the way, and put all 
things in readineſs, for the Acceflion of the Ratio- 
nal and Intelletual one, which proceeds from God. 
Thus Human Wiſdom is the Introduction to Divine, 
Philoſophy the Handmaid to Religion, the Natural 
and Moral Duties of a Man ſubſervient and Inftru- 
mental to the Liberty of a Chriſtian, the Light, and 
Favour of the Children of God. He who does his 
beſt in the matters of Reaſon, and Morality, gives 
God an occaſion of exercifing his Bounty, and be- 
ſtowing larger and nobler Virtues upon him. Ir be- 
ing an equitable Method, and fuch as our Bleſſed 
Saviour affures us, God himſelf proceeds by , to 
truft that Man with more and greater Talents, who 
hath approved himſelf diligent and faithful in the 
good management of leſs. To this purpoſe are all 
thoſe Holy Aphoriſms. Thou haſt been faithful in a 
ery little, be thou ruler over much. God giveth the Holy 
Spirit to all them that ask him. To Him. that hath ſhall 
be given, and He ſhall hawe abundance. God denies 10 
man Grace , who does his utmoſt. God is wanting to no 
Man in neceſſary Supplies ; and the like. | 

On the other hand, To live in Contradicion and 
Defiance to Men's Natural Light, is to put one's ſelf 
out of all Capacity of God's Favour, and, as much 
asin us lies, to make itimpoſfiible for Grace to be gi- 
ven us. Since He, who gives it, hath expreſly de- 


clared upon what Conditions Men are allowed toex- » 


pe&t it; and if He exceeds thoſe Meaſures, and be- 
ſtows it upon perſons wholly unqualifhed, This is be- 
ſide the Common Method , and an excepted Caſe 
from his regular Diſpenſations. This obſtinacy and 
perverſeneſs is expreſly mentioned, as the Reaſon 
why our Saviour refuſed to preach in ſome particu- 
lar places ; and 


' Ot. Chrj,offom , St. Auznſtin, and other of the Fa- 
thers 


, fince the Evangelifts , St. Cyril 5 


car 
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thers have largely diſcourſed upon that matter to this 


purpoſe. 
By all which it appears evidently , that Grace and 


Nature are not contrary Principles ; for ( in the ' 


Senſe I have all along uſed the Term in this Chap- 
ter ) Grace is ſo far from forcing or deſtroying Na- 
ture, that it is a gentle and ſeaſonable Relief to it ; 
nay, it ſtrengthens, and crowns, and perfedts Na- 
ture. We muſt not therefore ſer theſe ewo in oppo- 
fition to each other, but join both rogether, and pur 
on the One as the Ornament, the Fulneſs, and juſt 
Finiſhing of the Other. Both proceed from. God, 
though after different manners ; and therefore we 
muſt neither put them at variance, nor confound 
them for want of duly diſtinguiſhing them aſunder ; 
for each hath its proper Springs, and peculiar Moti- 
ons. They neither ſer out together , nor operate 
alike ; though both came from the ſame place ; and 
lead to the ſame End at laſt. 

Nature may be without Grace, and when duly 
followed hath its commendation even then, in re- 
gard to thoſe Circumſtances which admitted of no 
more. - Thus it was with the Philoſophers and Great 
Men - heretofore , Perſons whoſe Proficiency under 
this Firſt and General Law , and their Attainments 
in all forts of Moral Virtue, may be allowed to ex- 
cite our Wonder , as well as challenge our Praiſe. 
Such likewiſe is the Caſe of all Infidels at this day 
becauſe the Grace we ſpeak of is a Goſpel-Blefling, 
and They who are not under the Evangelical Cove- 
nant, have no Title to' it. But Grace cannot ' be 
without Nature ; becauſe This is the Matter: for it 
to work upon ;- for the buſineſs of Grace is to reform 
and perfe&t ; and therefore This as neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes Nature , as the raiſing of a Roof ſuppoſes a 
Foundation to be laid, and Walls ' already car- 
ried up. The Organiſt may exerciſe his Fingers, ris 
true, upon the dumb: Kevs, and make his apy 
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but the Harmony muſt come from the Breath ; or if 
it could ſound, yet would it be but like St. Paul's 
tinklmg Cymbal, of no worth or ſignificancy at all : 
But all the Air in the World will never make Mu- 
ſick of the Inſtrument, without a Hand to ſtrike 
the Keys. In This I have been the more particular, 
and deſcended to familiar Compariſons , becauſe 
Some I find have ſuffered themſelves to be led into 
very grofs Miſtakes upon the matter. Perſons, who 
have never conceived a-right and worthy Notion of 
that true Probity and entirely Honeſt Principle we 
have been recommending ; but are blown up with 
ſtrange Romantick Conceits of Grace ; which they 
doubt not to attain, and practiſe eminently well, 
without any regard to Morality ; and by a Scheme 
of Pharifaical Accompliſhments ; ſome eaſy , lazy, 
formal Performances, which carry a gfeat appearance 
of Sanfity to the World ; but as for the real Sub- 
ſtance, and inward Power of Goodneſs and Inte- 
grity, they give themſelves no trouble at all about 
it. I ſee great ſtore of theſe Men in the World 
every day ; but alas! I can find but very few ſuch 
as Ariſtides, Phocion, Cato, Regulus, Socrates; no Epa- 
mminonda's, no Scipio's, no Strict and Conſcientious 
Profeſſors, I mean, of ſtanch and ſolid Virtue ; and 
Philoſophical , or if you pleaſe, common. Juſtice , 
and downright Moral Honeſty. The Reproaches 
and Complaints fo liberally beftowed by our Saviour 
upon the Phariſees , and Hypocrites, will never be 
out of ſeaſon; for the perſons obnoxious to theſe 
always abound; and even thoſe who ſet up for the 
Great Cenſors of 'Manners, the Zealous Railers at 
Vice, and Grave Reformers of the World, are not 
all exempt from this Charge themſelves. But enough 
of this. I have ſpoken largely of the Virtue it ſelf; 
now before I cloſe this Chapter , I muſt take leave 
to add one word, concerning the diſpoſition of Mind 
contrary to it. 
| Now 
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| Now Wickedneſs (or Evil Practices and Tem- 


per-) is againſt Nature , it is deformed, odious, and Wickedny. 


offenſive ; all that can judge and diſcern muſt needs 
deteſt and loath it 5 which gave occaſion for ſome to 
ſay, That it is a monſtrous Birth, the Product of 
Brutality and Ignorance. It does not only provoke 
the Diſlike and Averſion of others, but raiſes the In- 
dignation of a Man's own Mind, who is guilty of 
it; Repentance and Self-condemnation are its cer- 
tain Conſequences. It gnaws, and corrodes, and 
frets the Soul ; like an Ulcer in the Fleſh z makes one 
reſtleſs and uneaſy ; out of Countenance and out of 
Conceit with himſelf ; and is ever buſy in contri- 


ving and inflicting freſh Torments, as if it were or- 


dained to. be its own Executioner. Hence thoſe Qb- 
Raw a 
* None quits bimfelf; his own impartial Thought 
Will damn; and Conſcience will record the Fauk : 


. And again, 
Not ſharp Revenge, nor Hell it ſelf can find 
A fiercer Torment, than a Guilty Mind. 


Hence | Wickedneſs is ſaid to drink the greateſt part of 
its own Poyſon; the bitterneſs and the dregs fall to its own 
ſhare, Evil Counſel turns moſt to the prejudice of the per- 
ſon that gives it, As the Waſp, though ſhe may hurt 
and occaſion ſome ſmart to the perſon ſtung by her, 


th. 


— 


o 


——— Prima eſt hec ultio, quod ſe 

Judice, nemo nocens abſolvitur. Juv. Sat. Xiit. 
Pzna autem vehemens, ac multo ſzvior illis | * © IG 
Quas aut Cxditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus 
Note dieque ſuum geſtare in peQore teſtem. ' Hbed. 


+Malitia ipſa maximam partem veneni ſui bibit ; Malum con- 
filium conſultori peflimum, : - | —_—— 
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yet, does it ſelf the greateſt harm; and ſuffers 'more 
by the loſs of its Sting, and-being diſabled for ever 
after. It is true, Vice is attended with ſome Plea- 
ſure; for were there not this to recommend it, 


Wickedneſs would never find any entertainment in 


the World. No Man ever was, or can be vitious, 
merely for the ſake, or fatisfation of being ſo. But 
ſtill, when we have allowed this Advantage of a ſhort 
and ſenſible Satisfaction ; yer we muſt not forget 


what follows, 'and how poor a buſineſs' this is, in 


compariſon of that laſting Diſpleaſure, and Diſſaris- 
faction, it begets afterwards. So that, as Plato ſays 
wuly, The Puniſhment conſtantly follows the Sin ; 
or rather indeed, as Heſiod yet more nicely obſerves, 
They are Twin-Children, and come into the World 
together. Now the Caſe of Virtue is juſt the Re- 
verſe of This; It gratifies, and ſooths us ; leaves 
{weet and pleaſing Remembrances behind : Fills us 
with ' inward Complacencies, ſecret Congratulations 
of our own Happineſs, and inexpreſflible Satisfaction, 
in having done what becomes us. This is the true 
Reward of a virtuous Mind, a Happineſs inherent 
and Eſſential co it. And the Applauſes, and Joys, 
and Tranſports of a Good Conſcience, as they are 
ſure to us, and cannot be withheld by any who en- 
vy our Virtue, or our Fame ; fo are they likewiſe, 
fo large, and full ; fo generous and noble, and ſuffi- 
cient, as may very well encourage, and ſatisfy us, 
during our continuance in this preſent World. | 

[That Vice is, above all things in the world, to be 
hated, abominated, and avoided, no body, that I 
know of, ever pretended to diſpute. But ſome Que- 
ſtion may be made, whether we are obliged to beſo 
general-,' and. irreconcilable in our Hatred , that 
it ſhould be impoflible for any Pleaſure or Advan- 
tage ſo deſirable to offer it ſelf,” for the proſpect of 
which the committing of any Vice might not be al- 
lowable, at leaſt excuſable in us. Many pe - 
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deed are but too apt to think, that there are ſeveral 
ſuch reſerved Caſes, wherein the common Rules of 
Morality may be very fairly diſpenſed with. And, 
if we allow the Advantage to be publick, the Wri- 
ters of Politicks make no doubt of it, ( provided 
the proceedings be ſo qualified , as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to adviſe, when I come to treat of the Virtue 
of Prudence in point of Government. ) But ſome 
have not been content to reſtrain this Liberty to the 
neceflities of State ; but have enlarged its bounds be- 
yond their juſt extent ; and given the ſame Allow- 
ance to the Private Pleaſure and Profit of ſingle 
Men. Now. This is a thing not poſſible to be de- 
termined in favour of their Afſertion , without the 
Caſe were ſtated in all its Circumſtances ; and borh 
the Perſon, the Quality of the Fat, and the Nature 
of the Advantage propoſed , particularly ſpecified. 
But otherwiſe, while we treat of the Matter ſimply, 
and abftratedly, it is a general Rule , not only in 
Religion, but in mere Morality too, That the pro- 
ſpe& of no Advantage or Pleaſtire whatſoever, will 
juſtify a Man in doing any thing Ill in it ſelf, or 

which is contrary to his Duty and Confcience. 
Again ; It is paſt a doubt, that Sin and Wicked- 
neſs hath it not in-irs power to furniſh out Pleaſures 
and Satisfa&tions ſo ſolid and agreeable , as Virtue 
and the Conſciouſneſs of one's own Sincerity, is 
able and wont to do; nay, it is moſt certain, that 
Vices are their own Tormentors, and execute ſevere 
Vengeance tpon the Authors. But yet this is nor 
aniverſally, and in all Caſes true; and therefore it 
is neceſſary to make ſome diſtin&ion of Perſons and 
Circumſtances. Now Wickednefs, and Wicked 
Men may be diſtributed into three ſorts. Some, j#/#, 
are perfealy incorporated with Evil , they Reaſon 
* themſelves into it ; their Reſolutions and the whole 
Bent of their Wills are fixed entirely in its Intereſts; 
or elſe long Cuſtom hath got ſuch a perfet Maſtery 
H OVEL 
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over them, that they cannot Diſengage themſelves. 
Theſe miſerable Wretches are utterly abandoned ; 
their very Underſtanding is vitiated, ſees, conſents 
to, and approves the Evil: And This- uſually is the 
Caſe, when Vice and Debauchery meets with a 
Strong and Vigorous Mind , and hath taken ſuch 
deep root in it, that it comes at laſt to be naturalized, 
and of a piece with it; all the Faculties are tinctu- 
red, it is corrupted throughout , and Vice ſo cloſely 
interwoven, as to become a part of its Temper and 
Conſtitution. Others, /econdly , have their Intervals 
of Folly only ; They are wicked now and then by 
fits, juſt as any violent Guſh of a Temptation di- 
ſturbs or puts them out of their Courſe ; or fome 
impetuous Paſlion drives them headlong upon the 
Rocks ; ſo that theſe Men areſurprized, and carried 
away forcibly, by a Current too | non for them to 
ſtem. The Third ſort are betwixt theſe two Ex- 
tremes : They have a right Notion of Vice, conſi- 
der'd in it ſelf ; and when they refle& upon their 
Fault abſtractedly, do ſeverely accuſe and condemn 
themſelves for it; and thus they differ from the Firſt 
Sort, who are advanced even to the deſperate degree 
of a good liking of Wickedneſs : But then they 
have not the violence or ſurprize of Paſſions or 
Temptations to qualify and extenuate their Crime; 
and in this reſpect they differ from the Second ſort 


coo. But theſe Men go to work in cold blood, and 


with greatdeliberation; they weighCircumſtances,an 

drivea Bargain as it were; obſerve well theHeinouſneſs 
of the Sin; and then put the Pleaſure or Profic it 
brings, into the contrary Scale ; and thus they bar- 
ter away their Souls, and are content to be wicked 
at a certain Price , and for fuch as they think a va- 
luable Conſideration. They lend themſelves to the 
Devil, for ſo much Intereſt to be paid for the uſe 


of their Perſons ; and are ſo foolith to think, that + 


there 1s a great deal to be ſaid, in excuſe for ſuch a 
| Commerce 
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Commerce as this. Of this kind we may reckon 
Extortion , and Oppreflion , and Covetouineſs for 
Gain ; and the Exceſſes and Debaucheries of Wine 
and Women for the ſake of Pleaſure; and indeed 
ſeveral other Sins committed upon occaſions, though 
they be not reigning and habitual ; ſuch as Men think, 
and conſult upon, and at laſt refolre wrong ; where 
the Will is manifeſtly concerned, or where the Com- 
plexion of the Man is apt, againſt his Reaſon and 
etter Senſe, to determine him. 

Now the Firſt of theſe Three ſorts are paſt repent- . 26; 
ing by ordinary Means, and nothing lefs than an 7hſe The | 
unuſual , and almoſt miraculous Imprefiion from compares. 
Heaven can be ſuppoſed to reclaim them. For hey 
are ( as the Apoſtle expreſſes it ) paſt feeling, and 
rommit evil event with Greedineſs. The Stings and 
Prickings of Wickednefſs are very ſharp and piercing 
indeed, but theſe Men's Conſciences are ſo tough 
and harden'd , that nothing can enter them. Be- 
fides, The Underſtanding, as was obſerved, is brought 
over to an Approbation of the thing ; and fo. all 
Senſe - of Remorſe muſt be loſt, which proceeds 
chiefly from acting againſt our better Judgment ; 
The Soul is entirely corrupted, the Diſtin&tions of 
Good and Evil obliterated and worn away ; and 
conſequently the Will cari be under no fſollicitude to 
reſtrain, or refuſe. The Third fort of Men, though 
they may appear in ſome meaſure to repent , and 
condemn themſelves , yer in reality, and properly 
ſpeaking, they do not. Take the Fat by it ſeif, as 
a matter unlawful and unbecoming, and fo they diſ- 
allow it ; but view it dreft up in all its gay Attire, 
with all the Circumſtances of Pleaſure and Profit, 
that recommend , and fer it off , and you ſhall find 
them of another Opinion. They think the Advan- 
tage of their Sin , a ſufficient Compenſation for the 
Guilr; and cannot be faid to repent of That, which 
bad the full and free Conſent of their Reaſon and 
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Conſcience ; and with which they are always ready 
to cloſe, as ofren as it ſhall proffer it ſelf upon the 
So that in Truth the Second ſort feem 
ro be the only perſons, that are ſeriouſly concerned 
to repent, and reform. And ſince we are now upon 
the mention of Repentance , I ſhall take this oppor- 
tunity to ſay one word upon that Subject. 

Repentance , is a Diſpoſition , or rather an Act of 
the Will, whereby the Man diſclaims, and ſo far as 
in him lies, undoes again what he had done before. 
It is a Grief and Sadneſs of Heart, but differing in 
this one reſpect from all other Pains and Paſſions of 
that kind, ariſing from external Cauſes, That Rea- 
fon begets, and heightens This, whereas it mitigates 
and expels Thoſe. Repentance is: wholly internal ; 
the Ground and Foundation of it is from within, 
ad upon that account it is more violent than any 
other : As the Cold of Apgues and Heat of Fevers 
is more fierce and inſupportable to. the Patient, than 
any, which is ever occaſioned by Objects from with- 
out. Repentance is the Phyſick of the Soul; the 
Death of Vice ; the only Health of Wounded Con- 
iciences, and Depraved Wills. But though all Man- 
kind muſt agree in the Excellent Effets and Com- 
mendations of the thing, yet many miſtake tt 3 and 
therefore good care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh 
aright, and be perfealy informed in this matter. 
As Firſt ; There are ſome ſorts of ſin , of which 
Men very hardly , and ſeldom repent ; as was ob- 
ſerved juſt now concerning old inveterate Vices, 
{fuch as Cuſtom hath made in a manner natural and 
neceſſary, and the Corruption of the Judgment 
hath given Authority to , by determining in their 
Favour. For while a Man continues under the 
power of ſuch Habits, and the Blindneſs of ſuch an 
erroneous Choice ; the ſenſe of his Mind is with 
him; and he feels no Check or Reluctancy at all ; 
ſo that Repentance, which implies ſuch Regret, is 
2 | ( uſually 
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( uſually ſpeaking ) terminated in Accidental and 
Occaſional Miſcarriages; the ſudden and ſurprizing 
Faults, where there is notleifure for Deliberation to 
interpoſe ; or the Violent Sallies of Paſſion, where 
the Judgment is over-power'd, and under ſome Con- 
ſtraint to do amiſs. Another ſort of things there 
are, which a Man cannot be faid with any Truth 
or Propriety of Speech to repent of ; and thoſe are, 
Such as are out of a Man's own Power: Ar theſe in-. 
deed we may conceive a Juſt Indignation, or be much 
conczrned , and extremely ſorry for them ; but we 
cannot be ſaid to Repent of them, becauſe This im- 
plies not only Sorrow, but the blaming and con- 
demning our ſelves, and failing in what we might 
have done better. Nor doe; That diſpleaſure of 
Mind deſerve this Name , which proceeds from the 


_ diſappointment of our ExpeRations, or Events con- 


trary to our Wiſhes and Intentions. We laid, as we 
thought, a very wiſe Projet, and had a very fair 
proſpe&t of Sncceſs ; but Matters have happen'd 
quite otherwiſe, than we imagined it likely or poſli- ' 
ble for them to do; and ſome unforeſeen Accident 
ſteps in berwixt, and blaſts the whole Deſign. Now 
pray, What is all this to the Matter in hand ? or 
what ground can here poſlibly be for Repentance ? 
The Deſign, and the Method, were well and juſtly 
contrived ; every wiſe and good Man would have 
taken the ſame Courſe. You have done your Duty ; 
but you have not ſucceeded in it. And is that any 
fault of Yours? You adviſed well, and proceeded 
regularly ; and this is the utmoſt Man can do. For 
we can neither command Events, nor have any po- 
ſicwve knowledge before-hand what they will be. 
The Uncertainty of the Iffue is the foundation of all 
Prudence and good Condue, for were This fixt and 
foreknown , no place could» be left for Deliberation 
and Management; And therefore there is not a 
greater weakneſs, nor a more unreaſonable pretence 
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in the world, either for tormenting our ſelves, or en- 
tertaining meaner thoughts of others, than Want of 
Succeſs. Advice, and Conduct are by no means to 
be judged by the Event; for there is an unſeen, and 
an unaccountabie Providence , that directs all the 
Chances, that ſometimes defeats the wiſeſt , and 
proſpers the weakeſt and moſt unpromiſing Coun- 
ſels and Undertakings. Again; Repentance is not, 
as ſome fondly ſuppoſe, that Change of Mind, 
which proceeds from Oid Age, Impotence, want of 
Opportunity, or want of Inclination , or any ſuch 
Diſreliſh, as either Satiety and Exceſs, or a natural 
Alteration of Palate, brings upon us. For there is 
a mighty Difference between forſaking Vice, and 
being forſaken of it; between denying our Appe- 
tices when they are keen and eager; and gratifying 
them by a pleaſing Abſtinence from what they are 
cloyed with already. Befides, To like any thing the 
worſe upon theſe accounts , 15 really a Corruption 
of, and a Reflection upon our Judgment. For the 
things are ſtill the ſame ; the ſame Approbation, or 
the ſame Diſlike , was due to them heretofore, no 
leſs than now ; All the Change is in our Selves only, 
and that tnn is a Change in no degree voluntary or 
choſen, bur purely neceſſary or accidental, the effect 
of Ape or Sickneſs. We ſpeak moſt improperly, 
when we ſay that a Man is grown wiſer or better 
in ſuch caſes; for all the Reformation, that proceeds 
from humour or diſcontent ; from difreliſh or dif- 
ability ; is Fear, and Phlegm, Coldnefs, and Lift- 
lefsneſs. There is oftentimes not the leaſt of Real 
Conviction, or any Principle of Conſcience in it. 
And ſure a feeble Body is a very unfit Conveyance, 
to Carry us to God, and drive us to Repentance and 
our Duty. For true Repentance is ſomewhat very 
different from all this; ic is a particular Gift of God, 
bv which we grow wiſe in good earneſt; aRemorſe, 
which checks our hotteſt Career, even in the m_ 
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of Sprightlineſs and Courage; and this is whatmuſt 
be created and cheriſhed in us , not by the want of 
opportunities, or of power to uſe them, not by 
the weakneſs of a Body broken, and worn out, and 
grown unſerviceable to Vice any longer; but by the 
Strength of Reaſon and Thought, and the better 
conſideration of a Reſolute and Vigorous Mind. 
For nothing more argues Greatneſs of Soul, than 
the Correcting our former Follies, and Steadineſs in 
anew Courſe of Life; notwithſtanding all the Diffi- 
culties andDiſcouragements of an entireReformation. 

Now One fruit of true Repentance, is a frank, 


and conſcientious Confeflion of one's Faults 3 This of c 
is uſually the Sign, the Conſequence, and in fome /s an 


Caſes ſo neceſſary a Qualification , that all Profefli- _ 
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ons of -Penitence without ic are Hypocritical and 


vain, It is with the Mind in theſe Reſpects , as 
with our Bodies. For, as in Bodily Diſtempers there 
are two forts of Remedies made uſe of, One, that 
make a perfe&t Cure , by going to the very Root, 
and removing the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe ; Another, 


which only ſooth the Patient, conſult his preſent 


Eaſe; and are properly termed Quieting Medicines ; 
and, as in this caſe, that former Application is much 
more painful , but withal more powerful and et- 
fetual, and better for the perſon , than the latter ; 
So likewiſe in the Wounds and Sickneſſes of the 
Soul , the true Remedy is of a ſearching and a 
cleanſing quality ; and This is ſuch an Acknowledg- 
ment of our Faults, as is full of Seriouſneſs and 
Shame ; a being content to take the Scandal , and 
the Folly of them upon our ſelves. But there is ano- 
ther deceitfn] Remedy, which only covers, and diſ- 
guiſes them; its deſign is not to heal, ſo much as to 
conceal the Diſeaſe; and this conſiſts in Extenuati- 
ons, and Excuſes; from whence we commonly fay, 
That Wickedne(s makes it ſelf a Garment , to cover its 


own Shame, This is a Remedy invented by the Au- 
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thor of Evil himſelf; and it anſwers the Malice of his 
Nature and his purpoſes, by: rendring the Party fa 
. much the worſe, and obſtructing the Methods of his 
Recovery. Such were the Shifts, and Shuflings, ſuch 
the Covering of their Nakedneſs, which the Firſt 
Tranſgreffors made ; the Fig-leaves and the Excuſes 
were both'alike, and made the Matter but ſa much 
the worſe, while they laboured to mend it. 

We ſhould therefore by all means learn to accuſe 
our ſelves; and get that neceſſary Conqueſt over 
our Pride and Self-love, as frankly and fully to con: 
feſs the very worlt of our Thoughts and Actions, 
and not allow our ſelves in any reſerves of this 
kind. For, beſides, that this would beget a brave 
and generous Openneſs of Soul ; it would likewiſe 
be a wonderful Check, and effeQtual Preſervative, 
againſt all ſuch Actions and Thoughts, as are not fit 
to be publickly known, and what a Man would be 
aſhamed of , if they were ſo. For He that obliges 
himſelf to tell all he does, will be fure to take care 
not to: do any thing which ſhall need to be con- 
cealed. But alas! the Common Practice of this 
naughty World is the dire& contrary to the Advice 
I am giving.” Every Man is diſcreet, and modeſt, 
and {ſecret in the Confefling; but bold, and free 
from all reſtraint, in the Committing part. For as 
indeed the Confidence and Hardineſs of the Crime, 
would be very much curbed and abated ; fo likewiſe 
would it be in ſome meaſure compenſated , by an 
equal frankneſfs and hardineſs in the accuſing of our 
Selves; and acknowledging what we have done 
amiſs. - For whatever Indecency there may be in do- 
ing'an ill thing, not to dare to confeſs our ſelves in 
the wrong, 15 ten thouſand times-more. odious and 
baſe. - : To this purpoſe we:may obſerve, that there 
ire ſeveral Inſtances of Perſons eminent for Piety , 
and * Eearning 3 ſuch: as St: Auguſtin, '.Origen., Hippo- 
crates, and the like ; -who have taken pains wy 
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abuſe the World, and to publiſh Books, wherein they 
confeſs and retra& their own Miſtakes and erroneous 
Opinions ; and well were it, if People could be 
brought to ſuch a Degree of Sincerity, as to do the 
ſame in point of Morals, and Misbehaviour. Where- 
as now, they oftentimes incur a greater Guilt, by 
endeavouring to hide and {mother a leſs; for a publick 
premeditated Lye ſeems to Carry ſome Aggravations 
along with it, which render it more abominable 
and more Vicious , than ſome other Faqs commit- 
ted in ſecret ; though theſe be ſuch as in their own 
Nature, are apt to raiſe a greater Abhorrence and: 
Deteſtation in us. All This does but inflame the 
Reckoning; it either makes the firſt Fault worſe, or 
adds a freſh one to it 5 and in either caſe the Guilt 
of the Man is not abated, but increaſed ; and whe- 
ther we count this Increaſe by way of Addition, or 
of Multiplication, the Matter comes all to one. 


CHAP. IYy. 
The Second Fundamental Point of Wiſdom. 


The Fixins to one's ſelf a particular End, and then 

' chalking out ſome determinate Track, or Courſe 
of Life ; which may be proper for leading us to 
ge Eads | 


Fter having ſpoken fo largely concerning this 

"A firſt Fundamental Point, the Real and Hearty 
Singerity, upon which Wiſdom ' muſt be built, we 
are now led to fay ſome ſmall matter of the Second 
Prediſpoſition, which is alſo :neceſſary in order to 
living prudently and well, And That is, the Pitch- 
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ing upon, and Drawing out to one's ſelf ſome deter. 


 minate Method or Courſe of Life, that we may not 


2. 
Thus mo ea- 
fatter, 


live at large, and at random ; but betake our ſelves 
to ſome particular ſort of Buſineſs , or Profeſſion , 
which may be proper and convenient for us. My 
meaning is , ſuch as a Man's own Temper and Na- 
tural Diſpoſition qualifies him for, and applies it ſelf 
chearfully co ; ( with this Caution only, that, while 
we follow our own Nature in particular, there be a 
conſtant Regard had to the Dictates of Human Na- 
ture in general, which 1s and ought to be'the Great, 
the General , the Governing Miſtreſs of us all, as 
you were told in the laſt Chapter.) For Wiſdom is 
a gentle and regular Management of our Soul, that 
moves and acts in due meaſure and proportion, and 
conſiſts in a conſtant Evenneſs of Life, and Con- 
ſiſtency of Behaviour. 

It muſt then of neceflity be a matter of very great 
moment, to manage our ſelves well in making this 
Choice; with regard to which People behave them- 
ſelves very differently, and a& with great confuſion, 
and perplexity; by reaſon of the great variety of 
Conſiderations, and Motives, which they are influ- 
enced with; and Theſe many times ſuchas interfere, 
and confound one another. Some indeed are very 
fortunate in this Choice , and proceed with great 
Alacrity and Succeſs ; and theſe are ſuch, as either 
by reaſon of a particular Happineſs in their Nature, 
found no preat difficulty in diſcerning and chuſing 
what was moſt proper for their purpoſe ; or elſe by 
ſome lucky hit, which ſpared them the trouble of 
any great deliberation, are thrown into their own 
Element; ſo that Fortune hath choſen for them, 
and fixed them right ; or elſe the friendly affiſtance 
and diſcreet care of ſome Friends, who had the ad- 
viſing , or the diſpoſal of them , hath conducted 
them in this weighty Aﬀair, to the beſt Advantage. 


Others 
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Others again are in the contrary Extreme, the 
moſt unhappy and ill-ſuited wich their Circumſtan- 
ces, that can poſlibly be imagined. They made a 
falſe Step at firſt , and have never been able to re- 
trieve it ſince. Either they wanted the Judgmeng 
to know themſelves, or the diligence and care which 
was neceſſary, to take right Meaſures, or to think 
better, and knock off in time , when they found 
they had taken wrong. For the beſt thing left for 
Them to do , had been to recede quietly ; whereas 
for want of this prudent retiring , they find them- 
ſelves afterwards engaged too far, and beyond all 
poſlibility of a Retreat. Which being now cut off, 
they are forced to drudge on, through infinite In- 
conveniences ; and lead a Life made up of nothing 
elſe, but Trouble and Conſtraint, Repentance and 
Diſcontents. 

* But then This frequently happens too, from ſome 
failure in the perſon, that deliberates about it, and 
conſiders amiſs ; as well as from the Ignorance or the 
Raſhneſs, of ſuch as conſider very little, or not at 
all. And That may be, from a Man's miſtaking his 
own Genius, or Capacity ; and thinking too highly 
of his own Abilities. And when upon theſe Falſe 
Preſumptions he hath undertaken any thing above 
his management, the Conſequence of it is ; Either 
to lay it down again with Diſgrace; Or elſe to live 
in perpetual pain, and torment, by obſtinately per- 
fiſting in an Attempt too much for him. We ſhould 
always remember, that he thar lifts a Burden, muſt 
be ſtronger than his Burden ; for elſe there is no re- 
medy, but he muſt let alone, what he cannot carry ; 
or ſink under the weight of it. And a wiſe Man 
will always be Maſter of his own Buſineſs, and not 
— more than it 1s poſlible for him to diſ- 
patch. 

| There is alſo another Obſtruction of this kind, no 
leſs common and fatal, than the Former ; which is 
OS -- _ a ſtrange 
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a ſtrange Levity of Temper, that never ſticks to any 
thing, but is every day forming ſome new Project; 
Thus we ſee abundance of People that are never 
pleaſed or ſatisfied with any thing ; every thing 
gives them uneaſineſs and diſcontent ; Tired of 
Buſineſs, and Sick of Leiſure; Governing and being 
Governed makes them equally reſtleſs, and they can 
neither lead nor follow quietly. Such Creatures as 
theſe are doom'd to Wretchednels irrecoverable; for 
they arealways under Conſtraint, and Miſery ; every 
thing they do 1s grievous, and againſt the grain : 
And, which adds yet more to their Unhappinels, 
they can never reſt in quiet, but are always in mo- 
tion and buſtle, and all the while without any 
deſign ; conſtantly buſy, and nothing done 
Whereas the Adtions of a wiſe Man have al- 
ways ſome Aim , to dire&t and determine them. 
* And you muſt know "tis no ſmall commendation for a 
Man to be conſtantly the ſame; for all of us are of a 
thouſand di of pope and ſhapes , and none but the 
Wiſe Man is all of a piece. 

But the greater part of Mankind never beſtow 
any ſerious thought upon the matter ; and if you ask 
why they are of this Profeflion rather than any 
other, the only account they are able to give is, that 
their Father was of it, or that they took a ſudden 
fancy to it ; they are carried-by Inſtin&t, or Con- 
ſtraint, their own blind inclination, or the Autho- 
rity of Friends and Relations. And as they enga- 
ged in it without Thinking, fo they are at a loſs how 
to diſengage again. 

Now in order to a Man's managing himſelf in 
this Afﬀair as he ought ; that both his Choice may be 
wiſely made, and the Diſcharge of the Employment 


cr renee, 


* Magnam rem puta unum hominem agere; preter ſapientem 
nemo unum agit, multiformes ſumus, 


he 
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he hath choſen , may prove ſucceſsful ; there are 
Two things which require a very particular Conſide- 
ration ; and theſe are, The true Nature and Con- 
dition, both of Himſelf, and of his Buſineſs. 

I. Firſt , It is abſolutely requiſite , he ſhould be 
perfeatly well acquainted with his own Mind ; the 
Conſticution, Inclination , Capacity , and Temper 
of Soul and Body both ; Wherein it is, that his Ex- 
cellency lies; and Which are his weak and blind 
Sides: What he is-qualified for , and of What he is 
uncapable, or lefs diſpoſed to. For a Man that goes 
againſt Nature , does in effe& tempt God, and bid 
defiance to Providence; he cuts himſelf out a great 
deal of work, which he can never finiſh ; and by 
breaking that known Rule , of + attempting nothing 
which we cannot maſter ; expoſes himſelf to Scorn 
and Derifion , and becomes the Jeſt of all that 
know him. 

2. Aﬀer this Knowledge of himſelf, it is, in the 
next place, as neceſſary, that he ſhould be acquaint- 
ed with his Buſineſs ; that is, with That Employ- 
ment, or Truft , or particular Condition of Life , 
which he propoſes to fix in. For there are ſome 
Profeflions incumbred with Matters of great diffi- 
culty ; Others of vaſt importance ; a Third fort , 
that expoſe us to Danger; and a Fourth, where the 
Buſineſs, though it be not of any mighty Conſe- 
quence, is yet extremely intricate and perplexed ; 
and involves a Man in a world of Trouble and 
Care, and other Affairs that depend upon , or are 
interwoven with it. Now all Employments of this 
Nature do greatly haraſs and fatigue the Mind; and 
keep one's Thoughts always buſy and bent. Beſides, 
As the Buſineſs of each Profeflion differs from the 


reſt, ſo do the Faculties and Parts, that qualify Men 


+. Nec quidquam ſequi quod aflequi nequeas. 
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for it. One requires Acuracy of Judgment ; Ano- 
ther Livelinefs of Imagination ; a Third , Strength 
of Memory; and a Man may be very eminent and 
commendable in himſelf; and yet fpoil all, by being 
in a wrong way. Now what hath been formerly 
obſerved in the firſt Book, concerning the Parts and 
Faculties of the Mind in general, and the differing 
Temperaments of the Brain, may, I preſume, be of 
fome uſe in this point ; and, if judiciouſfly applied, 
afliſt and diret Men toward the underſtanding, both 
the Nature of each Profeflion, and Courſe of Life; 
and their own Fitneſs or Incapacity for it. For by 
examining firſt their own Diſpoſition, and then the 
Stare of Life they have thoughts of , and then con- 
fronting , and comparing theſe two together, they 
will ſoon diſcern, whether theſe will ever hit it, and 
agree long with each other; for agree they muſt, or 
no Good can be done: 'This will quickly ſhew Men, 
what they are to truft to. For if it happen, that a 
Man be obliged to ſtruggle with his own Inclination, 
and muſt conqiier, and commit a violence upon his 
Nature, to make it ſerviceable to his purpoſe, and 
capable of diſcharging the Employment he hath 
taken upon him ; Or on the other hand ; if in obe- 
dience to Nature, and to gratify our Inclination, we 
are, either with our own conſent , or inſenſibly and 
againſt our Wills, trapann'd into a Courſe, thart falls 
horr of our Duty, or runs counter to it ; what mi- 
ſerable Confaſion and Diforder muſt here needs be ? 
How can we ever expe& Evennefs, under ſo much 
Force ? Conftancy from ſo much: Conftraint, or De- 
corum where every thing is againſt the Grain ? For 
as is well obferved; * If chere be ſuch a thing as Decency 


* $i quicquam decorum, nihil p10fe&o magis, quam: 2quabi- 
litas Vite univerſe & ſingularum ationum ; quam conſervare 
non pollis, fi aliorum imitans Nituram, omittas tuam. 
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in the world, it is ſeen in nothing more than in an eaſineſs 
and conſiſtency both of one's whole life in general, and of 
each particular Aftion in it. And this Decorum can ne- 
wer be maintain'd, if you live in conformity to other peo- 
ple's diſpoſitions, and have no regard to the following your 
cwn. There cannot be a vainer Imagination, than 
to ſuppoſe any thing can laſt long, or be well done, 
and eminently good in its kind, or that it can be- 
come a Man, or ſit eaſy upon him, if there be not 
ſomewhat of Nature and Inclination in it. 


+ Difcern which way your Talent lies, 
Nor wainly ſtruggle with your Genius. Lord Roſcoms. 


* That which is moſt a Man's own , is always moſt 
graceful; And we muſt always take care ſo to order mat- 
ters, as firſt to offer no Violence againſt Nature in general ; 
and then to follow our own Genius in particular. 

But now, if it ſhould fo fall out, that a Man, ei- 
ther through Misfortune, Imprudence, or any other 
Accident, ſhould perceive himſelf entred into a Pro- 
feilion, and courſe of Life, full of Trouble, incon- 
venient, and improper ; and that he is ſo deeply en- 
gaged too, that there is no poflibility of changing, 
or getting quit of it; in this caſe, all that Willa 
and good Condudt hath to do, is to refolve upon 
ſupporting, and ſweetning it ; keeping one's ſelf 
ealy, and making the moſt of it : Like skilful Game- 
ſters, who when they have an ill Throw, mend it in 
the playing. For Plato's Counſel is belt upon theſe 
occaſions, the bearing our Chance patiently , and 
managing it to all the Advantage an ill Bargain is 


_ 


+ Ta nihil invita dices facieſve Minerva. Hor. Art, Poet. 
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Id quemque decet quod <{t ſuum maxim$s. Sic eſt facien- 
dum, ut contra naturam univerſam ni! contendamus; ea fer- 
var2 propriam ſequamur, 
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capable of. You ſee what a Knack of this kind Na- 


cure hath given to ſome ſort of Creatures ; when the 


Bees out of an Herb ſo rougl. and harſh and dry, as 
Thyme is, can extract ſo ſweet a Subſtance as Ho- 
ney. And This is ſuch an Excellence, as all thoſe 
wiſe and good Men Imitate, who manage Difficul- 
ties dextrouſly, and, as the Proverb expretles it, make 
a Virtue of Neceſſity: 


CHAP. Y: 
The Firſt A or Office of Wiſdom. 


The Study of, and ſerious Endeavour after 
True Pitty. 


r { HH E neceſſary Preparations to Wiſdom, being 
thus explained in the former Chapters, which 


are in the manner of laying our Foundation, it may 
now be ſeafonable to proceed to the Building it ſelf, 
and erect upon this Gronnd-work, the Rules and 
Precepts of Wiſdom. And here the Firſt; both in 
Order and Dignity, which offers itſelf to our Con- 
ſideration, concerns true Religion , and the Service 
of Almighty God. For certainly Piety ought to 
have the. precedence of all Virtues, and is the higheſt 
and moſt honourable in the Scale of Duties ; But 
the greater and more important it is, the more we 
are concerned to have a right notion of it ; eſpecially, 
when to the infinite conſequence of the thing, we 
add the danger of being miſtaken, and withal, how 


very common and ealy it is, to deceive our felves in 


this point. Great need therefore we have of Cauti- 


on and good Adrice, that we may be truly informed, ' 


how 
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how the Man, who makes Wiſdom his Aim and Bu- 
ſineſs , ought to manage himſelf upon this weighty 
occaſion. And the giving Diretions of this nature 
is the deſign of my preſent Diſcourſe ; after I have 
firſt made a ſhort Digreffion concerning the State and 
Succeſs of ſeveral forts of Religion in the World. 
Of which I ſhall chuſe to ſpeak but briefly here, and 
refer my Reader for farther Satisfaction, to what I 
have ſaid more at large to this purpoſe, in another 
Treatiſe of mine, called the Three Truths; 


And firſt of all, I cannot but take notice , how 7x. 
diſmal and deplorable a thing, the great Variety of Difference 
Religions is, which either now do, or formerly have Religions. 
obtained in the World. And, which is yet a greater 
misfortune and reproach, the Oddneſs of ſome of 
them ; Opinions and Rites, ſo fantaſtical, ſo exor- 
bitant, that it 1s juſt matter of wonder and aſtoniſh- 
ment, which way the Mind of Man could ſo far 
degenerate into Brutality, and be ſo miſerably beſor- 
ted with Frauds and Folly. For upon examination 
it will appear, that there is ſcarce any one thing ſo 
| high or ſo low, but it hath been Deified ; and even 
_ the vileſt and moſt contemptible parts of the Creati- 

on, have, in ſome quarter of the World or other, 

found People blind enough to pay them Divine Ho- 

nours, and Adoration. : 
| Now, notwithſtanding this Difference be really 
as vaſt, and as horrid, as I have intimated, or my 
Reader can imagine ; yet there ſeem to be ſome Ge- 
neral Points in common, which, like Principles or 
Fundamentals, are ſuch, as Moſt, if not All of them 
have” agreed: in-.'\For- however they may wander 
from ohe-'another, and take different. Paths after- 
wards,” yetthey:fet curalike, and walk hand in hand 
| for ſome Confiderable Time. ' At leaſt they appear, 
and affe&t to: dof6;; the Devil eransforming himſelf 
| | into an Angetof Light ; ND ates: 
y 
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by Mimicking it ; as knowing that the moſt effecual 

Art to ſeduce Men is by —_—— fair and plauſible 
Lies; and drefling up Wickednels in its moſt en- 
gaging Attire. To this purpoſe it is obſervable, that 
the-moſt prevailing Perſuaſions have fprung from the 
ſame Climate, and firſt drew breath in almoſt the 
fame Air. Paleſtine I mean and Arabia, which are 
Countries contiguous to one afiother. Some of their 
Firſt and main Principles are very near alike ; ſuch 
as the Belief of one God, the Maker and Governor of 
all things ; All own the Providence of God, and his 
Particular Love and Favour for Mafikind ; the Im- 
mortality of the Soul; a Reward in Reſerve for the 
Good ; and terrible Puniſhments, which await th 

Wicked, even after this Life ; ſome particular Profet- 
ſion, and ſet Form of Solemn and External Wor- 
ſhip, by which they put up.their Prayers, invokethe 
Name of God, and think that a decent Honour, 
and acceptable Service and Homage is paid to the 
Divine Majeſty by ſo doing. To give theſe a bet- 
ter Countenance and greater Authority in the World, 
ſome of them really produce, and others pretend 
Revelations, Viſions, Propheſies, Miracles, Prodi-' 
gies ; Holy Myſteries, and eminent Examples of 
Saints, Perſons exemplary for their Piety, or;Suffer- 


ings, or Doctrine; and theſe Allegations, whether 


true or falſe, ſpeak the General and Natural Senſe of 
Mankind to agree in the expectations of Revelation 
from Heaven, and that Miracles are proper Atteſtati- 
ons of them. . Each hath a particular Scheme of its 
own, which diſtinguiſhes the Receivers of it from 
Thoſe of different Perſwafions, and: impoſes certain 
Areicles of Faith and Forms of -Diſcipline 5. Some as 
Terms of Communion, and:;Marks: of Diſtin&ion, 
and Others as neceſlary to be believ'din.orderto Salva- 
tion. All of them have at firſt been weak, and low, and 
little regarded; but from thoſe ſlander , Beginnings 
have by degrees: ghined grount-upon-the' People , 


been 
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been infinuated, received, applauded, and at laſt en- 
tirely ſubmitted to,by vaſt Mulcirudes ; ſpread far and 
wide, and eſtabliſhed themſelves; as if Opinions 
ran like contagious Diſeaſes, and all that came with- 
in the Air of them, were ſure to catch the Infe&ti- 
on. And yet ſome of theſe owe all their Authority 
to Fitions and Tricks 5 inſomuch that even the 
abſurdeſt and moſt ſenſleſs of all Errors, have been 
embraced with as great Reverence and Devotion, 
and maintained with as much Stiffneſs and as Poſi- 
tive a Confidence, as the very Truth it ſelf. All of 
them do likewiſe agree in their Notions of Appea- 
ſing God; and teach unanimouſly that Prayers, and 
Offerings, Promiſes and Vows, Days of Extraordi- 
nary Humiliation and Thankſgiving, are proper me- 
thods to incline his Ear , and obtain his Favour and 
good Acceptance for our Perſons and our Requelts ; 
All believe, that the Principal and moſt pleaſing Ser- 
vice we can pay to God, the moſt powerful means 
of averting his Indignarion, reconciling our ſelves, 
and becoming agreeable to him , is by giving one's 
ſelf ſome torment and trouble ; by laying heavy 


Burdens upon our ſelves , and cutting out a grear 


deal of work, the more difficult and contrary to our 
inclination, the better, and more meritorious. For 
what other accqunt but this , can we give of thoſe 
infinite Profeſs'd Auſterities enjoin'dto particular Or- 
ders, the abundance of Fraternities, and Societies of 
Men, which in all Religions throughout the World, 
the Mahometan as well as Chriſtian , are devored to 
ſundry peculiar Exerciſes, full of Severity, and Diſci- 
pline; of Poverty and Pain ; and Corporal Suffer- 
ings; even ſo far in ſome of them, as to ſcourge, an 

wound, and mangle their own Perſons ? Theſe are 
obſerved to be more numerous, and differently in- 
ſtituted in Falſe Religions, than the True : And All 


- this, from a ſtrong perſuaſion , that they merit by 


this Diſcipline and voluntary Cruelty ; and ate in 
I 2 pro- 
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proportion fo much better Men than Others, as they 
aftli and torment themſelves more than They. An 
Imagination, which ſtill prevails, and ſuch as hu- 
man Nature is never like to get quit of ; for we ſee 
every day freſh Inſtances, and new Inventions of 
this kind, and what induſtry Men uſe to be more 
ingenious and exquiſite, in contriving new ſorts of 
See the  Mortification and puniſhment. Now all this, I ſay, 
Notes. Can be accounted for no other way, than by aflign- 
ing it to an Opinion , that God takes delight, and 
15s wonderfully pleaſed with the Sufferings and Ca- 
lamities of his Creatures: An Imagination, which 
ro thoſe who think Sacrifices to have been of hu- 
man Invention, ſeems to have been the Ground of 
all that way of Worſhip, which, before the Chri- 
{tian Religion made its Appearance in the world, was 
univerſally practiſed. Thus harmleſs Beaſts were 
butchered every where , and their Blood fſpilt, and 
poured out upon Altars, as a valuable Preſent to the 
Divinity ; and thus too in ſome places ( ſo prodigt- 
ous was the Infatuation of Mankind ) poor little 
innocent Children were barbarouſly tortured and 
murdered; and Grown Perſons, ſometimes Male- 
factors, and ſometimes Men of eminent Virtue and 
clear Reputarion, were offered in Sacrifice ; and this 
was the uſual Worſhip of almoſt all Nations, and 
looked upon, as one of the moſt ſolemn, and moſt 
acceptable As of Devotion. Thus the Old Gere 
in Scz:hia are ſaid, among other inſtances of Ado- 
ration and Honour paid to, their God Zamolx:s, to 
diſpatch a Man to him once th five years, to confult 
and ſupplicate him in all things neceſſary for them. 
And, becauſe the Ceremony requires, that this Ad- 
vocate of theirs ſhould dye in an inftant , and the 
manner of expoſing him to death , ( which is the 
being pierced through with three Javelins ) is ſome- 
what doubtful in the Execution ; therefore it often 
happens, that ſeveral are thus diſpatched, before any |} 
t One 
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one wounds himſelf in a part ſo mortal , as to ex- 


pire immediately ; and only He that does fo, is 
eſteemed a Favourite of their God, and proper for 
that purpoſe ; but all the reſt who dye ſlowly, are to 
be rejected, as unfit for this Sacrifice, "Thus did 
the Perſians worlhip their Gods ; as that ſingle fact of 
Ameſtris, the Mother of Xerxes , teſtifies ; who, in 
agreement to the Principles of Religion then pre- 
vailing/ 1h that Country , did, as an Offering of 
Thanks for her own long and proſperous Life, bury 
fourtgen young Perfons of Quality alive, Branches 
of the\Nobleſt Families in the whole Kingdom. So 
likewiſe did the ancient Gawuls, and Carthaginians, 
among whom young Children were Sacrificed to Sa- 
turn, and that with ſo remorſleſs a Zeal, that even 
the Fathers and Mothers uſed to be preſent, and af- 
fiſting at the Ceremony. Thus the Lacedemonians 
ſought to ingratiate themſelves with their Goddeſs 
Diana, by ſcourging their young Men in Complai- 
ſance to her ; nay, doing it with ſuch Rigor, that 
t1ey expired under it z for the Sacrifice of Tphigenia 
ſhews, that ſhe was worſhipped with human Blood. 
The Inſtance of the two Decij proves , that the Rc- 
mans were poſſeſt with the ſame Imagination too 
which gave occaſion for this Reflection in one of 
their Writers ; * What ſtrange Provecation could make the 
Gods ſo extremely hard and ſevere, that there was no way 
of reconciling them to the People of Rome , unleſs the 
Atonement were made by the blood of ſuch gallant Men ? 
Thus, the Mahometans, who flaſh and cut their Faces, 
their Breaſts, and other Members, to recommend 
themſelves to their Prophet ; and the people in our 
new Diſcoveries of the Eaft and Wet-Indies, and at 
Themiſtitan, where they cement the Images of their 
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* Que fuit tanta iniquiras Deorum, ut placari Pop. Rom, ncn 
poſzar, niſi tales yiri occidiſſent ? 


Gods, 
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Gods, with Children's Blood. Now what Madneſs, 
what Stupidity is this, to ſuppoſe , that Inhuman 
Actions can ever gain upon the Divine Nature; that 
the Goodneſs of God is requited, or decently ac- 
knowledged by our own Sufferings ; or that Barba- 
rity can bo a proper Method of ſatisfying his angry 
Juſtice ? As if Juſtice could thirſt after human 
Blood , or feaſt it ſelf upon the Innocent lives, that 
are ſpilt with infinite torture, and the moſt exquilite 
pain. ÞF At this rate the Gods are fond of expiations 
- which even Men abominate; and the Mercy of Heaven 
 & Purchaſed with ſuch Barbarities, as all Nature ſtarts at, 
Whence could fo wild a fancy as this, a fancy fo di- 
' ſtant from all the Juſt Ideas and PerfeRtions of God 
ſpring up, that he takes a pleaſure in the miſery of 
human nature, and the ruin, or at leaſt the torment 
and damage of his own Workmanſhip 2 What can 
be more impious or extravagant, and how monſtrous 
a Being does ſuch a Belief as This , make of God? 
And how juſtly does the Doarine of Chriſt com- 
mand our Reverence and Eſteem , which hath abo- 
liſhed all fach Worſhip , and rectified Mens Notions 
in this matter ? | 
DD Now as All, or Moſt Religions have been ſhewed 
tia 5 to have ſome Principles in common , wherein they 
WIJereln . . . 
they differ, Are agreed, ſo have they likewiſe Others, peculiar to 
| themſelves ; Certain Articles, which are the Cha- 
racers, and, as it were, the Boundaries of their Re- 
y”_ Communions ; and ſerve to feparate and di- 
inguiſh the many Secs and Profeſſions from one 
another. -With regard to Theſe it is, that the Men of 
every Religion prefer themſelves above all the World 
beſides ; that they affirm, with great aſſurance, their 
own Perſuaſion to be the beſt, the pureſt, the moſt 
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Orthodox of any; and, as another means of magni- 
fying themſelves , are eternally reproaching thoſe 
that differ from them, with Errors and Corruptions ; 
and by this means they are eternally employed tov 
in creating Breaches , or in widening and keepin 
open ſuch as are already made; by the mutual Diſ- 
allowance and Condemnation, which every Party is 
perpetually declaring againſt the Notions of every 
other Party ; and repreſenting all Syſtems, but their 
own, to be falſe and dangerous, and by no means 
to be admitted. 

But, Blefſed be God, We Chriſtians need be in 
no pain in the midſt of this Variety and Conteſt. 
Our Religion having the Advantages of all others, 
both in point of Authentick and unqueſtionable 
Teſtimony, and in other Excellencies peculiar to it 
felf. This I have demonſtrated at large in the Se- 
cond of my Three Truths, and ſhewed the manifeſt 
Preeminence due to it. 

Now One thing is very worthy our Obſervation 
in this general Strife; and That is the Advantage, 
which Time and Succeflion have given in this mat- 
ter. For we ſhall find, that in proportion as One 
Religion hath been of a later date than another, fo 
it hath gained ſomewhat from that which came into 
the World before it, and the Younger hath always 
built and raiſed it ſelf upon the Elder ; more parti- 
cularly upon that, which was next of all before it 
in Order and Time. And the method of effecting 
this hath been,not by diſproving or exploding all thar 
went before in the groſs and at once; for upon 
theſe terms it could never have found entertainment, 
or got any manner of Footing with people ſo pre- 
poſſeſſed ; but the Courſe hath been, to accuſe what 
was formerly received, of ſome defe& or Inſuffici- 
ency ; alledging that the Inſtitution was imperfe&t 
in it ſelf ; Or that it was only Temporary ; and the 
Term , for which ic was calculated , then expired 
I 4 and 
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and therefore this New Additional one was neceſlary 
to ſucceed in the place of an aboliſhed, and to com- 
pleat an unfiniſhed Religion. And thus by degrees 
the New one riſes upon the Ruins of the Old, and 
is enriched by the Spoils of its vanquiſh'd Predeceſ- 


« ſor; As we know the caſe hath plainly ſtood with 


the Jewiſh Religion, when it prevailed over the Pa- 
gan and Egyptian way of Worſhip ; the Fewiſh peo- 
ple not being to be brought off from the Cuſtoms of 
that Country all at once : And afterwards the 
Chriſtian Faith and Promiſes, when they triumphed 


over the Jewiſh Privileges and Meſaical Diſpenſation ; 


and ſince-that, the ſame Pretence hath been made 
uſe of to advance Mahumetiſm upon the Fewiſh and 


Chriſtian Religion taken together. Each of theſe: 
hath retained ſomething of the Religion it pretend- 


ed to diſpoſſefs ; and built upon Old Foundations : 
But none fo much-as the Mahometan ; which pro- 
feſſes to perſiſt , and be fully perſuaded in All the 
Dodrines of Jeſus Chriſt, ſave only that Great and 
moſt important one, which aſſerts his Divinity. So 
that he who would paſs from Fudai/m to Mabomet a- 
niſm, muſt take Chriſtianity in his way. And we 
are told, there have been fome Mahometans, who 
have expoſed themielves to Sufferings and Torture, 
in defence of the Chriſtian Truths; as a Chriſtian 
likewiſe upon his own Principles would be bound to 
do, in vindication of the Authority, and Dodtrines 
of the Old Teſtament. But now if we caſt our 
Eyes upon the more Ancient ſort of Inſtitutions, we 
{hall find them dealing after a very different manner 
with the New , which ( as I ſaid ) in part allow , 
and only profeſs to improve and refine upon Them. 
For They reje& and condemn Them intirely, give 
them no quarter , but cry out upon them for .Inno- 
vations, and look upon every thing of later date 
than themſelves, as a mortal and irreconcilable Ene- 
my to the Truth; as if after the Period of their 

own 
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own Eſtabliſhment, Time could from thenceforth 
produce none but monſtrous Births ; and all, who 
did not ſit down and ſtick there, muſt be inevitably 
abandoned to Falſhood and Corruption. | 
This I think may be farther affirmed to be a Qua- 
lification common to all Religions whatſoever z that 
they are, every one, in Some Points uncouth and fo- 
reign from the Common Senſe and apprehenſions of 
Mankind. And the Reaſon ſeems to be, that They 
all of them propound to our Conſideration and Be- 
lief, and are Syſtems conſiſting of, and built upon, 
Points of a very diſtant kind from Common Senſe. 
For Some of them, when weighed in the Balance of 
human Judgment, appear to be exceeding mean, 
and low, and contemptible ; ſuch as a Man of Wit, 
and Vigorous Thought, finds himſelf rather tempted 
to ridicule and expoſe, than to pay any Reverence 
to them : And Others again are ſo exceeding ſublime, 
the Luſtre of them ſo ſtrong, the Nature of them 
ſo full of Miracle and Myſtery, that, as Finite Cau- 
ſes could never effec, ſo finite Underſtandings can 
never comprehend them fully ; and at Theſe the Men 
of Diſcourſe and Demonſtration take offence, and 
will allow nothing to be credible , which is not in- 
telligible. Whereas in Truth, the Sphere in which 
the human Intellet moves and adts, is placed be- 
tween theſe two Extremes. For we are capable but 
of ſuch things as lye in a middle State, and are of 
a moderate proportion. Theſe only are of a ſize 
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with our Souls, They fic us, and therefore They Only 


pleaſe and are eaſy to us. Thoſe of a lower Rank 
we look down upon with Indignation and Scorn ; 
and thoſe of a higher Condition are too weighty 
and bulky for us; they create Wonder and Amaze- 
ment only ; and therefore the wonder ought not to 
be great, if the Mind of Man recoil again , and 
ſhew a diſreliſh againſt all Religion; ſince in All there 
is ſo very little of ſuch Doctrine as is agreeable to 

the 
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the common Temper and Capacity of Mankind j 
but the principal Points of Faith and Worſhip are 
in one of the forementioned Extremes , and thoſe 
of Practice diſtant, either from common Uſe, or 
from general Inclination. Hence it comes to paſs, 
that the Men of ſtrong Parts have fo often deſpiſed 
Religion , and expoſed it to the Deriſion of the 
World ; and thoſe of Weak and Superſtitions Minds 
are confounded and ſcandalized at it. This was 
St. Paul's Complaint in the firſt planting of the 
Chriſtian Faith ; Ye preach Feſus Chriſt crucified , to 
the Fews a Stumbling-block , and to the Greeks Fooliſh- 
eff. And this indeed is the very Reaſon, why we 
find ſo much Prophaneneſs and Irreligion ; ſo much 
Error and Hereſy, in the World. Some believe not 
at all, and others believe amiſs, becauſe they conſult 
their own Judgment only , and hearken to no other 
Guide, but the Dictates of human Reaſon. They 
bring matters of Religion to the ſame Trial with 
other common matters, and will needs undertake to 
examine, and meaſure, and judge of them, by the 
Standard of their own Capacity ; They treat this 
Divine, like other Common and merely Human Sci- 
ences and Profeflions ; expeQing to maſter, and pe- 


-netrate to the bottom of it , by the ſtrength of Na- 


tural Parts. But This is not the way of dealing with 
Divine Truths ; A Man's Aﬀections muſt be qualifi- 
ed and diſpoſed for theſe Doctrines. They require 
Simplicity and Honeſty ; meekneſs of Temper, an 
humble and obedient Mind. Theſe only can fit a 
Man for receiving Religion ; For he that does fo in 
good earneſt, muſt believe its Declarations, ſubmit 
fo its Laws, and govern himſelf by them, with Re- 
verence and Reſignation of Soul. In ſhort, he muſt + 
be content that his own Judgment ſhould be over- 
ruled by the Word of God ; and to live and be led 
by univerſal Conſent and Authority ; which ſeems 
to be the Subjedtion intended by the Apoſtle, _ 
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he ſpeaks of * Caſting down Imaginations ( orReaſon- 
ings, ) and every high thing that exalteth it ſelf againſt 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into Captivity every 
Thought to the obedience of Faith. | 

And, however the Conceited or Unthinking part 
of the World may quarrel at this method, yet it 
was certainly a great Inſtance of the Divine Wif- 
dom, to order the matter thus. For ſuch a proceed- 
ing ſeems highly neceſſary, in order to preſerve that 


 Admiration and Reſpe&, which is due to Religion 


and which, upon any other Terms, would very hard- 
ly have been paid to it. For Religion ought to be 
entertained and embraced with Holy Reverence, 
and great Authority z and therefore with ſome de- 
gree of Difficulty too. For Reaſon and Experience 
may ſoon convince us, that if it were in every Cir- 
cumſtance ſuited to the Palat, and of a ſize with the 
natural Apprehenſions, of Mankind ; if it carried 
nothing at all of Miracle or Myſtery in it ; as it 
would be more eaſily , ſo likewiſe it would be leſs 
reſpe&fully, received. And ſo much as you bring it 
nearer to the Level of common Matters, fo much 
you certainly abate of that Regard ic ought to have, 
above all other matters whatſoever. 

Now , fince all Religions and Schemes of Belief 
are, or pretend to be what I have here deſcribed ; 
foreign bom , and far above the Common Senſe 
and Capacity of Mankind ; they muſt not , they 
cannot be received, or take poſſefiion of us by any 
human and natural means. ( For had the Caſe been 
thus, the moſt exalted Minds would have been in 
proportion eminent for Religion, and ſo many Men 
of Wit and Judgment in Other things, could never 
have been defective here ), but thele Notions muſt 
needs have been conveyed into Mens Minds, by ſu- 


* Captivantes intelleRum ad obſequium Fidei., 
pernatural 
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pernatural and extraordinary Methods, by Revelati- 

on from Heaven ; and The perſons that receive and 

imbibe them, muſt needs have them by the ſecret 

Teachings and Inſpiration of God. And thus you 

find, that All who believe, and profeſs Religion, ſay; 

| for all of them do in effe& aſſume to themſelves that 

Gal.I.1, Declaration of the Apoſtle ; Not of Men, neither by 
I2, Man, nor of any other Creature, but of God. 

8. But, if we lay aſide all Flattery and Diſguiſe, and 
But yer ſo ſpeak freely to the Point, there will be found very 
they are» little, or nothing at the bottom of all theſe mighty 

Boaſtings. For, whatever Men may fay or think 
to the contrary , it is manifeſt, that all forts of Re- 
ligion are handed down and received by human Me- 
thods. This Obſervation is true in its very utmoſt 
Senſe and Extent, of all Falſe and Counterfeit Per- 
ſuaſions; for Theſe when ſearch'd to the bottom, are 
no better than Diabolical Deluſions, or Human In- 
ventions : But True Religion, as it is derived down 
to us from a Higher Original , ſo it moves us by 
other Springs, and is received after a very different 
manner. And here, to get a right underſtanding of 
this matter, we muſt diflingui between: the Firſt 
Publication of the Truth , that Reception, which 
made it general, and gave it a Settlement in the 
World; and that Particular One, by which private 
Perſons embrace and come into it, when already 
eſtabliſhed. The Former of Theſe which firſt fix'd 
tis Heavenly Plant, was altogether Miraculous and 
Divine; and agrees punctually with the Evangeliſt's 
account, The Lord working with the Apoſtles and 
Preachers, and confirming the Word with Signs following. 
But the Latter muſt be acknowledged in great mea- 
ſure Human, and private Mens Faith and Piety to be 
wrought by common and Ordinary Means. This 
ſeems to be ſufficiently plain, firſt, from the Manner 
of Religion's getting ground in the World, and that, 
whether we regard the firſt general planting of any 
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Perſuaſion, or the method of its gaining now upon 
private perſons. For, whence is the daily Increaſe 
of any Set ? Does not the Nation to which we be- 
long, the Country where we dwell, nay the Town, 
or the Family in which we were born, commonly 
give us our Religion ? We take that which is the 
growth of the Soil; and whatever we were born in 
the midſt of, and bred up to, that Profeflion we ſtill 
keep. We are Circumciſed, or baptized, Fews, or 
Chriſtians, or Mahometans, before we can be ſenſible 
that we are Men ; So that Religion is not the Gene- 
rality of People's Choice , but their Fate ; not fo 
much their own Act and Deed, as the A& of Others 


_ 


for and upon them. The Man is made a Member $,. ;ze 
of the Fewiſh or Chriſtian Communion without his Nores. 


Knowledge, becauſe he is deſcended of Fewiſh or 
Chriſtian Parents, and in a Country where this or 
that Perſuaſion obtains moſt. And would not this, 
do you think , have been his Caſe, if born in any 
other part of the World ? Would not the ſame per- 
ſon have been a Pagan, or Mahometan, if born where 
Heathen Idolatry , or Mahumetiſm prevailed ? But 
now as to the Obſervance, and living up to the Pre- 
cepts of Religion ; Thoſe who are True and Pious 
Profeſſors, belides the external Profeflion of the 


. Truth, they have the Advantage of the Gifts and 


Graces of God, the Afﬀiſtance and Teſtimony of 
the Holy Ghoſt, common to all, and from which, 
even the miſtaken are not utterly excluded. This 
indeed is a Privilege, which ( bleſſed be God ) is ca- 
pable of being very uſual and frequent , and many 
great Pretenſions and pompous Boaſts are made of 
it. But yet I vehemently ſuſpe&t , notwithſtanding. 
all the fair ſhew, and plauſible pretences Men make 
of this kind, This Grace and Spirit is not ſo largely 
and ſo commonly enjoyed, nor ſo ſtrong in its In- 
fluences and Effects, as Some would have us believe. 
For ſurely were This ſo powerful in us, and were 


Religion , 
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Religion our own free Choice , and the Reſult of 
our own Judgment, the Life and Manners of Men 
could not be at ſo vaſt a diſtance and manifeſt dif- 
agreement from their Principles ; nor could they, 
upon every ſlight and common occaſion, act ſo di- 
realy contrary to the whole Tenor and Deſign of 
their Religion. And this Inconſiſtenceof Faith and 
Manners, is alſo a Proof, that our Faith is not from 
God ; for were this planted and faſten'd in our 
Minds by ſo powerful a hand as His, it could not 
be in the power of any Accident or Temptation to 
ſhake, or unſettle us ; fo firm and ſtrong a Band could 
not ſo eaſily be broken or burſt through. Were 
there the leaſt Touch, the ſmalleſt Ray of Divine 
TIumination, This Light would ſhine in every action 
of our lives, and dart it ſelf intoevery corner of our 
Souls ; The Effects of it would appear in all our beha- 
viour, and not only be ſenſible, but wonderful and 
amazing too, according to what Truth himſelf ſaid 
Matth upon occaſion to his Diſciples; If ye had faith 
xvii. 20, but as agrain of muſtard-ſeed, ye ſhall ſay to this mountain; 
Remove hence, and it ſhall remove; and nothing ſhall be 
unpoſſible 10 you. But alas! if we look abroad, and 
conſider the behaviour of the World ; what propor- 
tion, what correſpondence can we find, between 
the Belief of the Soul's Immortality and a future 
Judgment, and the Practices of Mankind 2 Would 
Men , Could Men indeed lead the lives they do, 
and at the ſame time be perſuaded in good earneſt , 
that a Recompence awaits them hereafter; ſo glori- 
ous and happy on the one hand, or ſo full of miſe- 
ry, and{hameon theother? One ſingle thought, and 
the bare Idea of thoſe things, which Men profeſs ſo 
firmly to believe, would perfeatly confound, and 
{care wicked Men out of their Wits. There have 
been inſtances of very ſtrange effets wrought upon 
Perſons, only by the apprehenſion of publick Juſtice; 


the Fear of dying by the hands of a Common Exe- 
cutioner, 
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cutioner, or ſome other Accident full of misfortune 
and reproach ; and yet, What are all theſe Calamities, 
in compariſon of thoſe Horrors, which, Religion 
tells us, will be the Sinner's portion hereafter? And 
is it poflible, that theſe things ſhould be entertained 
and believed indeed, and Men continue what they 
are ? Can a Man ſeriouſly hope for a Bleſſed Immor- 
tality, make This the Objed of his ExpeRations and 
Deſires, and yet at the ſame time live in a ſlaviſh 
dread of Death, which he knows is the Neceſſary, 
the Only paſſage that can lead him to it ? Can a 
Chriſtian fear and liye under the apprehenſions of 
Eternal Death and Puniſhment, and yet indulge 
himſelf in thoſe very Vices, which that very Hell, 
he believes, is ordained to avenge ? Theſe are moft 
unaccountable Stories ; and things as incompatible, 
as Fire and Water. Men tell the World that they 
believe: theſe Dodtrines, nay they perſuade them- 
ſelves that they do really believe them ; and then 
they endeavour to proſelyte ochers, and make Theme 
believe ſo too ; but alas! there is nothing in all this; 
nor do They, who talk and act thus inconſiftently, 
know what it is to Believe. Such Profeſſors as theſe, 
are what an Ancient Writer called them, Liars and 
Cheats ; or, as another expreſs'd himfelf very well 
upon the like occaſion, who reproached the Chriſti- 
ans with being the gallanteſt Men in the World in 
ſome reſpets, but the pitifulleſt, and moſt contem- 
ptible wretches in others. For, ſays he, if you con- 
ſider the Articles of their Belief, you will think them 
more than Men ; but if you examine their Lives and 
Converſations, you will find them worſe than Brutes, 
more filthy than the very Swine. Now certainly, 
if we were wrought upon by ſuch becoming Impreſ- 
ſions of God and Religion, as are the Effects of 
Grace, and an Engagement ſo forcible, as Thoſe of 
a Divine Power; nay , were we but perſuaded of 
theſe matters by a bare ſimple, and common __ 

uch 
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ſuch an hiſtorical Faith, as we credit every Vulgat 
relation of matters of Fa& with ; did we but al- 
low the ſame Deference to what we call the Word 
of God, which we pay to the advice, and exhorta- 
tions, and common diſcourſe of our Friends . and 
Acquaintance ; the Dodrines of the Goſpel could 
not but be preferred by us, infinitely above any other 
advantages whatſoever, for the fake of that incom- 
parable Goodneſs and Excellence, ſo illuſtriouſly vi- 
fible in every part of them, But ſure the leaft we 
can be imagined capable of in this caſe, would be 
to admit them into an equal ſhare of our Aﬀection 
and Eſteem, with Honours, or Riches, or Friends, 
or any kind of Allurements this World can pretend 
to ſeduce us by, And yet, all this notwithſtanding, 
there are bur very few, who are not more afraid to 
offend a Parent, or a Maſter, or a Friend, than 
they are of incurring the diſpleaſure of an Almighty 
God : And who would not rather chuſe to act in 
contradiction to an Article of Religion, and fo for- 
feic Heaven hereafter, than to break the meaſures of 
worldly Intereſt and Prudence, at the expence of 
whart they ſtand poſſeſs'd of in preſent? This is in- 
deed a Great Wickedneſs and Misfortune ; but for 
Perſons who conſider things impartially, Chriſtianity 
will not ſuffer in Their Eſteem. The Honour and 
Excellence, the Purity and Sublime Powers of Reli- 
gion are no more Impaired or Polluted by it, than 
the Rays of the Sun contiact Defilement from the 
Dunghils they ſhine upon. For Principles are not 
to be tried by their Profeſſors, but the Profeſſors by 
their Principles. But we can never exclaim ſuffici- 
ently againſt thoſe vile Men, who profane the Truth, 
by their Vicious Lives; and againſt whom that 
very Truth it ſelf hath denounced ſo many Woes, 
and ſuch dreadful Vengeance. 


Now 
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Now the firſt ſtep towards informing our ſelves, 
What the nature of True Piety is, will be to diſtin- 
guiſh it from That, which is Falſe and Counterfeit, 
and only the Mask and Diſguiſe of Religion. Till 
this be done, we ſhall but confound our ſelves with 
equivocal and ambiguous Terms ; and prevaricate, 
both in Expreſſion and in Practice, as indeed the 
greateſt part of Mankind ( it is to be feared ) do 
upon this occaſion. Now there is nothing, that pre- 
tends more to a graceful Air, nor takes more true 
pains to appear like true Piety and Religion , than 
Superſtition does ; and yet, at the ſame time , no- 
thing is more diſtant from , or a greater Enemy to 
ict. Juſt as the Wolf, which carries ſome tolerable 
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Reſemblance to a Dog, but is of a quite different . 


Diſpoſition ; and comes to devour that Flock, which 
it is the other's buſineſs to defend ; as Counterfeit 
Money is more nicely wrought, than true Coin; or 
as a Flatterer, who makes ſhew of extraordinary Zeal 
and Aﬀection, bur is in reality nothing Ie than 
that true Friend he deſires to be thought. Ir is no 
injudicious Character given by Tacitus, when he de- 
{cribes a'ſfort of Men, * extremely liable to Superſtition, 
and at the ſame time wiolently awerſe ro Religion. Su- 
perſticion is likewiſe envious, and jealous to the laſt 
degree, affecedly officious and troubleſome ; like a 
fond Courtezan, who, by hec amorous jilting tricks, 
puts on more Tenderneſs, and pretends to infinitely 
more concern and 'love for the Husband,-than his 
true Wife , whom ſhe endeavours to leſſen in his 
eſteem. Now ſome of the moſt remarkable Cir- 
cumfſtances, wherein theſe two differ, are ; That 
Religion ſincerely loves and honours God ; ſettles 
the Mind in perfe& eaſe and tranquillity, and dwells 
in a noble and generous , a free and gallant Spirit ; 
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whereas Superſtition feats and dreads God ; - gives Men 
unworthy and injurious apprehenſions of his Maje- 
ſty; perplexes and ſcares the Man ,. and is indeed 
the Diſeaſe of a weak and mean, a timorous and 
narrow Soul. * & is ( according to St. Auguſtin's 
account of it, ) all over Error and Phrenſy ; it lives in 
terror of thoſe whom it ought to love 5 difhonours and af- 
fronts thoſe whom it pretends to reſpe&t and adore ; t 1s the 
Sickneſs of a little and feeble Mind ; He that 's once 
tainted with Superſtition, oan never more -enſoy peace and 
reſt. Varro's obſer vation is, That Religious Men ſerve 
God out of Rewerence ; but the Superſtitions out of Horror 
and perpetual Dread of him. But we will be a little 
more particular upon each of theſe Qualities. 

10. The Superſticious Perſon is one, who neither lets 
Superſtition himſelf, nor any thing elſe be quiet, but is eternally 
4:jcribed. teazing and troubleſome, both to God and Man. 

The Ideas he entertains of God repreſent: him, as 
an Ill-natur'd and Moroſe, an Envious and a Spite- 
ful Being; Unreaſonable, Rigorous, and hard to be 
pleaſed; quickly provoked, but long before he is re- 
conciled again ; One that takes notice of our Adti- 
ons, after the ſame manner that we commonly 'ob- 
{erve thoſe of one another ; with a ſort of malicious 
- Curioſity, watchful to find faults, and iglad to take 
the advantage 'of any Failings. All this, it is true, 
he does not own, nor ſpeak it out; but the manner 
of his ſerving God ſufficiently declares , and ſpeaks 
ic for him; for That is agreeable , and exactly of a 
piece with theſe Notions. He'trembles and quakes 
for fear ; hath no enjoyment of himſelf, nor any 
degree of Comfort or inward Security; full of 
Fears and Melancholy Diſtruſts ; always fancying, 


" Superſtitio Error inſanus. Amandos timet ; quos colit vio- 
tat : Morbus puſilli animi. Qui Superſtitione-imbutus eſt, quie- 
rus eſſe nuſquam  poteſt, Varro ait, Deum 3 Religioſo vereri, 
3 Superſtitioſo timeri, 
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that he hath done too little; and left ſomewhat un- 
done, for want of which , all the Reſt will ſignify 
nothing. He very much queſtions whether God be 
ſatisfied with his beſt Endeavours ; and in this dif- 
quiet he applies himſelf to methods of Courtſhip 
and Flattery ; Tries to Appeaſe and gain upon him 
by -the length and importunity of his Prayers ; to 
Bribe him with Vows and Offerings; Fancies Mira- 
cles to himſelf; eaſily believes, and takes upon truſt 
the Counterfeit Pretenſions of this kind from others ; 
Applies every Event to his own Caſe, and interprets 
thoſe that are moſt ordinary and natural, as expreſly 
meant, and dire&ed to Him , by the particular and 
immediate hand of God ; he catches greedily ateve- 
ry Novelty; and runs after every new Pretender to 
Light and Revelation. * Two inſeparable Qualities of 
Superſtitions People ( ſays one ) are, Exceſs of Fear, and 
Exceſs of Devotion. Now what in truth 1s all this, 
but to Torment one's ſelf moſt immoderately, and 
at the expence of infinite trouble and diſquiet , to 
injure and affront God ; to deal with him after a 
moſt baſe, ſordid, and unworthy manner ; to uſe 
him, as if he were a mercenary Being, and to treat 
the Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, as we durſt not 
preſume to uſe a Man of Quality or Honour ? And 
indeed , generally ſpeaking , not only Superſtition, 
but moſt other Errors and Defects in Religion , are 
owing chiefly to want of right and becoming appre- 
henſions of God. We debaſe and bring him down 
to Us; compare and judge of him by our Selves ; 
cloth him with our own Infirmities, and unac- 
countable Humours ; and then proportion and ſuit 
our Worſhip and Services accordingly. What hor- 
rid Prophanation and Blaſphemy is This ? | 


M " Duo Superſtitioſis propria, nimins Timor, nimius 
ultus. 
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And yet, as deteſtable a Vice, as dangerous a Dif- 


It is natu* eaſe as This is, it isin ſome meaſure Natural, and all 


ral. 


T2, 
Common, 


Mankind have more or leſs Inclination to it. Plu- 
tarch laments the Weakneſs of Human Nature, in 
that it never keeps a due Mediuin, nor ſtands firm 
upon its feet ; bur is eternally leaning and tottering 
to one or other Extreme. For in truth, either it de- 
clines and degenerates into Superſtition and Vanity, 
and miſtaken Religion ; or ele ic hardens it ſelf in 
a Negle& of God, and a Contempt of all Religion. 
We are all of us like a Silly Jilted Husband , that is 
Put upon by ſome groſs Cheat of an Infamous Wo- 
man; and takes more delight in her little ſtudied 
Arts to cajole and bubble him, than he finds fatiſ- 
faction with his own Virtuous Wife, who ſerves and 
honours him with all the genuine Modeſty, and un- 
affe&ed Tenderneſs becoming her Character. Juſt 
thus are we abuſed by the large Pretences of Super- 
ſtition, and prefer it before the leſs ſhowy and pom- 
pous Charms of true Religion. 

Ic is alſo exceeding frequent and common ; we 
cannot wonder the Vulgar ſhould be infe&ted with 
it, after what hath been ſaid of its proceeding from 
Weakneſs of Mind, from Ignorance, or very miſta- 
ken Notions of the Divine Nature. Upon all which 
accounts we may well ſuppoſe it is, that Women, 
and Children, Old Men, and Sick Perſons, or Peo- 
ple ſtunn'd with any violent Misfortune, or under 
the Surprize and Opypreſlion of ſome uncommon 
Accident, are obſerved to labour moſt under this 
Evil. The ſame hath been likewiſe obſerved by Plu- 
tarch, of rude and unciviliz'd Countries. * The Bar- 
barians, ſays he, are naturally diſpoſed to be Superſtiti- 
ous. Of Superſtition then it is, and not of Religion 
and true Piety, that what we commonly repeat after 
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Plato, muſt be underſtood ; where he ſays, that the 
Weakneſs and Cowardice of Mankind firſt brought 
Religion into Practice and Eſteem ; and that upon 
this account, Children, and Women, and Old Peo- 
ple were moſt apt to receive Religious Impreſlions, 
more Nice, and Scrupulous, and more addicted to 
Devotion, than others. This, I ſay, is true of Su- 
perſtition, and miſtaken Devotion ; but we muſt 
not entertain any ſuch diſhonourable Thoughts, of 
true and perfe&t Religion. This is of a nobler De- 
ſcent, its Original is truly Divine; it is the Glory and 
Excellence, not the Imperfe&tion of Reaſon, and 
Nature ; and we cannot. be guilty of greater In- 
juſtice to it, than by afligning fach wretched Cauſcs, 
for its beginning and increaſe, and drawing ſo ſcan- 
dalous a Pedigree for its Extract. 

Now, beſides thoſe firſt Seeds, and general Ten- 
dencies to Superſtition, which are derived from Na- 
ture, and Common to Mankind, there are large Im- 
provements and Additions of this Vice, owing to 
Induſtry and Cunning. For many people ſupport 
and cheriſh it in themſelves ; they give it countes 
nance and nurſe it up in others, for the ſake of ſome 
Convenience and Advantage to be reaped from it. 
It is thus, that Great Perſons and Governors, though 
they know very well the Folly and baſeneſs of it, 
yet never concern themſelves with putting a ſtop, or 
giving any diſturbance to it ; becauſe they are fatis- 
fied, This is a proper State-Tool, to fubque Mens 
Minds, and lead them tamely by the Noſe. For this 
reaſon it is, that they do not only take good care to 
nouriſh and blow up that Spark, which Nature hath 
already kindled ; but when chey find occaſion, and 
upon ſome prefling Emergencies, they ſet their Brains 
on work to forge and invent new and unheard of 
Follies of this kind. This we are told was a Strata- 
gem made uſe of by Scipio, Sertorins, Sy!la, and fome 


other eminent Politicians. 
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* Who by falſe Terrors Freeborn Souls debaſe; | 
And paint Religion with ſo grim a Face, > 
That it becomes the Scourge and Plague of human race. 

| Nothing keeps the Muliitude under ſo effeftually, as Super- 

ſtition, | 

But enough of this wretched People , and that 
baſe Superſtition, which, like a common Nuſance, 
ought to be deteſted by that Scholarof mine, whom 

I am now inſtructing, and attempting to accompliſh 

in the Study of Wiſdom. Let us leave them grovel- 

ling in their filth, and betake our ſelves now to the 

Search of true Religion and Piety ; of which I will 

here endeavour to give ſome ſtrokes, and rude lines ; 

which, like ſo many little Rays of Light, may be of 
ſome uſe at leaſt, and help to guide us in the purſuit 
of it. Now from the former Conſiderations it does, 
I hope, ſufficiently appear, thac of the great Variety 
of Perſuaſions at preſent, or any poffible to be Inſti- 
tuted, Thoſe ſeem to Challenge the Pre-eminence, 
and beſt deſerve the Character of Truth and Religi- 
on indeed, which, without impoſing any very labo- 
rious, or much external Service upon the Body, 
make it their bufineſs to contra, and call the Soul 
home ; that employ: and exalt it by pure and hea- 
venly Contemplations, in admiring and adoring the 

Excellent Greatneſs, and Majeſty incomprehenſible 

of Him, who is the Firſt Cauſe of All Things ; the 

Neceſſary, the Beft , the Original Being ; And All 

this, without any nice or preſumptuous declaration 

what this Being is, or undertaking poſttively to de- 
termine and define any thing concerning that Na- 


* Qui faciunt animos humiles formidine Diviam. 
Depreſſofque premunt ad terram. | | 
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ture, which we cannot underſtand ; or preſcribing 
too peremptorily, how he ought to be Worſhipped : 
But contenting our ſelves with fuch large and inde- 
finite acknowledgments as Theſe, That God is Good- 
nefs, and Perfection it ſelf ; infinite in all Reſpects, 
and altogether incomprehenſible ; too vaſt for human 
knowledge to underſtand, .or conceive. diſtin&ly, 
And thus inuch the Py:hagoreans, and other moſt ce- 
lebrated Secs of Philoſophers taught long ago. This 
is the Religion of Angels, and that beft fort of Wor- 
ſhippers in Spirit and Truth , whom God ſeeks and 
loves. But among all thoſe leſs ſpiritualized Pagans, 
who could not ſatisfy themſelves with ſo refined a 
Principle, as Inward Belief, and the Exerciſe of the 
Soul only ; but would needs gratify their Senſes and 
Imagination with a viſible Obje& of Worthip, (which 
was an Error all the World almoſt was tinured 
with. ) The Iþ-aelites choſe a Calf ; but None ſeem 
to have made ſo good a Choice, as thoſe who pitch- 
ed upon the Sun for their God : This indeed excel- 
ling all other Creatures ſo vaſtly, with regard to its 
Magnitude, .and Motion ; its Beauty and Luſtre, its 
wonderful Uſe and Activity, and the many un- 
known Virtues, and Efficacies of its Influences ; that 
it does certainly deferye, nay, command the admi- 
ration of all the World ; we cannot think too high- 
ly of it, while we remember it is ſtill but a Crea- 
ture; for, look round this whole Fabrick, and (Man 
excepted ) your Eye ſhall diſcover nothing fo glori- 
ous, nothing equal, nay, nothing near, or compa- 
rable to it. | 
The Chriſtian Religion preſerves a due Temper 
between theſe Extreines, and by devoting both Bo- 
dy and Soul to God, and accommodating it ſelf to 
all Conditions and Capacities of Men , hath mixed 
the Inſenſible and Internal Worſhip, with that which 
is Senſible and External. Yet ſo, that the moſt per- 
fe& and Spiritual Perſons I chiefly 
4 in 
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in the former, and the weak and leſs exalted are ta- 


ken up with that which is inviſible and popular. 
Religion conſiſts in the Knowledge of God, and 
of our Selves. For This is a Relative Duty, and 


ſcription: of theſe are the two Terms of that Relation. Its buſi- 


Religion. 


ay 


neſs is to magnify God, and ſet Him as high; and to 
humble Man, and lay Him as low , as poflibly. we 
can. To ſubdue and beat him down , as a loſt 
worthleſs Wretch ;z and when this is once done, 
then to furniſh him with helps and means of raiſing 
himſelf up again ; to make him duly ſenſible of his 
own Impotence and Miſery, how Little, how mere 
a Nothing he is ; that ſo he may caſt away all Con- 
fidence in himſelf, and place and ſeek his Hope, his 
Comfort, his Happineſs, his All, in God alone. 
That which Religion is chiefly concerned in , is 
the binding us faſt to the Author and Source of all 
Good ; the grafting us afreſh, and conſolidating Man 
to his firſt Cauſe, like Branches or Suckers into their 
proper Root. For ſo long as Man continues firm 
and fixt in this Union, ſo long he preſerves the Per- 
fection of his Nature ; but on the contrary , when 
once he falls off, and is ſeparated from it, all his Vi- 
gor and Powers are dried up and gone, and he im- 
mediately withers and dies away. | 
The End and Effet of Religion is faithfully and 
truly to render their Dues, both to God and Man; 
that is to ſay, All the Honour and Glory to God ; 
and all the Gain and Advantage to Man. For theſe 
ewo comprehend under them all manner of Good 
whatſoever. The Profit or Gain , which is a real 
Amendment and bettering of our Perſons and Con- 
ditions, is an eſſential and internal Benefit ; and 
This belongs to Man, who is of himſelf, and with- 
out this , a Creature Impotent and Empty ; Indi- 
gent and Neceflicous ; and miſerable in all reſpects ; 
The Glory is not ſo much an Advantage as an Orna- 
ment, an Additional and External Grace 5 and This 
: = © belongs 
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belongs to God only; for he is the Fulnefs and Per- 

fetion of all Good ; ſo abſolute and compleat, that 
nothing can be added to his Eſſential Happineſs ; 

and therefore Benefit is a thing he cannot receive. 

And thus if you pleaſe, you may underſtand that 
Angelick Hymn ; Glory to God in the Higheſt , and on Tykell. 
Earth Peace, and Faqour towards Men. 14. 


Thus much being premiſed in general , the parti- \ g, 
cular Steps or Directions in this matter, muſt be pjzy «- 
theſe that follow : Firſt, It is neceſſary that we ap- plained. 
ply our ſelves to ſtudy, and in fuch a meaſure as we 1- 
are capable, to know God. For our Knowledge of 79 nw 
Things is the Foundation and the Standard of the ©: 
Honour we have for them. The firſt thing then, 
that we ought to be convinced and fully perſuaded of 
upon this occaſion, is His Exiſtence; then, That he 
created the World, and that all other Beings whatſo- 
ever are the Produdts of his Power, and Goodneſs, 
and Wiſdom : Thar by theſe ſame Attributes he go- 
verns this Univerſe of his own making ; That his 
careful Providence watches over all things, and even 
the leaſt and moſt inconſiderable Events do not eſcape 
his obſervation ; That whatſoever his Diſpenſations 
to Us are, they are all for our Good ; and that all 
our Evil comes from our ſelves alone. For, if we 


| ſhould account thoſe Accidents, which God appoints 


for us, to be Evils , this wereto be guilty of great 
Prophanation, and to blaſpheme againſt his Govern- 
ment; this were to tear up the very Foundations of 
all Piety and Religion ; becauſe Nature teaches us 
to Honour and love our Benefactors ; but begetrs ha- 
tred and averſion to them that deal unkindly by us, 
and do us miſchief. Qur Duty therefore is to get a 
right Notion of God's dealings toward us; to re- 
ſolve, that we will obey him ar any rate; to receive 
all that comes from his hand, with Meekneſs and 
Contentation ; to commit our ſelves to his Proteti- 

On 
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on and Care, and to ſubmit all we are, and all we 
have, to his direction and wiſe diſpoſal]. 

Thenext Duty, which follows upon our Knowing 
God, and which indeed refules moſt naturally from 
it, is the Honouring him. And the beſt, the moſt 
becoming, and moſt Religious Honour we can pay 
him, conſiſts,Firſt of all, In raiſing our Souls far above 
any Carnal, Earthly, or Corruptible Imagination ; 
and then exerciſing our ſelves in the Contemplation 
of the Divine Nature, by all the pureſt, the nobleſt, 
the holieſt and moſt reverent Conceptions that can 
be. When we have adorned and repreſented this 
molt excellent Being to our ſelves, in all the moſt 
magnificent Ideas; when we have given him the 
moſt glorious Names, and ſung forth his Praiſes in 
the molt excellent manner, that our Mind can poflt- 
bly deviſe, or ſtrain it (elf up to; we are ſtill with 
all Humility to acknowledge, that in all this we have 
not done, or offered to his Majeſty, any thing ſuit- 
able to his own Excellency, or in it ſelf worthy his 
Acceptance; and to poſſeſs our ſelves with yet more 
awful and reſpe&ful Ideas of him, by the profound- 
eſt Senſe of our own Imperfe&ions; That it is not 
in the power of Human Nature to conceive any 
thing better ; though we plainly ſee , that our moſt 
exalted Thoughts hee not ſo much to ſhew us his 
Glory, as to reproach us with our own Weakneſs 
and Defedts. For God is the laſt and higheſt Flight, 
which our Imagination is able to make, when it 
would foar up towards abſolute Perfection ; and in 
aſpiring to this Idea, every Man lets looſe his Mind, 
and enlarges his Notions according to his own Capa- 
City ; or rather indeed, God is infinitely greater and 
higher than all the boldeſt and braveſt Flights of 
poor feeble Man ; a Perfection more exquiſite, more 
bright, than the Dim Eye of Mortals can receive 
the Luſtre of, or the moſt tow'ring Imagination 
make any approach to. * 
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We muſt alſo ſerve this God Sincerely, in Spirit, 20. 
and from the Feart ; for this is a fort of Service, 7 ſerv: 
which is moſt agreeable to his Nature. God himſelf 5 with 
& a Spirit, and they that worſhip him, muſt worſhip him Joh . oe 
in Spirit and Truth, ſays he, who beſt knew both * © 
what he was, and what he expects from Us. This 
Argument the very Heathens could enforce for In- 
ward Purity, and a Sandctified Mind *. This he will 
not only accept, but it is what he ſeems deſirous of, 
and hath declared will be exceeding welcome and 
delightful : The Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him. The V. 23. 
Offering of a ſweet-ſmelling Savour , and what he 
values indeed, is That of a clean, free, and humble 
Spirit, ( The Mind is a Sacrifice to God, ſays Seneca ; ) 
an unſpotted Soul, and an Innocent Life. And thus 
others ; + He that brings the beſt heart, worſhips God beſt. 

The moſt Religions Adoration is to imitate the Perfe&ions of 


' Him we adore 5 The only way of ſerving God is not to be 


an ill Man. The truly Wiſe Man 1s a True Prieſt 
of the moſt High God : His Mind is God's Temple, 
and the Houſe where his Honour dwelleth : His 
Soul is God's Image, a Ray or Refle&ion of that 
Brightneſs and Glory above: His Aﬀections and Ap- 
petites , like ſo many Oblations, are all conſecra- 
ted, and entirely devoted to his uſe and ſervice. And 
his great, his daily, his moſt ſolemn Sacrifice, is to 
imitate, and ſerve, and obey him. You ſee how dif- 
ferent this is from that abſurd Notion of thoſe Peo- 
ple, who make Religion conſiſt in Giving to God. 
Alas! what can We give to Him ? Allis his own al- 
ready ; and the wb we can poflibly do, is but to 
reſtore and pay back what his Bounty hath beſtowed 


* $i Deus eſt animus, ſit puri mente colendus, 


+ Optimus Animus pulcherrimus Dei Cultus, Religiofiflimus 
Cultus imitari, Unicus Dei Cultus non efſe malum, Le#ant. 
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upon us. But we are wretchedly miſtaken, if we 
imagine it poſſible for God to receive any Addition, 
or be enriched from Men ; No, he is above all That; 
Our buſineſs muſt be to ask of Him, to implore his 
Favour and Afliftance for our Wants and Weak- 
neſles: It is the Character of the Great to give, and 
of the Poor and Mean to ask; And therefore we 
may eaſily diſcern which of theſe two parts belongs 
to an Infinite Almighty God, and which to wretch- 
ed indigent Mortals. I: is more bleſſed to give than to 
receive : And however he may graciouſly condeſcend 
to interpret thoſe Works of Mercy done for his ſake, 
yet in the way of Sacrifice and Worſhip of himſelf, 
it isa Prodigy of Vanity that many have been guilty 
of, to think themſelves in a Condition of Giving to 
Him, from whoſe liberal Hand alone it is, that they 
receive their own Subſliſtence. | 
Bye though the Mind be that, which we are prin- 
cipally obliged to offer, and God is beſt pleaſed to 
be ſerved with ; yet is not the External Worſhip and 
Service of the Body, by any means to be neglected 
or diſdained by us. The demonſtrations of Reve- 
rence expreſs'd by This Part, and particularly in his 
Publick Worſhip, are by no means contemptible in 
his ſight. He efteems and expects theſe from us ; 
that we ſhould appear in the Aſſemblies of his Ser- 
vants; that we ſhould afliſt and bear a part with our 
Brethren in what is done there ; that we ſhould ob- 
ſerve and conform to thoſe Ceremonies , which ei- 
ther the Laws have enjoined , or Cuſtom hath made 
common ; And that all this be done with Modera- 
tion and Temper; without Vanity or Aﬀectation , 
without Hypocriſy or Ambition, without Luxury or 
Avarice ; conſtantly poſſefliing our ſelves with this 
Reflection ; that God expects to be ſerved with the 
Spirit, and all theſe outward Services are more upon 
our own account than His ; that they are decent ſig- 


nifications of our Reverence and Zeal, marks of 


Unity, 
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Unity, and tend to the Edification of our Brethren, 
the enflaming their Devotion, and encouraging them 
by good Examples ; and that they are very Reaſon- 
able and Decent upon theſe. accounts, though they 
regard Comelineſs and Cuſtoms only , and are not 
the Eſſentials of Worſhip; nor of the very Subſtance 
of Religion; but Ornaments and Convenient Helps 
toit. 

The Vows and Prayers we make to God, muſt all 
of them be regulated by, and ſubje&t to his own 
good Pleaſure. We ſhould never defire, we muſt 
never ask any thing, but only with ſubmiſſion to his 
wiſer Appointments ; and every Requeſt muſt be at- 
tended with that neceſſary Reſervation, Thy Will be 
done. To ask any thing contrary to the order and 
methods of his Providence, is as if we ſhould at- 
tempt to bribe the Judge of all the Earth, and divert 
this univerſal Governor from his Rules of Juſtice and 
Judgment : To imagine that God is to be courted 
or flattered into Compliance, that Preſents and Pro- 
miſes can win him over ; is to Afﬀront him : God 
caresnot for our Riches, for the whole world is His, and 
all that is therein. He demands not any Gifts at Our 
Hands ; for, ſtrialy ſpeaking, we have nothing to 

ive. For All is His, and he only requires, that we 
ſhould walk worthy of thoſe which our ſelves have 
ſo largely received from Him-; He does not expe& 
we ſhould Preſent him, but that we ſhould make 
known our Wants with Faith and Humility, and re- 
ceive our ſupplies with Modeſty and Thankfulneſs. 
And by ſuch Requeſts he thinks himſelf honoured. 
But even in theſe we muſt be much reſigned. For Us 
to preſcribe to His Wiſdom, to be too peremptory and 
particular in our Requeſts; to inform Him wha is fic 
for us, or eager and importunate, for what we are 


22, 
By Prayer. 


fond of, is a breach of that Deference and Reſigna- 


tion we owe to God ; and it is often of ill Confe- 
quence to our ſelves ; it expoſes Men to the Incon- 
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venience of Midas in the Fable, and ruins them at 
their own inftance. The wiſeſt, as well as the moſt 
becoming Style, for all our Addreſſes to the Throne 
of Grace, is, That he would a& with us according 
to his own Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; and always do 
and pive thoſe things, which are moſt pleaſing to 
Him, 'and 'which He knows beſt, and moft expedient 
for Us. 

In'a word, All our Thoughts, our Words, our 
Behaviour, and whole Communion with God ſhould 
be managed, even in our greateſt privacy, with the 


ſame Decency and Reverence, as if all the World 


were by, and ſaw them; and all our Converſation 
with Men ſhould be managed with that Sincerity, 
which becomes thoſe, who remember that God ſees, 
and is conſcious to every thing we do, and cannot 
be impoſed upon, though our Brethren may. 

The making bold with God's moſt Holy Name, 
i5 a Great and Horrible violation of that profound 
Honour and Reſpe& we owe to him 5 And thoſe Peo- 
ple are exceedingly to blame, who take it into their 
Mouths lightly, and promiſcuouſly, and mingle it 
with every Sentence they ſpeak, and every thing they 


do. -Of this Nature are all thoſe Exclamations of 


Paſſion, or Wonder, or Surpriſe ; all thoſe vain and 
cuſtomary Oaths, which we ſo frequently hear, and 
find habitual; all thoſe mentionings of God, by 
Men who do not fo much as think of Him, or know 
that they doit; and to be ſhort, All thoſe haſty and 
trifling forms of ſpeech, wherein God is called upon 
Irreverently and by the by ; for No reafon at all ; or 
for Such as is not important enough to juſtify ſuch 
an Invocation. For we ſhould by all means take 
care of being familiar or ſawcy with ſo Auguſt a 
Majeſty; we ſhould name him but ſeldom 3 and 
when we do, with great Seriouſneſs and Gravity ; 
with Modeſty and Humility, with Reverence and 
Fear. We ſhould never ſpeak of Him, or His do- 
ings, 
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ings, but with all poffible Submiſſion and Caution 
and eſpecially, we ſhould never take upon us to 
judge or paſs ſentence upon any of His Actions, but 
conclude, that whatever he does, is Juſt, and Good, 
and fitteſt ro be done. | 

And thus you have ſuch a compendious Account 
of Piety; as I thought neceſſary for this place. I 
only add, that This Virtue ought to be had in the 
ome Eſteem and Veneration ; and that Men 

ould make it their Conſtant Care and Buſineſs, as 
well as Entertainment and Delight, thus to be con- 
tinually exerciſed in the Contemplation of Almighty 
God; with Freedom and Chearfulneſs, and Filial 
Reverence and Afﬀedtion ; for This is Religion z And 
riot with a Mind terrified and troubled, and haunted 
with gaſtly and affrighting Idea's of him, which is 
the Vice and the Torment of the Superſtitious. As to 
the particular Points both of Faith and Practice, The 
Chriſtian Doctrine is to be our Rule: For this is the 
Trueſt;the Nobleſt,the moſt Refined and Spiritual,and 
beft accommodated to the Glory of God, the Comfort 
and Safety of our own Souls, and the General Good of 
Mankind. And therefore here we muſt fix, and to 
this we muſt ftick; And amidſt the unhappy Diffe- 
rences of theſe ſeveral Contending Parties, who all 
profeds to follow this Rule, the Conſtant Authority, 
and the Concurring,Senſe and univerſal Agreementof 
the 'Church in all Ages and Parts of the Chriſtian 
World, ts to be our Meaſure. This is an Authority 
{o venerable, that it requires our Submiffion with 
Meekneſs and much Deference. Here we muſt fix ; 
and to This we muſt refer the Reſolution of our 
Doubts. Atleaſt All that are of a modeſt and peace- 
able Spirit will forbear the being fatious and trou- 
bleſome, and not diſturb the Quiet and Order of 
their Brethren, by ſtarting any Novelty, or engaging 
in -behalf of any Private and Singular Opinions. 
And this they are obliged in Duty and Conſcience 
to 
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to do, upor: the account of the Reaſons laid down 
by me at large in the firſt and laſt Chapters of my 
Third Truth ; which places alone are ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy thoſe Readers, who either have not the oppor- 
tunity, or will not give themſelves the trouble of per- 
uling the whole Book. 

One neceſſary Caution there is yet behind, and he 
who makes any pretenſions to Wiſdom, muſt by all 
means attend to it 3 which is, That he do not ſepa- 
rate the Piety ſpoken of in this Chapter, from that 
Probity and- Integrity treated of before; - and 16 
imagining, that One of theſe is ſufficient for his pur- 
poſe, be at no pains to qualify himſelf with the 
Other ; and as careful muſt he be too, not to con- 
found and jumble theſe two together , as if they 
were but two names for one and the ſame thing. 
For in truth, Piety and Probity, Devotion and Con- 
{cience, are diſtinct in their very nature, are derived 
from different Cauſes, and proceed upon different 
Motives and Reſpe&ts. I deſire indeed, that they 
may go hand in hand, and be both united in the Per- 
ſon, whom ar preſent I am forming into Wiſdom ; 
and moſt certain it is, that Either of them wichout 
the Other, is not, cannot be perfet. Bur ſtill they 
muſt both meet , and both continue diſtin& ; and 
though we would join, yet we muſt take care not to 
confound them. And Theſe are two Precipices, 
which muſt be diligently avoided; and few indeed 
keep clear of them ; for either they ſeparate Religi- 
on and common Honeſty, ſo asto fatisfy-themſelves 
with one of them alone ; or elſe they jumble Godli- 
neſs and Morality together, ſo as to make them all 
one, Or at leaſt to repreſent them, as exactly of the 
ſame Species, and effects of the ſame Common 
Principle. 

The Perſons under the former Error, which ſepa- 


them fingly, are. of two forts; For ſome devote 
themſelves 
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themſelves entirely'to the Worſhip and Service of 
God, ſpend all their time and pains, in Praying, 
and Hearing, and other holy Ordinances; and place 
all Religion in Theſe ; but as for Virtue, and ftri& 
Honeſty -in their -Dealings, Sincericy, and Chariey, 
and the like, and in a word, living in agreement to 
their Prayers, and practiſing what they hear and 
read, they have no reliſh or regard-for' Theſe things; 
nor make any account of them at 'alk' + This is a 
Vice taken notice.of, as Epidemicaly and in a man? 
ner Natural to the People of the: Fews, ( who were 
above all Mankind addied to Superſtition, arid 
upon that account ſcandalous and deteſtable to ' all 
the World beſides; ) and among them the Scribes and 
Phariſees in a] yet more infamous degree. The Pro- 
phets exclaim againſt it loudly, and afterwards their 
own - Mefliah reproaches them with it perpetually. 
He expoſes that villanous Hypocriſy , which made 
their Temple a Den of Thieves ; which exalted 
their Ceremonies and outward Obſeryances, to the 
prejudice of inward and ſubſtantial Holineſs ; which 
made 2 Conſcience of Traditions, that they might, 
under that pretence , get a convenient Cloak and 
Excuſe for the moſt unnatural Barbarities; which 
Tithed Mint, and Anife , and Cummin, but over- 
look'd'Judgment, and Righteouſneſs, and Fidelity : 
In one word, They were fo overrun, fo extrava- 
gantly'conceited in the matter of external Devoti- 
on, and ceremonious Obſervances ; that, provided 
they were punctual in Theſe, they fancied themſelves 
diſcharged of all Other Duties; nay, they took occa- 
ſion:from thence to harden their hearts, and chought 
This would atone for other Faults, and give them a 
Privilege. of being wicked. This is a fort of Fe- 
male and Vulgar Piety, and vaſt numbers are taint- 
ed with it every- where, at this very day ; they lay 
out all their Diligence and Cate upon tho little 
Exerciſes of outward Devotion ; for Little ſure they 
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are, as They uſe them, who never carry the Effects 
of them home to their Lives and Conſciences ; but 
Pray, and Read, and frequent the Church, and Or- 
dinances, and are not one whit tlie better Men for 
doing ſo. This gave occaſion to that Proverb, 4 
Saint at Church, and a Devil at Home. They -lend 
their hand, and their outſide to God, pay Him all 
the demonſtrations of Reverence and Reſpet; And 
a fair outſide it is ; but all This, as our Lord told 
the Phariſees, is but a whited Wall, and a whited Se- 
pulchre ; This people honoureth me with their lips, but 
their beart is far from me. Nay, they do not only ne- 
gle&t the Practice of other Duties , and take no 
ains to be all of a piece; but their very Holineſs it 
falf is from a wicked Deſign ; they make this Piety 
a Cover for greater Impieties ; alledge, and depend 
upon their Devorions, firſt to give them Credit in 
the World, and greater Opportunities to deceive un- 
der the Mask of fo much Sanity ; and then for the 
extenuating or making a compenſation for their 
Vices, and ſinful Liberties. | 
Others there are, who run into a diſtant, and 


-quite contrary Extreme : They lay ſo great Streſs 


upon Virtue and Moral Ho , asto value nothing 
elſe; and make Religion and Piety, ſtriatly fo cal- 
led,. no part of their Concern. This. is a Fault. ob- 
ſervable in ſome of the Philoſophers; and may be 
obſerved very commonly in people of Atheiltical 
Principles. And ſurely , it is the proper Fruit of 
{uch a Corrupt Tree; for, that Men ſhould believe 
God and his Revelatiens; that they ſhould call Them- 
{zlves Chriſtians, and yet be of opinion ,-that we 
are excuſed from all the Acknowledgments , and 
Marks of Homage due, and paid to God, in our 
Faith and Worſhip, and That Branch of our Daty, 
which 1s properly diſtinguiſhed by the Title of God- 
linefs, is very inconſiſtent, and unaccountable. |. 
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Theſe are the two Vicious Extremes ; whether of 
the Two is the more or leſs ſo, I ſhall not ar pre- 
ſent take upon me to determine; nor will I diſpute, 
whether Religion, or Morality , will ftand a Man 
in greater ſtead. - Thus much only give me leave to 
add, by way of Compariſon, as to Three Conſide- 
rations ; which is, that the Former, as deſcribed in 
the laſt Paragraph, and practiſed - by the Fews , is 
without diſpute, by ' much the caſjer, the more pom- 
pous; and more incident to weak and vulgar Souls. 
The Latter muſt be allowed infinitely more difficult 
| and laborious ; it-makes leſs Noiſe and Oftentation 
in the World, and is more proper to Brave, Reſo- 
lute; and Generous Minds, for the former reaſons ; 
as being more ſubſtantial, and of a larger compaſs, 
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meeting witch great oppoſition, and having leſs to 


feed Mens Vanity with. 
' My buſineſs is next with a Second Sort of Mei, 


who confound and ſpoil all, for want of a juſt Di- 


ſtinfion , but perplex theſe Two, and the Grace 
of God ; and jumble all together. Theſe in truth 
are defethive in all Three. When you come to exa- 
mine the matter ſtritly, they will be found to have 
neither true Religion, nor true Moral Honelty, nor 
trae Grace at the bottom ; but by the Figure and all 
the outward appearances they make, they very much 
reſemble the Perſons mentioned before, who are {o 
immoderately zealous for Religion, that they have 
little or no concern for any thing befides ; marvel- 
louſly ſatisfied with Themſelves, and mercileſs Cenſu- 
rers of all the World beſides. And theſe are the 


Men, that make all manner of Probity 


and Good 


Actions to be a conſequent and attendant upon Re- 
ligion 3 wholly to depend upon, and entirely ro be 


devoted to it ; and fo they acknowledg 


e no ſuch 


thing as Principles of Natural Juſtice, ' vr Probity 
of Mind, any otherwiſe than they are derived from, 
ons purely 
Religious; 


and moved by the Springs of Conliderati 
L A 


28, 
<Lgatnſt 
them that 
confound 
theſe two. 
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Religious. . Now the Matter is. far otherwiſe ; for | 
Religion is not only after it in Time, but more limi- 
ted and: particular in its Extent.., This is a: diſtin& 
Virtue, and not the Comprehenſion and Sum: of all 
.Virtues ; and, as, the Inſtances'of Phariſees and Hype- 
crites here prove, may ſubſift without Them, or that 
general good Diſpoſition of Mind, which we call 
Probity : And 'ſo again may. They be independent 
of Religion, as. the Examples, of Philofophers, and 
good Moral Heathens ( who: we cannor ſay, had 
ever any Religion properly fo called ), ſhew on the 
other hand. This 1s alſo, according to the common 
Schemes of Theology, a Moral Virtue, a Branch of 
Juſtice, which we know is one of the Four Cardinal 
Virtues, and teaches us to give: to: All their. Due ; 
according to their Quality, and reſpective Claims. 
Now God being Supreme, the Maker and Maſter of 
the Univerſe, we are bound. to pay him. the:moſt 
profound Honour, the moſt. humble Obedience, the 
moſt punctual and diligent Service. This now 1s pro- | 
perly Religion, and conſequently it is a diviſion, un- | 
der the General Topick of Juſtice. Again, Theſe 
Perſons, as they miſtake the Nature, ſo do they like- 
- wiſe invert the Order of things ; for they make Re- 
ligion antecedent to- Probity : But how can this be, 
ſince, as the Apoſtle ſays, Faith cometh by Hearing, 
and Hearing by the Word of God 5 how, I ſay, can 
That which is the Effet of Revelation and Inſtructi- 
on, be the Cauſe of a Thing originally rooted in 
Nature, born with us, and inſeparable from us? For 
ſuch is that Law and Light of God, kindled in every 
Man's Breaſt, and interwoven with the Conſtitution 
of the whole Specie:, This therefore is plainly di- 
iturbing the true Order of theſe matters; and turn- 
ing them out of all method. They would have a 
Man Virtuous and entirely Good, merely for the 
| Proſpect of Heaven to allure, or the Terrors of Hell 
to alright and awe him into his Duty. But wy 
et Oh _ thinks 
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thinks thoſe Expreſſions carry a very ill found, and 
ſpeak a mean and vulgar Virtue: ©Tf the Fear of the 
Divine Vengeance and. Everlaſting Damnation did 
not reſtrain me, I would do thus or thus. O pitiful 
cowardly Wretch ! what Senſe, what Notion haſt 
thou of thy Duty ? what Inclinations doſt thou 
cheriſh all this while 2 what Motives doſt thou a&t 
upon ? what Thanks doſt thou deſerve for all that is 
done upon ſuch conſtraine and againft thy own Will ? 
Thou art not wicked, becauſe thou dareſt not be ſo 
for fear of the Rod. Now I would have thee fo 
perfect, as hot to want the Courage but the Inclina- 
tion to do amiſs; I would have thee fo reſolutely 
good, as not to commit the leaſt Evil, though thou 
wer*t {ure never to be chidden , never to be called 
to an account for it. Thou playeſt, the part 
of a Good Man, that thou may*'ſt be thanked and 
rewarded for thy pains; I would have thee be real- 
ly ſo, without any proſpe& of hire or gain, nay 
though none but thy ſelf ſhould ever be:conſcious of 
thy Virtue. I would have thee ſo, becauſe the 
Laws and Didates of Nature and Reaſon dire& 
and Command thee to be ſo. ( For Nature and 
Reaſon in this caſe are but another word for God ; 
and Theſe Principles, and That Light,and the Original 
Diſtintions of Good and Evil are his'Will and his 
Laws iſſued in a different manner). Becauſe the 
Order and Good Government of the: World, where- 
of thou art a part, require this at thy hands ; be- 
cauſe thou canſt not conſent to be otherwiſe, with- 
out acting againſt thy ſelf, in contradiction to th 
Being, to thy Intereſt, to the End of thy Creation; 
And when thou haſt thus ſatisfied thy duty and acted 
upon theſe motives, never be ſolicitous for the 
Event ; but perſevere ih Virtue, in deſpight of any 
Sufferings or Dangets that may threaten thee. | 
When T urge This as the beſt Principle of doing 
well; Ido not wholly diſallow all others, nor utterly 
L 3 con» 
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condemn that Probity required and cheriſhed by the 
external motives of Recompence and Puniſhment, 
as if Theſe were unlawful to be proceeded upon. 
Doubtleſs they have their Uſe and Efficacy ; are ve- 
ry proper for. the reducing of Ill Men, who muſt 
be treated in a more laviſh and mercenary way 
and the Foundations thus laid at firſt come frequent- 
ly to noble Improvements. But till I call this a 
poorer and meaner Principle, and would have my 
Wiſe Man afpire to ſomething ſublimer, and more 
worthy his Character. For This requires a brighter, 
ſtronger, and more generous Probity, than the Com- 
mon ſort of Mankind may be allowed to take u 

with. And even Divines have generally repreſente 

ſuch a Piety as Servile, Imperfe& ; accommodated 
to the weaker and more ignorant, and fitter for 
Babes and Beginners, than for Strong and Maſterly 
Chriſtians. This farther is very certain, that the 
Probity wholly depending upon a Spirit of Zeal and 
Religion; and having no regard to the Principles 
of Natural Light ; beſides that it muſt needs be 
accidental -and unequal in its Operations, and want 
that Evenneſs and Conſtancy which was there large- 
ly ſhewn to be one of its Properties; I add, that 
This is a_.very. dangerous Principle, and does fre- 
quently pruducehorrid and ſcandalous effects; far it 
makes all the Rules of Common Honeſty ſubſervient 
to Zeal for Religion; and opens a Door for all 
thoſe execrable Villanies, which the dear-bought ex- 
perience of all Apes hath too ſenſibly convinced us, 
are Capable of being committed urider the fair Shew 
and Colour of Pijety. And Theſe are really ſo dread- 
ful and deteſtable, that we have reaſon to queſtion, 
whether any other occaſion or pretence in the 
World have done -more miſchief, than thoſe falſe 
but ſpecious profeflions of Religion. The Cauſe and 
Honour of God is indeed the Greateſt, the Nobleſt, 
and moſt worthy our Zeal ; and if it were not os 
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this in its own nature, the abuſe of it could never 
be ſo fatal as it is. For Brave and Valuable things on- 
ly are ſubjects for Hypocriſy ; and what is little and 
deſpicable, as the right uſe of it does no great good, 
ſo the perverting it to wrong purpoſes can oo na 
mighty harm. It is not therefore any. Diſparage- 
ment to Religion, but the confeſs'd Excellency of it 
above any other Subje& whatſoever, that the Cor- 
ruption and falſe Pretences of it are fo pernicious ; 
_ it leſs good, the abuſe of ic muſt have been 
S evil. | | 


* Such Deviliſh As Religion could perſuade — 
If you ſhall ftart at theſe bold Truths, and fly 
Such Lines as Maxims of Impiety, 
Conſider that Religion did, and will, 
Contrive, promote, and atþ the greateſt Il, 
Creech, 


To lay afide all manner of Afﬀection and Com- 
mon Humanity for all Se&ts and Parties but our 
own ; To look with Scorn and Indignation upon 
them, as if every Man, of a different Perſuaſion 
from our ſelves were perfet Brutes and Monſters ; 
To ſuppoſe our ſelves diſparaged and defiled with 
their Company and Converſation ; Theſe are ſome 
of the mildeſt and moſt moderate principles and 
actions of ſuch furious Zealots. He that profefles 
himſelf a good. and an honeſt Man merely for the 
Check and Reſtraints which Religious Fears: have 
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" Tantum Religio-potuit fuadere malorum —— 
Vlud in his rebus vereor ne forte rearis 

Impia te Rationis inire elementa, viamque 
Endogredi ſceleris. Quod contri ſepius olim 
Religio perperir ſecleroſa atque impia fafta, c 
Lucret. Lab, t, 
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upon him ;'ahd ' hath no other motives of Virtue, 
no ſcruples of doing ill, but ſuch asdepend upon -Re- 
vealed Promiſes and Threatnings,i is a Man of leſs 
noble Principles, more hardly to be truſted, and leſs 
to be eſteemedor admired. I: will not call: ſuch a 
Man wickeder ; bur fure there is more danger in 
him, than if -he had no Virtue-nor Religion neither. 
Such Peoplewould tempt one to.think that Religion 
whets their Paſſions,” and enflames them with Pre- 
tences of Zeal, as it did the Fews of old ; Fhbeoſorver 
killeth you, ſhall think that he doth God ſervice. Not 
that I mean, by all This to caſt the leaft Aſperſion 
upon Religion, as if It Taught, or warranted, 'or 
countenanced any kind of Evil, ( as ſome who from 
hence take occafion to argue and rail at Religion in 
general, would pretend ; ( For this is not to ſhew 
their reaſon, but to betray their extreme Folly, or 
their extreme Malice ) The falſeſt and molt abſurd 
of all Perſuaſions that ever were, will not own any 
ſuch Intention. But the botrom of all this Miſchief 
ſeems to lie here ; That ſuch Men have no taſte or 
ſenſe, no Idea or diſtin Notion of Sincerity and 
Honeſty, but merely as it retains to Religion, and 
is entirely in its ſervice and devotion ; and withal 
they know no other Definition of a Good Man, but 
One who is extremely diligent and warm in the pro- 
pagating and promoting the:Religion himſelf: pro- 
feſles; From which -two Imaginations joined toge- 
ther, they eaſily. and: naturally ſlide. into a Third ; 
and preſently perſuade themſelves, that any-the 
blackeſt and moſt barbarous Enormities, Treachery 
and Treaſon, Seditions and 'Murthers, are not only 
lawful and allewable, when ſheltered under the Co- 
lour of Sandtity, and the protection of a: Zeal for 
the advancement of one's Religion ; but "they are 
even Sandtified by this pretence; ſo far from deſer- 
ving Puniſhment or Reproach, that they commence 
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leſs than a Canonization their due, if their own 
Party and Perſuaſion reap any advantage, or their 
Adverſaries ſuffer any damage or defeat from them. 
Thus the Fews, we read, were moſt unnatural and 
barbarous to their Parents; unjuſt to their Neigh- 
bours ; they neither Lent nor Gave to thoſe in'want ; 
and were fo far from contributing towards ſupplying 
the Neceſlities of the Poor, that they refuſed to pay 
their own juſt debts ; and all this becauſe they con- 
tributed to the Temple ; Corban was thought an an- 
ſwer ſufficient to ſtop the mouths of all the World, 


| and He that could make this reply, look'd upon him- 


ſelf diſcharged from all Duties and Demands what- 
ſoever. Let Parents ſtarve, 'or Creditors be cheated, 
yet all was well, fo long as the Money that ſhould 
have paid the one, and fed the other, was devoted 
to pious Uſes. 


And nqw, to conclude what I have to ſay upon 
this Subject, I will ſhew you very briefly, how I 
would have my wiſe Man qualified, with regard to 
Piety and Probity, which is:in one word by. a ſtrict 
union,. and inſeparable-alliance of them borh ; and 
that in ſuch a manner, that, like Perſons in a con- 
jugal State, each ſhould ſubſiſt and be able to at 
upon its own natural and proper Strength, but yet 
neither of them ſhould ever part, or be deſtitute of 
the other. And then to make the Union com- 
pleat, and the Virtue' as Chriſtian and Noble as 
it is capable of being, I deſire that both the For- 
mer Qualifications may | be crowned with the 
Grace of God, which, as I have obſerved before, 
he is not ſparing in to Them who do their 
utmoſt, bur will be ſure to give his Holy Spirit 
ſufficiently and liberally, to all Them that fincerely 
and deyoutly ask Him. 2. | 
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== HE Advertiſements thought neceſſary ta 
be inſerted here, being not ſo much in the 
nature of Remarks upon little occaſional Paſſages, 
as Diſſertations upon Diſtini# Arguments, Goth 
here and in the Eleventh Chapter ; the Reader 
will find them at the Exd of this Second Book. It 
appearing more Convenient to allow them a fepa- 
rate plage by themſelves ; than to make ſuch very 
large Interruptions in the Body of this Treatiſe. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. Vl 
Of a due Regulation of a Man's Pleaſures 


and Deſires. 


O NE very conſiderable effe&t of Wiſdom, is 
the Teaching and Qualifying a Man, ta be 
moderate in all his Pleaſures, and attain a perfet 
Maſtery over his Deſires. For, as for renouncing 
all our Pleaſures, and utterly extinguiſhing all Inchi- 
nation, I am ſo far from expecting any Fach thing 
in that Pattern of Wiſdom I am now endeavouring 
to form ; that I look upon This, not only as a fan- 
eaſtical and extravagant; but, which is a great deal 
worſe, I verily believe it to be a Vicious and an Un- 
natural Notion. The firſt thing therefore requiſite 
to be done at preſent, is to confute-that Opinion, 
which abſolutely condemns, and wonld fain exter- 
minate all Pleaſures; and then, after the vindicati- 
on of the thing in general, to lay down ſome di- 
reftions, how Men ought to govern Themſelves in 
the Uſe and Enjoyment of them. | 

There is ſcarce any Opinion more ſpecious and 
plauſible, more admired by the generality of Man- 
kind, and more affeted by thoſe who pretend tq 
be, and would fain paſs for the belt and moſt know- 


ing part of them, than the Contempt of the World. 


No Man ſets up for extraordinary Wiſdom and 
SY, but One of his folemn and moſt pompous 
Profeflions, is the Negle&ing and abſolutely Deſpi- 
ſing all fores of Pleaſure; a perfe& Diſregard of the 
Body, an Abſtraction of the Mind, and retiring 
within himſelf ; fo as. to cur. off all Exolpendencs 
| ] als: QUE an. Fug wich 
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with the World and the Body ; raiſing and refining 
his Mind by the Contemplation of noble and ſub- 
lime Subjects; and thus contriving, that his life 
ſhall paſs away in a State of Inſenſibility ; without 
ſo much as ever deſcending to taſte, or take notice 
of its Enjoyments. And indeed, the common ex- 
preflion of Men's paſling away their Time is in a 
peculiar manner applicable to' theſe Perſons above 
any others: For they have a notion, that the beſt 
Ule Life can poſlibly be put to, is to let it flide over 
without obſervation ; to deceive the Time, and ſteal 
from the World, as if Living were a moſt miſerable 
Hardſhip, full of. unavoidable Miſchiefs ; and a Pe- 
nance ſo burdenſome and tedious, that He only is 
happy, who can make his eſcape from it. Thus theſe 
great Sages dodge, and run away from the World ; 
they do not. only bring the common methods of 
Living into Suſpicion, and caft an Odium upon the 
Recreations and: Entertainments, and innocent Li- 
berties in common uſe ; bur they even proclaim 
War upon the Neceſlities of Nature ; and profeſs 
an Averſion'to thoſe very things, which God in his 
Wiſdom hath ſeaſoned with Pleaſure, on purpoſe to 
recommend, the Uſe of them to us. They never 
come in the way of theſe, but with Relucance, 
and are rather dragged, .than move willingly ; they 
keep their mind ſtill in- exerciſe and employment 
upon ſomewhat elſe, and are abſent in thought all 
the while ; In ſhort, If you will helieve the mighty 
boaſts they make, andall the mortified account 64 
ive of themſelves, Their whole Life is a Toil and a 
Es Death, is the only Eaſe and Solace they 
propoſe to themſelves. And that unnatural Sentence 
i5 ever in their-mouths, * That they do indeed bear 
and can be cantent to Liye, but if they might follow 
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their own . Inclinations, the thing , they wiſh, and 
would much rather. ctivſe, is to Die. © Fn 
But it will be no hard matter to take off all the 
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ſeeming Virtue of this Opinion, and to blaſt the Thi opini- 
Glories and Commendations it pretends to. For 9 4iſap- 


when we come to a cloſe and impartial Conſidera 
on of the matter, The Unreaſonableneſfs, the great 
Wickedneſs indeed, of ſuch a Contempt diſcovers it 
ſelf in ſeveral Inſtances. For, Firſt of all, if we 
conſult Nature, and attend to che Condition and 
Deſign of our Creation, Reafon will teach us, that 
nothing is more Graceful, no Duty more Obligatory, 
than the conſidering and maintaining the Character 
alligned to us ; that is in plain Engl, the Learning 
to live here, in all reſpes, as becomes Men. Ir is in 
truth a very difficult Study, but withal a moſt divine 


 Accompliſhment, to know how to Enjoy and Uſe 


the Being God hath given us, as he intended we 
ſhould do :. To obſerve the Common Model of Na- 
ture, 'and then the. particular Circumſtances and 
Qualifications of our own State and Caſe: And fo 
to adjuſt and proportion our behaviour to the firſt 
of theſe, as at the ſame time to be guilty of nothin 

foreign to our private Condition, or any way Fg 
agrecable to the part we are to play upon this Com- 
mon Theatre.. We are to follow and to a& what is 
given us, but not to invent and make a new part of 
our own head. But now theſe Extravagant Sin- 
gularities, Theſe Studied and Artificial Eſſays and 
Overtures, Theſe ways of living beſide the common 
road, are all of them Sallies of Men's own Folly, 
and Paſſion, and impertinent Additions of ſuch, as, 
becauſe they do not underſtand their part, miſtake 
and overdo it. They are the Diſeaſes and Phrenſies 
of the Soul, that put Men quice beſide their Senſes. 
They Spiritualize themſelves, only to be more refi- 
ned Fools; and while they affect the perfection of 
Angels, degenerate into the ſtapidity of Brutes. It 
was 
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was wiſely ſaid by him in the Comedy, Homo ſum 
bhumani#.me njbil alienum puto ; which with reſpe& to 
our preſent Subjet is, I my ſelf am a Man; 
and therefore muſt think - nothing that is Human, 
unworthy my-concern. For this is the very State of 
our Caſe. Man is a compounded Being; a Creature 
conſiſting of Soul and Body both 3 and it is by no 
means commendable to maim Nature and take 
the Building to Pieces, by cutting off this Fleſhly 
Tabernacle. God hath United, and as it were Married 
| theſe Two together, by all the Ties of Nature, and 
the moſt tender intimate Aﬀection ; and how impi- 
ousan Undertaking is it for Us to create Jealouſies and 
Diſlikes, to drive things to Separation and Divorce, 
and thus to put aſunder thoſe whom God hath joined 
together ? Quice contrary, we ſhould rather tye this 
Knot faſter, by-all the good Offices and mutual AF 
ſiltances they are capable of to one another. For 
indeed, they are well contrived for ſuch reciprocal 
| Services. The Body of its ſelf is heavy and ſtupid, 
and therefore i.e Soul ſhould animate, and awaken, 
and render it Vigorous and Active. The Spirit of its 
{elf is light and airy, and oftentimes very troubleſome- 
ly brisk; and theretote the Body is of uſe to check 
and fix it. In a word, The Mind ſhould govern, 
and cheriſh, and be helpful ro the. Body, ( as a Huf- 
band ſhould affift and dire& his Wife ) and by no 
means hate, or calt it off; or deſpiſe the Infirmities 
and Necefliries of this weaker Veſltl. It is an unbe- 
coming Niceneſs and Pride, to refuſe the partakin 
in its innocent Pleaſures; ſuch as Nature ordains, ang 
the Laws of God and Man allow, for our Recreati- 
onand Entertainment. For the thing required upoti 
this Occaſion is not total Abſtinence ; but prudent 
Moderation. Man is really bound to make this Life 
a conſiderable. part of his Care; to taſte the Pleas 
ſures of it; nay, to chew the Cud, and refle& up- 
on them with Satisfaction ; for all this is neceflary 
to 
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to give.a right Reliſh and Value of them, and ts 
make him duly thankful , and ſenſible of the Good- 
neſs of that Providence,” which hath-made fo liberal 
a Proviſion for our Entertainment here below. Do 
not miſtake; 'There is no' part of that which God 
hath in bounty beſtowed upon us, unworthy our re- 
ard : Were it below Us to accept, it would have 
en much more below Him to give. We ſhall do 
well therefore to remember, not only that we may 
receive it, but that we are accountable for every the 
leaſt mite of it. -And therefore the Uſe of Life is 
no jeſting matter ; but a Commiſion, and a Talent, 
which requires our moſt ſerious Care; that the li- 
ving in agreement to Nature , and governing our 
ſelves by ſuch Rules, as reſult from a due Conſidera- 
tion Of it, is an expreſs Duty , impoſed upon us in 
very good earneſt, apd with an intent to be ſeverely 
reckoned for. | | 
And Thus much may ſerve to convince us, how un- 
natural, and how fooliſh a Delicacy that is, which 
reaches Men to condemn Actions as Vicious, be- 
cauſe they are Natural; or to nauſeate and diſdain 
them,;- as mean and below their Character, becanſe 
they. are neceſlary. ' Whereas in reality, 
and Pleaſure are the happieſt Marriage that ever God 
made in all the Courle of Nature. Ir is a moft 
convincing Demonſtration of his Infinite Wiſdom, 
that in thoſe Actions which are of greateſt Uſe and 
indiſpenſable Neceflity co human Life, the matter 
ſhould be fo order'd, that ſome agreeable Satisfacti- 
on ſhould always attend them; and that our Senſes 
ſhould be feaſted, as often as our Wants are ſupplied. 
Thus are we doubly invited to our Refreſhments ; 
firſt by Reaſon and Neceflity , and then by Appe- 
tite, and a certainty of being Gratified. Now your 
mortified and Philoſophical Contemners of the 
World take upon them to invert this Order, break 
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the Rules of Nature , and utterly overthrow this - 
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beautiful,Eſtabliſhment./ [Whereas in truth, -.it is eve- 
ry whit as unreaſonable and unjuſt to fall our with 
the Wonld, and utterly renounce all Pleafures, as it 
is to doat, and be fondiof:-alt , and abandon one's 
ſelf to all manner of-- Exceſs and Abuſe of':them. 
In ſhort, 'Weſhould neither'run after them, i nor run 
away from them, _ But when they make: their ' Ap- 
proaches, and put themſelves in our way, we ſhould 
receive them: kindly, love them moderately, and en- 
joy them ſoberly and diſcreetly; in ſuch manner. as 
will be preſcribed hereafter, when our Method brings 
us to the Rules;proper for this Occaſion. 

He who values himſelf upon this Abſtraction of 
the Soul , and keeping it. in a Separate and: Inde- 
pendent State from the Body, let him give-us a Trial 
of his Skill when the 'Body.is languiſhing, under 
Sickneſs, or tortured with Paip ; and ſhew: that he 
can at ſuch a time preſerve it free , and! above the 
reach of this 'Contagion.. ; 'Then' Experience will 
ſhew ſuch Attempts as much out of his Power, as 
Reaſon argnues,them to' be againſt his Duty. For, 
3f we will.conſider this-matter as in all Equity and 
Common Humanity it ſtands, it'is certain the Soul 
ought not - to abandon. the Body , nor caſt off all 
Fellow-feeling of its Sufferings and Difſtreſſes. '- It is 
mere Apiſhneſs and Aﬀecation for any Man to pre- 
tend to it. The Mind, if ,you pleaſe, ought to go 
thus far ;-It ſhould look both Pleaſure and Pain in 
the Face, without Commotion or Tranſport ; with 
the ſame Compoſure of Countenance, and Evenneſs 
of Temper : Or rather ; let it. meet the One. with a 
Severe and Grave Mien, and the Other with an Air 
of Gaiety ;' But let the Circumſtances of the Man 
be what they will, the Mind is obliged upon all oc- 
caſions to ſtand by the Body ;- to lend. it Afﬀiſtance, 
to eſpoulc its Cauſe , and. keep it in conſtant. Diſc: 
pline, and good Order, 


Temperance 
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Temperance , which is the Rule and Standard of 
Pleaſure , conſifts in a Mediocrity, and is no leſs 
diſtant from a Sullen Inſenſibility, which is the Ex- 
treme in point of Defect ; than it is from Extrava- 
gance and Luxury, which is the other Extreme in 
Exceſs. For voluntary Rigor and Torment is unna- 
eural ; and *tis as ridiculous to hate cheap and eaſ; 
| Conveniences , as it is mad and fooliſh to purchaſe 
expenſive and uncommon Delicacles. - 

The Contempt of the World' ſounds big in the 
Mouth ; they are very ſolemn and pompous Words, 
and ſuch as every Man proclaims his own Gallantry 
in, with great Triumph. But when we come to en- 
quire into the true meaning of this Expreflion, and 
what there is really in it; I cannot for my part think 
that the Perſons who uſe the Phraſe, know what 
they Intend by it ; and much lefs does it appear, 
that any of them practice what it denotes, if it have 
any Senſe or Signification at all. For afterall, Whac 
does this Deſpiſing of the World import? What is 
this World, which they repreſent as ſo juſt an Ob- 
jetof Contempt ? Is it the Heavens, and the Earth, 
and in one. word, what we call the Univerſe, or 
whole Frame of Created Beings? No; Theſe they 
allow are no ſuch deſpicable things, What are we 
to underſtand by. it then ? The Ule and Profit , the 
Service and Convenience, which theſe Things are ca- 
pable of yielding us? What monſtrous Ingratitude 
would this be to the Great Author and Maker of all 
theſe things, who in Kindneſs firted them to our uſe, 
.and'provided for our Neceflities by them 2 What a 
Reproach and Accuſation upon Humane Nature in 
general, which leaves us liable to ſuch Neceflities 2? 
For after all their bluſtering , I would fain know 
how they can diſpenſe with the want of Theſe things, 
or which way they can continue Men , and ſubſiſt 
without them ? If then you ſhall evade this Difficulty 
00, and ſay that you underſtand the World neither 
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in the one , nor the other of. theſe Senſes ; but All 
that you make the Obje of your Contempr, is the 
Abule of things Good and Neceſlary ; that is, The 
Vanities and Follies, the Extravagances and Vicious 
Exceſles, which you ſee daily practiſed , and which 
are the Failings common to all that appear to be 
fond of living like the reſt of the World z I nwit 
tell you, That, however commendable your Virtue, 
or the Deſign of it may be in fit ſelf, yet you give 
it a wrong Name. For what can be more injurious 
than to call thoſe Things rhe World, which are no 
part of it, nor hath the World any thing todo with 
them ? So far from it, that Theſe are all of them 
direly againſt the 'Order and good Government of 
the World; and intfuth, have no Being, no: Foun- 
dation in Nature, but are purely Additions of Mens 
making , born and brought up within their own 
Breaſts. Theſe are Artificial Debaucheries, the eF- 
fet of wicked Induſtry and Skill , to corrupt and 
pervert Nature ; and therefore the preferving'.a 
Man's Self from theſe, in ſuch manner as the Study 
of Wiſdom, and the Rules, which: you will meet 
with preſently , dire& ; This 'is not Deſpiſmg the 
World , which-is not one whit the leſs, but would 
be a great deal more perfe&, if all theſe things were 
taken out of it; bur-it deferves 'much rather'to be 
called, Making a good Uſe of the World , and be-' 
having one's ſelf prudently in it : And thus Divines 
make a very juſt Diſtin&ion, between Uſing the 
World, and Delighting in it. Theſe Philoſophical 
Gentlemen, I know very well, imagine Themſelves 
great Maſters , 'and that they have got quite above 
the World, and all its Temptations , and Enyzoy- 


. ments, becauſe they practiſe ſome affeted Singula- 


rities , and have put themſelves in a way of living, 
quite beſide the-common Road of the reſt of Man- 
kind. But alas! This is all a Jeſt. The World hath 
nothing in it ſo Worldly, and ſo particular as theſe 
very 


very Men are; There is a great deal more trifling, 
and playing the Fool, by Thoſe that pretend to ſhun 
and live out of it, than by Them that are content 
to be thought in it 5 and if you would find Fond- 
neſs and Concern for the World in Perfection, you 
muſt ſeek it in thoſe places, where you hear moſt of 
running away from it , and ſcorning all ics Enjoy- 
ments. Upon the whole matter , This abandoning 
all Pleaſures, and ſtifling all our Deſires, is an Ex- 
treme as culpable, as abandoning our ſelves to them. 
What I fay here, is intended as a juſt Reproof of 
Thoſe Men and their Hypocriſy , whoſe pretended 
Mortifications, and particular way of making a Fi- 
gure in the World, ferves only to ſwell them more 
with Pride, and fill them with impudent and cenſo- 
rious Malice againſt all who are not of Their way : 
Bue TI would not- be thought to caſt the leaſt Rette- 
. tion upon any Religious Self-denial, or any ſuch 
Retirements and Aufterities as are practiſed for the 
Advantage of Piety and Heavenly Contemplation. 
But till I ſay, To condemn and diſallow ſuch Ap- 
petites and ſuch Gratifications without Reſerve , is 
the Effe& of a Sick Imagination ; a fantaſtical, mo- 
roſe, and unnatural Opinion. God himſelf is the 
Creator and the Giver of Pleaſure; and our Duty is: 
to receive it Thankfully , and not to difparage the 
Gift, by charging it with Folly. All that we have 
to do in the Caſe, is to learn how to enjoy theſe 
things, and 'to uſe them ſafely ; ty harken to the 
Voice of - Wiſdom, and conform our'ſelves to thoſe 
Rules of Behaviour , which ſhe will not fail to fur- 
niſh us with upon this Occaſion. 
Now the Direction,neceſlary for this purpoſe may 


very well be reduced to Four Particulars. Firſt, 'That 7, 
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and magnanimous Contemners of the World would 
practiſe in good earneit , I ſhould allow them 
to' be Excellent Men indeed. Theſe Four generally 
go together. And, when thus in Conjunttion, they 
make up one Perfe& and Entire Rule. One might 
indeed contract them into leſs compaſs; And he that 
is diſpoſed to fave his Memory, may comprehend all 
the Four Qualities in this ſingle Word, Natural. For 
in truth, Nature, if we. would faithfully purſue her 
Dictates, is not only the Fundamental, but of her 
ſzIf alone a Sufficient Direction to us, in the ma- 
nagement of this whole matter. But however., to 
explain the. Thing more fully, and for the making 
our Notions more clear andeeaſy, we will allow each 
of theſe Particulars a diſtin& Conſideration. 

1. The Firſt Branch then of this Rule concerns 
the Quantity of the Obje&, and commands us to 
deſire but Little. 'The reſtraining our Deſires, and 
cutting them ſhort, ſo that they ſhall extend to very 
few, if any Things art all, is of infinite Uſe and Ad- 
vantage : Tt is the ſtraighteſt Road to Happineſs ; a 
certain Defence againſt the Aſſaults of Fortune; it ' 
ſecures all the Avenues by which ſhe can attack us, 


_ and leaves her nothing to faſten upon ; Ir is the on-, 


ly courſe we can take to live Contentedly, and Hap- 
pily, and in one word, Wiſely. He that can btin 

himſelf 'to deſire nothing, the matter is not great i 
he have nothing; for. even upon theſe Terms he is as 
Rich, and as Great, as he that poſſeſſes all things ; 
They come both to one at laſt ; for in ſumming up 
a Man's Wants, * i. makes no difference in the account, 
whether you attually bawe a thing, or whether you. have 
70 deſire of it. For which reaſon it was well enough 
obſerved , that Wealth and Contentment were not 


* Nihil intereſt, an habeas, an non concupilſcas. 
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to be attained by Variety and Abundance, but by 
Scarcity and Nothing ; that is, by Scarcity of De- 
fires; for He that is Poor in Deſires is Rich in Con- 
tentation. * The Want of Deſires us the true, the preat-= 
eff Wealth. In a word, The Man who deſires no- 
thing, hath made great Advances toward a State of 
Abſolute Perfe&ion, and is in\fome degree like God 
himſelf. He approaches very near to the Condition 
of the Saints and Bleſſed Spirits in Heaven , whoſe 
Happineſs does not conſiſt in having and enjoying 
all that: We value here below, but in not wanting, 
not defiring, and being above it all. + He that hath 
maſter:d, and confined hs Deſires , may wye Happineſs 
with Jove himſelf ; fays a Heathen Author. But on 
the other hand ; if we let the Reins looſe, and ſuf- 
fer Appetite to flv out at pleaſure ; if nothing but 
Abundance will ſatisfy, and we grow Nice and Fan- 
ciful in the Propoſals we make to our ſelves, perpe- 
tual Miſery and Torment muſt be our Portion. 
Things in their own Nature ſuperfluous will then be- 
come neceſſary and indiſpenſable ; our Mind loſes 
its Native Freedom, and is enſlav'd to the Body ; and 
all we live for from thenceforward, is only Wanton- 
neſs and Pleaſure. If we do not moderate our 
Pleaſures and Deſires, and meaſure all we have, and 
all - we ſeek, by the Standard of Reaſon", Opinion 
will carry us away, and run us upon Pics and Pre- 
cipices, without bounds, or bottom. For when we 
once have begun to indulge our Extravagances, there 
is no knowing where the Luxury will end. At this 
rate, for inſtance, we may cover our Shoes, firſt with 
Velvet, then with Gold, after that with Embroidery, 
and at laſt come to ſet them with Pearls and Dia- 


* Summe opes inopia Cupidiratum. Ty 
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monds; Andthus when we lay the Foundations, and 
carry up the Walls of our Houſes, we may riſe from 
Stone to Marble, and then to Faſpar and Porphyy. 
This method of enriching one's ſelf hath likewiſe. 
theſe farther Advantages, that it expoſes a Man to 
no Fraud or Injuſtice, but is agreeable to the ſtrid- 
eſt Rules of Equity; and it is alfo entirely in every 
one's own power and diſpoſal. There is no need of 
going abroad to ſeek for Contentment ; it dwells at 
home ; we need but ask our ſelves , and we may 
have it : Stop but the Current of our own Deſires, 
and the thing is done. How. unreaſonable is all 
the Formality of Prayers, and Vows, and Wiſhes ; 
all the Complaints we make of Vexations and Diſ- 
appointments; all the Blame we lay upon God and 
Nature, and the World, how wicked and unjuſt are 
they ; when the Reſult of all is in truth no more 
than This, That we want ſomething to be given us, 
which none can give , none can procure , but our - 
ſelves; and which we are ſo abundantly provided 
with Means and Opportunities of obtaining , that 
we cannot poflibly fail of it, unleſs we will be want- 
ing to our ſelves ? For after all, Why ſhould I ra- 
ther beg of another to grant me what TI have not, 
than of my ſelf not to deſire or be uneaſy for the 
want of it? * How abſurd x it to think Fortune will 
gratify my Deſires, when I cannot eaſe my ſelf by ceaſmg 
ro deſire ? And wherefore ſhould I {q far forget the frailty 
of my Condition , as to indulge my Deſires ? It I either 
cannot, or will not prevail with my ſelf, whom I 
have a Right to govern ; with what confidence can 
T pretend to importune others, over whom [I have 
no Right, nor Power; and hope to eXtart from 


© Quare potius a fortuna impetrem ut det, quam 2 me ne pe- 
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Them, what, without all this trouble of asking , 
might have- come much better from my own Hand 2? 
Take this then for the firſt Rule neceſſary for the 
Regulating Mens Pleaſures and Defires , That the 
Quantity be rightly adjuſted. For this Ze, or to 
expreſs the thing in terms every whit as true, though 
more acceptable, A moderate Proportion , and Suf- 
ficiency of Mind, is the thing that brings Wiſdom 
and Satisfaction. This is what will content a Wiſe 
Man, and keep him always in a State of Eaſe and 
Tranquillity. Upon the full Conviction of this 
Truth it is, that I have choſen for my Motto thoſe 
ewo ſignificant words ; Paix & Pen. Quiet and a Lit- 
tl. A Fool thinks nothing enough ; he 1s fickle 
and irreſolute ; knows not what he would have; 
nor when to have done ; and conſequently can ne- 
ver be contented , becauſe he never knows what 
would fatisfy him. Such a Man is well enough 
repreſented by the Story Platarch tells of the Moon 
which came to her Mother, and begged ſhe would 
give her ſome New Cloaths that would fit her ; but 
received this Anſwer , That ſuch a Garment was 
impoſſible to be made , for ſhe was ſometimes 
very Big, and at other times very Little, and con- 
tinually Increaſing or Daceabngs and how then could 
ſhe expedt to be fitted with a Garment, -which muſt 
always be the ſame, when her own Body was ſo 
changeable, that its Bulk was never two days toge- 
ther the ſame 2? "ARS: 
\ 2. The next Point is, That our Deſires and Plea- 
ſures be Natural; and this in truth carries great Aﬀi- 
nity and Reſemblance to the former... For we Cannot 
bur obſerve, that there are Two ſorts of Pleaſures ; 
Some of which are Natwal, and Theſe are Juſt and 
Lawful; They have a foundation in our very Temper 
and Frame, and are imparted, not to Men only, but 
are exactly the ſame in Brutes. Theſe Appetites and 
the Gratifications of them are ſhare , 'and bounded 
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' in a narrow compals ; it is an eaſy matter to ſee to 
the End of them. Now with regard to ſuch, 
no Man is, or can be poor ; becauſe all Circum- 
ſtances and all Places furniſh enough to ſatisfy theſe 
Inclinations. For Nature is Regular and Abſtemious, 
a very little contents her ; and not only fo, but ſhe is 
very well provided too, and puts into every Man's 
hand as much as will ſuffice to ſupport him. Thus 
Seneca obſerves, * That the Suſtenance Nature requires, 
# always ready, and any-where to be bad ; and it i wery 
eaſy to come at enough for the ſupply of our Neceſſities ; For 
that which Nature requires' for the preſervation 
of its 'Being is in reality as much as we need; 
and ſure we ought to acknowledge it a particular 
Happineſs, and a ſpecial Favour, that Thoſe things 
which we ſtand in need of for the ſupport of Life ; 
as they muſt be had or we periſh, ſo they are eaſy to 
be had, and no body need periſh for want of them 
and that the matter is ſo contrived, that whatever is 
hard to be obtained, we can be without it, and ſuf- 
fer no great Prejudice. If we lay afide Fancy and 
Paſſion, and follow Nature and Neceflity, we are 
always rich, and always ſafe ; for theſe will dire& us 
- to ſuch purſuits, as all the malice of Fortune cannot 
defeat. To this ſort of Deſires, we may add too 
thoſe others, which regard the Cuſtoms of the Age 
and Place we live in, and the Circumſtances and Qua- 
liey of our Perſons and Fortunes. - For I can eafily 
allow, that They ſhould be comprehended under this 
Head too, though it muſt be confeſs'd, that they do 
not come up to the ſame degree of Neceſlity with 
the former. If we will ſpeak ftritly and conſider 
things according to their utmoſt rigour, Theſe are 
neither Natural, nor Neceflary ; bur if they be not 
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abſolutely ſo, yer they follow cloſe in order, and are: 
next to Thoſe that are. They do indeed exceed the 
bounds of Nature, which hath done her part, when 
ſhe maintains us in Any Condition ; but yet weare 
not tied to all that Exacneſs, but are permitted to 
enlarge our Deſires farther; and may, without any 
breach of Virtue, defire a Competency, in propor- 
tion to the Rank Providence hath placed us in. We 
may, I ſay, deſire and endeavour this fairly and rea- 
ſonably ; but yet with this Reſerve, that it is againſt 
Juſtice and Reaſon both, ro murmur and be diſcon- 
. rented, if we be diſappointed in our Hopes, or de- 


prived of the Poſſeflion of ir. For Theſe are Addi- 


tional Advantages, and the Effe&t of Bounty ; all 
that Nature hath bound her ſelf to, is the Subſiſtence 
of our Perſons, and we have no Right to depend up- 
on more. 
But we muſt not omit to obſerve, that there are 
( as I hinted before) another ſort of Pleaſures and 
Deſires which we may truly call Unnatural, becauſe 
they are quite beſide and beyond the Bounds already 
mentioned- With Theſe Nature heth nothing at all 
to do; ſhe knows them not ; They are of a Baſtard 
Race; Fancy and Opinion give them birth 5 Art and 
Induſtry Cheriſh and Improve them; They are ſuper- 
fluous and ſtudied Follies ; and muſt not be allowed 
ſo mild a Term, as Appetites , but are moſt truly, 
and in the worſt ſenſe of the word, Paſſions. I. know 
not well indeed, what Title to diſtinguiſh them by ; 
they are ſo fantaſtical , that it is not eaſy to find a 
Name, for them ; but call them if you will, Luſtings, 
Longings, Any thing that expreſſes the Whimſy and 
Impatience of a wild and wanton Mind. Theſe we 
bave therefore ſpoken to already, when in the Firſt 
Book ws treated of the Paſſions at large ; all that is 
neceſſary to be added here concerning them is only, 
That the Greateſt part of what Men call Defires, are 
ſuch as Theſe; and that They are the proper ſource 
Is of 
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of that Miſery and Fretfulneſs we ſee Mankind fo 
generally diſquieted by ; and That a Wiſe man will 
think himſelf concerned to diſtinguiſh his Virtue in 
no one Inſtance more, than in keeping himſelf abſo- 
lutely and entirely clear from any Vanities of this 
kind. 

2. The Third Qualification requiſite upon theſe 
Occaſions, is, - That all our Pleaſures and Deſires be 
Moderate ; by which I mean, that they ſhould be 
guilty of no Exceſs in any reſpe& whatſoever. Now 
This is a Rule of a very large Extent, and capable of 
being parcelled out into a great many ſubdiviſions, 
but I think All of them may be reduced to theſe 
Two; That neither, j-/ our Neighbour, nor /econd!y 
our Selves ſuffer by them. When I mention other 
People's Sufferings, I deſign by it, that we ſhould 
indulge our Selves in nothing that may any way give 
_ perſorrdiſquiet,by ſcandalizing him, or miniftring 
juſt cauſe of Reſentment ; nothing that may contri- 
bute to his loſs or prejudice,by hurting hisPerſon,Eftare 
or Reputation: By Our Own ſuffering I mean, that 
we ſhould have all due regard to our Health, our 
Leiſure, our Buſineſs, and particularly the Offices of 
our Calling and Capacity, our Honour, and above 
all, our Duty. And He that is content with being 
ſubject to theſe Reſtraints, and takes care not to break 
in upon any of the forementioned Boundaries, I ad- 
mit to be ſuch a one, as exerciſes what I call Mode- 
ration in his Pleaſures and Deſires. 

4. There remains yet a Fourth Dire&ion , which 
js, a Short Compaſs, and a conſtant Regard to ones 
ſelf. For, beſides that our Deſires muſt not be let fly 
at large, nor our Pleaſures run wild without any 
Check or Controul; the very Courſe and Figures they 
move in, muſt be managed and rightly ordered. Ir 
is not enough, that a ſtop be put to their Career 
but, if the Reader will permit that Alluſion, they 
n:uſt not move ima Right Line, but in a Circle, S 
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which the Perſon himſelf is theCenter.My meaning is, 
| They muſt not run out into Lengths a great diſtance 
from us, as Right Lines do ; but they muſt have a 
conſtant reſpect to, keep near, and quickly return 
again, to the Point from whence they ſet out at firſt : 
For This is to terminate in our ſelves; and to make 
our own Neceflities and Enjoyments the Subje& and 
the Meaſure of them. And what miſerable work do 
They make, who do not govern themſelves by this 
Refletion ?2 How wretched, for want of keeping 
cloſe, and moving round their proper Center , are 
the Slaves to Avarice, and Ambition ; and infinite 
others,who are ſollicitous for Poſterity,and contriving 
to keep up the Family in long diſtant Succeflions, or 
upon any pretence, as vain as theſe, run. beyond 
themſelves, and are perplexed for things that no way 
conicern them 2 Such Actions are properly Excen- 
trical and Irregular, Fanciful and Vain; and yet fo 
very frequent withal, that, if all theſe Unreaſonable 
Projects were reduced , or quite taken away out of 
our lives, it is incredible, how great a part of 
Men's Cares and Anxieties would be cut off with 

them. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of Decent Deportment, and Evenneſs of 
Temper , in Proſperity, and Adyerſity. 


VERY Man in this World hath two ſorts of 
Fortune to grapple with 3 a Good, and an Ill 
Fortune ; or Proſperity and Adverſity, as we com- 
monly call it. Theſe are the Rencounters, in which 
a Man ought to ſtand upon his Guard ; the Trying 
Seaſons, when we are moſt obliged to have our Wits 
about us. The two Schools, by whoſe Diſcipline 
we are trained up in Wiſdom; the Eſſays, or 
Touchſtones, which bring Men's Minds to the Teſt; 
and diſcover whether they be Standard or not. 
| The Common and Ignorant part of the World 
have no notion of Trial, except in One of Theſe 
only ; They can by no means imagine, how Pro- 
ſpericy, and kind Fortune ſhould poſſibly make a 
Man work, or involve him in any Difficulty or 
Trouble ; they hear no Threatning, and ſo they 
fear no Danger. They are ſo tranſported, fo giddy 
with their Joy upon theſe occaſions, that they loſe , 
all Senſe ; know not where they are, nor what they 
do ; and ſo Infolent, that there is no enduring them. 
And in AfﬀMidtion again, they are fo miſerably ſub- 
dued, fo perfeatly ſtunned and confounded, that 
they have no manner of fenſe left; but are affected 
with this Sickneſs and Feebleneſs of the Mind, as 
we generally ſee men with That of the Body, who 
are always uneaſy and in pain, can bear neither 
Heat nor Cold, but are reſtleſs and diſſatisfied in 
either Extreme. | 2 
ut } 
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But Wiſe Men have quite different notions of the 2. 
matter ; They obſerve and acknowledge a Difficulty Which the 
in Both ; and think it an inſtance of equal weak- #74. 
neſs, on Which ſide ſoever the miſcarriage happens. 
And indeed it is the ſame Vicious defe&, and as egre- 
2ious a Folly, for a Man not to be able to govern 
himſelf in Proſperity,” as not to ſupport himſelf un- 
der Adverſity. But though all Men of Judgment 
allow a Difficulty on Either fide, yet on which hand 
the difficulty is Greater, they are not ſo perfeal 
agreed. Some are ' of Opinion, that Adverſity is 
the harder Task of the Two ; by. reaſon of its ex- 
treme Severity, and that ſenſible ſharpneſs we feel 
under the ſmart of it. So ſays one Philoſopher, * 1 
is harder to endure, and bear up under Grief, than to deny 
one*s ſelf, and be moderate in Foy ; and another, F I is 
a nobler Viftory to get well over Hardſhips, than to temper 
Pleaſures. - Others again rather incline-to Proſperity, 
and think This the nicer and more dangerous State 
of the Two. They obſerve very truly, that Good 
| Fortune charms and gets within us by her Smiles and 
kind Careſfes ; That there is Treachery at the bot- 
tom of all this Fondneſs ; that it unbends and ſof- 
tens the Mind, enervates all its Powers, ſteals away 
its generous Qualities, and, as Dalilah dealt by 
Sampſon, betrays the ſtrength and vigour of the Soul, 
and reduces the beſt and braveſt Heroes to the Con- 
| dition of common Men. And of, This we have 
frequent Inſtances; Perſons who have been firm and 
inflexible, ſtood their ground, and bornthe ſhock of 
Adverſity. with all the Reſolution and Gallantry in 
the World ; and yet even Theſe Invincible Sufferers, 
whom Afiition could not -break, Proſperity hath 


ed. 


- * Difficilius eſt Triſtitiam ſuſtinere , quam & deleQabilibus ab- 
inere. | 
+ Majus eſt Difficilia perſtringere, quam Lxta moderari. 
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quickly vanquiſhed and melted down. Courtſhip 
and Flattery have effected what Threats and Blows 
never could ; and Verified that Saying, That Pro- 
yu is no ſuch eaſy matter, but This- muſt be En- 
ured too ; ( how odd ſoever that expreffiorr may 
found ) and © is really a difficult and laborious thing 
_ tobe born. As Full Ears load and lay the Corn, ſo 
does too nmich good Fortune' bend and break the 
Mind. Ir deſerves to be conſidered too, as another 
Difadvantage, that Affliction moves Pity, and recon- 
ciles our very Enemies ; but Proſperity provokes 
Envy, and loſes us our very Friends. Again, Ad- 
verſity is a deſolate and abandoned State; the gene- 
rality of People are like thoſe infamous Animals, 
that live only upon Plenty and Rapine ; and as Rats 
and Mice forſake a tottering Houſe, ſo do Theſe the 
Falling Man. Now This hath ſometimes that good 
effe&, that when One perceives himſelf thus reduced 
and deftitute, and that his own Endeavours are all 
he hath to traſt to; his Courage is awakened, he 
rouzes and ſhakes himſelf, colle&ts and exerts all his 
Powers, and with wonderful Bravery and - Succeſs 
forces his way through. In Proſperity, quite con- 
traty, Every body is making their Court by Com- 
pliments, and Commendations, proffers of Service, 
and officions Afiſtances ; and This is a Temptation 
to Negligence and Security, we truft to Others, and 
neglect our Selves ; apprehend no difficulty becauſe 
we feel none, and promiſe abſolute ſafety, while we 
ſee nor our danger ; Tillac laſt our falſe Confidences 
deceive 'us, and we are fenfible of our Error , 
when it is too late to retrieve it, Thus much, and a 
great deal more might be urged on both ſides of the 
Queſtion, which I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
mine on either fide; For it may be, that it is not 
capable of any general and poſitive Deciſion, one 
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way or other. And the moſt probable Reſolution 
we can cometo in the caſe, is in my poor Judgment 
This 5; That Both the forementioned Opinions are 
true as it may happen ; and that Proſperity is more 
difficult to ſome, and Adverſity to others, according 
to the different Diſpoſitions and Complexions of the 
Perſons concerned in making the Experiment. But 
if we look at the Thing iclelh, and the Uſefulneſs of 
it in general, the Advantage feems to lie on the ſide 
of Adverſity : For this is the ſeed and occaſion of 
oreat Virtues, the Field in which the Braveſt Heroes 
have ſignalized themſelves. For Wounds and Hard- 
ſhips provoke our Courage, and when our Fortunes 
are at the loweſt, our Wits and Minds are common- 
ly at the beſt. 

Now the Directions which Wiſdom gives upon 
this occaſion are, To preſerve an Evennef: of Tem- 
per and Behaviour, through the ſeveral occurrences 
'of Life, and' to meet them all with the ſame ſerene 
compoſed Countenance. A Wiſe Man is Maſter of 
his Trade, and knows how to'manage his Matters ſo, 
as to make every Thing turn to Account ; Let the 
Accident be what it wil, ftill Virtue ſhall be the reſult 
of it; asthe Painter Phidias ſhewed his Skill, in making 
the ſame Figure repreſented, what form or proſpect 
ſoever you put the Piece into. Thus Events are his 
Materials, and whatever comes to hand, he will not 
fail to convert into an occaſion of doing good ; and 
how different foever the Aſpets of Fortune may be 
to Him, yet his own face always keeps the ſame Air. 
* A Wife Man (ſays Seneca- ) is provided for occurren= 


* Adutroſque caſus Sapiens aptus eſt ; Bonorum ReQor, Ma- 
lorum Vi&or. In Secundis non confidit, in Adverſis non deficit. 
Nec avidus periculi, nec fugax ; proſperitatem non expeQans, 
ad utrumque paratus, adverſus\utrumque intrepidus ; nec illius 
tumultu, nec hujus fulgqre percuſſus, Contra calamitates fortis 
& contumax ; Luxuriz non adverſus tantum ſed & infeſtus : 
Hoc precipuum in humanis rebus erigere Animum ſupra Minas 
& Promiſſa Fortunz. . Seneca. 
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ces of any kind, the Good be munages, the Bad he van- 


-.quiſhes. In Proſperity he betrays no Preſumption, in Ad- 


werſiry he feels no Deſpondency. He neither raſhly courts 
danger, nor cowardly runs away from it 5 and for Pro- 
ſperity, he ſets not his heart upon it, but ſtands well ap- 
pointed for any thing that happens ; He fears no attack in 
any kind ; the hurry and diſorder of the one does not con- 
found him, nor the ſplendor of the other dazzle or tranſport 
him. Calamities find himgallant, reſolute, and inflexible ; 
Luxury and Eaſe he is not only no Friend, but an Irrecon- 
cilable Enemy to. And , m ſhort, this is his greateſt 
Excellence and the Fuſt Commendation and Charatter of a 
Good Man, in all the variety of human Chances, to raiſe 


the Soul, and get above the Promiſes and Threats of For- 


tzne. Thus Wiſdom equips us for the Fight ; She 
puts proper Weapons into our Hands, teaches us to 
handie the Arms ſhe gives, and when we are well 
diſciplin'd, leaves us to engage, as the Laws of 
Combat, and the preſent Exigence of Afﬀairs, re- 
guire., When we are to encounter with Adverſity, 
She provides us a Spur to:quicken us, raiſes and whets 
our Courage, calls up our Reſolution, . and hardens 


.our mind againſt it; and thus She inſpires us with the 


Virtue of Fortitude; When Proſperity engages us, She 
puts a Bridle into our Hand to curb and contain us, 
that our Flights may not be-too bold, but, all regula- 
ted by Prudence and Modeſty; and thus She qualifies 
us with.the Virtue of Temperance. Theſe are the 


- two great Cardinal Virtues, which enable us to man- 


age the Two Extremesof Fortune, and are a Prepara- 
tion ſure and ſufficient , againſt any kind of Acct- 
dent, that can poſlibly befall us. All which the brave 
Epifetus intimated his ſenſe of, when he ſummed 
up the whole Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy in thoſe 
ewo fignificant , and -moſt comprehenſive words *, 
Bear aud Forbear. Applying the former to what the 
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World uſes to repute Evil, all manner of Misfortune 
and Diſtreſs ; for Theſe things, as Burthens, are to 
be ſuſtained with Patience and Conſtancy. The 
latter, of Fo-bearing to all thoſe, which in common 
eſteem paſs for Good things ; the Plenty, and Plea- 
ſures, and proſperous Succeſſes of our Lives, all 
which require Moderation and Reſtraint. As for 
any particular Directions, ſuiced to the particular 
Favours or Unkindneſles of Fortune ; The Reader 
muſt give me leave to beg his Patience, rill the Third 
part of this Treatiſe 5 where I ſhall have occation to 
treat of this Subje& more at large, under the To- 
picks of Fortitude and Temperance. At preſent I ſhall 
only lay down ſome general Rules and Remedies, 
againſt Proſperity and Adverſity taken in the groſs ; 
the deſign and buſineſs of this Second Book being to 
extend no farther than general Inftrutions to Wil- 
dom, without entring into reſpe&tive Caſes, which 


call for the exerciſe of ſuch Rules ; for This you 
may remember was the Scheme and Mzthod of 
this whole Undertaking, laid down in my Preface, 


at our firſt ſetting out. 

All the general Inftruction, which I think neceſ\- 
ſary in this place, with regard to Proſperity, con- 
ſifts of theſe Three Conſiderations. Firſt, That it is 
a great Miſtake, nay, a great Injuſtice, which thoſe 
Men are guilty of, who efteem Honours, and Riches, 
and other Gifts and Advantages of Fortune, Good 
things ; and reckon them among the moſt ſubſtan- 
tial Happineſſes of Human Life. For with what 
pretence can they be called Good ? They can nei- 
ther impart nor improve Goodneſs ; they reclaim 
no Man who lives amiſs ; nor can they reform one 
vicious Habit ; nor are they peculiarto,or anydiſtin- 
guiſhing Character of Good Men, but diftributed 
promiſcuouſly, and, at leaſt in equal Proportions, to 
the Wickedeft and worſt part of Mankind. And 
He, that calls them Good in the-notion of Happi- 
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nefs, and places his Hopes and his Felicity in them, 
hath committed his Treaſure to a Rotten Cable, and 
anchored his Veſtel upon a Quickſand. For what is 
there in the whole World, ſo floating and unfaith- 
ful, as the Poſſefiion of ſuch flippery Advantages ? 
They go and come az randome, no body knows 
how nor why ; flow in upon us, and Ebb off again 
like a ſudden Tide of Water : Like That, they 
come on with noiſe and obſervation, are violent and 
fierce in their motions, troubled and foul in them- 
ſelves; And like That too, they preſently diſappear, 
leave us drawn dry of all our overflowing Comforts 
and Joys, and nothing but Mud, and Stench, and 
Filth, left behind at low Water. 

& The Second part of this Advice, is, To entreat 
Men, that they would remember, what the Nature 
of Proſperity is 3 That nothing better reſembles it, 
than a Poylſon given in Honey ; which, though it 
be ſweet and pleafing upon the Palat, yet is fatal in 
the operation, and Certain Death at the Stomach;; 
and therefore that Men ought to be conſtantly upon 
theirGuard againſt its treacherous Flatteries. WhenFor- 
tune {miles upon us, and every thing falls out to our 
hearts deſire; then 15 the ſeaſon eſpecially for Watch- 
fulneſs and Fear ; then we ſhould be more than or- 
dinarily ſevere in_the Government of our Paflions, 
and draw the Reins tight, becauſe we are apter to 
puY Skittiſh, and fly out at ſuch times. Then we 
jhould' be careful, that all our Behaviour be ſerious 

and compoſed, and above all things avoid Pre- 
ſumption and Inſolence ; which are exceeding apt 
tO grow-upon us in the midſt of Gaieties and fair 
Weather. Alas! Proſperity is a very ſlippery Ground, 
and all a Man's caution is little enough, to ſtand faſt, 
and tread ſure in it. There is not any Circumſtance 
in the. World, in which Men are more diſpoſed to 
_ God ; it is the very critical Seaſon that pra- 

. tifes Religion leaſt, and vet needs it moſt. One 
tolerable 
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tolerable account whereof, among others, may be 
This; That you very ſeldom meet with any fortunate 
Man, who is content to aſcribe his Succeſſes ro the 
Blefling and Providence of God; bur all Men uſual- 
ly think they owe their Advancement to their own 
Merit, and call themſelves the Makers of their own 
Fortunes. Since then this is ſo very hazardous a 
State, a Man ought leaſt todepend upon himſelf in it, 
and the greater his Proſperity is, the leſs ſtill js he fit 
to be truſted. This is the proper Timeof calling in 
Succours, of making uſe of our Friends for their 
Counſel and Aviſtance, of giving what they adviſe 
more than ordinary weight and Authority ; and in 
a manner putting our ſelves into their Guardianſhip 
and Prote&tion. To be ſhort; a Man upon Theſe 
occaſions ſhould a, as he would, if he were waik- 
ing in very ſlippery Ways, or upon ſome dangerous 
Precipice ; he ſhould take every ſtep with delibera- 
tion and fear, and beg ſome faithful Guide to lend 
him his hand. For want of theſe Precautions it is, 
that ſharper Remedies become ſometimes nec2{lary ; 
and even AfMlition it ſelf often proves a {eaionable 
and very ſucceſsful Application, to ſettle Men's 
Heads that were grown giddy ; and bring them back 
to the knowledge of themſelves again. 

The Third Admonition I would give at preſent, 
is, That Men upon theſe occations wouid pur a Bar 
to their Deſires, and not ſuffer them co grow extra- 
vagant, and out of all meaſure. Proſperity natu- 
rally ſwells the Heart, dilates the Spirits,. puſhes us 
on. to new Undertakings, fills us with great Conftt- 


dence of Succeſs, and will not ſuffer us to lee the. 
Difficulties ſufficient to defeat and diſcourage our. 
Attempt ; It makes us more impartiently eager of more. 
and greater Attainments, ( ſomewhat like a very: 


vulgar Proverb, which ſays, The Eating @ good Break- 
t{t gets a Man a keener Stomach to his Dinner ); In one 
word,it exalts, and Carries us quite beyond our ſelves: 
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And then it is, that by grafping at More, we loſe 
All; plunge into ruin, and make our ſclves a Jeft and 
publick Scorn ; Like the Monkey that skips from 
Bough to Bough, till he get to the Top of the Tree, 
and then turns up his Tail to the- Company. Te is 
really a very deplorable thing, to reftect how many 
brave Men have been loft, and come to a miſerab'e 
End, merely for want of Prudence to govern them- 
ſelves, and check thoſe aſpiring Thoughts, which 
Proſperity and Greatneſs puſh'd them forward with. 
The molt adviſable courſe therefore is ro put a ſtop 
to theſe towring Imaginations ;z to r-ove gently and 
warily ; to reliſh our preſent good Fortune ; and not 
lote the Enjoyment of what we have already, by 
being perpetually upon the ſcent, and anxious pur- 
fuir of ſome freſh Advantages. For it is One con- 
fiderable point of Wiſdom, to ſet up our Staff when 
we are well ; to ſecure our Eaſe and Contentment, 
which can never dwell in that Breaſt, which is. never 
at reſt ; but eternally urging its Fortunes on farther, 
and fixes upon no Period of its Labours; no End where 
to fir down, and make a final Settlement. 

The general Advice and proper Reflections againſt 
Adverſity, conſidered in the groſs, are {uch as follow. 
Firſt of all, A Man ſhould take great care that he 
be not impoſed upon with that general Opinion 
( among the common fort of People eſpecially ) 
which repreſents Affliction, as a thing Evil in its 
own Nature. This is, like moſt of the vulgar No- 
tions, extremely falſe and unjuft, and the moſt con- 


trary that can be to ſound Reaſon. They have in- 


deed a ftrange dread and abhorrence of all manner 
of Adverſity ; and therefore, to propagate, as well 
as juſtify this Averſion, they render it as odious as 
is potſible, by running it down, and loading it with 
hard Names ; they call Afticions, Calamities, Dif- 
aſters, Dreadful Evils ; Sore and Intolerable Evils ; 
whereas in truth, none of theſe Ourward Things _ 
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either Good or Evil in their own Nature ; hut of a 
middle kind , and in a ſtate of perfect Indifferency. 
Adverſity never made any one Man wicked, fince 
the beginning of the World ; but hath proved a very 
ſacceſsful Inſtrument for reducing and reforming 
Perſons very far engaged in Wickedneſs before; and 
hath in many other reſpects been the happy occaſion 
of very great Advantages, to the Perſons labouring 
under it: And it is too manifeſt to nced a Proc, 
that it is by no means the Mark of Vengeance fer 
upon Wicked Men; for the Good have large pro- 
portions alſo ; and no Man can diſtinguiſh Virtue 
and Vice by Events ; but all things in this preſent 
Condition of Mortality are order'd by a promilcu- 
ous Providence, and happen to all Men alike. 

But though theſe ſevere Crofies and melancholy 
Accidents are ſcattered in Common , and all ſmart 
under the ſame Rod; yet all do not make the fame 
uſe of them: The Events agree , but in the Conſe- 
quences and Effeds there is a mighty difference. In 
the Tegnorant and Fooliih, the Reprobate and Obdu- 
rate, their only Operation 1s, the Driving them to 
Deſpair; perplexing them with Trouble , and trant- 
porting them with Rage : The Extremity of their 
Sufferings does indeed ſometimes bend them, whe- 
ther they will or no; forces them to ſtrike Sail, and 
humble themſelves ; extorts ſome Prayers and Com- 
plaints to the God that ſmites them ; but if they 
look up and cry to Heaven, this is a!l ; the Effects 
of it are of no continuance , nor does all their Af- 
fiction make them one whit the better Men. To 
Unthinking and Careleſs Tranſgreffors they are ſo 
many lively and ſenſible Inſtructions, which by the 
ſharpneſs of the Pain drive them to Recollection, 
and a Second Thought; and in a manner force 
from them Acknowledgments of God and their Du- 
ty, To Men of ſteady Virtue, they are Trials and 
Exerciſe to keep them in breath , and render their 
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Excellencies more conſpicuous and exemplary ; to 
recommend and endear them the more to Almighty 
God, and exalt them to nearer degrees of Affinity 
and Reſemblance to his own Divine Perfec&tions. To 
Perſons of Wiſdom and Conduct, they are, as Ma- 
terials in the Hand of a Skilful Artiſt, who will be 
ſure to make ſomewhat Good out of them; they 
are, as it were, Stairs, by which ſuch Perſons aſcend 
to the higheſt Elevations of Honour and Greatneſs : 
Inſtances whereof Hiſtory furniſhes in Abundance 
Perſons under moſt prodigious and unexpected 
Croflies, ſuch, as when they happen'd, threatned no 
leſs than irrecoverable Miſery and Ruin; and yet by 
a ſtrange Turn, to theſe very Misfortunes: have 
owed all their future Happineſs and Advancement ; 
and had, but for thefe Accidents, ſtuck in the Dirt, 
never come to be ſignificant in the World ; bur li- 
ved, and died , and been buried in Obſcurity and 
Contempt. This Obſervation was made good to 
that Athenian Commander , who cried out upon a 
like occaſion, We had been undine, if we had not been 
undone. ( Perieramus wiſt periijſemus. ) Haw full and 
noble an Inſtance of this Nature is that Relation of 
Tojeph, which AZoſes gives us? The Envy and Spight 
cf his Brethren , the being fold as a Slave to Stran- 
gers, and impriſcn'd upon a falſe Accuſacion, were 
lo many Steps to the Throne of Pharach , and the 
Adminiſtration of one of .the- greateſt Kingdoms 
in the World. It muſt be confeſt indeed, Theſe arg 
very extraordinary Events, and can be aſcribed to 
nothing leſs than a ftrange over-ruling Providence ; 
bur itill Men are not without their part in it. For 
Human Prudence is the proper Inſtrument, which 
Providence makes ule of for the finiſhing theſe works 
of Wonder ;-and upon this account that excellent 
Advice of Wiſe Men ought to be ſtudied by every 
one in theſe Circumſtances, which is, To make a Vir- 
tzzt of Seceſſrry, For uigeed , it 15 4 Noble —_— 
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of good Management , and the boldeſt and moſt 


beautiful Stroke of Prudence, when a Man can thus 
far imitate God, as to bring Good out of Evil 
when he can give a Turn to his Aﬀairs, and get the 


Weathergage of Fortune, with ſuch Dexterity and , 


Addreſs, That even Ill Accidents themſelves il: all 


turn to account, and, whatever happens to him, he. 


will order matters fo, that his Condition ſhall be the 


better for it. 
All manner of Adverſity and Aﬀictions may be 


TO 


truly aſcribed to one or more of the Three following 7 proceeds 
Cauſes; for they indeed are the Authors, and the from three 
Finiſhers of all our Sufferings. The firſt Inventer Canſes, 


and Original of them is Sin ; this gave them a 
Being, and without it they had never exiſted, nor 
had any place in Nature at all. The Second 1s the 
Anger and Juſtice of God , who being provoked by 
Sin, iſſues out his Commiſſions , and employs theſe, 
as the Miniſters and Inſtruments of Vengeance, to 
execute Wrath upon them that do evil. "The Third 
is, the Polity of the World, as ic ſtands at preſent ; 
its Order diſturbed , its Adminiſtration corrupted, 
and its whole Frame vitiated and Changed by Sin. 
The State of Nature, by theſe lamentcable Alterations, 
is like That of a Kingdom under a general Mutiny 
or Civil Infurre&ion ; where Every thing is out of 
its proper place, and no part does its Duty ; and 
what can poflibly be the Conſequence of This, but 
Calamity and Confuſion ? The Miſeries of ſuch a 
Body Politick, are like the Pains, and Aches, which 
aflict the Natural Body ; when its Limbs are diſ- 
jointed ; the Bones bruiſed or diſlocated ; and all 
the Ligaments, that ſhould knit and keep theſe in 
their Duty and proper Station, looſed or cut aſun- 
der. Theſe three Cauſes therefore producing ſuch 
diſmal Effets, our Reſentments toward Them ſhould 
be proportion'd to the Injuries they do Us. The 
Firſt is the deteſtable Root of all our Unhappineſs, 
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and This we ſhould hate and avoid. The Second is 
the terrible Judgment of a juſt and provoked Deity, 
and This we ought to live in ant! awful Dread of. 
The Third betrays us into Miſchief, and This we 
ought to beware of as an Impoſtor, and manage our 
ſelves as would become conſiderate Men, to That 
which they know will decoy them into Ruin. But 
with regard to the Aﬀflictions ariftng from all Three, 
the beſt courſe of ſecuring our ſelves, will be to fub- 
due and kill them, as David did Goliab, with his Own 
Sword ; that is, as I ſaid before, to convert this Ne- 
ceflity into Virtue, to make Advantage of our Af- 
flictions, and retort the very Sufferings they bring 
upon us, back again upon their own heads. For 
Afﬀidtion, which is in truth the genuin Fruit of Sin, 
if well, and wiſely entertained, will choak and kill 
the bitter Root that bears it. It deals with its Au- 
thor and Parent, as the Young Viper is faid to do 
with the Old One, that hatches it; and is like Oyl 
of Scorpions, the Sovereign Remedy for All that are 
ſtung by them : Thus Sin is made its own Deſtructi- 
on ; and does not only breed the Diſeaſe, but provide 
the Cure. * Ie [njfer becauſe we have ſinmed, *tis true 
but it is as true too, that Ie ſuffer, that we may not 
{in any more. The Roughneſs of Adverſity is like 
that of a File, it fcours off the Ruſt We had con- 
tracted, cleanſes and purifies the Soul from Vice and 
Filth, and brightens the Mind and its Virtues. By 
this means the Anger of God conſequently is appea- 
ſed, the Provocation removed, we releaſed from the 
Priſons and Fetters, which Guilt and Juſtice had 
bound us in; and brought out into the free and 
open Air, the glorious and cheriſhing Light of his 
Countenance lifted up upon us. The Storms are 
quieted, the Thunder laid afide , and 'Grace and 
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Mercy, and a clear Sky ſucceeds And, then as a 
farther Antidote againſt the Third Source of our 
Misfortune , Advertity weans our Aﬀections, and 
calls them off from the World ; begets in us a diſlike 
and diſſatisfaction to a State of ſo much Miſery ; and 
the Bitterneſs of our Calamicies ſupplies the place of 
Wormwood, which Providence, like a wife Nurſe, 
puts upon the Breaſt, to make us loath the Milk ; 
and be content to part with the lufcions Delights of 
that deceitful Life, of which weſhoutd otherwiſe be 
moſt immoderately fond. 

Now One great, and in reality the moſt effe&nal 
Expedient to qualify a Man for this Prudent Beha- 
viour in Adverſity, and all the valuable Fruits of it, 
is for a Man to be ſtrictly Virtnous and Good. For 
a Man of Virtue is more eaſy, and hath a more 
agreeable Enjoyment of himſelf in Adverſity , than 
a Vicious Man hath in all the Sweets of Proſperity. 
As Men in Feveriſh Diftempers feel more Uneatfi- 
nels from their Cold and Hot Fits, than thoſe in 
perfect Health from the moſt ſcorching Heat of 
Summer, or the greateſt Severity of Winter-Blaſts. 
Thus ic is with Ill Men. They carry their Diſeaſe 
within, and about with them; their Conſcience is 
feveriſh and diſorder'd, and this gives them infinite- 
ly greater Pain, than any that Good Men are ſenſji- 
ble of, For theſe Perſons are ſound within ; and 
nothing from without can hurt them : That which 
arms Affliction, and gives it a deadly force, is the 
Guilt and Reproach , the Miſgiving and Diſtruſt of 
one's own Mind; the Senſe of having drawn what 
we labour under, down upon our own heads, 
and the Amazing Expeciation of more and worſe: 
But where Theſe do not put an Edge upon the Wea- 
= , it cannot wound very deep ; and how fierce 
oever the Afſſaults may be , yer He will ſuffer but 
little by them, who feels all eaſy in his own Breaft ; 
and hath the beſt Defenſive Armour in the World to 
oe TOY Y "= oppoll 
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oppoſe againſt them, a Good Courage , becauſe a 
Clear Conſcience. 

| Adverſity is of two kinds; Either That, which tru- 
ly and in its own nature is ſuch; what we cannot 
continue Men , and not be moved with ; ſuch as 
Sickneſs, and Pain, and the Loſs of thoſe things 
which are very dear to us; or elſe That, whichis not 
really ſuch, but falſly repreſented to be fo, and owes 
its being reputed ſuch , either to ſome general Opi- 
nion, and Vulegar Error, or elſe to the private Inter- 
pretation , and Senſe of particular Perſons. When 
This is the Caſe, a Man hath both his Mind-and Bo- 
dy at his own diſpoſal , juſt as before any ſuch Af- 
flictions happened : And therefore in ſuch Notional 
Calamities, all that needor can be ſaid, is this; That 
what you make ſuch doleful Complaints of , hath: 
nothing painful, or troubleſome in it ; but all this is 
of your own creating, who put on an unneceſſary 
Melancholy , reſent things tenderly, cry out when 
you are not hurt, and fancy Miſery , where there is 
really none. 

As for thoſe, which are Real and Natural, the 
moſt Obvious, and Popular, and Sound Advice is in 
this Caſe the moſt Natural and moſt Equitable ; and 
therefore without propoſing nice, and ſtudied, and 
uncommon Arguments, I ſhall content my ſelf with 
theſe few following Reflefions. Firf, A Man will 
do: well to remember , that - nothing of this kind. 
which he endures, is contrary to the Law of Nature, 
and the Condition of Mankind ; Since Man 1s born 
to Sorrow, as the Sparks fly upward ; that is; All ſuch 
things as theſe, are very ordinary and uſual ; and 
from his Birth entailed and annexed, as Incumbran- 
ces upon this State of Mortality , into which he is 
admitted. Therefore upon every Accident that uſes 
to afflict us, we ought conſtantly ro conſider 'T'wo 
things; The Nature of what happens to us; and our 
own Nature ; and when once we come to regard 
things 
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things as they really are, and to behave our ſelves ac- 
. cordingly, we ſhall then deliver our ſelves from any 
Vexation and Diſquiet, that can ariſe from them. 
Vexation and Fretfulneſs are a Diſeaſe of the Soul ; 
a Diſtemper unnatural in it ſelf, and what ought by 
no means to be allowed by us. For Nature hath 
been ſo bountiful, and ſo very provident for our Eaſe, 
that there is not any Accident poſſible to come up- 
on us, which She hath not already furniſhed us with 
a Faculty to bear, and manage , and convert to our 
Good; and rendred capable of ſuch Arguments and 


Conſiderations, as may very reaſonably prevail with 


us to be contented under it. "There is no one Con- 
dicion of Life ſo deſtitute and deplorable, but ithath 
ſome Interval of Refreſhment ; ſome Solace, ſome 
mitigating Circumſtance to ſoften it. There is no 
Confinement ſo cloſe, no Dungeon ſo dark, but 
ſome Light. will ſpring in ; fome Comfort may be 
found to chear the Priſoner, and drive the Sorrow 
from his heart. Fonas, we fee, found Leiſure for 
Devotion even in the Whale's Belly, and from thence 
poured out a Prayer, which God graciouſly accepted 
and anſwer'd. And ſure This is a Privilege of con- 
ſiderable Value ; and a great kindneſs in Nature, 
that ſhe ſupplies us with Lenitives, and contrives 
ways for the qualifying and aſſwaging of our Pains, 
even in the inſtant of our labouring under them. 
This ought no more to be forgotten for our Conſo- 
lation and Support, than that other Refle&tion, That 
our Condition neceſſarily expoſes us to Suffering, 
and we were born liable to all kinds of Miſerv. For 
* all thoſe Grievances , which we either groan under , or 
tremble with apprehenſions of their Approach , are but [a 
many Taxes, or Rent-Charges upon Life, 
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Secondly, It may be of great Advantage to confi” 
der, that, notwithſtanding none of us are, or can 
be abſolutely exempt from the Power and Juriſdiai- 
on of Fortune; yet we are far from being entirely 
under it, and That by much the leaſt part of us is 
ſubject to it : The Principal and moſt valuable is ſtill 
in our own hands ; no Attempts from without can 
ſubdue or wreſt it from us; nothing can loſCir, but 
our own Conſent and Voluntary Surrender. *Tis con- 
fels'd, Fortune can reduce us to Poverty , waſte us 
with Sickneſs, haraſs us with Aﬀictions ; but it can- 
not debauch our Manners, nor enfeeble our Spirits, 
nor make us ſubmit to baſe, and unmanly, immoral 
and diſhonourable Actions. And how happy is it 
that we are thus far out of her reach ? how incom- 
parably better , that ſhe ſhould tyrannize over our 
Riches, or Succeſſes, or even Health it ſelf, than 
that ſhe ſhould deprive us of our Probity, our Cou- 
rage, and our Virtue? Let us ſupport and pleaſe our 
ſelves with this Reſerve; for, while we hold our 
Own, nothing can render us truly miſerable. 

In the next place,. I muſt beg of Men, that they 
wil! be Honeſt, and a& according to the Rules of 
Reaſon and Juſtice. For the very truth is, Men are 
frequently very injurious to Providence, and com- 
plain without any Juſt cauſe. For, if at any time 
a croſs Accident befall us, ſhall we fit down under it, 
full of Murmurings and diſcontented Thoughts ? 
No ſure; let us rather recolle&t, how much oftener 
things have ſucceeded as we would wiſh; and then 
compute, and compare theſe , and balance one with 
the other. And I make no doubr to affirm, If this 
Reckoning were fairly and impartially ſtated , but 
the moſt Melancholy, moſt Unfortunate Man alive, 
might ſze greater reaſon to commend, and be thank- 
ful for the Good, the Succeſsful Paſſages of his Life, 
than to repine at any Loſſes and Diſappointments 


he may have ſuſtained in it, *Tis a Reflection full of 
Eternal 
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Eternal Equity , Shall we receive Good at the hand of 
the Lord, and ſball we not receive Evil ? But it isenough 
to ſilence all our Grumblings , and put all Com- 
plainers to. the bluſh, when improved with this Small, 
but moſt True Addition ; Shall we receive Good more 
and oftner, and ſhalt we not be content to receive 
the Evil, which is but little and ſeldom ? Nature 
hath taught us-to ſhut, or turn away our Eyes from 
all ſuch Objeds as are ſhocking or offenſive to us ; 
to remove them from ſuch Colours, as hurt- and 
ſtrain the Sight, and to fix upon others more gay and 
agreeable : There is the fame Reaſon here, and Pru- 
dence and Duty both oblige us, to call off our 
Thoughts from melancholy ſubjects, and to divert 
them with others more pleaſant and entertaining. 
But we ſeem to be of quite different Diſpoſitions ; 
to feed upon the Worſt, and indulge our ſelves in 
Peeviſhneſs and Spight. We are like Cupping-glal- 
ſes, that draw only the foul and corrupt Blood, and 
ler all the good alone ; like Miſers, that put off their 
beſt Wine, and keep the worſt for their own drink- 
ing ; likefroward Children, who if you take one of 
their Play-things from them, throw all the reft into 
the fire, for very Rage and Vexation. Thus upon 
every little Miſchance, we teaze and torment 
our ſelves, and for the loſs of a Trifle, ceaſe to en- 
joy ; nay, perfedly forget, and overlook all that we 
have (till left. Nay, ſome there are, ſuch unthank- 
ful, ſuch ungodly , ſuch unreaſonable Creatures, 
that you ſhall hear them call themſelves Unfortunate 
in every thing, and tell you they never knew what 


Happineſs or Succeſs was ; infomuch that with 


theſe Wretches one Ounce of Adverlſity gives more 
Pain,and provokes more Complaints,than Ten Thou- 
{and times as much Proſperity excites Gratitude or 
{enſible Satisfaction. 
Another good Expedicnt in theſe Circumſtances, 
would be to look abroad into the World a new 
an 
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and there obſerve the infinite multitudes of Men 
whoſe Condition is more grievous, more lamentable 
than our Own; to think ſeriouſly and compare our 
ſelves with the many Thouſands who envy what we 
repine at, and would think themſelves very happy, 
to exchange, and be in our caſs. 


* hen thou art bending under Fortune's frown, 

Obſerve the Tis, that preſs thy Neighbeur down, 

And from his heavier load learn to ſuſtain thy own. 
Theſe querulous People would do well to conſider, 
and, if they pleaſe, co practiſe that Saying of a 
Wiſe Man ; That if the Calamities of all Mankind 
ſhould be brought together, and laid in one com- 
mon Heap, and afterwards an equal diviſion be 
made out of all theſe, to every Man in particular ; 
The generality of People would find themſelves 
bid to their loſs; and the diſadvantages of 
fuch a Diſtribution as This, would effecually 
diſcover the Injuſtice of their preſent Melan- 
choly and Reſentment; when They complain 
of hard ufage, who have leſs of Misfortune , 
than comes to their Share, upon a ſtrict and impar- 
tial Dividend. 

Afrer all theſe Admonitions, we may ſay with 
great Truth, That there are Two very powerful Re- 
medies yet behind ; and ſuch as are of wondrots 
force and ſucceſs againſt all manner of Sufferings 
and Calamities.Tho indeed theſeT wo do both amount 
roOne and theſame,and differ chiefly according to the 
Ditterence of the Perſons that apply them : wiz. Cu- 
ſtom and Practice for the groſs, and ignorant, and 
vulgar Capacities; and Meditation for the wiſe and 


—— 
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conſiderate. Both of them obtain their intended 
effe& by the help of Time, which is indeed the beſt 
Reſtorative, the ſureſt and moſt common healer of 
all our inward Wounds. Only it is not applied by 
all alike ; for the Wiſe are before-hand, and prevent 
their Miſeries by Premeditation ; the weaker Vulgar 
have a. more expenſive and painful Cure ; and that 
which in the Others is Foreſight, is in Theſe Experi- 
ence. That Cuftom produces wonderful Effet , 
we ſee moſt manifeſtly, and every day proves it by 
Ten thouſand Inſtances ; infomuch that what at firſt 
appeared to be inſuperable, and inſupportable, grows 
in proceſs of time very tolerable and eaſy. Your 
Gally-Slaves, when firſt put on board wring their 
Hands ; and Sighs, and Tears, and Groans, are all 
their Muſick ; but their Chains grow ſofter by de- 
grees, and by that time they have plied the Oar one 
quarter of a Year, who more chearful and merry 
than They 2 Men that have never uſed the Sea, 
tremble with fear, when they weigh- Anchor, even 
in the calmeſt Weather; and yet the Mariners will 
laugh and ſing in a Storm. The young Widow is 
inconſolable upon the loſs of her Husband, and 
thinks of nothing but Sorrow and Deſpair for the 
remainder of her Days; but a very few Months 
a{lwage this violent Paftion, and the Concern wears 
off ſo faſt, that before the year of Mourning comes 
about, *tis odds but you find her in the Arms of a 
Second Bridegroom. Thus Time and Practice over- 
come all things; and the greateſt jgrievance in moſt 
of our Diſaſters, is that they are new, . and uncouth ; 
but all That abates of it felf, and a little converſa- 
tion and better acquaintance reconciles us very well 
to them. 

Now Meditation and provident Thought hath the 
very ſame efficacy with Wiſe Men, that Senſe and 
Smart have upon Weaker. For by repreſenting mat- 
ters frequently to them;ſclves, the Images are ſo lively, 
and 
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andthe Impreſſions ſo ſtrong, that the very Reali- 
ties themſelves conld ſcarce afte&t them more. Thus 
the Things that are not, are rendred as common and 
familiar, as though chey, were. * Hhat the Vulgar 
erake light and eaſy by lorg-Suffering, the Wiſe Q4an 
ſoftens to himſelf by long Thinking. Let us then fit down, 
and take an exat Account of cur -Fortunes : Let us 
conſider the Nature of all choſe Accidents which are 
capable of giving usany Diſquiet ; and ler us reflec 
with our ſelves the worſt, moſt difmal, moſt inſup- 
portable, that can poſlibly befall us; Whether it be 
Sickneſs or Poverty , Flight or Baniſhment, Inju- 
ries and Afironts, Diſgrace or Reproach ; and exa- 
mine 1n all this whole Black Catalogue, what there 
is conſiſtent with Nature, and what cantrary to it. 
Foreſight is therefore an Admirable Preforvative 
againft all manner of Misfortunes, becauſe by this 
Attention of Mind we have formed the whole thing 
in our Imaginations before, and ſo they cannot make 
any mighty alteration in us, when they come in 
good earneſt. Andthis is ſo conſiderable a Point gain- 
ed, that you rarely find any great harm done by -Ca- 
lamicies, except upon the Parties who ſuffer them- 
ielves ro be Caryatacd by chem. Meditation and 
Reaſoning is the verv Temper of the Soul ; this 
Mteels and basdens ic, fortifies it againſt Aﬀaults, and 
renders it impenetrable againſt all that can attempt 
to wound or ;break it. Let the Accident be never 
Jo grievous, yet the Man that ſtands upon his Guard, 
and puts hunſelf in a poſture to receive it, ſuffers but 
-ittle.by it. | #hen @ Calamity is foreſeen, the blow 1s 
broken 5 and whatever 25 long expetted, is leſs felt 2phan 
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us 1n their Clutches, and we lye at their Mercy, 
: ; O | 
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Now the Method of attaining to this wiſe and pro- 
fitable Foreſight , is firſt to convince our ſelves, and 
be very duly ſenſible how craggy and rough a Stand- 
ing Nature hath placed us in; That Nothing is ſtable 
in this World, but We and All about us totter, and 


are in perpetual danger of falling ; That whatever 


hath happen'd to Another Man, might every jot as 


well happen to Us ; and the Fate , which hangs, 


over Every Head, may fall down, and cruſh Any ; 
and in all our Deſigns and Undertakings, carefully 
to form to our ſelves the Diſappointments, and In- 
conveniences, to which they are any way liable ; 
that ſo, if any of Theſe, ſhall afterwards fall to our 
Lot, we may not be confounded, as if ſome ſtrange 
thing had happen'd to us. Alas! how infinitely do 
we cheat and fool our ſelves, by propoſing only the 
fair and inviting Side, and turning all the diſcoura- 
ging Circumſtances out of ſight 2 How miſerably do 
we betray our want of Judgment, by never confi- 
dering, thatour Neighbours Misfortunes to day, may 
be Ours before to morrow ; that we are by no means 
exempt, and out of reach. But how fooliſhly do 
They argue, who prefer a blind Fool-hardineſs be- 
fore it, and pretend that a Computation of proba- 
ble Accidents would diſcourage and put a ſtop to all 
Action ? As if a Man might nor be prudence with- 
out Deſpondency , nor diſtruſt Fortune without Ir- 
reſolution, and Cowardice, and Panick Fear. Where- 
as, if we would repreſent Things to our ſelves, ac- 
cording as they really are, and as Reafon directs ; 
we ſhould be fo far from Surprize at Croſſes and Diſ- 
appointments, that it would rather appear matter of 
Wonder and Aſtoniſhment , that ſo very few befall 
us, in compariſon of what we had ground enough 
to expet; and when ſo many Accidents are always 
dogging us cloſe at the Heels, that they ſhould be ſo 
long before they overtake us; and when they have 


that 
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that they ſhould not treat wus more ruggedly, 
than the Generality of them do. For He, that 
ſees another Perſon's Ill Fortune , and regards ic 
as a thing ſo uſual and common, that his own turn 
may very probably be next, This Man is armed 
againſt it, and hath vanquiſhed his Foe , before he 
makes his Approaches. Nothing in theſe Caſes 
ſhould be left unconſider'd , and it is very adviſable 
to reckon upon the worſt ; thus Events will mend 
upon us, and a great part of what comes, will be 
clear Gains. Bur it is fooliſh to ſink vnder a Mil- 
fortune, and think to excuſe one's Weakneſs, by al- 
ledging, We never imagined Matters would be ſo 
bad. It 1s a very common Saying , That when 4a 
Man is ſurprized , he is half beaten 5 and then by 
the Rule of Contraries, a Man forearmed is worth 
Two others. A wiſe Prince will make Preparations 
for War in the Times of profoundeſt Peace ; a skil- 
ful Sailor, lays in freſh Tackle , and ail manner of 
Proviſions for the weathering a Storm, and refitting 
after it, before ever he ſets ſail out of Port ; For 
when the Miſchief is actually upon us, *tis too late 

to provide againſt it. Beſides, There is this farther 
Advantage attends a Premeditation, that let a thing 
be never ſo difficult in it ſelf, every Man finds him- 
ſelf dextrous toa wonder , in Matters that he hath 
been a great while prepared for; Preſence of Mind, 
Prudence in Choice, and Boldnefſs in Execution, 
give infinite Advantage in ſuch Caſes, and almoſt 
inſure the* Succeſs. Whereas on the other hand, 
there is nothing ſo obvious and eaſy in its own Na- 
ture, but Men are confounded and at a loſs, if they 
be utterly unacquainted with it. * This therefore ſhould 
be our conſtant Care , That nothing happen unlook'd for ; 


© Id videndum ne quid inopinatum fit nobis , quia omnia no- 
vitate graviora ſunt, 


be- 
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becauſe the being new and ſtrange to us, 1s really a wery 
great Aggravation of any Accident whatſoever. Thus 
much I eaſily perſuade my ſelf, that were we in any 
tolerable degree ſo provident as we might and ought 
to be, all that Amazement and Perplexity would be 
ſaved, which we ſo commonly ſee in the World. 
For what is it that confounds Thee, Man 2? You ex- 
pected the thing, and itis come upon you ; Aſtoniſh- 
ment is not the effe&t of having our Expectations 
anſwered, but the dire& contrary. Let us therefore 
order our Aﬀfairs ſo conſiderately, that it may never 
be in the Power of Fortune to ſurprize us; let us 
ſtand upon our Guard, diſcover thingsat a diſtance, 
and obſerve how they make their Approaches toward 
us. * The Mind ſhould be fortified againſt all that can 
poſſibly happen 3 that we may be able to ſay with that 
Hero in the Poet ; 


>, 


No Terrror to my View, 

No frightful Face of Danger can be new. 

Inur'd to ſuffer, and reſolv'd to dare, | Mr. Dryden. 
The worſt that Fate can do,hath been my early Care. 


You foretel theſe things now, I have told them to my ſelf 
long ago ; TI have all along contemplated them; for I cor = 
ſidered I was a Man , and made proviſion againſt all that 
could poſſibly befall me as ſuch. | 


* Animus adverſus omnia firmandus, ut dicere poſſimus, 
Non ulla laborum 
O Virgo, nova mi facies, inopinave ſurgit. 
Omnia przcepi, atque animo mecum ipſe pereg1. 
Tu hodie iſta denuncias ; ego ſemper denuntiavi. Hominem pa- 
ravi ad Humana, 
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CH AP. Val 


Obedience to the Laws, Compliance with the 
Cuſtoms, and Obſervance of the Ceremonies 
in uſe. How, and in what ſenſe neceſſary. 


THAT a Man is in compariſon of a Beaſt , 
the ſame is a Wiſe Man in compariſon of a 
Fool ; and as the Qualities, ſo likewiſe the Methods 
of ordering and managing Them reſemble one ano- 
cher. The Wild Beaſts, and ſuch as live by Prey, 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be taken, nor willingly 
ſubmit to the Diſcipline and Government of Man 
they either flee from his Preſence , and hide them- 
{elves in Dens and Coverts, or grow enraged, and 
make at him, if he offer to come near them ; So 
that a Mixture of Arms and Artifice, of Fraud and 
Force, is neceſſary to tame and make them tracta- 
ble : Juſt thus is Folly reſtive againſt Reaſon ; deaf 
and inflexible to Wiſdom ; it runs wild, grows pee- 
viſh, and angry; and more extravagantly fooliſh, 
when mild Inſtructions, gentle Reproofs, and cool 
Arguments endeavour to reclaim it ; ſo that Means 
more forcible are neceſſary ; it muſt be managed and 
ſubdued, taken ſhort, and kept in Awe, and affrighted 
into Obedience, that by theſe terrifying and compul- 
ſive Methods, it may at laſt be brought to hand, and 
ſubmit to Diſcipline and Inſtruction. Now the pro- 
per courſe of effecting this Reformation, is by ſome 
over-bearing Authority, ſome Power , whoſe Seve- 
rity may be perpetually thundring in its Ears, and 
whoſe amazing Splendor may be ever flaſhing in its 
Eyes, and, like ſome God in Human Shape, _ 
man 
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mand Submiffion and Compliance. For, as is well 
obſerved, * Nothing but Authority can prevail with Fools, 
to make any tolerable Advances toward Wiſdom. The 
Efficacy of this is very often ſeen in the ſudden com- 
poſing of Mutinies , and Management of the Rab- 

le; by the Addreſs and Credit of ſome one Perſon 
of Reputation and Eminence ; and proves, that the 
People are to be led by the Perſuaſion of Others, 
much better, than guided by their Own Judgment : 
A very lively and beautiful Deſcription whereof 
Virgil preſents us with, in that Similitude z 


T As when in Tumults riſe th* Ionoble Crowd, 
Swift are their Motions, and their Tongues! are houd: 
And Stones and Brands in rattling Vollies fly, 
And all the Ruſtick Arms that Fury can ſupply 
If then [ome Grave and Pious Man appear, 
They huſh their Noiſe, and lend a liſkning Ear ; 
He ſooths with ſober Words their angry Mood, 
And quenches their innate Deſire of Blood. 
Mr. Dryden. 


The greateſt thing this World can ſhew is Autho- 
rity. This is the Image of the Divine Power, a 
Meſſenger and Deputy from Heaven. If this De- 
putation ( as to Men 5 be Sovereign , and imme- 
diately under God, we call it Majeſty ; if it be ſub- - 
ordinate to any Human Power, we then call it ( in 
a more peculiar and reſtrained Senſe of the word ) 


* Sola Authoritas eſt, que cogit ſtultos, ut ad ſapientiam fe- 
ftinenr. 

+ —Veluti magno in populo, cam ſzpe coorta eſt 

Seditio, ſevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 

Jamque Faces & Saxa volant, Furor Arma miniſtrat. 

Tum Pietate gravem ac Mento i forte Virum quem 

Conſpexere, ſilent, arreQiſque auribus aftanr, 

Ille regit diftis animos & peQtora mulcet, Aneid. Lib. 1, 
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Authority. And” this is ſupported upon two Baſes ; 
Admiration and Fear ; both which mult go together, 
and jointly contribute to the keeping it up. Now 
this Majeſty and Authority is principally and pro- 
perly in the Perſon of the Supreme Governor, the 
Prince , and Lawgiver , and in him it lives , and 
moves, and adts, 1n its utmoſt Vigor. The next De- 
oree of it, is, when lodged in his Commands, Or- 
ders, and Decrees, that is, in the Law, which 1s a 
Prince's Maſter-piece, and the Nobleſt Copy of that 
Incommunicable Majeſty , whereof himſelf is the 
Original ; And by this Law it is, that Fools are re- 
duced from Evil, informed in Good , governed and 
led to know and do, what is convenient for their 
own, and neceſſary for the Publick Intereſt. Thus 
you ſee in ſhort , of what Weight and Efficacy Au- 
thority and Laws are to the World ; how neceſlary, 
and how beneficial to the preſent Circumſtances, 
and the greateſt part of Mankind. 

This Authority 1s ſtated, fix'd, and agreed upon ; 
but there is Another, which comes neareſt of any up 
to it, commonly called Cuſtom ; a very Powerful, 
but withal a very Poſitive. and Imperious Miſtreſs. 
This Power is all gained by Encroachment and 
Uſurpation, by Treachery and Force ; it gets foot- 
ing by Inches, and ſteals in upon the World inſenſi- 
bly. The Beginnings of it- are ſmall and imper- 
ceptible ; gentle and humble; and frequently owing 
to Men's Tameneſs or Neglect; their Lazineſfs, and 
Yielding ; the Influence of Example, and the Blind- 
neſs of Inconfideration ;3 but when ir hath once 
taken Root, and is fix'd by Time, it puts on a ſtern 
domineering Look, iſſues out its Orders , plays the 
Tyrant, and will be obſerved : It is to no purpoſe 
then to argue for Liberty and Right; no Man is 
{ſuffered to ſpeak, to move, to look, in contradiction 
to ſuch an Eſtabliſhment. Ir ſtops your Mouth with 
Polteflion and Precedent ; which indecd are its pro- 
per 
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per and only Pleas of Title , grows great and more 
eminent, the farther ir goes ; and, like Rivers, en- 
larges its Name and Channel by rowling ; inſomuch, 
that even, when the Miſchiefs and Inconvenience 
of its ſtill prevailing are manifeſt, yer is it not ſafe 
to reduce it to its firſt Infanr-State 3; and Men are 
oftentimes better adviſed in ſuffering under it, than 
in attempting to diſuſe, or reverſe it. 

If now we compare theſe Two together; it will 
be found, that Law and C»ftom eſtabliſh their Au- 
thority by very different Methods. Cuſtom creeps 
upon us by little and little, by length of Time, by 
gentle and acceptable Means , by the Favour and 
general Conſent, or at leaſt with the Approbation 
of the Majority ; and its Beginning, Growth, Eſta- 
bliſhment, are all from the People. The Law, ad- 
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3. 
Law and 
Cuſtom 
compared. 


mits none of theſe ſlow Proceedings ; it is Born at - 


once, and in full Perfetion; comes to Vigor and 
Macurity in a Moment ; it marches out with Autho- 
rity and Power , and receives its Efficacy from the 
Supreme Commander ; it depends not always upon 
the good liking of the Subjects, but is frequently full 
ſore againſt their Wills; and yet prevails, and takes 
place, though burdenſome and ungrateful to them, 
This laſt Conſideration is the Reaſon, why Some 
have compared Law to a Tyrant, and Cuſtom to a 
King. Again, Cuſtom, though otherwiſe never fo 
engaging, yet never propoſes Rewards or Penalties 
Bur the Law propounds borh, and to be fure threat- 
ens Penalties upon the Diſobedient at leaſt. Yet, 
notwithſtanding theſe Differences , the matter is ſo 
order'd , that theſe Two are frequently capable, ei- 


ther of ſtrengthning , and mutually aflifting, or of 


deſtroying and overthrowing each other. For Cu- 
ſtom, though in ſtrianeſs it be only upon Sufferance, 
yet when countenanc'd and publickly allowed by the 
Prince, will be ſtill more firm and ſecure; and the 


Law likewiſe gets ground upon the People, and 
O 4 ſtands 
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Different 
and odd 
Cuſioms, 
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ſtands the faſter by means of Poſleflion , and long 
Uſage. On the Contrary ; Cuſtom will be quaſhed 
by a Law prohibiting the Continuance of it ; and 
a Law will go down the ſtream; and be loſt to all 
the purpoſes and effects of it, if a contrary Cuſtom 
be connived at. Thus, I ſay, they may interfere 
to the Prejudice of each other ; but uſually they go 
hand in hand, and are in reality almoſt the ſame 
thing, conſidered under different reſpe&s ; The wi- 
{er and more diſcerning Men conſidering That as a 
Law , which the Ignorant and Vulgar , who have 
little Notions of a Legiſlative Power , or its Sancti- 
ons, obſerve purely as a thing Cuſtomary , and be- 
cauſe it hath been in uſe, without attending how it 
came to be ſo. 

The ſtrange Variety of Laws and Cuſtoms, which 
have obtained in the World , and the Extravagance 
of ſome of them, is really prodigious. - It is ſcarce 
poſſible to think of any Imagination ſo whimſical 
and odd, but ſome Country or other hath received 
it as a Cuſtom, or cabliſhed it by a Law, I will 
give my ſelf the trouble of inſtancing in ſeveral up- 
on this occaſion, to convince Thoſe, who perhaps 
cannot eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded, how 
much Truth there is in this Obſervation. And here, 
not to inſtance in Religion, which in the Idolatrous 
and lefs civiliz'd Countries eſpecially,hath had groſſer 
Deceits, more abominable Abſurdities, and more ama- 
zing Variety of theſe, than any other Subje& what- 
foever ; yet, becauſe it does nor fall ſo direalv with- 
in the Compaſs of our preſent Argument, I ſhall 
paſs it over at preſent ; and confine my ſelf to the 
Head of Civil Commerce; in which alone Cuſtoms, 
properly ſo called, are uſed to take place ; and where 
the Matter being exceeding obvious to every Under- 
ſtanding, it is fo much the more aſtoniſhing , that 
Men ſhould be carried into ſuch Extravagances. Now 

Thoſe, which I think moſt remarkable, and fic to be 
| men- 
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mentioned, are-ſuch as follow. The Reputing it an 
Inſtance of Aﬀection and Duty, when Parents live 
to a certain term of Years, for their Children to 
Kill, and to Eat them; In Inns and other Publick 
Houſes of Accommodation , inſtead of diſcharging 
the Reckoning with Money , to lend their Wives 
and Daughters to the Hoſt for Payment ; The ha- 
ving Wives in common ; The ſetting up Publick 
Stews for Young Men; The eſteeming it honoura- 
ble, for Women to be Common, and wearing Tufts 
of Fringe at their Garments by way of Boaſt and 
Glory, to ſignify the Number of their Gallants ; The 
ſuffering Single Women to abandon themſelves to 
all manner of Filthineſs, and publickly to procure 
Abortions when with Child ; but of all Married 
Women requiring the ſtricteſt Chaſticy, and Fidelity 
to their Husbands imaginable ; The Marrying of 
Men to one another ; The Women going to War, 
and engaging in Battel along with their Husbands ; 
Wives dying, and laying violent hands upon them- 
ſelves, either at the inſtant, or very quickly after 
the Death of their Husbands ; The aliowing Wi- 
dows a Liberty of Marrying again, provided their 
former Hnsbands died by a Violent death ; but if 
otherwiſe, then debarring them of that Privilege. 
Inveſting Husbands with an Abſolute, Unlimited, 
Uncontroulable Power over their Wives ; to Di- 
vorce them at Pleaſure, without being obliged to 
ſhew Cauſe ; to Sell them off, if they bring no 
Children ; to Kill them without any manner of 
Provocation , merely by virtue of this Deſpotick 
Power, and the Relation the Wife ſtands in to him, 
and to borrow afterwards from other People ; 
Women to Bear Children without any manner of 
Terror, or Complaint ; Killing their Children, be- 
cauſe they are not Handſome, not Beautiful in Com- 
plexion ; not well-Featured, Crooked, or ill Shap'd, 
or without afligning any Reaſon at all ; The Feed- 
| ing 
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ing altogether upon Man's Fleſh ; The Eating Fleſh 
and Fiſh quite Raw ; the Lodging Perſons of all 
Ages and Sexes indifferently, to the Number of Ten 
or Twelve together ; Making the putting their Fing- 
er down to the Ground, and afterwards pointing 
with it up to Heaven, the common Form of Saluta- 
tion ; Turning their Back upon the Perſon they 
Addreſs, and make a Civility to; and taking it for 
a conſtant Rule, never to look at the Perſon, to 
whom you deſign Honour and Reſfpet ; Obſerving 
it as a Mark of Duty to gather up the Spittle of 
Princes in their Hands ; Never ſpeaking to the King, 
but chrough a long Trunk ; Never cutting the Hair 
or Nails during their whole Lives; To Shave the 
Hair on One fide, -and Pare the Nails of One Hand, 
but never to do it of the Other 5; The Boring Holes 
in the Cheeks, and other parts of the Face, to wear 
Pendants, and Jewels at, and the ſame at the Breaſts 
and Nipples; Abſolutely to deſpiſe Death ; to wel- 
come it with Feaſting and Joy; to contend and 
quarrel for it ; nay, to plead and ſue for it in pub- 
lick, as if it were ſome remarkable Dignity, or ex- 
traordinary Favour; and to look upon the granting 
theſe Suits, and being preferred before other Com- 
petitors in them, as a ſingular Honour 3 The Eſteem- 
ing it the moſt Honourable way of diſpoſing their 
dead Bodies, and much more glorious than any Bu- 
rials, to be Eaten up of Dogs, and Fowls of the Air, 
and to be Boiied or Baked , Dried and Pounded to 
Powder, and that Duſt mingled with Men's ordinary 
Drink. 
Now, whatever Diverſion the relating ſuch Cu- 

ſtoms as theſe, or whatever wonder it may create, 

et if we come a little cloſer to the matter, and 
once undertake to paſs a Judgment upon them, all 
then is noiſe and ſcuffle, eager and endleſs quarrel. 
The Common People are fo over-run with Prepoſ- 
ſ:flion and Pedantick Folly, that They, accoxding to 
their 
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their uſual Wiſdow, run all down at a venture ; 
and without more ado, condemn every thing for 
Barbarous and Brutiſh, which is not juſt according 
to their own Palate, that is, which does not agree 
with the received Practice and Cuſtoms of their own 
Country. For they, never looking Abroad, nor un- 
derſtanding what is done there, can ſee no manner 
of Reaſon, why their own Local Uſages at Home, 
ſhould not be the only, and unalterable Standard of 
Truth, and Juſtice, and Decency, all the World 
over. If you endeavour to infuſe ſome larger No- 
tions of Theſe Matters, by telling them, That Other 
People of their Capacity are even with them ; That 
they are every jot as much out of conceit with Our 
Methods, as we can be with Theirs ; they cut you 
ſhort immediately, by replying, You may ſee by that 
how Barbarous and Brutiſh they are 5 which is but ſay- 
ing the ſame thing over again ; and here they re- 
ſolve to ſtick. But now a Wiſe Man is more reſer- 
ved, and allows a greater Latitude; he pives them a 
fair hearing at leaſt, and does not determine haſtily, 
for fear of too much warmth, and wronging his 
Judgment ; and he is certainly in the right; a there 
are really a great many Laws and Uſages, which, 
at firſt ſight, appear inſufferably Barbarous, contrary 
to all the Notions of Humanity and ſound Reaſon, 
and yet if they were ſoberly conſidered, ( all Paſſion 
and Prejudice apart ) if they did not ſo far approve 
themſelves to our Judgment, as to be allowed Juft 
and Good, yet-it would be found that they are not 
deſticute of ail Colour of Reaſon ; but have a great 
deal to be faid in their Vindication ; and Argu- 
ments plauſible enough to excuſe Other Men's Pra- 
&ice, though not enough to recommend them to 
our Own. 

Let us now, for inſtance, make the Experiment 
in thoſe Two firſt mentioned , which, I muſt con- 
fefs, ſeem extremely odd, and the moſt diſtant that 
can 
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can be, from all the Apprehenſions we commonly 
entertain of the Duty and Aﬀection we owe to 
Thoſe who brought .us into the World, and were at 
the Trouble and Expence of our Suſtenance and 
Education. Theſe Cuſtoms then are the Killing 
one's Parents, when they come into ſuch particular 
Circumſtances ; and Eating their dead Bodies. The 
People who receive this Cuſtom, look upon it as the 
higheſt Teſtimony of Piety and Reſpect ; the laſt 
and fulleſt Proof of their Tenderneſs and ſincere 
Aﬀecion. The great deſign they have in it is 
Compaſſion to their old decrepit Parents, whom 
they think themſelves under the ſtricteſt Obligations 
to deliver from a ſtate of Miſery and Infirmity ; a 
State, that renders them, not only utterly Uſeleſs 
to Themſelves and to every Body elſe, but even a 
Trouble and a Burthen ; a State of Languiſhing and 
Decay, of Uneaſineſs and Pain ; that makes Life a 
Wearineſs and a Torment to themſelves and all about 
them; and therefore they think That Death which 
ives them Eaſe and Reſt, and puts them paſt Suf- 
ering any more, a very profitable Exchange, a Gain, 
which they might be glad to chuſe, and thankful 
for receiving. When they have done them this 
Kindneſs, ( as they eſteem it ) the next Proof of 
their Dutiful Regard, is to give them the moſt ho- 
nourable Burial. in their power : And for this pur-. 
poſe they make their own Bodies their Repoſitory ; 
lodging theſe Carkaſſes and precious Relicks in their 
own Bowels; thus in ſome meaſure conveying a 
new Life, and recruiting their periſhed Nature, by 
Digeſting, and turning to Nouriſhment this dead 
Fleſh of their Parents, and Tranſubſtantiating it in- 
to their own living Fleſh. Theſe Reaſons are not 
ſo very Contemptible; at leaſt, T am apt to believe, 
they may ſomewhat abare that Deteſtation, which 
the prejudice of a contrary Opinion is apt to pro- 
duce in the generality of People, A Man A 
1GCrS 
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ſiders impartially, will, I believe, allow, That the 
Perſons who have been brought up to this Cuſtom, 
may think it ſo plauſible a one, that it will not be 
ub to bring them off from it; Nay, that it may 
appear in the Eyes of theſe Perſons, a horrible 
Cruelty, and Abomination, to ſee their Aged 
Parents lie Languiſhing before their Eyes, in the 
midſt of Sickneſs and Pain, and Faint Strugglings 
for the wretched Remnants of Life ; without any 
kind Hand to do the good Office of ſetting them 
at Reſt. And when Declining Nature hath finiſhed 
its own Courſe, it is no hard matter to imagine, 
that Theſe People ſhould with Reluctancy and Hor- 
ror Interr theſe Spoils. of Thoſe, who gave them 
Being ; that they might think it a Neglect and a Re- 
proach to caſt thoſe Remains 'they ſo dearly Love 
into a Hole, to Rot in the Earth, to Corrupt and 
become Food for Worms ; that This is the greateſt 
Diſregard they can poflibly be guilty of, and a very 
ill Expreflion of Tenderneſs and Duty. 

And, that this Suppoſition is not fo very much out 
of the way, we have plain matter of Fact to prove: 
For Darius made the Experiment, and found it to 
be exactly as I have put the Caſe. He firſt demand- 
ed of ſome Grecians, upon what Terms they would 
be content to take the Idiay Cuſtom of Eating the 
Bodies of their Deceaſed Parents ; and their An- 
ſwer was ; What ! do ſo Barbarous a thing, as Eat 
our own Fathers ? We could not do it at any rate ! 
Then again he attempted to perſuade the Indians, 
That they would Burn the Bodies of their Parents, 
afrer the manner of the Grecians; and he found 
Theſe a great deal more averſe to his Propoſal, and 
more difficult ro be perſuaded , than the Other. 
Give me leave here only to add one Inſtance more 
of Men's different ways of Reaſoning in a Trifling 
Matter, and fuch as only concerns Decency and 
Civility. A Man that uſed to wipe his Noſe upon 


his 
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his Fingers, being reproved for ſo unmannerly 2 
Trick ; delired in his own vindication, to know, 
what Privilege that filthy Excrement had above all 
the reſt, that we muſt pay it the reſpect of a fine 
Handkerchief, and then, as if it were ſome valuable 
Treaſure, wrap it up cloſe, and carry it in one's 
Pocket : That in all reaſon this ſhould rather turn 
one's Stomach, and give offence, than throwing it 
carelefly away. Thus you ſee how few things there 
are, for which ſome probable Reaſon may not be 
alledged ; and This ſhould be a warning to us, not 
to condemn Things haſtily and raſhly, but to conſ- 
der both fides of the Queſtion. 


Bur after all, the Power of Cuſtom is incredible ;- 


The forceef ng Man can conceive eaſily, how abſolute and un- 


Cuſiom, 


controuled an Authority it exerciſes over Mankind. 
He that called it a Second Nature, came far ſhort 
of the Truth; for it is equal, it is ſuperior to Na- 
cure ; it even contends with, it triumphs over, Na- 
ture. Whence, I pray , comes it to paſs that Fa- 
thers never fall in Love with their own Daughters, 
though never ſo charming and deſirable Creatures ? 
Or why are Siiters ſeldom or never ſmitcen with 
their own Brothers , though infinitely handſomer, 
better accompliſh'd, and more enga7ing than Stran- 
gers 2 This Reſervation and Coldneſs does not pro- 
perly proceed from Nature ; She makes no ſuch Di- 
ſtin&tions ; Theſe are the Effet of general Cuſtoms 
and Poſitive Laws, who forbid ſuch Mixtures , pro- 
nounce them Scandalous, and Horrid, Inceſtuous 
and Wicked ; but again, I fay, theſe Characters are 
fix'd by Divine or Human Inſtitutions ; for Nature 
knows no ſuch thing as Inceſt, nor condemns any 
Alliances , let the Line or Relation be what it 
will. : 

This is ſufficiently plain from Scriptur2, not only 


if we conſider the Children and firi* ic!.::dents of 


Adam, whoſe Caſe made the thing unaroidable. 
; . But 
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But obſerve the Marriages and Relation of Abraham Gen. ii. 

and Nabhor, and the Deſcendents from Them ; the Xx Xxx. 
Matches of I/aac and Faceb ; the Fact of Fudah one prog ws 
of the Twelve Patriarchs ; Amram the Father of Tevir. 
Moſes; and other Holy and Eminent Perſons. Ir xviii. 
was indeed the Law of Moſes, which Prohibited Deur- 
theſe Mixtures within the neareſt Degrees ; And yer 7c. 39 
this very Law Diſpenſed with that Rule in certain jj. 13, 
Caſes, not only in the Collateral Line, that of ta- 1 Kings ii. 
king the Brother's Wife for inſtance, which was an 
expreſs Command, and not barely an Indulgence, 
but between Brother and Siſter of the Half Blood ; 
nay, even in a Right Line of Alliance, as betwixt 
the Son and his Father's Wife ; for as to a Right 
Line in Blood, This indeed ſeems a Crime againſt 
Nature, and the Example of Lor can give no Coun- 
tenance to it; whatever Excuſes ſome great Men See Cajer. 
have found for his Daughters, who ſeem to have 12 E<- 
done this for the ſake of preſerving Mankind , 
which in the Coniternation they were then in upon 
the Deſtruction of Sodom, they thought All extirpa- 
ted but Themſelves. But the Law of Nature is an 
Original Law, and Eternal one too, ſuch as none 
but God can diſpenſe with, and ſuch as we never 
find any Exampie of his having ever diſpenſed with. 
But then, as for ſuch Inceſts as are Accidental, and 
Ignorant, and Involuntary, *tis very likely Tertwlli- 
an's Complaint may be too true, That the World is full 
of them. 

Farther yet 3 Cuſtom commits a Violence upon the 
Rules of Nature, and overbears them ; witneſs 
that daily practice of Phyſicians, who frequently 
forſake the Theory, and ſer aſide what Art and Rea- 
fon do both concur in, ſo far as the Rules and 
Grounds of their Profeflion can diſcover or direc ; 
and take a different courſe with their Patients, in 
Deference to Experience, and common Succeſs ; 
Witneſs again thoſe People, who have wrought a 
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perfe& Change in their Conſtitutions, even ſo as to 
Eat, nay to live upon Poiſon ; Spiders and Ants, 
Lizards and Toads ; as ſeveral whole Nations are 
ſaid to do in the Indies. Cuſtom does likewiſe ſtu- 
pify our Senſes, and alter the Temper of the Or- 
g2n, and the quality of the Impreſſion, and the 
Report made from it. To this purpoſe are the ac- 
counts we read of thoſe People, who dwell near 
the Cataradts of the River Nzle, and indeed a Mill- 
pool, or a Steeple, or a Brazier's Shop will in pro- 
portion have the ſame Effect ; and, if you give cre- 
dit to ſome Old Philoſophers, All the World are 
deaf to the Muſick of the Spheres, which is nothing 
elſe, but the different Motions of the ſeveral Orbs 
turning round upon their own Axis, and variouſly 
juſtling and interfering with one another. In one 
word, The great and Maſter-workmanſhip of Cu- 
ftom is, That it ſubdues and conquers Nature, van- 
quiſhes every Difficulty ; makes thoſe things eaſy by 
degrees, which ſeemed unattainable and impoſlible ; 
and the Bitterneſs of pain and Suffering it wears out, 
and ſoftens, till ar laſt our Complaints ceaſe, and we 
are reconciled, even to our Mifſeries themſelves. 
Nay it does not only produce Content, and lay aſleep 
the ſenſitive Soul, but it manages and domineers over 
the Rational one too; and exerciſes a moſt unjuſt, and 
arbitrary Power, over our Imaginations, and Judg- 
ments. It makes and unmakes at pleaſure : Gives 
and takes away Reputation and Eſteem ; without, 
nay ſometimes, againſt Reaſon. It brings Notions 
in Philoſophy, in Religion, in Politicks, Opinions 
and Ceremonies, Faſhions and Modes of Living into 
credit; though they be never fo fantaſtical and ex- 
travagant ; never ſo uncouth and diſtant from what 
Reaſon and Judgment would teach and approve. 
Nor is its Tyranny leis formidable in the contrary 
Extreme; for it as frequently does great wrong, to 
things in themſelves noble, and worthy of univerſal 
Advan- 
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Advantage, by diſparaging and leſſeriing them, and 
even bringing them into Neglet, and univerſal 
Contempt. So unreaſonably does Cuſtom and com- 
mon Fame raiſe or lower the Market ; fo precarious 
and uncertain is the greateſt intrinſick Worth , if ir 
happen to be lodged in an Obſolete Opinion, an An- 
tiquated and Unfaſhionable Virtue ; For all theſe 
things have their Seaſons of Improvement and De- 
clenſion ; and the Sentiments of the World upon 
them will vary , though the Reaſon and Nature of 
the thing be conſtantly the ſame. 


> What we now with greateſt eaſe receive, 
Seew'd ſtrange at firlt, and we could ſcarce believe; 
And what we wonder at, as Years increaſe, 

Familiar grows, and all our Wondrings ceaſe. | Creech. 


Thus you plainly ſee the vaſt Influence , and ex- 
ceflive Power of Cuſtom. Plato was once reproving 
a Youth, for playing often at Cob-nut ; who re- 
plied in his own excuſe, Merhinks, Sir, under fawour, 
you chide me for a wery ſmall matter : No, ( ſaid Plato ) 
you are mightily miſtaken ; for be aſſured, Young Men, 
that Cuſtom is never'a (mall matter. A Sentence this, 
which well deſerves the Serious Attention of All, 
who have the care of educating Youth. Once 
more. Cuſtom is ſo very tyrannical in the Exerciſe 
of its Power , and expects ſo unreſerved a Compli- 
ance, that it will not give us leave to ſtruggle with 
it, or retreat from it; nay, does not allow us ſo 
much as the Liberty to conſider, and reaſon with 
our ſelves, whether what ic impoſes be fir for us to 
comply with, or not: Ir ſo perfeatly charms our 


* Ni! adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quicquam 
Priacipio, quod non fdefinant m'tarier omn:5s—=—Paulatim. 
Lucret, L. 11, 
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Senſes and Judgment , as to perſuade us that every 
thing which is new and ſtrange, muſt needs be con- 
trary to Reaſon ; and that there can be no Juttice 
or Goodneſs in any thing, which Cuſtom hath nor 


confirmed, and made current by its Approbation. 


We do not govern our ſelves by Reaſon , bat are carried 
away by Cuſtom; whatever is moſt in u/e, that we eſtcem 
moſt virtuous, moſt becoming ; even Error it ſelf , when 
it i become Epidemical, hath the Authority of Truth with 
«5s, Theſe Complaints of Sexcca are but too true in 
every Age and Plac2; and, were only the Plain, 


and Mean , and Ignorant People concerned in. 


them , the Calamity were fomewhar tolerable : Be- 
cauſe theſe Men are not really qualified co enter in- 
to the true Reaſons and Differences of things ; they 
have not Sagacity enough toſee, nor Solidity enough 
to ſearch an Argument to the bottom 3 and There- 
fore tis the belt thing They can do , fince they are 
rot able to diftinguith and judge for themſelves, to 
pin their Opinions upon the Sleeves of Thofe that 
are able, and let Them ſpeak for them. This is a 
{ate and a peaceable way, and the Publick find great 
Eaſe and Convenience from it. But for Wiſe Men, 
who are under a very different Character, and have 
another part to Az to ſee Them led thus about 
by the Noſe, and enflaved to every Folly, chat puts 
on the Venerable Face of Cuſtom ; is very much 
beiow their Judgment and Quality ; and may juſtly 
be allowed to move our Indignation, that They ſhould 
fo far forget themfetves , and what they are quali- 
fied for.- | | 

I do not mean by this, that a Man, who wouid 
approve himſeif Wife , ſhould be Singular and Pre- 
Ciſe, and dznounce War upon all Mankind , and 
their Manners ; for my Detire and Advice is, that 
he ſhould be _very obſervant of the Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms which are eſtabliſhed, and in preſent {orcs in 
the Countrey where tz dweils: Yet that, not with a 
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Servile Superftitious Spirit, but from a Manly and 
| Generous Principle : That he ſhould ſpeak of chem 
with Deference , and great Reſpe&t ; and conform 
his Actions and whole Behaviour to the Rules and 
Meaſures they preſcribe. And all this I would have 
him do ; not merely from a Conviction of their. 
Agreement with the Principles of Juſtice, and Equi- 
ty, and Reaſon ;5 but wichout regarding ſo much 
what they are in themſelves ; and upon this Conſi- 
deration only , that they are Laws and Cuſtoms : 
Then I deſire he ſhould be very cautious and conſi- 
» derate in his Judgment of Foreign Cuſtoms and Con- 
ſtitutions, and not raſhly condemn , or take offence 
at them, upon ſlighe and ſuperficial Pretences. And 
Laſtly, I would have him with. all poflib'e Seriout- 
nefs, Freedom, and Impartiality, examine into both 
the Domeſtick, and the Foreign ; and engage his 
Judgment and Opinion in the behaif of either, no 
farther than Reaſon will bear him out ; Theſe are 
the Four Inftrutions , which I ſhall a little enlarge 
upon, and they contain the Whole, of what izems 
to me neceflary under this Head. 

* In the Firſt place, All Wit: Men agree, that the 7, 
obſerving the Laws , and being governed by the They ought 
Cuſtoms of the Countrey where we dwell , is the to be com- 
Great and Fundamental Principle ; the Law of 2% »#2. 
Laws ; becauſe igdeed it is This, which gives Life 
and Vigor to all the reft. All affected ways of li- 
ving. that are particular , and out of the common 
Road, give juft Cauſe of Indignation and Jealouſy ; 
betray a great deal of Folly, or Conceitedneſs , or 
Ambition ; confound the Order , and diſturb the 
Government of the World. | 

T add in the Second Place, thac This be done out 2. 
of Reverence to Publick Authoriry. For ftritly Net merely 
ſpeaking, theſe Laws and Cuſtoms ſupport their Cre- for *h- 7%: 
dir, and ought to preſerve an Authority, nor merely _ 
with regard to any inherent Equiry or Reaſonable- ;z:». 
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nefs to be diſcovered in them ; but they are ſacred 


upon this ſingle Conſideration, That they are Laws 


and Cuſtoms, though there be nothing elſe to re- 


commend them to our Obſervance. This is the 


Myſtical Foundation upon which they-ſtand, and 
che great Secret of Government; and, properly 
ſpeaking, they have no other Motive but their San- 
&ion to enforce them. My meaning is not from 
hence , That any Eſtabliſhment , though never fo 
ſtrong, can derive a Right to our Obedience, upon 
Laws and Uſages, manifeſtly Unreaſonable and Un- 
Jjuft 3 but that He who obeys a Law, merely for the 
fake of its Subjet-matter being juſt, though he do 
the thing commanded by it, yer he does it upon a 
wrong Principle. For at this rate every Law muſt 
fubmit it ſelf to the Judgment of every private Man; 
and each Subject ſhall call ic to account, arraign and 
try ic at the Bar of his own Breaſt ; bring all Obe- 
dience to be a Matter of Controverſy and Doubt, and 
by conſequence , all the Right of Adminiſtration, 
and the whole Civil Polity muſt eruckle and ſubmit, 
not only to the Fickleneſs and Variety of infinite ſe- 
veral Judgments ; but to the Changeable and Hu- 
mourſome Sentiments of one and the fame Perſon. 
That which binds the Law upon Men's Conſciences, 
is the Authority of the Legiſlative Power ; and the 
Sanction it receives from thence ; the Reaſonable- 
neſs of the Duty contained in it is only an addi- 
tional and collateral Obligation. How many Laws 
have there been in the World fo far from. any ap- 
arance of Piety or Juſtice , that they have really 
een exceeding trifling , extravagant , and ſenfleſs ; 
ſuch as no Man's Reaſon knew what to make of ? 
And yet Mankind have ſubmitred, nay, and enjoyed 
as much Peace, and good Order, and been as regu- 
larly governed, as highly contented; as if they ha1 
been the Juſteſt and moſt reaſonable, that ever Hu- 


man Wiſdom and Policy enacted. Now, he that 
| ſhould 
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ſhould have gone about to create a Diſlatisfaction 
and Diſlike to ſuch Laws, or attempted to repeal, or 
to amend them, would have deſerved to be ſuſpeed 
as an Enemy to the Publick, and not to be endured 
or harken'd to in a wiſe Government. There are 
very few things, but Human Nature may in proceſs 
of Time reconcile it ſelf to; and when once the 
Difficulty is overcome, and things fit eaſy upon Peo- 
ple, it is no better in effe&t, than an A of Hoſti- 
lity, to offer at the diſſetling them again. We ſhould 
always be content to let the World jog on in irs 
own beaten Path; for it is but too often ſeen, that 
your Removers of Ancient Land-marks , and buſy 
Politicians, under their plauſible Pretences of Re- 
forming, ſpoil, and ruin All. 

There is ſeldom or never any conſiderable Altera 
tion made in eſtabliſhed Laws , received Opinions, 
acknowledged Cuſtoms , and ancient Ordinances, 
and Diſcipline ; but it is of very pernicious Conſe- 
quence. The Attempt is always extremely hazar- 
dous ; there is commonly more Hurt than Good done 
by it ; at leaſt this deſerves to be duly weighed ; 
That the Miſchief , if leſs in it ſelf, is yet ſooner 
fele ; for the Diſorders every Change creates are cer- 
tain and preſent, but the Advantages it produces are 
diſtant and doubtful; ſo that we exchange a Good 
in Poſſeflion , for one in Expectation only ; and 
where we ſubmit to That, there ought to be very 
great Odds in value, to juſtify the Prudence of our 
Proceeding. This is certain , that Men are but too 
fond of Novelties , before they have tried them ; 
and Innovators never want ſome very fair and plau- 
ſible Pretences, to catch and feed their Fancies with ; 
but the raore of this kind they pretend, the more 
ought we to ſuſpe& and be aware of them. For 
how indeed can we forbear deteſting the vain and 
ambitious Preſumption of Perſons , who undertake 


to ſee farther , and be wiſer than all Mankind be- 
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ſides ? What an intolerable Arrogance is it in ſuch 
Tarbulent and Factious Spirits, to perſuade Men in- 
to Compliance with their Humours, at the Expence 


of the Publick Peace, and to think it worth while, 
that the Government ſhould run the Riſque of its 


own Ruin , merely for the ſake of eſtabliſhing a 
freſh Scheme, and paſling a private Opinion into an 
Univerſal Law? Se, 
* 'Thave already hinted, and do repeat it here again, 
Thar we are not by any means obliged to obey all 
Laws and Conſtitutions whatſoever , which our Su- 
petiors ſhall think fic to impoſe , without any Di- 
ftenion or Referve ; For where we find them evi- 
dently to contradi& the Laws of God and Nature, 
in ſuch caſe, we muſt neither comply on the one 
hand, nor diſturb che Publick Peace by-our refuſing 
to do ſo on the other. How Men ought to behave 
themſelves in ſuch Critical JunRures, will fall more 
properly under Confideration , when we come in 
thee next Book to treat of our Duty to Princes. 
And indeed this Inconvenience is much more fre- 
_ upon Subjets, with regard to Their Arbitrary 
mmands , than the Eſtabliſhed Laws. Nor 1s ic 
ſufficient , that we ſubmit to Laws and Governors, 
upon the account of their Juſtice ,- and particular 
Worth ; bur this muſt not be done ſervilely , and 
cowardly , upon Motives of Fear and Force ; This 
15 a Principle fit-only for the Meaneſt and moſt Ig- 


norant ; it 41s part of a Wiſe Man's Character, to . 


do 'hothing unwillingly and upon Compulfion , but 
to dclight in his Duty , and find a ſenſible Pleaſure 
in a rcaſonable Obedience. He keeps the Laws, for 
his -own ſake; becaufe he is jealous and tender of 
doing any thing he ought not, and a rigid Maſter 
over himſelf. He'heeds no Laws to conſtrain him, 
in what 1s decent and good. This diſtingutſhes Him 


from the Common 'Populace, - who'have no other: 


Senſe or Dicetion of their Dury,- but what Poſitive 
| es” | Laws 
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Laws can give. Ta ſtrianeſs, according to the old 
.Stoical Notions , the Wiſe Man is above the Laws, 
and a Law to himſelf. Bute however , he pays all 
outward Deference to them, and a free voluntary 


' Obedience, This is due from him as a Member 


of Society , as the inward Freedom- of his Mind 1s 
owing to the Prerogative of a Philoſopher. 

In the Third Place, I affirm it to be the Effe& of 
extreme Levity, a Preſumption, vain in it {cIf, and 
injurious to others ; nay, a Mark of great Weak- 
nefs and Inſufficiency of Judgment, to Condemn ail 
thoſe Laws and Cuſtoms abroad, which are not con- 
formable to thoſe of our own Native Countrey. 
This indeed is owing eicher to want of Leiſure and 
Opportunity, or to wantof Ability, and Largeneſs cf 


. Mind for the conſidering the Reaſons and Grounds 


impartially, upon which Foreign Eſtabliſhments are 
founded. Ir is a great Wrong done to our own 
Judgment, to pronounce a Rath Sentence, which, 
when we come to a more perfe&t underſtanding of 


the Cauſe, we ſhall in many Inftances , find our 


ſelves obliged to retract, and be aſhamed of. And 


it is an Argument that we forget the Extzint and 


Condition of Human Nature; how many , and 
how different things it is ſuſceptible of. Ir is a ſhut- 
ting the Eyes of our Mind, and ſuffering them to 
be laid aſleep, and deluded, with the often repeated 
Impretiions of the ſame thing , the daily Dream of 
Long Uſe ; and to ſubmit fo far to Precedent and 
Preſcription, that Theſe ſhould overbear the plaineſt 
Reaſon 3 and give Example the Aſcendent over 
Judgment. 

Laſtly, Ir is the Buſineſs and the Character of a 


- generous Mind, and ſuch a Wiſe Man, as I am here 


drawing the Idea of, to examine a'l things. Firſt, To 
take each apart, and conſider it by it {cif ; Then to 
lay them one over againſt another, and compare 
them together ; that ſo the ſeveral Laws and Cu- 
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ſtoms of the whole World, fo far as they ſhall come 
to his Knowledge, may have a full and a fair Trial ; 
and that, not for the direQting his Obedience, but to 
aſſert his Right, and execute his Office. When 
This is done, he ought to paſs an honeſt and impar- 
tial Judgment upon them, as he ſhall find them, upon 
this enquiry, to be agreeable, or otherwiſe, with 
Truth, and Reaſon, and Univerſal Juſtice; For 
This is the Rule, This the Standard, which all of 
them are to be Tried and Meaſured by. To Theſe 
we are Principally and Originally engaged ; nor 
may we fo far falſify our Obligations, as to depart 
from Them in favour of any Cuſtoms ; or to ſuffer 
our Judgments to be debauched with falſe Notions, 
though our National Conſtitutions were Ten thou- 
ſand times dearer to us, than it is poflible to ſuppoſe 
them. For Theſe can only claim a Secondary Obli- 
gation ; the Former was general, and concerned us 
as Men ; This only binds us as Subjets, or Natives 
of ſuch a determinate place; and fo the Obligati- 
on is limited and particular ; and if we pay our 
outward Obſervance, and ſubmit in our Behaviour 
ro theſe Municipal Injun&tions, this part of our 
Duty is diſcharged ; and all Parties have reaſon to 
be ſatisfied. Ir is true, Things may ſo fall our, 
that in compliance with this Second, this particular, 
and Local Obligation, (that is, in conformity to 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Place where we 
dwell) we may do ſomething, that does not appear 
to Us in every point Agreeable to the Primitive and 
Univerſal one ; that is, ſuch as Nature and Reaſon 
do not dictate, nor evince the Equity of ; but we 
ſtill are true to this Obligation, by reſerving our 
Judgment for it, acknowledging that what Nature 
ſuggeſts, and Univerſal Equity dictates, ought to be 
prezerred ; and continuing firm in our Opinions, 
that This 1s always beſt, though it be the Unhappi- 
agts of our particular Conftitucion not ta be ur? 
| ate 
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lated according to it. For after all, our Judgment 
is the only thing we can call our Own, and all we 
have left to diſboſe of ; the World hath nothing to 
do with our Thoughts. Our External Behaviour, 
*tis true, the Publick lays claim to, This we ought 
to pay, and muſt be accountable for it 3 and there- 
fore thus far our Laws and Uſages take place. We 
may very juſtly do, what we cannot approve for any 
Juſtice or Goodneſs of its own ; and Obey Laws, 
which have nothing of that intrinſick Excellence, 
that, had we been in Power, or perfealy Free, we 
ſhould either have Enacted, or made Choice of 
them. A great deal muſt be foregone for the ſake 
of Order and Quiet; for, in ſhort, there is no 
Remedy ; This is the Condition of the World, and, 
as matters ſtand, Mankind could not ſubſiſt with- 
out it. 

Next in order to the Two former Governeſles, 
Law and Cuſtom, ſucceeds a Third ; who with a 
great many is eſteemed of equal Authority with Ei- 
ther of the Former; and indeed, Thoſe that ſub- 
mit, and enſlave themſelves to her, ſhe treats with 
a more tyrannical, and unrelenting Severity, than 
Either of the Former does. And- This is Ceremro- 
»y, which in plain Engliſh, is for the moſt part no 
better, than a ſer Form of Vanity. Bur yet, 
through Littleneſs of Soul, and the ſpreading depra- 
vation of Mind and Manners, ſo very general 
among Men ; it hath gained fo undeſerved Honour 
and Reputation, and uſurped ſuch a Power, and is 
ſo infolent in the Exerciſe of it, that a great many 
People are poſſeſs'd with an Opinion, That Wiſdom 
conſiſts in a nice Obſervance of it. Under this 
Notion of the Thing, they tamely come to the Yoke, 
and liſt themſelves its moſt willing Slaves ; infomuch, 
that their Health, their Convenience ſhall ſuffer and 
be loſt ; Buſineſs be diſappointed ; Liberty be ſold 
or given up; Conſcience violated ; God and Reli- 
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gion neglected ; rather than they will ſuffer them- 
ſelves to offend againſt one of the leaft, and niceſt 
Pundctilio's. This is manifeſtly the Caſe of Formal 
Courtiers, and Others, that affe& the Character of 
Civility and good Breeding ; This Aint, and Aviſe, 
and Cummin , is punctually paid, when the weigh- 
tier matters of the Law are paſſed over; and the 


Idol Ceremony ſet up in the place , and to the.infi- 


nite prejudice, of plain downnight Honeſty , and 
ſincere Friendſhip. Now I am very deſirous, That 
the Wiſe Man of my Forming ſhould by no means 
ſuffer himſelf to be thus Captivated and Impoſed 
upon. Not that I would have him Singular and 
Moroſe, as if. Wiſdom confiſted in Rudeneſs, and 
ating in Defiance of Ceremony ; for ſome Allow- 
ance muſt be made to the way of the World; and 
all the outward Conformity we can ſhew, is fit ro 
be paid to the Manners of it,, provided always, 
That this Compliance do not thwart other more 
weighty Conſiderations. For thus much I muſt needs 
inſiſt upon, That my Scholar never bind himſelf 
without reſerve, nor be ſo abſolutely Devoted to 
theſe ſorts of Reſpect, but that, when he ſhall find 
it Neceſſary, in point of Duty, or otherwiſe ſhall 
ſee fit, he.may have the Courage to Diſpenſe with, 
and ſhew, that he can Deſpiſe theſe little Niceries. 
And'This I would.have done with ſo vilible a Pru- 
gence and -Gallantry of Soul ; that all the World 
may be ſatisfied, it is not Humour and Aﬀecation, 
nor Ignorance, or ſordid Neglect, which moves 


-him to a Behaviour different from Theirs ; but that 


he-is acted by a right Judgment, and juſter Notions 
of the matter; which/will not let him value theſe 


poor things more highly than -they deſerve ; that 


even where his outward Comportment is ſuited to the 
Practice, his Will and Judgment are entire and un- 
corrupted, and have not been perverted to a falſe 
Approbation aid Eſteem ; In ſhort, That, however 
he 
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he may lend himſelf to the World when he ſees oc- 

caſion, and not be Sullen, and Reſtiff, and Particu- 

lar; yet he will not, nor can it ever become any 

Wiſe or Good Man, to fell, or give himſelf up' to 

the World, by being eternally Supple and Ceremo- 

_ and devoted entirely to the Rules, and Modes 
it, 


CHAP, IK 
Modeſt and Obliging Behaviour in Converſation. 


'T H TS Particular is properly reducible to the 
Topick of Juſtice; a Branch of that Virtue, 
which inftructs us how to live and converſe with 
all Mankind ; and to render to every Man, what 
by any fort of Right becomes his due. And the pro- 
per Place for Treating of This will be in the follow- 
ing Book ; where the different Rules and particular 
Directions will be laid down, ſuitable to particular 
Perſons and Occaſions. At preſent you muſt expe& 
only general Advice, That being agreeable to the 
Scheme at firſt Propoſed, and ſuch as the Deſign 
and Matter of this Second Part of my Treatiſe is 
confined to. 

Naw this is a Subje&, which offers it ſelf to us 
under a Twofold Confideration, and n—_—_ 
this Chapter which diſcourſes of it, muſt of neceflt» 
ty be divided into Two Parts; according to the 


Two- different forts of Converſation, which Men 


uſe, and are engaged in, with the World. One of 
theſe is ſimple, general, at large, and in common 
ſuch as is made up of our ordinary Company, and 


that Indifterency in Commerce and Acquaintance, 
| which 
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which ſome accidental Occaſion, or Buſineſs, or Tra+ 
velling together, or Meeting in Third Places, or fre- 
quent interviews at places of Publick Reſort, or the 
Civilities of Viſits and Complementcal Ceremonies, 
do every day lead us into; and ſo increaſe, or leſſen 
the number of our Acquaintance, introduce new 
Familiarities, or change our Old ; All, or ſome of 
which, happen not only with thoſe we know , but 
with ſuch as we never knew nor ſaw before: And 
This is a Correſpondence and Converſation wholly 
owing to Fortune, and Formality ; our own Choice 
hath nothing to do with it, nor did we ſcek or take 
pains to procure, or contract it. The Other ſort of 
Converſation may be called Particular ; becauſe con- 
ſiſting of ſuch Companions as we like and love ; 
Acquaintance of our own deſiring ; ſuch as we ei- 
ther induſtriouſly ſought, and choſe to recommend 
our ſelves to; or elſe ſuch as when offered to Us, 
was moſt willingly embraced, and that with a pro- 
ſped of Advantage to our ſelves ; either for the im- 
provement of our Minds, or the advancing our In- 
tereſt, or ſome other Profit or Pleaſure, which we 
hope to reap from an Intimacy with them. And 
here, we are not to conſider ſuch a ſuperficial Com- 
merce as before, but that which is ſtricter and more 
endearing, cloſe Conferences, mutual Communica- 
tion ; ſecret Confidences, and great Familiarity. 
Each of which require diſtin& Rules, and ſhall have 
Directions apart. But before we enter upon either 
of theſe Conſiderations, I beg the Readers leave, 
to lay down One general Rule, which regards them 
both; and is in truth a Fundamental Principle in 
the Caſe before us; for which reaſon I chuſe to. 
place it here, as a neceſſary Introduction ta every 
part of the ſubſequent Diſcourſe. 

One very great Vice, which, the Wiſe-man I am 
all this while forming, muſt be ſure to keep himſelf 
clear of ; (and. indeed a moſt Unſeaſonable and 
| | Trouble- 
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Troubleſome ill Quality it is, both to ones ſelf, and 
to all he converſes with) is the being particularly ad- 
dicted to ſome certain Humours, to keep always in 
the ſame road of Converſation. This brings a man 
into ſlavery to himſelf, to be ſo infeparably wedded 
to his own Inclination, and Fancy , that he can up- 
on no occaſion be prevailed with to comply, nor be 
agreeable to other People ; and *tis a certain ſign of 
a perverſe and unſociable Diſpoſition ; the Effe& of 
ill-nature and ill-breeding; of unreaſonable Arro- 
gance, Partiality, and Selfconceitedneſs : The Men 
of this Temper have a rare time on't; for, whereever 
they come , they are ſure to meet with Objects 
enough, either to try their Patience , or to raiſe a 
Controverſy. On the other hand , It argues great 
Wiſdom, and Sufficiency, when a Man hath an ab- 
folute command of his Temper, ſo that he can ac- 
commodate himſelf to all Companies; and is of ſuch 
a flexible and manageable Spirit, that he can riſe and 
fall with the Company, be pleaſant or ſerious, keep 
pace, and conſtantly make one, with what he finds 
the reſt diſpoſed to. And indeed the beſt and braveſt 
Men have always the largeſt and moſt general Souls; 
and nothing argues Greatneſs of Mind more, than 
this univerſal Temper; the being always in good hu- 
mour, free, and open, and generous in Converſa- 
tion. This is a Character ſo beautiful, that it in ſome 
meaſure reſembles God himſelf, and is a Copy of his 
Communicative Goodnefs : And among other things 
faid in Honour of Old Caro, this is one Noble Com- 
mendation ; * That he was of a Diſpoſition ſo dextrous 
and ea(y, that nothing ever came amiſs to him 5 and what- 
ever you ſaw him engaged in at that time, he was ſo per- 
fettly Maſter of it, that you would imagine this, the wery 
thing, which Nature had cut him out for. 


* Huic verſatile ingenium ; Sic pariter ad omnia fuir, ut na» 
tum ad id unum dica:es, quodcunque agerer. - 
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Having premiſed this general Conſideration, which 
is of uſe in both the following Branches of the Sub- 
ject, I am- now upon; ler us return to the former 
part of the Diviſion , which concerns what I called 
Simple, and General, and Common Converſation z 
in diſtintion from that other, which is Choſen , and 
Intimate, and Particular. 

Now for Our Behaviour in this Point; there are 
ſeveral things very proper and neceſſary to be obſer- 
ved ; and the Firſt thing I would adviſe, is, To be 
very Reſerved and Modeſt in our Diſcourſe. 

The Second is, Not to be out of humour with eve- 
ry fooliſh, or indiſcreert thing ; every little Indecen- 
cy, or Levity, which want of better Senſe, or better 
Breeding, or ſome unthinking Gaiety of mind may 
betray Men to : For we are to conſider, when in 
Company, that we are in ſome degree diſpoſed of to 
Ociers, and no longer entirely our Own; fo that, al- 
lowing the Thing to have been otherwiſe than it 
ought, and better let alone ; yet it is troubleſome, 
and impertinent in Us to take offence at every thing, 
which is not juſt as we would have it, or think it 
ought to be. 

The Third is, Not to be too profuſe of ſpeaking 
all we know ; but to play the good Husbands, and 
manage the Stock of our Underſtanding prudently. 
For Reſervednels is not unbecoming even the wiſeſt, 
and beſt provided for Difcourſe ; fo far as it argues 
a Deference to the reſt of the Company , and de- 
clines that Aifuming way of talking All. But gene- 
rally it 1s adviſable, that Men ſhould be more incli- 
ned to hear, than to ſpeak; and converſe , rather 
with a proſpect of informing Themſelves, than with 
an Intentio! to teach the Company. For indeed *tis 
a very great taulr, tobe more forward in ſetting ones 
telf 0i,and Talking to ſhew ones Parts ;than toLearn 
the Worth, and to be traly acquainted with the Abi- 
lities of: other Men :; He that makes it his bufineſs not 
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to Know, bur to be Known , is like a fooliſh Tradef- 
man , that makes all the haſte he can to ſell off his 
old Stock, but takes no thought of laying in any 
new. 7 

Tine Fourth is, Not to lie upon the Catch for Di- 
ſuces 5 nor to ſhew our Wit, by perpetually entring 
into Argument; and even, when it is proper to do 
fo, with regard to the Subjea, yet to make 4 diffe- 
rence, as to the Perfons, with whom we are to en- 
gage. We ought not to conteſt a Point wich Perſons 
of Honour, and thoſe that are much above ns; it is 
a breach of the Deference.and Reſpe& due to their 
Character. Nor will it become us to do it with thoſe 
that are much below us, either in Quality, or in 
Parts; for neither of theſe are an equal Match for us; 
To the One we are reſtrained by Good Manners ; 
and the Other 1s to Triumph, where we ought rather 
to be aſhamed of the Victory. 

The Fifth Rule is, To be Modettly Inquiſitive : 
For there 15 a decenr and very commendable Curio- 
ſity, ſuch as with great Innocence and Temper, and 
genteel Addreſs, endeavours to be informed of all 
things fit to be known; and when a Man hath at- 
tained to this, his next care muſt be to manage his 
Knowledge to the beſt advantage, and make ever 
thing turn to ſome account with him. | 


The Sixth and moſt important Dire&tion is, To 


make uſe of his Judgment upon all occaſions; for the 
examining and conſidering Marters well is the Ma- 
ſter-piece of a Man ; *Tis This, that acts, and influ- 
ences, and finiſhes All. Without the Underſtanding 
every thing is void of Senſe and Life, and in all re- 
ſpedts as if it were not. Thus in Hiſtory particularly, 
How poor a thing is it to remember the Paſſages we 
read ? The judging of what is done is the Soul and 
Energy of Reading : Bur this perhaps you will think 
a little out of ſeaſon here; and fo far I confeſs it is, 
that the afting this judiciouse pact in Converſation, 
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is what concerns a Man's ſelf, and not the Company 
he is engaged in. 

The Seventh is, Never to talk poſitively, nor be 
peremptory in any thing : And above all things, to 
avoid that Magiſterial and Imperious Air, that pre- 
tends to Diate to all the Company ; That Stiffneſs 
and Opiniatrety, which is, of all things in the World, 
the moſt nauſeous and offenſive. An infolent dog- 
matical Humour is what no body can help being pro- 
voked at; and indeed it is uſually a ſign of a Senſe- 
leſs Ignorant Fellow. The Style of the Ancient Re- 
7ans Was fo extremely modeſt, that even the Wit- 
neſſes in their Depoſitions, and the Judges in their 
Sentences and Decrees, when they ſpoke nothing but 
from their own poſitive and certain Knowledge, did 
always ſoften their Expreflions with an [ra widetur, 
To the beſt of my Knowledge, and Th is my Tudgment. 
And if theſe Perſons were ſo much upon their Guard 
in thoſe moſt Solemn Occaſions ; what ought the 
Generality of People to be in Common Diſcourſe ? 
Sure it were convenient, for a Man to accuſtom 
himſelf to all thoſe Expreflions, that may any way 
ſweeten the harſhneſs, or take off from the raſhneſs 
of what we ſay ; ſuch as, Poſſibly, As they ſay, In my 
Opinion, In ſome ſenſe; And ſo again, when we reply 
to others, to qualify our Anſwers thus, Sir, 1 do not 
apprehend you 5 what « the meaning of that ? nay poſſibly 
it may be ſo, ſay you ſo? or the like. By all which 
we ſufficiently make our own Senſe underſtood, but 
convey it in aleſs ſhocking manner. 

I will conclude this firſt general part of the Chap- 
ter with this ſhort Admonition ; That the true Qua- 


lifications for converſing with the World, are * ax 


open gord-natur'd face, a free air, pleaſing and agreable to 


* Frons aperta, Lingua parca, Mens claua, Nulli fidere. 
Vid?z, Audi, Judica, 


every 
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every body 3 a mind cloſe and ſecret, open tona body; a Tongue 
ſober and reſerved, ſuch Diſcretion as is always upon 
its Guard, and lays not too much ſtreſs upon other 
People; in ſhort, The Man that ſees and hears a 
great deal, that talks little, and judges every thing, 
15 perfetly accompliſhed, as to this Point. 

Let us now proceed to the other Conſideration, 10. 
and that part of Converſation which is Choſen and Second 
Particular. And here theſe following Hints may 7: 
probably be of ſome uſe, for the due Government of c,,,,-/a. 
our ſelves. tion, 

The Firſt concerns the Choice of our Acquaint- 
ance ; in which it ſhould be our great care, to find 
out Men of the beſt Senſe, and ſoundeft Judgment; 
and to frequent the Company of ſuch. For by 
conferring with Wiſe and Judicious Perſons, the 
Mind whets and fortifies ir ſelf; it improves every 
. day, hath ſtronger and higher Notions of Things, 
and 1s elevated above its common pitch. As on the 
other hand, it degenerates and falls off, grows poor, 
and weak, and deſpicably low ; by uſing the Con- 
verſation of People that are ſo : For Ill Qualicies 
are catching as well as Diſeaſes; and the Mind is 
at leaſt as much, if not a great deal more, liable to 
Infe&tion, than the Body. | 

The Second is, Not to be Surprized, or much Of 11, 
fended with the Opinions of other People ; for how 
different ſoever they may be from our Own, or from 
Thoſe commonly entertained in the World ; how 
odd and extravagant, how frivolous and abſurd ſo- 
ever they may appear to Us, yer ſtill they are ſuited, 
it ſeems, to the Notions and Nature of a Human 
Mind ; which, like a fertile Soil, is in a capacity of 
producing all manner of Seed; and therefore it 
is a Weaknels in us to be amazed at a Crop, ſo very 


unlike what grows in our own part of this common 
Field. 
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The Third is, Not to be afraid of Corre&ion, 
nor ſurprized or troubled for any rough Treatment, 
or ſharp expreflions, which it ſha!l fall to our Lot to 
receive. For Theſe are Things, that a Man ought 
by all means to harden himſelf againſt, and learn to 
bear them without being moved. Brave Men ex- 
preſs themſelves boldly ; they ſpeak and ſpare not ; 
This nice and c:remonious Softneſs, this tender Com- 
plaiſance, ſo fearful to give the leaft umbrage, is fit 
for none but Women, and formal Coxcombs : Men 
ought to Converſe like Men ; their Familiarity 
ſhould be open and free, maſculine and generous, 
full of courage and becoming confidence ; they 
ſhould dare, both to give and take Reproof, when 
occaſion requires. It is but a dull and inſipid Plea- 
ſure, to have always to do with ſuch ſupple and 
well-bred Fools, as Conſent, and Flatter, and Ap- 
_ all you ſay, be it True or Falſe, Right or 

rong, Indifferently. 

The Fourth 1s, 'To make Truth our Conſtant 
Aim and End ; to direct all our Diſcourſes hither, to 
acknowledge it whereſoever we meet it, to yield to 
it fairly and chearfully ; For This is a Mark of In- 
genuity, to make no difference or reſpe& of Per- 
ſons, but give up our Aſſent to Truth, let ir come 
from what hand ic will ; To be Honeſt and Sincere 
upon all occaſions, and in all our diſputes ; and not 
like Pedantick Wretches, who affect -to ſhew their 
Parts, maintain an Argument, right or wrong, and 
wranzle for Victory, and the laft Word ; and think 
it a Reproach to give out, and notSilence their Ad- 
verſary. The nobleſt Conqueſt, after all, is to 
conquer one's own Vanity ; and the trueſt Glory, is 
to ſubmit to Reaſon ; for This we are ſure is Victo- 
ry indeed ; but an Adverfary may be baffled by Art 
and Management ; a Good Cauſe may ſuffer by a 
weak and unskilful Defence ; This is not carrying a 
Point, but triumphing over an Infirmity ; my 
ore 
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fore all Heat, and Poſitiveneſs, and Paftion, ſhould 
be avoided. When a Man confeſſes his Miſtake, 
owns his Scruples, or his Ignorance ; and acknow- 
ledges his Faults, when made ſenſible of them ; 
when he can yield quietly and decently to ftronger 
Reaſons; This Man ſhews more than common 
Marks of Judgment, and Candour, and Sincerity 
which are indeed the principal Qualities of Ho- 
neſty and Wiſdom ; But Stiffneſs and Obſtinacy is 
an irrefragable Evidence of an ill Mind ; and a 
ſure ſign of great, and many Vices and Defects. 

Fifthly. When we engage in any Diſpute, it will 
be very adviſable, not to trouble one's ſelf with 
muſtering up all the Arguments that can any way 
be ſerviceable to us ; but rather out of, that Variety 
to cull out a few of the beſt, moſt pertinent, and 
ſuch as come up to our purpoſe ; and to put Theſe 
into as cloſe and ſhort a method, as conveniently we 
can. For let a Man talk never fo well, yet he may 
ſay too much ; and the beſt Subjets may be ren- 
dred tedious. And indeed, this” Aﬀe&ted way of 
Enlargement, and Spinning out our Diſcourſes ; our 
Repetitions and formal Amplifications , are a cer- 
tain ſign of a Man's Oftentation, and Vanity, and 
loving to hear himſelf Talk ; and as ſuch, it is cer- 
tain too, to be troubleſome and offenſive, and ne- 
ver fails to tire, and to prejudice the Company 
againſt us. 

The Sixth, and indeed the Chief, DireRion is, To 
obſerve due Form and Order, and not to make im- 
pertinent Digreflions and Excurſions in our Diſcour- 
ſes. Oh the horrid Confuſion, and Vexation, that 
there 1s in diſputing or talking, with an impertinent 
Coxcomb; that ventures at All, knows nothing of 
the Matter, will be kept to no Method, but is erer- 
nally out of Time! This ſeems the only reaſonable 
excuſe for breaking abruptly, and renouncing all 
Meaſures; nay, for leaving ho Field, and giving 
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quite out. For, what can you expect but Teazing 
and Torment, from a Fellow, that is Untractable, 
and Incorrigible ? Not to diſcern the Strength of 
what you offer againſt him, to take his own courſe, 
to run away with his own Notions, and never Re- 
ply to the Objections of an Adverſary ; to hang 
upon ſome one word ; to catch hold upon a thing 
accidental and by the by ; and let go the principal 
and deſigned Argument of Diſcourſe; to con- 
found and jumble all ; ſuſpe&t every word ; deny 
every thing at a venture; to proceed in no order ; 
to weary you with formal Prefaces, and unprofita- 
ble Digrefſions; and after a world of words, no- 
thing to the purpoſe, to grow Loud and Clamorous 
to ſtick to his own Senſe, and not to be one whit 
moved by all one can fay ;. to infiſt upon Forms and 
Terms of Art; and never come to the true head of 
an Argument, nor know the real Merits of the 
Cauſe ; Theſe are the Qualities, and common Pra- 
Rice of Pedants and Sophiſters, Arrogant and Af- 
fected Coxcombs. And from this Deſcription we 
may very eaſily learn, how to diſtinguiſh between 
judicious and pertinent Wiſdom, and prating Im- 
pertinence and Folly. This is Bold and Raſh, Hot 
and Fierce, Arrogant and Aflured ; the Former is 
never Confident or Poſitive ; but Cautious and Fear- 
ful ; Modeſt and Reſerved; Calm and Peaceable. 
The Wiſe Man is full of Reſpect, and free in ma- 
king Allowances ; obtains his Victory fairly, and 
uſes it generouſly ; but the Impertinent is full of 
Seif-ſatisfaction and Joy ; leaves the field with an 
air of Gaiety and Boaſting ; as taking for granted 
that the Day is his own ; all his Countenance and 
Behaviour is triumphant, and proclaims to the 
Company, that he looks upon himſelf as abſolute 
Conqueror. 

Laſtly. When we are reduced to a. neceflity of 
contradicting any thing faid ; particular care ſhould 
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be taken, that we do it not after a bold and aſſu- 
ming manner ; nor betray any thing that looks like 
Eagerneſs and a Spirit of Contention. For, if it 
have any of theſe ill Symptoms, it can never be 
well received ; and the Miſchief will be much great- 
er to the Author himſelf, than to the Perſon whom 
it is directed againſt. The only way to render any 
oppoſition tolerably eaſy to the Company, and to 
be ſecure from any of thoſe ill Reſentments, which 
are apt to follow upon it, is to contrive, that it 


ſhould be produced upon the ſpot, and immediately | 


applied to the Matter, which gave the Provocation ; 
that it be not far fetched, not foreign to the pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe, nor ripping up ſomewhat long paſt 
and forgotten. It muſt alſo be levelled at the Thing 
alone, and be free from any Perſonal Refle- 
&ions ; nor muſt we contradid& any thing becauſe 
ſuch a one ſays it, but merely becauſe the Thing it 
ſelf deſerves, and the vindication of Innocence or 
Truth requires it. In which caſe, if there be any 
manner of occaſion put into our hands, it is a very 
- proper expedient, to ſoften the difference of Opi- 
nion, with ſome particular Commendation of the 
Perſon we oppoſe ; But above all things, we muſt 
be ſure that in all matters of this Nature, we com- 
mand our Temper ; and Reafon' with all the Cool- 
neſs, and calm Argument ; the gentleſt Terms, and 
moſt inoffenſive Language, that is poſlible, 
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CHAP. 2. 
Prudent Management of Buſineſs. 


H IS Particular does in ftritneſs belong to the 
Virtve of Prudence; of which our intended 
Method hath not as yet led us to treat, but reſerved 
that to the following Book. And there indeed is 
the proper place, for inſiſting ſeverally upon the ma- 
ny Rules and Admonitions, which anſwer to the 
ſeveral Kinds and Branches of Prudence ; and pro- 
vide againſt that infinite variety of Occurrences, 
which call for the exerciſe of it in Human Life. But 
in the mean while, I will ſo far enter into that Sub- 
ject at preſent , as to lay down ſome of the princi- 


- pal Points of Prudence, which may ſerve for com- 


mon and general Topicks ; Thus to inſtru my Scho- 
lar in the Groſs, how to behave himfelf well and 
wiſely in the common Correſpondence and Com- 
merce of the World ; and to make him a Maſter of 
his Buſineſs. For the due Management whereof, L 
would recommend theſe Eight Directions that 
follow. | 

 TheFirſt of theſe is, That he would be ſure to 


Srewledge get good Information, and a competent Knowledge 
of Men and of Men and Things. For the Men he hath to deal 


Things. 


with, 1t is requiſite he be well acquainted with their 
particular Humour and Diſpoſition , their Under- 
ſtanding and Capacity , their Inclination , and go- 
verning Paſſions ; their Intention and Deſign, and 
the Methods by which they move. The Things, or 
particular Buſineſs, in which a Man is engaged, or 
which he propoſes to undertake, ought likewiſe to 
be well underſtood ; Whereby I mean , not ſuch a 

- ſlender 
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ſlender and ſuperficial Knowledge, as conſiders the 
Appearances only , but a thorough: Examination to 
the very bottom : Such a Diſquiſition , as does not 
only conſider the Things themſelves in their own 
Nature, but enlarges and extends it ſelf, to the Ac- 
cidents which they in any probability may be incum- 
bred witch , and the ſeveral Conſequences they are 
like to draw after them. Now, in order to attair:- 
ing this Knowledge, it is neceſſary to take a cloſe 
and particular view of our Affairs; to turn them all 
manner of ways, eye them in all the different Pro- 
ſpeaks they are Tapable of , and nicely ſcan all 
the Forms, and Circumſtances of them , which our 
own Imagination can repreſent them under. For 
there are a great many Attempts, which have a fair 
and beautiful ſide, full of Invitation and large Pro- 
miſes ; and yet if you turn the other ſide , look 
horrid and Hrbidding, and ſhew nothing bur Defor- 
mity and Danger. Now there is no occaſion to prove 
the Neceflity of ſuch a Knowledge as This; becauſe 
it is ſo very evident, that This is the very Compaſs 
Men mult ſteer by; For no Man doubts , but that 
the different Tempers of Men, and conditions of 
Things bring us under an abſolute Neceflity of chan- 
ging our Meaſures, and making all our Scheme fuit- 
able to them. A Manin this caſe ſhould be as vigi- 
lane, and as dextrous, as the Seamen are ; who im- 
mediately gibe their Sails, and ply their Oars diffe- 
rently ; as the Wind ſhifts, or their Courſe they run, 
brings them upon different Roads and Shores. And 
as They could never make their Ports by ſteering al- 
ways the ſame Courſe, no more could a Man, who 
2lways governs himſelf alike in Buſineſs, expe& any 
other ettec&t at laſt, than that his Afﬀairs ſhould be 
ruined and come to nothing, and that all the World 
ſhould deſpiſe and laugh at'his Folly. Now, if we 
do but refle a very little, how intricate the Afﬀairs 
of the World are, and how much more intricate 
Q 4 and 
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and full of Diſguiſe Human Nature is; The Per- 
plexiry will appear ſo great, as to convince us, that 
the Knowledge I have here been adviſing, is no ſuch 
eaſy matter; bur that we muſt be content to come 
at it ſlowly and painfully ;. for it requires much Ar- 
tention , long Study, and repeated Conſideration ; 
a Judgment clear and ſtrong, and a Mind unpreju- 
diced and free from Paſſion. 

The next Leilon to be learnt upon this occaſion, 
is That of knowing how to make a juſt Eſtimate of 
Things, ſo as to give each that real Value, and pro- 
per Place in our Opinion, which of Right belongs 
ro it. And this is a certain Effet of Prudence and 
Sufficiency. It is indeed a very high pitch of Phi- 
loſophy, to be able to do this ; and ſuch as a Man 
ſhall never riſe up to, except he firſt get clear of his 
own deceitful Paſſions, and the Common received 
Errors of the World. There are ſome fix or ſeven 
Qualicies, that ſtrangely captivate Vulgar Minds ; 
and ſeduce them into very miſtaken Valuations of 
a Thing, which Wiſe Men will take good Care not 
to be deluded by. Theſe are, The Novelty, The R- 
rity, The Strangeneſs, The Difficulty, The Artificial 
Compoſure, The Quaintneſs of the Invention, The 
Abſence or preſent Want, The lofing or being refu- 
ſed it ; but eſpecially , and above all the reſt, the 
Noiſe, and Show, and Pomp it creates in the World. 
Thus the generality of People look upon all things 
to belittle better than deſpicable; which are not ex- 
alted by Arte, and Study, and Human Skill ; they 
muſt have them raiſed and refined, to recommend 
them. Thoſe that are plain and ſimple, and have 
nothing but their own Native Excellencies to ſet 
them off, ( let thoſe Excellencies in reality be never 
fo valuable ) are ſo far from being had in any re- 
gard, that they are ſcarce taken notice of at all. 
They paſs off in the common Crowd, unobſery'd 
and unſeen ; or, if they are ſeen , yet do they not 
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move us, but are look'd upon as low, flat, and inſi- 
pid : Than which we cannot have a plainer Proof 
of the Vanity and Weakneſs of Mankind, who thus, 
take up with Air and Emptineſs, and are content to 
accept Baſe Metal , and Counterfeit Coin in Pay- 
ment, rather than True Standard and Current Mo- 
ney. Hence it is, that Art is ſo much preferr'd be- 
fore Nature ; Acquired Excellencies to Thoſe that 
are Innate ; Things difficult and elaborate , before 
Thoſe that are eaſy ; ſudden Guſhes, and Flights, and 
impetuous Sallies, before the Conſtancy and Calm- 
neſs of Habit and Temper ; Things.extraordinary, 
above Thoſe that are ordinary and uſual; Oftentati- 
on and Pomp, above intrinſick and private real 
Worth; Things that are Another's, above our Own ; 
Foreign above Domeſtick , Borrowed before Natu- 


ral. And how egregiouſly fooliſh now is all This ? 


This, I fay, is the Folly of the Vulgar and the Un- 
diſcerning ; but Wiſe Men obſerve other Meaſures. 
They take care not to be thus impoſed upon, nor 
carried away with fantaſtical Notions; but to paſs 
a ſevere and critical Enquiry ; and judge of Things, 
firſt by their True, Subſtantial, and Natural Good- 
neſs, which many times is internal, and lies far out 


of ſight ; And then by the Advantages they are ca-- 


pable of bringing. Theſe are ſolid Foundations of 
Eſteem, all the reſt is mere Cheat and Deluſion. 
Now, it muſt be confeſs'd, the being able co make 
theſe DiſtinRions judiciouſly, is exceeding difficult ; 
for the World is full of Sophiſtry and Diſguiſe ; 
Things have a Thouſand Falſe Faces ; and it often 
happens, that Thoſe which are really Counterfeit 
and worth _— look fairer , more gay, more 
inviting ; than Thoſe that are truly valuable and good. 
( Nay, Arifotle hath ventured to ſay, That in Mat- 
ters of Speculation, there are a great many Falſities, 
which carry more ſhew of Probability, and bid fair- 
er at firſt fghe for engaging our Aſſent, than ſeveral 
£7 Truths 
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Truths do : ) But then, for our Encouragement, we 
ought to remember , that as This 1s a very difficult 
and laborious, fo is it likewiſe an incomparably No- 
ble and moſt Divine Attainment ; and withal, thac 
itis of infinite Uſe, and Abfolute Neceflity. * How 
neceſſary is it ( faith Seneca ) to ſet @ true rate upon 
things ? And fo without queſtion it muſt needs be. 
For, to what purpoſe does a Man inform himſelf in 
the Rules and Directions for living well, cill he be 
firſt rightly inſtruged , what account he ought to 
hold thoſe ſeveral Objects in, which his Deſires and 
Actions are converſant about ? Riches, for inſtance, 
and Health, and Beauty, and Quality, and Learn- 
ing, what degrees of Good theſe can pretend to, and 
what Evil he is to expect, or can ſuffer from their 
Contraries. It is a great Inſtance of Skill in Moral 
Heraldry, to know the Places of all theſe, and what 
Precedences are due to them reſpeively ; and eſpe- 
cially, when ſeveral of them meet together , it is 
not eaſy to proportion our Reſpes, becauſe the 
Number confounds us ; and indeed all People are 
not , nor ever will be agreed as to their Quality, 
which of them is moſt honourable. The Taſtes and 
Judgments of particular Perſons differ exceedingly ; 
And it is very well they do, for if all Mankind 
were fond of the ſame thing, they would conſtantly 
be interfering, and hindring one another. 

For an Inſtance of what I have ſaid ; let us take 
theſe Eight Principal Sources of all the Happineſs, 
we can propoſe to our ſelves in this World ; whether 
of Body or Mind. I ſhall pair them together -by 
mentioning Four of each ſort; And they are Pro- 
bity and Health 3 Wiſdom and Beauty ; Good Parts 
and Quality ; Learning and Riches. "Theſe Terms 
I underſtand here in the common and received 


* Quam neceffarium pretia rebus imponere ? 
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Senſe , and do not confine them to a Philoſophical 
Nicety. By Wifdom I mean a Prudence and Diſcre- 
tion in the Government of our Selves, and ir all 
our Converſation and Deportment withOrthers : By 
Good Parts, that Capacity, and thoſe Abilities for 
Buſineſs, which ſuch Perſons are known to: be pre- 
pared and provided with, above others,co whom Na- 
ture hath been leſs bountiful. And by Learning, 
that Knowledge of Things, which is: acquired by 
Books and Study. The Reſt are ſo perſpicuous, that 
they need no Explanation. | 

Now what a prodigious Difference do we find in 
the Opinions of Men, in adjuſting the Place and 
Precedence, which is pretended to belong to theſe 
Eight Things 2 What infinite and irreconcilable 
Competitions are there among them? I, for my 
own part, have delivered my own Judgment freely 
already in this Treatiſe ; EF have here mingled them 
together, and tacked them to one another in ſuch 
order , that each Advantage of the Mind hath one 
belonging to the Body, joined; and ſo joined as to 
be correſpondent, to it ; for as Nature hath: united 
Body and Soul together , ſo ſhe ſeems to have given 
each of them Accompliſhments extremely agreeable, 
and alike. Thus Health is to the Body, what Pro- 
Lity is to the Mind ; it isthe Probity or good Diſpo- 
ſition of the Body, as Probity is the Health of the 
Soul. Theſe ſhould be the Sum of our Wiſhes. 


* Forgive the Gods the reſt, and ſFand confin'd 
To Health of Body, and a Virtuaus Mind. 
| Says the Poet. 


Beauty is commenſurate to Wiſdom ; the Juſt Mea- 
ſure, exact Proportion, and Comelinefs, is the Wiſ- 
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dom of the Body ; and Wiſdom is the Regularity, 
the Decency, the Beauty of the Soul. Quality and 
Good Birth is a wonderful Capacity , a mighty 
Diſpoſition to Virtue ; and theſe Spiritual Abilities 
again, and Good Parts, are the Nobility of the Mind. 
Learning is the Wealth of the Soul, and Riches the 
acquired Advantage of the Body. Others, I know, 
will differ from me in the Method and Order of 
ranging theſe Qualifications ; for ſome put all the 
Advantages of the Mind firſt ; and. are of opinion, 
that the leaſt of Theſe is more valuable, than the 
beſt and higheſt of Thoſe that belong to the Body ; 
and others, who go not. fo far, yet -may not agree in 
the Preference due to each Particular. Every Man 
in this Caſe follows his own Senſe , and from that 
we cannot but expe great Variety of Judgments 
will enſue. | 

In the next place, ſucceeds a Third Qualification, 
which indeed naturally ſprings out of the former ; 
For, from the Sufficiency of paſling a juſt Eſtimate 
upon Things, is derived an Ability of making a Wiſe 
Choice ; and this is, not only a matter of Duty and 
Conſcience, but very often an Eminent Inſtance of 
Wiſdom and good Conduct. There are indeed 


ſome Caſes extremely plain and eaſy ; as when Dif- 


ficulty and Vice, Honeſty and Profit, Duty and In- 
reſt ſtand in competition ; For the Preeminence in 
this Compariſon is ſo viſible and ſo vaſt, on one ſide 
above the other, that whenever theſe things encoun- 
ter each other, the Advantage lies, and the Balance 
ſhould always fall , to the fide of Duty, though at- 
tended with never ſo great Difficulty and Inconve- 
nience. In the Caſe of Private Perſons, I mean, 
for poſlibly there may ſometimes be room for an 
Exception ; but then this does not often happen, and 


if it do, 'tis generally in the Adminiſtration of Pub- 


lick Aﬀairs; and then too, it muſt be managed with 


ereat Tendernefs and CircumſpeRtion. But - my 
| all 
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T ſhall have a more proper ſeaſon to ſpeak, when 
my Third Book brings us to treat of Prudence 
in particular. But ſometimes there is ſuch a Con- 
juncture of Circumſtances, that a Man is driven to 
a very hard Choice: As for Inſtance , When we 
ſtand inclos'd, as it were, with Two Vices, and there 
is no getting clear of both. Thus Hiſtory deſcribes 
that Eminent Father Origey, who had it left to him, 
Whether he would commit Idolatry, or fuffer his 
Body to be carnally abuſed by a Mor : The firſt was 
the Thing he pre” & and ſome fay he choſe amils. 
Now, when we are unhappily involved in ſuch Per- 
plexities, and at a loſs which way we ſhould incline, 
in the choice of Matters not morally evil ; the beſt 
Rule we can be guided by , is to go over to that 
ſide, where there is the greateſt Appearance of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty. For, though every thing ſhould 
not afterwards ſucceed according to our Wiſh or 
Expecation, yet there will reſult ſo pleaſing an Ap-. 
plauſe, ſuch Glory, and Self-gratulations from with- 
in, for our having taken the better Part, as will make 
us ample Compenſation for our Misfortunes , and 
abundantly ſupport us under them : And beſides all 
this, If the Worſe, but ſeemingly Safer Side, had 
been choſen , what Security can we have, that the 
Event would have proved more favourable ? and why 
may we not reaſonably ſuppofe, that the Governour 
and Lord of Us, and all our Fortunes, would have 
been provoked to puniſh, and diſappoint us that way 
too 2 When Matters ſeem to be fo equal, that we 
cannot diſtinguiſh, which is the better , and ſhorter 
courſe, we ſhould take that which is the plaineſt and 
ftraighteſt. And in Things manifeſtly Immoral ( of 
which properly ſpeaking there cannot be any Choice) 
we muſt avoid that which is moſt deteſtable, and 
hath more of Villany and Horror in it. For this 
:xndeed 1s a Point of Conſcience, and is more truly 
a part of Probity than of Prudence. But it is _— 

often 
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often exceeding hard to ſatisfy one's ſelf , which of 
Two things of the ſame kind is the more agreeable 
to Juſtice,' or to Decency, or which is preferable in 
point of Advantage : And fo likewiſe of Two [ll 
Things, which is the more Unyuſt , more Indecent 
and Diſhoneft, or attended with worſe Conſequen- 
ces. Upon the whole matter then, though the At 
of chuſing is an A& of Probity and Conſcience ; 
yet the Abilicy of making this Choice aright is a 
part of Prudence and ſound Judgment. I am apt to 
believe, that in ſuch Straights as theſe , the beſt and 
ſafeſt way will be to follow Nature ; and to deter- 
mine , that thoſe Things which are moſt agreeable 
to Nature, are the more juſt and becoming ; and 
that what is moſt diſtant from , or contrary to Na- 
ture, is more eſpecially to be avoided and abhorred 
by us. This agrees well with what was formerly 
delivered 'in our deſcription of Probity , That we 
ought to be Good Men , by the Dictates and Im- 
pulſe of Nature. 

Before I go off from this Point of Choice, give 
me leave to ſay one word or two for the reſolving 
a Doubt, which ſome People have ſtarted, with re- 
gard to the Determination of our Wills in theſe Ca- 
ſes. The Queſtion is, When Two Things are pro- 
poſed ſo Equal and Indifferent, that we can give no 
reaſon, why One ſhould be valued more than the 
Other; what it is that diſpoſes the Soul to take the 
One, and leave the Other 2 The Stoicks pretend, 
that it is a raſh Operation of the Soul, ſomewhat Fo- 
reign , and Extraordinary, and beſide its proper 
courſe. But let Them fay what they will, We may 
be bold to affirm , That there is no ground for the 
Quetftion ; and that no Two Things ever do, or 
can preſent themſelves to our Conſideration , fo as 
to be perfealy Equal and Indifferent to us: It fre- 
quently happens indeed, that the Difference is very 


{mall and inconſiderable ; but {till ſome difference 
| there 
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there is; ſomething we apprehend in One, and not 
in the Other , which caſts the Scale , and draws us 
on to a Choice ; though the Motion be ſo gentle, 
that we ſcarce feel it ; and the Motive ſo ſlender, 
that we know not how to expreſs , and can very 
hardly give ouf ſelves any account of it. But ſtill 
certain it is, that were a Man evenly poized between 
Two Deſires, he would never chuſe at all : For all 
Choice implies Inclination of the Mind, and all In- 
clination ſuppoſes Inequality. | 
Another very neceſſary Direction in this Matter, 
is, That of conſulting with our Friends, and taking 
g00d Advice. For there 1s great danger in acting 
upon our own heads, and depending entirely upon 
our ſelves ; Others will ſee further, and judge better 
of our Afﬀairs, than Partiality and Concern will 
ſuffer Us to do. Now in this Point of Conſulting, 
there are Two Caurions very neceſſary to be obſer- 
ved for the prudent management of our ſelves, and 
the making this method turn to account with us. 
The Firlt regards the Choice of fic Perſons to 
Adviſe with : For Many are much better let alone 
than applied to, and a Man 1s as highly concerned 
to be upon his Guard, and conceal his Deſigns from 
Some ſort of People, as he is to communicate them, 
and addreſs for Counſel to Others. Thoſe then, 
who are proper for ſuch purpoſes, muſt Firſt of all 
be Men of Integrity and Fidelity, that is, fit ro be 
truſted; and then they muſt be Men of ſound 
Senſe, Sober and Diſcreet, Wiſe and Experienced ; 
otherwiſe they will not be fit to Dire. Honeſty 
and Sufficiency are the Two Indiſpenſable qualifica- 
tions of good Counſellers; and indeed, to Theſe 


we may add a Third Conſideration which ought to 


weigh with us very much in our Choice ; and This 
15s, That neither They themſelves, nor any of their 
Relations, or particular Friends, be at all concerned 
in the matter we conſult about. For, though you 
may 
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may poſſibly Reply to this, That I have ſufficiently 
prevented any Miſchiefs of that kind, by providing 
already, that they ſhould be Perſons of Integrity, 
and whoever is ſo, will not be biaſſed by his own, 
or his Friend's Intereſt ; yer to that I muſt rejoin, 
in juſtification of this Advice ; Firſt,” That Honeſty 
fo ftanch, and firm , and Philoſophical , as ſhall 
be Proof againſt all the Impreflions of Advantage, 
is to be mer. with in very few. It is indeed what 
ought ro: be 3 but as the World goes, it is rather to 
be wiſlh'd for, than found and practiſed. And Se- 
condly, Allowing the Party we Conſult, to have at- 
tained this Perfection of unmovable Sincerity ; yet 
it is neither Wiſdom, nor Kindneſs, nor good Man- 
ners, to drive him to ſuch Difficulties, and ſuch 
Anxieties of heart, as the asking his Advice in ſuch 
Circumſtances muſt needs involve him in. This is 
what we call putting him in between the Milſtones, 
where he mult either cruſh himſelf, or us. 

The other part of Caution, requiſite upon theſe 
occaſions, regards the receiving Advice, when our 
Counſellers are choſen. - And this muſt be ſure to 
have a patient Hearing, and kind and grateful En- 
tertainment allowed it; we ſhould follow and put it 
in practice betimes, and not delay, till we are re- 


duced to Extremities 3 we ſhould conſider and yro- - 


ceed upon it with Judgment and Candour, and be 
well pleaſed that our Friends ſhould ſpeak their 
Minds freely, and declare the Truth, though it hap- 
pen to be fevere and unpalatable to us. When we 
have taken our Meaſures according to it, in full 
confidence of the Prudence and Friendſhip with 
which it was given, we muſt not afterwards repine, 
or be ſorry that we have been guided by it, though 
che Event fall ſhort, or prove contrary to our Ex- 
pecations. For it is a very common thing for good 
Counſel ro be very unſucceſsful. Put a Wiſe Man 
ought to take greater Satisia&ion in proper _— 
an 
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and prudent Condudt, though the Conſequence be 
calamitous ;z than in the greateſt good fortune ima- 
ginable, when his Meaſures were falſe and ill-ad- 
juſted ; When as the Hiſtorian obſerves of Marius ; 
* The Raſhneſs of the General was correfted by the Event, 
and his fault received Honour and Commendatiom. It is 
below a Man of Senſe, and agreeable to the Cha- 
racer of Vulgar and Ignorant Souls only, to fit 
down and with they had done otherwiſe ; and, af- 
ter the matureft Deliberation, and the beſt choice 
their caſe will admit, to fancy they took a wron 
Courſe : For ſuch People in their Croſſes and Dif. 
appointments, only weigh the Reaſons for the con- 
trary Methods, without having Greatneſs or Preſence 
of Mind to counterbalance Theſe, with Thoſe other, 
once more forcible Arguments, which induced them 
to at as they did. Thus much was not amils, I 
thought, to be hinted briefly for the uſe of thoſe 
who want, and ask Advice ; but as for the Perſons 
addreſs'd to, the Rules fit to be obſerv'd by Them in 
giving of it, ſhall be ſpecified at large under the 
Head of Prudence. For indeed Counſel is a very 
conſiderable and extenſive Branch of that Virtue. 

The Fifth Thing, which I apprehend adviſable 
for the prudent Management of Afﬀairs, is a Steadi- 
neſs of Temper:;' conſiſting in a middle ſtate, be- 
tween the Extremes of Confidence and Diſtruft ; 
Aſſurance - and: 'Fearfulneſs. And this is neceſſary 
| to be well. Moderated, both - with regard to our 
Selves, and.Qthers. Jruy 

: To repoſe 'too great Confidence in a Friend, and 
reckon. our ſelves abfolutely ' ſure of him, is very 
often Prejudicial: to -our Afﬀeairs ; and to diſtruſt his 


Ability , or” his::Tnclination to do us Service, is 


offenſive to 'Him 5 Infomuch, that where we enter- 


* Sic correQa Marij temeritas gloriam ex culpa invent. 
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tain Suſpicions, though never ſo juſt in themſelves, 

yet it is not prudent to give any Demonſtrations of 

our Jealouſy. For no Man loves to be Diltcuſted, 

( becauſe every Man loves to- be thought to have 

Power and Sincerity ) and therefore to betray our 

Diſtruſt is ſure to Diſpleaſe ; nay, likely. to Provoke, 

and turn a Friend into an Enemy. . But then, on 

the other hand we myſt be careful too, not to be fo 

entirely depending, ſo lazy and ſecure in our Conft- 

dences, as not to be very much upon our Guard, 

EXCept it be with ſome very choice and' tried Friends : 

A Man never Rides ſafe without the Reins-in his own 

Hand ; only, the Skill of the Horſeman muſt be 

ſhewn, in neither letting them hang too flack, nor 
drawing them too-ftiff. A Man ſhould: never dil- 
cloſe all his Thoughts, and- Intentions; but, ſo far 
as he thinks convenient to communicate his Mind, 
he ſhould do it with Eruth and Sincerity'; he muſt 
by no means Deceive or Enſnare his Friend, and 
therefore let him tell. True ; but he muſt take heed 
too, that he be not Deceived or Abuſed Himſelf, and 
therefore he ſhould; rake care not. to tell All. He 
ſhould follow that excellent Advice' of our Bleſſed 
Maſter; to Marry the Serpent with: the Dove ; tem- 
pering and qualifying that-Innocence and Simplicity 
which reftrains a Man from hurting Others, with 
thar Wiſdom and Subtlety, which- keeps bim from: 
injuring Himſelf ;. ſo, ſtanding upon;:one's Guard; 
and Defending one's SgIf -againſt the.Cunning In+ 
ſinuations, and Treacherous Deſigns, and - unſeen. 
Ambuſhments of our pretending Friends.” For Po- 
licy and Stratagem. is as, commendable a. Weapon, 
when uſed Detfenſively,.:as it is Diſhonourable: and, 
Baſe, when Offenſive. And therefore:every Motion 
ſhould. be; wary.and.; well-adviſed 3 andiin our Ad- 
vances of Familiarity and Confidence, we muſt ne- 
ver engage ſo far, as not to ſecure a Retreat to our 
Selves, whenever "uf Inclination ſhall diſpoſe , or 
the 
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the Necelitty- of our Afﬀairs oblige us to it : Nay not 
only ſo, It is not enough, that our Retreat be poſli- 
ble, but ic niaſt be fafe and eaſy, without any great 
Reluctancy in our- Selves, 'or any Damage from 
Thoſe, in whom 'we Confided. 

On the other hand, we ſhould not-fo far be con- 
fident of our S2lves, as-to let this grow into Security 
and Prefumption. If we have Friends , though 
they do not bear our whole Weight, yet it is nor 
convenient to let go our Hold; nor for any Opinion, 
either of our own Abilities, or the proſperous Con- 
dition of our Aﬀairs, to diſdain Another's Help, or 
grow negligent and remiſs in our Own Care. And 
yet this 'is oftentimes the Caſe of Men, who think 
fo body ſo Wiſe as themſelves, or have that Opini- 
on of their own Power and Addreſs, to imagine 
every thing will bow before, and truckle under 
them ; that no body will dare to attempt any thing 
to their Prejudice or diſſatisfaction; and from Theſe 
fond Poſſeffions, come to abate of their Pains, to 
deſpiſe all Care ; and fo at laſt are abominably over- 
reached, ſurprized into Miſchief and Ruin, and be- 
come a Feſt and publick Scorn. | 

Another, and That indeed a very important piece 
of Advice, is, To take every thing in its proper 
Time, while it is feafonable, and Occaſion ſerves. 
And in order hereunto, we muſt be ſure to avoid 
Precipitation, which is a mortal Enemy to Wiſdom, 
the bane and confounder of all good Deſigns : 
And a Vice very uſual, and much to be feared, 
among People in heat of Youth, and all others of a 
warm and fſanguine Complexion. And in truth, 
the knowing how to take every thing in the Nick ; 
to lay hold onevery Opportunity and Advantage, and 
make the beſt of all times, and all means of Action, 
is one of the maſterly Perfe&tions of a Wiſe and 
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Dextrous Manager. For we are to conſider, that . 


every thing hath its Seaſon, and even the beſt things, 
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as we may order thetn, may be irregular, and out 
of due Time. Now - Haſt and Hurry is the moſt 
contrary to that' good Quality, that can poflibly be 
imagined ; for This diſorders, and. confounds All ; 
and fo at laft ſpoils All. You know the common 
Proverb, * Haſty. Bitches bring blind Whelps. . 'This 
Precipitation is uſually the Effet of ſome Paſlion, 
which ſpurs us on too faſt, and will not endure to 
wait till Matters are ripe for Execution ; + The im- 
patience of deſire puts us upon haſtening, and Haſt diſor- 
ders and undoes all ; ſo that This is always improvident 
and blind ; Haſft meſs and Anger are the Two things in 
the Warld moſt diſtant from a Sober and Tudicious Mind. 
Such is the account generally to be given of it; 
though it cannot be denied, but theſe Haſty pro- 
ceedings are frequently owing to Weakneſs, and 
want of Judgment. Now the contrary Vice of 
Heavineſs, and Sloth, and Negligence in our Af- 
fairs, which is ſometimes miſtaken for Solidity, and 
Thought, and wiſe Caution, is, no leſs dangerous, 
and deſtructive to our Aﬀairs, eſpecially then, when 
all Preliminaries are adjuſted, all Refolutions taken, 
and nothing remains but the Executive part. For it 
is well obſerved, That in Deliberation and Conſul- 
cation a Man is allowed to ſpend a great deal of 
Time, becauſc then every Particular is to be nicely 
weighed, every Advice canvaſſed, and out of All 
compared together, ' the Beſt to be pitched upon 
but when we come to Action, the caſe is much other- 
wiſe, for the Mind is then ſuppoſed to be ſettled, 
and all Doubt over ; upon-which account it is, that 
we are commanded by. the Maſters of Wiſdom, to 
to be Slow in Counſel, and Swift in Execution ; to | 


* Canis feſtinans ccos parit catulos. 

+ Nam qui cupit, feſtinat ; qui ſeſtinat evertit ; unde feftina- 
tio improvida & czca; duo adyer{iflima retz menti Celeritas 
& Ira. 
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deliberate at leiſure, but to finiſh apace. Tt is true 
indeed, this Rule is not ſo univerſally efficacious, 
but that ſometimes we ſee Events contrary to it. A 
Man ſtumbles upon Succeſs, though he run headlong 
upon it; and proves as Fortunate in the Event , 
though the Time he took to conſider, was very ſhort 
and the Refolves he made, as raſh and imprudent, 
as they were haſty ; But this is very ſeldome ſeen ; 
and the few Inſtances we have of it are owing 
purely to Chance; And Chance is ſomewhat fo di- 
ſtant from the ordinary courſe of Aﬀairs, that a 
Man can never depend upon it, or govern himſelf 
by ſuch Events. On the contrary, He ſhould take 
great care, That theſe lucky Hits, like a winning 
hand, do not tempt us to run too great- a Riſque, 
and venture upon them boldly. For, commonly 
ſpeaking, Gameſters give out Loſers ; and all they 
have to ſhew for their daring Haſtineſfs, is only That 
Proverb, Of Reſolving in Haſt, and Repenting at Lei- 
ſure 3 Ruin and a fruitleſs Remorſe being commonly 
the End of ſuch inconfiderate Undertakings. 

Theſe then. are the Two Extremes, which like 
Rocks muſt be : avoided, and: with equal care too ; 
for if we Split upon Either, our Afﬀairs will be 
ſhipwrack'd and loſt. Ir is as great a Fault to antici- 
pate a fair occaſion, and ſnatch it, . while it is. Green 
and Crude ; as it would be to letit Wither and Rot 
in our Hands. The Former is a Defed& moſt inci- 
dent to Young Men ; whoſe Spirits move briskly, 
and their Blood boils in their Veins; and whoſe De- 
ſires are ſo eager and impetuous, that they want Pa« 
tience, -and cannot be content to let Time and Pro- 
vidence bring things to Maturity, and work for 
them ; and fo theſe ſprightly Men, by ſtarting too 
quick, run, and catch norhing ; The Latter is more 
proper to Stupid Men, the Cowardly and Irrefolute'; 
the Lazy and Unadtive. For there is' need of a 
Sprightly and Vigilant Soul to diſcern and to lay 
E 2 hold 
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hold on favourable Junures ; but then at the ſame 
time that the Soul muſt be awake, we muſt ſee, that 
it be not Reſtleſs and Impatient. A Man muſt look 
before him; deſcry Opportunities at a diſtance 
keep his Eye conſtantly upon them ; obſerve all the 
motions they make towards him 5 make himſelf 
ready for their approach; and, lying thus up- 
on the catch, when he ſees his time, lay faſt hold, 
and not let go again , till he hath done his Bu- 
ſinels. | 

The Seventh Direction IT would give at preſent, is 
for a Man to govern himſelf well, and do his Duty 
to the Two great Diſpoſers , and Superintendants of 
all Human Afﬀairs ; Induſtry I mean, or wiich in 
this place comes to the ſame thing, Virtue, and For- 
tune. It hath long been matter of Controverſy, 
which of Theſe carries the greateſt Sway ; and the 
Queſtion never was or will be decided to the Satis- 
faction of all People ; for ſome have a greater re- 
ſpet for One , and ſome for the Other. Thus 
much art leaſt is paſt all doubt; that both the One 
and the Other do a great deal ; both:have Power 
and Credit ; and both' have a Title indiſputable to 
ſhew for it ; for nothing can be more palpably falſe, 
than that either of theſe Two does All, and the other 
Nothing. Perhaps indeed Matters would go better, 
if-it-were not thus ; and. Men have reaſon to wiſh, 
That the whole Authority were veſted in one of 
them ſingly. For then we fhould know what to 
eruft to. Then our Task wauld be eaſy, becauſe all 
our. Thought and Diligence would be fixed, . and de- 
termined to one Object ; whereas now we float be- 
tween both, the Diſtraction of 'the Mind renders.our 
Attempts infinitely laborious and full of hazard ; 
and we can very hardly attend to both, and bring 
them friendly to conſpire together. Daily Experi- 
ence proves, this Truth to us ; for uſually thoſe who 
are very much taken up with the One , dfregaod 

| an 
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and perfeatly deſpiſe the Other. Thus the Young 
and Sanguine, the Forward and Daring Men keep 
Fortune in their Eye, and lay the main ſtrefs there, 
as you ſee plainly by their large Hopes, and the 
mighty Succeſſes they promiſe themſelves in every 
Undertaking : And Fortune often rewards this Re- 
ſpe& they pay her, and declares them her Favourites, 
by the many Prodigious and moſt Surprizing things 
wrought by- them. . On the Other hand, Men in 
Years, whoſe Blood is cold and heavy , and They 
conſequently calm and flow, place all their Expea- 
tions in Induſtry: And it cannot be denied, but 
Theſe a&t the. more reaſonably of the Two. If a 
Man were diſpoſed to compare them both together, 
and obſerve what can be alledg'd to determine his 
Choice on either ſide; we may ſtate the Matter 
very fairly Thus. He that depends upon Induſtry, 
takes the Safeſt Side, the more Virtuous , and the 
more Reputable : For admit, that Fortune run coun- 
ter, and ſpightfully defeat all his Diligence ; yet is 
there ſtil this Satisfaction left , that he hath made 
no falſe Steps, that he ſuffered in his proper Poſt, 


doing his Duty ; and that he hath acquitted himſelf, 


as became a Wiſe and an Honeſt Man. Thoſe that 
take the other courſe, are in great danger of wait- 
ing and hoping in vain: Bur if all ſhonld ſacceed to 
their hearts deſire, yet ftill this is none of "Their 
| doing ; nor 1s there really any Credit or Commen- 
dation due to'rhem for it. But indeed, Wiſdom 
takes a middle Courſe ; ſhe advifes no Man entirely 
to devote himſelf to either of theſe ; and though 
One may be' preferred, yet not to that degree, as to 
bring the Other into abſolute Negle& and Contempt. 
For ſince Neither-can be excluded from our Afﬀeairs, 
it 1s fit we ſhould allow Both a:place-in our Regard ; 
and indeed they are often beholding to one another; 
and an obſerving Man will eafily Aion a great deal 
of Mutual Afiſtance, and a very good Underſtand- 
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ing between them. We muſt take care then to diſ- 
charge our part to Both, but Both do not challenge 
our Reſpedts alike. For the Preference is abundant- 
ly on the fide of Induſtry; for according to that. 
old Motto, * Virtue ſhould lead, and Fortune go along 
with us, | 

There is yet one neceſſary Caution behind, which 
is, In all our Behaviourto a& with Diſcretion. For 
This ſeaſons every Action, and gives it an agreeable 
Reliſh. Now Diſcretion is not any One Particular 
Quality, but a Large and Comprehenſive Virtue 
that mingles with every part of our Duty. Indif- 
cretion ſpoils all ; and the very beſt Actions, if taine- 
ed with it, loſe all their Beauty , and Commenda- 
tion. If a Man deſign an A of Beneficence or 
Charity, This is neceſſary to direc it; for neither 
all Kindnefſes are fit to be done; nor all ſorts of 
Perſons fit to receive them. If a Man would vindi- 
cate or excuſe himſelf, he muſt do it diſcreetly ; for 
there are ſome ways of Apologizing, which in effe& 
are Bills of Indidtment againſt -one's Self; and in- 
creaſe the Suſpicion, inſtead of clearing our Inno- 
cence. If a Man would pay Civilities, and appear 
courteous and well-bred ; he muſt diſtinguiſh and 
moderate himſelf here roo ; otherwiſe he will run 
into the Exceſs of Foppery and AﬀeRation ; or de- 
generate into Clowniſh Rudeneſs; and the ſame 
may be ſaid of Offering, or Accepting, or any other. 
Inſtance of Courteſy and Converſation ; or indeed 
of Virtue in general; for without this Prudence, 
and diſcreet Managery , even Virtue:, .and the beſt 
Intentions, can never recommend, nay, can ſcarce 
juſtify themſelves to the Spectators. : 
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CHAP. Rl. | 
The Fruits, or Good Effefts of Wiſdom. 


The Firſt , 
Living in a conſtant Readineſs for Death. 


F'H E Day of our Death is the Principal and rx. 

moſt Important, of any that belongs to us; The Day of 

That which gives the finiſhing Stroke, and fixes the Death. 

CharaRer upon all the reſt ; for indeed all the ARi-, 

ons of our whole Life muſt be ſubmitted to this. 

Teſt. This is moſt eruly what we commonly call 

it,” The Great Trial ; The Eſſay, that diſtinguiſhes our 

Alloy and True Standard ; and it.is in the good Suc- 

ceſs of this Trial, that we are to expe the greateſt 

Fruit of. all our Studies. In order to make a true 

1 Judgment of Life, we muſt of necefficy inform our 

ſelves what ſort of Concluſion it hath; For the End 

compleats and crowns the Work; and as a Good 

Death is an Honour to our whole Life, ſo an Ill one 

caſts back" Infamy , and ſullies all that went before. 

You can never give a Juſt Character of the Player, 

till his Part be at an End ; and the Caſe of Com- 

mon Life is ſo far the ſame,-that-the Management 

of the Laſt Ad is incomparably the moſt difficult of 

any , that, belongs. to either of them.” Epaminondas, 

one of the Braveſt Men that ever Greece bred, when 

his Opinion was:asked,: To which of the'Three, he 

| thought the Preference due , Chabrias, Iphicrates, Or 
Himſelf ; made anſwer, That this was a Queſtion 

incapable of being reſolved ; For ( ſays he ) the 

Man that would determine juſtly of ſuch a Compe- 

tition 
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tition for Honour , muſt ſtay till he hath ſeen how 
we all Three dye. The Reaſon is evident ; becauſe 
every other Action of a Man's Life is capable of 
Hypocriſy and Diflimulation ; but in this Laſt Scene 
alone All is Natural, and no room left for Counter- 
feic or Diſguiſe. 


* For then Mens Words will with their Thoughts agree ; 
And, all the Mask pulPd off, ſhew what they be. 
| Creech. 


Fortune in truth ſzems to way-lay us here; to 
drive us upon this as her laſt Reſerve ; to make the 
utmoſt Effort upon our Virtue; and in one moment 
overturn all that Character and Credit, which we 
have for many Years with infinite Toil, and Anxiety, 
been ſetting up. Oh what a Triumph it would .-be 
then, to make a Man expire with Laberizs his Excla- 
mation ; T I have lived this one day-more, than it was 
for my Honour and Advantage to have lived ! So truly 
as. well as wiſely, ſq every way worthy of Solon, was 
that Obſervation made to Crz/a , which one. of the 
Poets hath illuftrated thus : | 32s 


Mon muſt cenſured be by his Laſt Hour, 
 Hhom truly 2pe. can never Happy call, - 
_ Before his Death, and cloſing Funeral. Sandys. 


' *Tis without all diſpute a, moſt Excellent Attain- 


meas G "III" » 
4 


* Nam verz voces tum demum peftore ab imo __ | 
Ejiciuntur, & eripitur Perſona, maner Res. Lacret, Lib.3. 
+ Nimirum hic die wall plus. vixi mihi, quam vivendam fuit. 


*. —=Scilicet ultima ſemper = Ho FROM. - 
 ExpeQtanda dies homini, dicique beatus | 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet. 


ment, 
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ment, to have learnt how to dye: It is the Study of 
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2, 


true Wiſdom, and that in which all its Rules, and all Of #now- 


ics Labours determine : He that hath laid out his 
whole Life upon it, hath pur it to no ill uſe; and 
He, who among all the reſt of his Qualifications is 
not Maſter of This, hath thrown away all his Time 
and Pains to no manner of purpoſe. That Man cay 
never Live well, who knows not how to Dye well ; and 
be hath lived to wery gaod purpoſe, who makes a happy End, 
( ſays Seneca.) A Man can no more govern and 
dixe& his Aftions as he ought, who does not keep 
Death in his Eye; than an Archer can ſhoot well, 
who never looks at the Mark. In one word, The 
Art of Dying as becomes us, is the Art of Liberty, 
and an Eaſy Mind; the way to get above all Fear, 
and to live in perfedt Happineſs and Tranquility ; 
Without this there is no-Pleaſure in Life ; it is im- 


poſlible indeed there ſhould ; for who can enjoy. 


That with Peace and Satisfaction, which he eſteems 
moſt valuable and dear, and is tormented with per- 
petual anxious Fear of loſing every Moment ? 

Now: the Firſt and Principal Step toward this, 1s 
to make it our Care and conſtant Endeavour, that 
our Vices may dye before us; and then. our next 
Care mult be, to live in conſtant Readineſs and Ex- 
peftation of dying our ſelves, - Who can xpreſs the 
happy Condition of that Man , who hath husband- 
ed his Talent, and finiſhed the Buſineſs of Life, be- 
fore Death approach to interrupt him ? So that when 
he comes to dye, he hath nothing elſe to do bur to 
dye ; no occaſion to ask longer time ; no farther Bu- 
ſineſs for this Body 3 no need of any thing ; but 
can walk out of the World, pleaſed and ſatisfied, 
like a Gueſt after a full Meal : All this I take to be 
camprehended in the Notion of 'our being always 
in a Readineſs for Death: There remains yet One 
Qualification more tc be attained, which is the being 


Willing, as well as Ready ; for no Man dies. well, 


who 


ing how to 
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who goes out of the World with ſuch Loathneſs and 
Reluctancy , that it is mere matter of Conſtraint ; 
and plain, he would fain, but cannot, ſtay here any 

longer. 
4. The ſeveral Sentiments and Sorts of Behaviour, 
Five Sorts which Men are capable of with regard to Death, 


| gm may, in my Opinion, be reduced to theſe Five that 


regard 10 follow : 
Death. © I. They may Fear and Avoid it, as the Laſt and 
oreateſt Evil. | 


. 2: They may expect and- wait for it with great 
Eaſineſs, and Patience, and Reſignation of Mind, 
as for a Thing which they look upon as Natural, 
Unavoidable, and not only Neceſſary, but alſo Rea- 
ſonable to be undergone. | 

2. They may deſpiſe it , as a Matter Indifferent, 
and of no great Concern to them. 

* 4. They may wiſh for it, pray for it , make to- 
ward it, as the only Safe Harbour which can give 
them Reſt and Protection from the Troubles of This 
Life ; nay , as:that which will not only be a Deli- 
verance, but a Happineſs ; a mighty Advantage, as 
well as a perfe& Security. 

5. They may bring it upon Themſelves. 


' Now, if we-examine theſe Particulars , the Se- 
cond, Third, and Fourth will appear Commenda- 
ble and Good; the Thoughts and Reſentments of a 
Virtuous and a Judicious Mind: ; | though it muſt be 
allowed , that as they differ from each other, fo 
they are expected to move and aftet the Man diffe- 
rently, according to his preſent Circumſtances. For 
All of them are not commendable equally, and at all 
times. But for the Firſt and Laſt, they never are or 
can be ſo ar all; as being the Vicious Extremes of 
Weakneſs and Want of Virtue ; for how different 
ſoever the Effe&ts may appear, This is the ſame com- 


mon Cauſe of them both. I ſhall enlarge a _ 
an 
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and try to illuſtrate each of theſe Particulars , in 
this Chapter. 

The Firſt is what no underſtanding Perſon hath 
ever pretended to approve , though indeed it be the 
Pradtice ( the Failing I ought to ſay, ) of almoſt 
all the World. And what can be a greater Re- 
proach ?: what a more undeniable Evidence . of the 
Weakneſs of Mankind , than that Every body in a 
manner ſhould be. guiky of That , which No body 
dares undertake to defend ? But on. the contrary, 
againſt Thoſe, who labour under this painful Folly, 
in Tenderneſs for Themſelves; or are thus concerned 
upon the account of Others, we can. never want 
Plenty of Arguments. Among others , Theſe fol- 
lowing Conſiderations may perhaps do ſomething 

toward ſoftening the Approach of -our -own Death, 


or- that of our Friends. to us. There is not in the The efe# 
Vain Os 
pimon. 


World any Calamity, which Mortals have ſuch ama- 

zing: Notions, and live in ſuch conſtant Terror of , 

as. Death ; and yer it is very evident,. there is no- 

thing they call a Misfortune , dreaded upon ſuch 

Poor, ſuch Inſignificant Grounds ; nay, I muſt re- 

voke thoſe. words, Dreading and Misforrune too ; and 
dare venture to affirm, there is not any thing which 
ought to be received with greater Satisfaction, and a 
more reſolved Mind. So that we muſt be forced to 
confeſs, in deſpight of all the Sophiſtry of Fleſh and 
Blood to the contrary , that This is a mere Vulgar 
Error ; Opinion hath charm'd and captivated: all 
the World ; for Reaſon hath no hand at all in it. 
We. take it upon truſt from the Ignorant and Un- 
thinking Multitude ; and believe it a very great 
Evil, becauſe They tell us ſo; .but when Wiſdom 
aſſures us, that it is a Deliverance and ſure Repoſe 
from all the Evils that can poflibly befall us ; the on- 
ly Haven where we can lye ſafely, after the Waves 
and Storms of a Troubleſome Tofling World, we 
turn the deaf Ear, and believe not one word ſhe can 


{ay. 
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fay. Thus much is certain : Death, when aQually 
preſent, never did any body hurt; and none of 
thoſe many Millions, who have made the -Experi- 
ment, and now know what it is, have made any 
Complaints of this nature eoncerning it. If then 
Death muſt be called an Evil , it hath this to fay in 
its-own Vindication ; That of all the Evils which - 
are, or ever were tn the World, This 15s the only one 
that does no body harm ; and in truth ; che mighry 
Dread of it proceeds merely from ghaſtly and mon- 
ftrous Ideas , which Men's vain Imaginations form 
of it at a diffance. There is nothing of Foundation 
or Reality at'the botcom : *eis all Opinion and Fan- 
Cy ; fray, 'tis the very Tnſtance, in which Opi- 
nioh pretends moſt to ſet up againſt Reaſon; -and 
ateemnpts to frighie_us out of our Wits, by ſhewing 
the hideous Vizor of Death : For, Reaſon to fear it 
there can be'nofte, becauſe we are ſo perfectly igno- 
rafit what it 45 How Unaccountable is onar Con- 


cern, how almoſt Impoflible indeed , for a Thing, 
of witch wehave little or no Notion ? Upon which 
account, He, who had 4poils's Teftimony for the 
Wiſeſt Mar living, ſaid, that To fear Death; was to 
pretend-to be'thote knowing _=_ one really was; 


and a vain Aﬀettation of Wiſdom ; for ic was t0 
make the World believe.a Man underſtands a thing, 
which neither He, nor any bvdy elfe underftands : 
And we find, that this was his real Senfe , by the 
Teſtimony his Practice gave 'to it. For when" his 
Friends importuned him to plead for his Life; and 
juftify himſelf againſt the Calumnies of his Accufers, 
the Addreſs he made upon that Occaſion, we are 
told, was to this Effect. 

* Gentlemen. If I ſhould make it my requeſt, 
* That you would not put me to Death, I am un- 
* der ſome apprehenſions of asking a Puniſhment, 
* inſtead of a Favour ; and ſuing to my own Dif- 
* advantage. For I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs, I do 

*© not 
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< not at all know what it is to Die; nor what Good 
* or Ill is conſequent” upon it. They who fear 
* Death muſt in reaſon preſuppoſe ſome Notices of 
* it, for my own part, I declare I have none; nor 
* can [ tell at all, either what ſort of Paſfage that 
* is, Which leads into: the other World ; or how 
* Matters ſtand there; fo that for ought'I know to 
* the contrary, both' the One: and: the Other, the 
© Condition and the Way to it, may be exceedin 

© Deſirable, and: full 'of Felicity. As for thoſe 
* things, which I know to be Evil, fuch as Inju- 


© ftice and Wrong, I have the greateſt abhorrence_ 


© of them, and avoid them with all poflible Cir- 
* cumſpection and Care 3 But for ſuch as I know 
© nothing of, -I know as little how to Hate, or to 
© Fear them. Now Death I own is one of Theſe ; 
« and therefore, Gentlemen , I leave the Matter 
© wholly to You. - For really I cannot be ſatisfied, 
© whether is beſt for me; to Die or not to Diez 
_ © and therefore I hope you will Order what is 
« really beſt; and I am perfetly content you 
Kc _ determine and diſpoſe of me, as you think 
t. 

And why this mizhty Trouble and Concern upon 
the account of Death'? This in the Firſt Place is 
moſt deſpicable: Weakneſs, and ſcandalous Cowar- 
dice. The mereſt Woman, the moſt render-hearted 
Wretch alive can Compoſe her ſelf in a few Days, 
and put an End to the juſteſt Paſſion, for the Loſs 
of a Husband, or a Child ; and what a Diſparage- 
ment is it to Reafon, and Wiſdom, that They ſhould 
not effec that prefently, which in a lictle while will 
do itſelf 2 The moſt Ignorant and poor Spirited Man 
alive can do it-with- the help of Time ; And why 
ſhould not a Wiſe and Brave Man do it without that 
Advantage ? For what is Wiſdom, and Reſolution, 
and Gallantry of Soul good for, or how ſhall we 
diltinguiſh'it, if it do nor quicken a Man's ory 

an 
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and render him more expert: and dextrous ; ſo that 
he ſhall be able to do Greater things; and to diſpatch 
them with greater eaſe and ſpeed, than Others, who 
are deſtitute of theſe Accompliſhments ? From the 
ſame Weakneſs and Irreſolution_ it is, that the Ge- 
nerality of Dying Men, are never ſenſible of their 
laſt Hours ; but ſtill flatter themſelves wich Expecta- 
tions of perfe& Recovery, or longer Delay at leaſt ; 
and perhaps ,: there is no one paſſage of our Lives 
comparable to this part for Cheat and Deluſion ; 
none that equally ſooths, and amuſes us with vain 
hopes. Not that I aſcribe this wholly to Weakneſs 
neither; for pothbly Vanity may contribute a: great 
deal toward it. We look upon our Death, as a 
matter of mighty Conſequence, a ſtrange and moſt 
important Revolution ; in which the whole World 
is concerned ; and can ſcarce be brought to imagine, 
that Providence will permit a Calamity, in which 
all Nature. muſt ſuffer, and this orderly and Beauti- 
ful- Syſtem of the Univerſe End, and Periſh. So 
extravagant are the Notions ,we entertain of our 
Selves, and of the importance we are of to.God and 
the World. 
. Beſides all this ; fuch a Man is evidently' guilty of 
Injuſtice. For.if Death be really a Good and a De- 
ſirable thing, Wherefore are we. afraid of it? And if 
it be otherwiſe, Why do we make it worſe? This is 
to aggravate and multiply upon our ſelves the very 
Thing we pretend moſt to: be afraid of ; and to 
create new Pains , and- 'Torments , which Death 
knows nothing of, nor would ever bring -upon us. 
This is a Fook-hardy Madneſs, like his, who, when 
an Enemy had Robbed him of'-one, part of his 
Goods, threw the reſt into the Sea, to ſhew. how 
lictle he valued the Injury his Plunderer had done him. 
Laſtly. To Live in fear of Death is the greateſt 
Injury a Man can be guilty .of tro Himſelf ; the 
ſpightfulleſt way of deſtroying his own Life.. For 


na 
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no Man, who hath this Dread perpetually upon him, 
can ever have any tolerable Enjoyment of himſelf or 
the World. He only lives truly free and at eaſe, 
who is got above the Fears of Death : And on the 
other hand, Life were no better than perpetual Sla- 
very, if the Liberty of Dying -were taken away. 
Death is in effe& the only Foundation, and Support 
of all the Freedom we can make any Pretenſions to z 
The ſure, and common Retreat from all our Suffer- 
ings and Hardſhips. A Man therefore muſt needs 
be very wretched and uneaſy, (and yet thus wretched 
are almoſt all Mankind ) who takes off the Quiet 
and Enjoyment of Life, by an anxious Concern and 
Fear to dye; and loſes all the Benefit of Death too, 
by an immoderate Fondneſs, and affliting Solicitude 
for Life. 

And yet, as full of Diſcontent as People general- 
ly are with the preſent Order and Conſtitution of 
Things ; what loud Complaints, what Eternal Mur- 
murings , may we very reaſonably ſuppoſe, would 
have filled their Mouths, if it had been otherwiſe ? 
How would Nature and Providence have been cur- 
ſed, condemned, and blaſphemed, if Men had been 
under a fatal Neceflity of dwelling always here, 
whether they would or no; and no ſuch kind Re- 
lief, asDeath is, had been provided for them? Think 
with your ſelf, how much more Inſupportable, how 
much more Grievous and Burdenſome a Life muſt 
needs be, without any Period aſligned for it ; than 
that Life we now lead , which is attended with a 
Neceflity of leaving it, but of laving down the 
Load that oppreſſes us along with it too? To this 
purpoſe it is, that the Poets tell us, Chiron refuſed to 
be Immortal, when it was proffered him, upon re- 
ceiving Information from the God of Time ( his 
Father Szturn ) what hard Conditions the Gift was 
clogged with. On the other hand, What would be- 
come of the World, if there were not — 
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of Pain and Bitterneſs, which ſhould diſcourage us, 
and create in us ſome Averſion to Dying ? There is 
no doubt to be made, but were it not for this Check 
upon our Nature, Men would run out of the World 
eagerly, greedily embrace Death , and upon every 
little Pett take Sanctuary here, without any manner 
of Judgment or Diſtin&tion, how far the Provocati- 
on ought to carry them. We muſt therefore upon 
ſecond Thoughts confeſs, that this Mixture is made 
with Diſcretion ; fit to preſerve us in a due Mode- 
ration ; ſo as neither to be fond of Life, nor pee- 
viſhly weary of it; and fo again, as neither to be 
afraid of Death, nor to court and haſten to it; both 
the One and the Other are tempered with Sweet, 
and allayed with Bitter ; enough of the One to re- 
commend and make it Tolerable ; and fo much of 
the Other too, as will keep it from being the Object 
of any Paſſion in Extremes. So neceſſary are the 
Ingredients, ſo juſt the Proportions ; ſo skilful, and 
withal ſo tender of our Good, the Hand that min- 
gled them. 

Now the Remedy, which the Vulgar preſcribe 
againſt the Fears I have been condemning, is much 
too dull and fſtupid-; For They adviſe a Man to ba- 
niſh all Uneaſineſſes of this kind, by ſtriving to for- 
get the Occaſion of them , and drawing off the 
Mind to ſomething elſe. *Tis upon this Account, 
that you find them always bid their Friends never 

Think of Death, and can by no means bear to hear 
it Named : But ſure This is for many Reaſons a ve- 
ry improper Preſcription. For, .in the firſt place, 
ſuch an odd careleſs Temper as This, is ſomewhat 
{o contrary to a. Man of Parts and Judgment, ſome- 
what ſo like a State of Thoughtleſsneſs and Inſenſi- 
bility, that none but the Ignorant and the Heavy 
leem capable of the Medicine : Application and 
Good Senſe cannot Doze away a Life. at this rate. 
Bur if every Body could. bear the Phyſick, yer what 

| | Opera- 
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Operation, what good Effect is to be expeRed from 
it? where would all this End at laſt, and what a mi- 
ſerable Account ſhould we find when we come to 
the upſhot, and feel how dear this Courſe hath coft 
us? For do but imagine the Condition of a Man 


ſurprized by Death ; the Tears , the Agonies, the 


Groans and Lamentations, the Rage, the Deſpair, 
in a word, the inexpreflible Confuſion of being ſei- 
zed all on the ſudden, by a Mercileſs, Invincible, 
and Unſeen Enemy. Theſe are ſuch dreadful Cir- 
cumſtances, that Wiſdom ſure gives much ſafer and 
better Advice, in dire&ting Men to ſtand their 
Ground ; to face their Enemy ; to obſerve his Ap- 
proaches; and provide for the Combat. Nay rather 
indeed, to encounter him perpetually, by following 
a Method the dire& contrary to That of the Vul- 
gar; which 1s, by fixing their Eyes and Thoughts 
ſteadily upon Death ; to converſe, and grow inti- 
mately acquainted with it ; to render it gentle and 
tame by Familiarity and long Uſe. To carry the 
Idea and the ſtrongeſt Repreſentations of it that we 
can poflibly form , conſtantly about with us. To 
harden our ſelves in the Expeation of it; and thar, 
not only in Times of Sickneſs, and Danger, where 
we have reaſon to ſuſpe& our Selves ; but in our 
moſt confirmed Health; in the midſt of what we 
call Safety. Death ſhould not be the Companion of 
our black, and ſullen, and melancholy Hours only ; 
but of our greateſt Gaieties, beſt Humour, and moſt 
ſolemn Entertainments and Delights. The Sawce 
to every Diſh ; the Burden to every Song ſhould be 
this Refle&tion ; That we are always in danger, ſet 
as fair Marks, and that Death is aiming at us; That 


ſeveral others have been ſnatched away, whothought 


themſelves as far out of the reach of his Dart, as we 
can ſuppoſe our ſelves to be now in the heighth of 
all our Jollity ; That an Accident, which happen'd 


at One Time, or to One Perſon, may as well hap- 
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pen to Another : And thus we are adviſed by the 
Wiſeſt Men, to check our Pleaſures, and abate our 
blind Securicy, by imitating, as well as ſupplying by 
Theſe never unſeaſonable Meditations, that Ancient 
Cuſtom of the Egyptians , who at their Feaſts ſerved 
up a Death's-head; andthat of Chriſtians, and other 


_ .Perſuafions too, who contrive, that their Burying- 


places ſhall join to their Temples, or be in ſome 


other Parts the moſt conſpicuous and frequented of 


any : The Original whereof ſeems to have been, 
That theſe Publick Monuments might awaken Men's 
Minds, and preſerve the Reflections and Remem- 
brances of Death always freſh and vigorous. Where 
Death awaits us, is very uncertain ; and therefore 
we ſhould expe& to meet it every where, and every 
moment ; and make ſuch conſtant and ſure Provi- 
ſion againſt its coming, that let it ſteal upon us ne- 
ver ſo Cunningly, never ſo Suddenly, it may find us 
always in readineſs. This is no ſuch mortifying 
Exerciſe, as ſome fondly imagine ; quite otherwiſe, 
it rather ſweetens Life, and recommends its Enjoy- 
ments, by. ſetting us above the Fears, and Diſap- 
pointments, and amazing Terrors , which Worldly 
and Senſual Men feel and labour under. It abates our 
Loſles, by foreſecing and preparing for them ; and it 
doubles our Advantages, by looking upon them, as 


Clear Gains, and adding a pleaſing ſort of Surprize 


to the Fruition. Thus the Poet very juſtly hath ob- 
ſerved to his Friend : 
* While *midſ* ſtrong Hopes and Fears thy Time doth waſte, 
Think every Riſing Sun will be thy laſt. 
And ſo the grateful unexpefied Hour 
Of Life prolong'd, when come, will pleaſe thee more. 
Creech. 


” Omnem crede diem tibi dituxiſſe ſupremum, 
Crata ſuperveniet, que non ſperabitur, Hora, Hor, Lib, 1, Ep.4. 
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Bat, that we may not be thought guilty of In- 
juſtice, in condemning People unheard ; let us exa- 
mine a lictle into the Grievances they complain of, 
and the Excuſes they make for themſelves upon this 
occaſion ; and then it will appear , how frivolous 
and foolith all the Apologies are, by which they 
would palliate their Fears , and put ſome ſpecious 
Colour upon their Melancholy Apprehenfions. And 
here you may obſerve throughout, that Men are ge- 
nerally aſhamed to own their being afraid to dye, 
ſimply conſidered ; and therefore they bethink them- 
ſelves of ſome ſad aggravating Circumſtance or 
other ; by which they hope to juſtify their uneaſy 
Dread for themſelves , or their inordinate Grief for 
their Friends, who have been taken from them. 
The Firſt of theſe is Dying Young; and This 
they think a very lamentable Caſe ; for what Re- 
fletion can be more diſturbing, than that Death 
ſhould ſnatch them rudely before their Time ; that 
he ſhould crop this lovely Fruit, while green, and in 
the Bud ; and mow down the Glory of the Field, 
before it was ripe for the Sickle ? This indeed is a 
Complaint moſt uſual, and moſt becoming Mean 
and Vulgar Souls, who meaſure every thing by the 
Length; and count nothing valuable, but that which 
laſts a great while : Whereas on the Contrary, we 
find, that Things rare, and excellent, and exquiſite 
in their kind, aregenerally the moſt fine, and ſubtle, 
and ſubje& to Ditlolution and Decay. *Tis efteem- 
ed a Maſter-piece in Art, to contract a great deal in- 
to a narrow room ; and God and Nature have fo 
far taken the ſame Method in their choiceſt Pieces, 
that a Man would almoſt think it a Fate upon Ex- 
traordinary Perſons to be ſhort-lived. Eminent Vir- 
tue, Great Parts and Attainments, and Old Ape ve- 
ry ſeldom meet together. Bur the ſolid Comtorrt is, 
that the true Eſtimate of Life is to be taken from its 
Uſe and End; and if it be well employed and well 
| S 4 finiſh- 
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finiſhed, all the reſt hath its due proportion. Years 
are good for nothing but to makea larger Sum ; nor 
does the Number of them contribute one whit to 
the rendring Life more or leſs Happy, more or leſs 
Deſirable. But the ſhorteſt Term is capable of Vir- 
tue and Felicity , and hath its proper Perfe&tions, 
which are no more increaſed by Quantity, than the 
Largeneſs of the Circumference makes the Perfecti- 
on of a Circle : The Leaſt Round is as truly ſo as 
the Greateſt; and as the Figure in Lines, ſo the 
Quality and Manner in Life, does all. A Man of 
ſmall Limbs and Low Stature, is as.truly a Man, as 
the Talleſt Giant that ever Story deſcribed ; and to 
be ſhort, neither Men nor their Lives are to be Eſti- 
mated by their Bulk and Length ; but by having All 
their Parts entire, and every Qualification requilite 

or poſſible to the Condition of their Nature. 
Another could be well enough content to Die, but 
to do this in a remote Country, at a diſtance from 
all his Relations ; to be cut off with a Violent Death, 
and have his Carkaſs lie Unburied, and ſtink above 
ground ; This is what he cannot bear; and ſure 
every body. muſt allow ſuch a Death to have a 
world of Horror in it, in compariſon of that gen- 
tle and eaſy Paſſage which Thoſe have, who dye in 
Peace and Quietneſs ; by the flow and gradual De- 
cays of Ape, or ſuch as we call dying a Natural 
Death atleaſt, decently and in their Beds ; with their 
Relations and Friends about them ; taking and 
giving the Laſt ſolemn Ceremonies of Parting ; 
Comforting Thoſe they leave behind, and receiving 
Support, and Afiſtance, and Conſolation from them. 
Now how Reaſonable or Natural ſfoever theſe Noti- 
ons may ſeem, 'tis evident all Mankind are not of 
the fame. Opinion. How many Brave Men do we 
ſee every day, who follow the Wars, and con- 
tend for the Poſt of Honour in the Engagement, 
without any ct: theſe tender Thoughts ? They pur 
them- 
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themſelves in the way of Dying, when Life and 
Vigour are at their higheſt pitch ;' they go into a 
Foreign Land for Graves, and think the Heaps of 
Slain, and the Throng of Fallen Enemies the no- 
bleſt Monument ; ſo far are They from grieving 
that They cannot Lie among their Family and their 
Friends. And as for the Terrors of a Violent 
Death, they are exceeding Childiſh and Vain ; and 
would eaſily be cured, could we prevail with our 
Selves to ſee Things as they are. For, as little Chil- 
dren Cry and Tremble at Men in Vizors, but are 
preſently quiet and lay aſide their Fears, aſſoon as 
you uncover their Faces; ſo it is here. Remember 
then, Man, That Fire, and Sword, and all other 
Inſtruments of Violence, and Caſualties, and ſur- 
prizing Apgravations of this kind are only the hide- 
ous Diſguiſe of Death ; a Vizor put on to affright 
us ; but all this Effet is owing to the diſmal Idea's 
we form to our Selves ; for take but off this Mask, 
and you will find that Death is always one and the 
ſame. And he, who Dyes in Battel, or is Burne 
in his Bed ; he that falls in an inſtant by the hand 
of an Executioner, and he that Expires upon a Rack, 
meet all in the ſelf-ſame State, though they do nor 
come to it the ſame way, and dye the very Death 
that Women and Children , and all that ſeem to 
us to Depart in the Eaſieſt, Gentleſt, and moſt 
Peaceable manner, Dye.- The Difference lies only 
in the Pomp, and Noiſe, the Preparation and Pre- 
facing of Death ; but let the Ceremonies be what 
they will, in the Subſtance and Thing it ſelf, there 
neither is, nor can be any Difference at all. 

Another ſore Grievance is their Concern to leave 
the World. But what occaſion of Grief is there in 
This ? Alas! here is nothing new; all your Curioſity 
hath been ſatisfied over and over; and You have ſeen 
all that is to be ſeen already. Each Day is equal and 


exactly alike to every other Day. Four and twenty 
> 4 Hours 
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Hours brings the World round, the ſame Succeflion 
of Light and Darkneſs : There is no freſh Sun to be 
Lighted up, nor any other Courſe or Revglution, 
than what Nature hath Travelled in from the very 
Beginning. Bur put the longeſt Period the thing can 
bear, and One Year is ſure to preſent you with all 
the Viciflitudes : In the Change of theſe Seaſons 
you ſee the ſeveral Stages of the World and your 
own Life; The Sprightlineſs of Infancy , and a 
new Born Univerſe in the Spring; The Gay and 
Chearful Youth of Summer; The Maturity and Man- 
hood of Autumn ; and theDecrepit Age, the Decays 
and Deformity of a dying World in Winter. All the 
Trick is to play this Farce over again,. and begin 
where this time Twelvemonth we left off. So that 
they who Live longer, do not ſee any more Objects 
than Others ; but only more of the ſzame Objeas 
oftener repeated to them. | 

But Friends and Relations are very dear to us, 
and it is a hard thing to part with Theſe. Never 
fear, Man, thou wile find a great many of thy 
Family and Acquaintance in the Place whither thou 
art going. Thou art rather parted from thy Friends, - 
here at preſent ; for the Number of Thoſe thou 
leaveſt behind, is not comparable to Thoſe thou 
wilt meet in another World. Thy Acquaintance 
will be infinitely increaſed, and abundance of thy 
Kindred are there, whom yet thou haſt never ſeen. 
All, who were too Little, or too Great ; too Re- 
mote, or too much before thy Time, to be known 
and taken notice of here. And as for Thoſe, whoſe 
Correſpondence is ſweet and valuable now, remem- 
ber that the Separation 1s/ like to be very ſhort ; for 
They too are Travelling the ſame Road, and follow 
Thee apace to thy Journies End. 

Oh! but a Man hath a Family of Dear Pretty 
Children, and what will become of Theſe poor Or- 
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ſweet Innocence ſtruggle with 2 How will "They be 
Expoſed for want of a Parent's Care ? What a Prey 
will They be made, if They have Fortunes? And 
if They have none, How will They be Supported, 
or Where will They find the Kindneſs of Inſpetion 
and Good Advice ? For They who are Deftitute of 
a Competence, and ſtand moſt in need of Friends, 
are -leaſt likely to have Their Afliſtance,-:: This is 
ſurely, a very cutting Conſideration, \a natural 
Anxiety, and a neceſſary Conſequence of thoſe 
Tender Regards thought due to a. Man's Poſterity. 

But, hark you my Friend ; conſider again, whoſe 
Children Theſe are ; Are They not God's as well as 
Yours? Nay, Are They not Hisa great deal more than 
Yours? He hath an Original Right in them ; He 
is Their, True, Their Firſt Father'; You are only 
ſo in a ſubordinate Senſe 3 as One who by his Per- 
miſſion wzre an Inſtrumental Cauſe of Their Being. 
He is able to Provide for his own Family ; never 
fear it ; All Your Care without His Blefling is Vain 
and of no Significance while you Live; but though 
His Afliſtance be neceſfary to You; Yours is not in 
any degree ſo to Him. He will feel no Difficulty at 
all in Suſtaining Theſe Orphans, when You are ta- 
ken from Them. Every Condition, and all Times 
are equal to Omnipotence. And if You cannot 
queſtion His Power, Have You any pretence to 
doubt His Diſpoſition 2 You have daily Experience 
of This ; They Subſift by His Bounty, even now ; 
His Bowels are not lefs Tender than Yours; and as 
He is more truly and properly, fo is he a more, Infi- 
nitely more Aﬀectionate Father to Them , than 
Your ſelf are ; It is moſt abſurd to think, that You 
can either Do, or Wiſh better for Them, than He. 
Nay, if upon any other Conſideration ſuch an Imagi- 
nation could be endured, yet even common Experi- 
ence contradicts it. Do but obſerve the Circumſtan- 
ces of ſuch as ſeem-ro be left entirely upon Provi- 
dence 
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dence ; deſtitute of all Human Advantages ; and 
you ſhall find more thriving Men in the World, 
more that have been raiſed to great Honours, and 
eminent Poſts, and plentiful Fortunes, who have had 
nothing but His Favour, and their Own Induſtry to 
depend upon, than Others, who begun. upon good 
Funds, and thought They might reaſonably pro- 
miſe Themſelves much greater Succeſs. So particu- 
larly, fo viſibly, is He the Father of the Fatherleſs. 
But it may be you are afraid to venture into this 
dark Place all alone. Never trouble your ſelf ; 
you need not fear a Solitary Journey. That Road is 
always very. full of Company. There are abundance 
of Men, that Dye when you do; nay more than you 
can imagine, ſet out the very ſame Hour with You. 
To be ſhort, You are going to a place, where 
you ſhall be ſure never to grudge at the Loſs of this 
Life. For what room, what pretence can there be 
for any ſuch Diſcontent ? If a Man, who hath felt 
all the Troubles of Life, had it in his Choice, whe- 
ther he would live the ſame over again ; without all 
Controverſy he would refuſe it. And, if before 
one is firſt called into Being he could See and Know 
what he is going about, he would rather chuſe to 
ſleep ſtill in Non-entity. * Were People throughly ac- 
quainted with the Conditions, and Incumbrances of Living, 
0 body ( ſays a Wiſe-man ) would accept Life upors 
thoſe Terms. What ground of Diſfatisfaction then 
can occur to Them who have felt and ſuffered un- 
der Theſe? What Temptation can They have to 
wiſh a Second Torment, or to repine, that Their 
Firſt was not of a longer Continuance ? The Old 
Philoſophers fixed upon this Argument for Comfort, 
and thought it an irrefragable one. Either we are 
Nothing at. all after Death, or we are in a much 
better State than at Preſent ; and Either way we 


* Vitam-nemo acciperet, fi daretur Scientibus; 
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have Reaſon to be well Content to Dye, becauſe 
Either way Death puts an End to all our Suffering and 
Pain. © There is, I confeſs a great Alteration in 
© the Caſe, when we come to conſider the matter as 
* Chriſtians ; becauſe thus we are aſſured that there 
« is a State, infinitely Worſe than the moſt exqui- 
« ſite, and moſt durable Miſeries of this Life. But 
© then This is what we have fair warning of, and 
© may avoid if we pleaſe. A Chriſtian who Lives 
© as he ought, is better fortified with Arguments 
« againſt the Fear of Death, than any Other Perſons 
* can be; And They who will not Live fo, have no 
© reaſon to repine; for even thus, the ſhorter the 
« Life, the leſs Meaſure of Their Iniquities ; and 
© the Damn'd Themſelves would not wiſh to Live 
<« again, ,but upon a ſuppoſition, that they ſhould 
© Live better than before. But be that State to 
© which Death turns ſuch Men over never fo dread- 
*« ful, yet ſince this is a Miſery of their own making, 
« it comes not within the compaſs of our preſent 
« Argument, which only undertakes to ſhew, That 
© Death hath nothing formidable, ſo far as Nature 
* and Providence are concerned in it. And That 
comes to thus much, and no more. You came out 
of Death, that is, out of a State of Inſenſibilicy, 
into Life, a Scene of Buſineſs and Action; and 
this you did without any Horror, or Paſſion, or the 
leaſt Diſorder ; You are now going back again into 
the Former Condition of Sleep and Inadtivity. 
Travel then the way you came, with the ſame un- 
concernedneſs you did before. For after all, * bas 
mighty Calamity can it be to return from whence you came, 
and where you lay hid for many Ages? 

It may be the Gaſtlineſs of Death affrights you, 


becauſe Dying Perſons make but a very (ill Figure. 


© Reverti unde veneris quid grave eſt ? 
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"Tis true, You ſee their Countenance diſcompoſed, 
their Features diſtorted with Convulfions , and all 
their Body ſtruggling and labouring under Agonies 
and Pains. But all This is only that ngly Vizor, 
which (as I ſaid before) Death puts on to ſcare us; it 
is not Death it ſelf in its own Natural Viſage ; for 
That hath nothing of Horror or Deformity, but is all 
Quietneſs and Compoſure. We ſend our Senſes and 
Pafſions out to diſcover this unknown Land ; and 
They, like cowardly Spies, bring us an ill Report of 
the Countrey. They never penetrated far enough 
co get true Intelligence ; they ſpeak nothing of their 
own Knowledge, but make a Report only from the 
common Rumour of Ignorant People, and their 
own Fears. DEED 

But it ſnatches ſo many things away from Us, or 
rather it takes us away from Them; nay , takes us 
away from our Selves, removes us from all that we 
have been ſo long acquainted with, and accuſtomed 
to, and puts us in a State of Darkneſs and Horror ; 
ſuch as we have no knowledge of; and from ' this 
Condition of Light, ſhuts us up in Eternal Night ; 
In a word, It is our End, the Ruin, the Diſfoluti- 
on of our Perſons. Theſe are the cutting Conſide- 
rations, which Men aggravate to Themſelves, and 
magnify the terrible Ideas. To all which we may 
return a ſufficient Anſwer in one word ; by ſaying, 
That Death being the neceſſary Law and Conditi- 
on of Human Nature, from which there is no poſli- 


bility of an Eſcape ( as will be ſhewn hereafter ) it - 
is to no purpoſe to diſpute , or create theſe Uneaſi- 


neſles to our own Minds; and wretchedly fooliſh, to 
torment our ſelves with Fearsof a Thing,which there 
35 no getting quit of. Things that are doubtful and 
contingent may be a proper Object of Fear; but for 
thoſe that are fixed and irreverfible, we have nothing 
to do but to fit down , and expe, and prepare to 


meet them. But waving That, I rather chuſe - ob- 
crVe 
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ſerve at preſent, how extremely miſtaken thefe Men 
are in their Account; For the Matter is in very 
Truth, the dire& Reverſe of all the terrible Repre- 
ſentations theſe Perſons form to themſelves. For 
Death, inſtead of taking away from us all that is va- 
luable and dear, puts into our Poſſeſlion all we are 
capable of receiving ; Inſtead of taking us from our 
Selves , it enlarges us from our Confinement, and 
reſtores our Souls to perfe&t Liberty , and true En- 
joyment : Inſtead of locking us up in the dark , it 
ſers us in the cleareſt and brighteſt Light; and ſerves 
us as we uſe to deal by the beſt Fruits, when we 
take off che Skin, or Shell, or other Covering, that 
ſo we may ſee, and uſe them, and taſte their Natu- 
ral Excellence. It removes us out of a ſtreight, in- 
convenient Dwelling, from a Dark , and Rheuma- 
tick, and Diſeaſed Place , where we can ſee but a 
very little Spot of Heaven , and only receive Light 
by Reflection, and at a vaſt diſtance, throngh Two 
little Holes of our Eyes; into a Region of abſolute 
Liberty, confirmed and uninterrupted Health ; per- 
petual and inceſſant Light, a Sun that never ſets, 
and Endleſs Day without any gloomy Intervals : 
* A Place where our Faculties ſhall be enlarged, and 
all Heaven will diſplay it ſelf to us ; where we 
ſhall not only ſee Light , but dwell with it in its 
own proper Sphere. In a word, Ir delivers us from 
the very Thing we dread moſt, by making us Im- 
mortal, and putting a final and full Concluſion to 
that Death, which took place from the Inſtant we 
came into the World, and was finiſhed at our Paſ- 
ſage into Eternicy. + For the Day we have ſuch 


* ZXqualiter tibi ſplendebit omne Cceli latus. Totam Iucem 
ſuo loco prope totus aſpicies: quam nunc per anguſtiſſimas ocu- 
jorum Vaas procul intueris & miraris. 


+ Dies iſte, quem tanquam extremum reformidas, zterni na- 
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dreadful Apprehenſions of , as if it were to be our 
Laſt, is really our Firſt , the joyful Birthday into a 
Life, which can never have an End. 

We come now to conſider the Second Sort of Re- 
ſentment, which Men are affe&ted with, upon the 
account of Death; which is, Waiting for, and en- 
tertaining it with contented and chearful Minds, 
when it comes. This is indeed the Quality of a 
Good, a Gentle, and well-governed Spirit ; and the 
Practice of it is peculiar to a plain, eaſy way of li- 
ving ; and to Perſons, who, as they make the beſt of 
Life, and enjoy the Quiet of it, ſo know very well 
how to eſteem it as it deſerves ; but ſtill they make 
Reaſon the Standard of all their Aﬀections and Aci- 
ons; and, as they are well ſatisfied to ſtay here, fo 
they readily obey, when Providence thinks fit to call 
them out of the World. This is a Medium very juft- 
ly tempered, a Maſterly Greatneſs of Soul ; and ſuch 
an Indifference to all here below , as a Life of Re- 
tirement and Peace ſeems beſt qualified for ; and the 
Two Extremes between which it lies , are Deſiring 
and Dreading ; Courting and Running away from 
Death ; according to that of the Poet : 


* With Courage firm, and Soul ſedate, 
Attend the Motions of thy Fate ; 

£Zind whether Death be far or near, 

Live free from eager Wiſh, and anxious Fear. 


Now theſe Extremes, except there be ſome very 
particular and uncommon Reaſon to give them coun- 
tenance, are both of them Vicious and exceeding 
blameable ; and when I come hereafter to ſpeak of 
this Matter in its proper place, you will fee, that no- 
thing lefs than a very extraordinary Cauſe can render 


——__—_—————— 


* Summum nec metnas diem, nec ontes. 
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them ſo much as excuſable. To deſire and purſue 

Death is very criminal; for it is very unjuſt to throw 

away one's Life without a ſufficient Reaſon ; it is 

ſpightful to the World, and injurious to our Friends, 

to grudge them the longer Uſe and Continuance of 
a thing, which may be ſerviceable to them : Iris the 

blackeſt Ingratitude to God and Nature, thus to 

ſlight, and throw back again, the beſt and moſt va- 

luable Preſent they can make us; as if it were a Trifle, 

or a Burden, not worth our keeping : It favours too 

-. much of. Peeviſhneſs, and Pride ; and ſhews us hu- 

mourſome and difficult , when we cannot be eaſy , 

and bear the Lot that falls tro our ſhare ; but will 
needs quit our hands of the Station God hath called 
us to, when there is nothing extraordinary to render 
it cumberſome. And on the other hand, to fear and 
flee Death , when ſummoned to it, is an Offence 
againſt Nature, Juſtice, Reaſon , and every Branch 
of our Duty ; ſince Dying is Natural, Neceſlary, 

and Unavoidable ; Reaſonable and Juſt. 

'- Firſt, It is Natural; it is a part of that Great 
Scheme, by which the Order of the Univerſe is eſta- 
bliſhed and maintained, and the whole World lives 
and ſubſiſtss And who are We, that all this Regu- 
larity ſhould be broken, and a new Syſtem contrived 
in Our Favour? Death is really one of the Princi- 
pal and moſt Material Articles in the Conſticution, 
and Adminiſtration of this vaſt Republick ; and of 
infinite Uſe and Advantage it is, for determining 
the Continuance , and promoting a Conſtant Suc- 
ceflion of the Works of Nature. The Failure of 
Life in One Inſtance propagates it afreſh in a Thou- 
{and others. 


* Thus Life and Death ſucceſſive keep their round, 
Things dye to live, and by decays abound. 


* Sic Rerum Summa novyatur. 
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But, which comes nearer home, Death is not only 
a part of this Great Complex and Univerſal Nature 
but of thy Own Nature in particular ; and Thar 
every whit as eſſential a part, as that Birth which 
gave Thee Life. So that in cheriſhing an Averſion, 
and running away from This, thou attempteſt to flee 
from thy own ſelf. Thy Being is divided equally 
between Death and Life ; Theſe are the Two Pro- 
prietors, and each claims a ſhare, and hath an inde- 
feaſible Right in every one of us. Theſe are the 
Terms, upon which Thou wer't created, and Life 
was given with a Purpoſe, and upon Condition of 
being taken away ; rather indeed it was only lent, 
and, like all other 'Truſts or Debts, muſt be demand- 
ed back, and may be called in at pleaſure. If then 
the Thoughts of Dying diſcontent Thee , conſider, 
that the Hardſhip does not lye here ; but carry thy 
Reflections higher, and be concerned that ever thou 
waſt born. For, either there is no cauſe of Repining 
in either caſe , or elſe the Ground of all the Com- 
plaint lies in having lived at all. You had Neigh- 
bours Fare, and purchaſed Life at the Market Price z 
which is, The laying it down again ; no body hath 
it cheaper ; and therefore they who do not like the 
Bargain, and are loth to go out again, ſhould have 
refuſed at firſt, and never come into the World at all. 
Bur this is what Men, were they capable of ſuch a 
Choice, would never do, if their Fondneſs of Life 
be fo exceſſively great. The Firſt Breath you drew 
bound you faſt ; and all the Advances you made to- 
ward a more perfed& Life, were ſo many Steps to- 
ward Death at the ſame time. 


T Aſſoon as born we dye ; and our Live's End 
Upon its firſt Beginning does depend. Manil. Aſt. 4. 


+ Naſcentes morimur, finiſque ab origine pender. 


To 
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To be concerned then, that we muſt Dye ; is to be 
concerned that we are Men, for every one that is ſo, 
is Mortal. And upon the ſtrength. of this_Impreſ- 
fion it was, that a Wiſe Man, when the News of 
his Son's Death was brought him , received it with 
all the Sedateneſs and ſeeming Unconcernednels that 
could be, and only made this calm Reply ; 1 knew 
very well that my Child was Mortal. Since then Death 
is a thing ſo Natural, ſo 'Efſential to. all Nature in 
general, :and contributes ſo much.to the: Order and 
Well-being of the Whole World ; and: ſince it is 
likewiſe ſo to your own Being, and the Condition 
of That in particular, why ſhould you conceive-ſuch 
horrible Ideas, why hold it in ſuch irreconcilable De- 
teſtation ? In This you a& in contradiction to Na+ 
ture. I allow indeed; that the Fear: of Pain is very 
Natural,. :but I cannot admit the ſame- Plea for the 
Fear of Death. For how is it poſſible, that Nature 
ſhould. ever have infuſed into us a Principle of Ha- 
tred, -and Dread, againſt an Ordinance of her own 
Inſtitution, and ſuch as ſhe receives fach a mighty 
Benefit from the. due Execution of? And, as an in- 
conteſtable-Evidence, that ſhe does not fo, it appears 
plainly, that, where Nature works entire , without 
any Depravation or Reſtraint, there little or no Marks 
of this Paſſion are to be found. Little Children, for 
inſtance, and Brutes, who are not capable of being 
corrupted with Prejudice, are fo far 7 noon betraying 
any Fear of Death, that they meet irchearfully, and 
ſeem pleaſed to undergo ir. The Gay and Smiling 
Countenances of theſe Creatures are- enough to al- 
ſure us, that Nature does not teach us to fear Death, 
but. we learn That from ſome other hand. Burt all 
the Direction we have from Nature upon this occa- 
ſion, is, to expe and wait for Death; and when- 
ever it comes, to receive it with Submiſſion and 
Chearfulneſs, as conſidering, that it is of Nature's 


ſending, and expreſs appointment. 


VO Second- 
BY *%, * 
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I4. Secondly. Ir is neceſſary; a Sentence paſt for it, 
Neceſwry, and irreverſible 5 and Thou who diſtracteſt thy Soul 
with Fears; and bewaileſt this Fate of thine, art ſa- 
tisfied at che ſame time , that there is no poſhbility 
of avoiding it. And what more exquiſite Folly can 
a Man be guilty of, than the tormenting himſelf in- 
duftriouſly ; when he knows *tis to no purpoſe ? 
Where do you find any Man fo. ſturidly filly, to 
ſpend his Time and his Breath ——_— , and 
importunate Addreſies, to One whom he knows in- 
capable of granting , or inflexible and never -to be 
prevailed upon for his Requeſts ? Or to-knock eter- 

_ nally at a Door, that will not, cannot be opened ? 
And: What” 'more. inexorable , more deaf to all our 
Supplications, than Death ? If any Calamities be 
proper Objeds of Fear, they are- fuch as are barely 
Contingencies 3 which. may indeed., but. may not 
happen too. And Thoſe that are capable of Re- 
medy or Prevention , are fit'to. have our 'Fhoughts 
and- Care employed: upon them. But "Fhoſe that are 
fix'd, and. mutt come, ( which is the Caſe of Death ) 
we have nothing to do but to expect, and: to:provide 
for; and all that is to be.done with that which can- 
not be cured, is to fortify our Souls, and: reſolve to 
endure ir. The Ignorant and Inconſiderate fear and 
flee from Death 3 The Raſh .and Fool-hardy courts 
and purſues it; The Wiſe. Man. waits its Approach, 
and is ready to follow and obey the Summons ; but 
neither runs. away from 'it, nor advances to meet 
it. | But certamly our Lamentations are. very Idle: 
and Extravagant, where they. are ſure to. do no 
Good ; and fo are our Anxieties and Fears, where 
there are no means of Eſcape. * You muſt bear, and. 
ot complain, when the thing 1s unavoidable. 'Fhe Be- 
: San, xii, haviour 'of David was really very prudent ; and:an 


* Feras, non culpes, quod vitari non poteſt. 
admi- 
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eain,, how God wotild pleafe' to difpoſe of him'; he 
faſted, and wept, becauſe he did nor know, whethet 
his Prayers might be heard, and God' would be gra- 
cious in letting the Child live: But as fooh as he 
underſtood it was dead , he changed his Courſe ; 
becauſe alt Hopes of that Kind were then paſt: Life 
could not-be recall'd ; nor his Tears and goon 
Humiliations be of any farther uſe in' this Caſe. 
E know well enough, that fooliſh People have a Re- 
ply ready for all this. They will cell you, chat 
when a Thing is beyond all Remedy, it is then the 
fitteſt Obje& of our Grief; and, that our Concern 
is at no time ſo ſeaſonable, as when we cannot be 
better than we now are. But This is the very Ex- 
treinity of Senſleſsneſs ; this compleats, nay doubles 
the Folly. It is moſt truly faid , * That the greateſt 
Madneſs a Man can poſſibly be guilty of , is to ſtruggle 
and fret himſelf, when be foes aid knows all he does is ini 
vain. Since then the Matter now before us is ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſo unalterably fix'd , ſo' per- 
featly unavoidable, it is not only to: rio miatiher 
of piirpoſe to torrent our ſelves with the” fear of 
it ; but, if we would take right Meaſures; and rake 


— 


* Scienter fruſtra niti extreme dementiz eſt. 


by any 
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any Profit of this Conſideration , our Method muſt 


be, to make a Virtue of Neceflity ; and if this grim 


Gueſt will come, to put on all our good Humour, 
and prevail with our ſelves to Teceive him decently, 
and bid him welcome. For the beſt thing 'we can 
do is to. be beforehand with him.” Tt would bet- 
ter become Us to make ſome Adyances, and meet 


Death, than ſuffer It to overtake Us ; and to lay 


hold on That, than to be ſurprized and apprehended 
by It. | | Rx. 
Thirdly. TIt-is highly agreeable to Reaſon- and Ju- 


ſtice, that Men ſhould dye. For what.-more rea- 


ſonable., than that every. thing ſhould come to 
the-place of its Final Reſt, -and be ſafely depoſited, 
where no. new Change , . no freſh Removal awaits 
it? If Men are afraid of arriving at this Long 
Home, they ſhould not move towards it, but ſtand 
ſtill, or go back again, or Jt out of the Road : 
But none of theſe are in their Power to do. What 
more reaſonable again , than that you ſhould go 
off this Stage of the World, and make room for 
new Actors, and a new Scene, as your Predeceſ- 
ſors made room for You ? .If you have plaid your 
Part well, you go off with Applaufe, and 'That 
ought to content you ; If you have enjoyed your 


- Self and the World , you have had a good Enter- 


tainment, enough to Satisfy and Feaſt your Appe- 
tite ; and therefore you onght to riſe from Table 
in Good Humour. If you had not the Wit to 
make the beſt of Life, and all its Advantages ſlipt 
through your Fingers ; what Loſs do you ſuſtain 
in parting with it 2 What would you do with 
it any longer ? If you could be truſted on, till 
the Talent would lye unimproved. Obſerve to this 
purpoſe the Reaſoning of the Poet. - ( 


—f 


- And with a Quiet Mind go take thy Reſt ? 
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s If Nature ſhould begin to ſpeak, 
And thus with loud Complaints our Folly check ; 
Fond Mortal, what's the matter thou doft ſigh ? f 


Why all theſe Fears, "becauſe thou once muſt dye, 
And once ſubmit to ſtrong Mortality ?. 

For if the Race thou haſt already run - 

Was pleaſant ; if with Foy thou ſat ſt the Sun 
If all thy Pleaſures did not paſs thy Mind, 

As through a Sieve, but left ſome Sweets behind ; 
Why doſt thou not then like a Thankful Gueſt, 
Riſe chearfully from Life's abundant Feaſt, 


CLYNg 


But if all thoſe Delights are loſt and gone, 

Spilt idly all, and Life a Burthen grown ; 

Then why, fond Mortal, doſt thou ask for more, 
Why ftill deſire t' increaſe thy wretched Store, 
And wiſh for what muſt waſte, like thoſe before? 
Nor rather free thy ſelf from Pains and Fear, 
And end thy Life, and neceſſary Care ? 


Creech, Lucret. 


CCC OOO 


” PIR 


* Denique fi vocem Rerum Natura repente 

Mittat, 8& hoc aliquoi noſtram ſic increpet ipſa ; 
Quid tibi tantopere eſt, Mortalis, quod nimis zgris 
LuQtibus indulges ? quid mortem congemis, ac fles ? 
Nam i grata fuit tibi Vita anteaQa, priorque, 

Er non omnia pertuſum congeſta quaſt/in vas 
Commoda perfluxere, atque ingrata interiere, 

Cur non, ut plenus Vitz conviva, recedis, 


 Zquo animoque capis ſecuram, Stulte, quietem ? 


Sin ea, que frucus cunque es, periere profuſa, 
Vitaque in offenſu' eſt ; cur amplius addere quzris, 
Rurſum quod pereat male, & ingratum accidat omne ; - 
Nec potius Vite finem facis, atque laboriz? ' _ 


Lucretius, Lib. TIL. 


Sf But 
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ſuch as weſhould always be ready to pay down upo 
the Nail, wheneve it ſhall be called in again ; and 
He who is the Owner and Giver may Demand it 
the very next Hour. How then can yon Argue 
againſt the Condition of Your own Obligation ? 
ns can You falſify Your Truſt, and Ad againſt 
our Engagement, and Your Duty ? It is moſt un- 
reaſonable to Shuffle and Flinch, and Kick againſt 
theſe Pricks ; becauſe by Death you eaſe your 
ſelf of a mighty Charge and Trouble ; You make 
up your great Account, and pay in that vaſt Sum, 
for which you ſtood reſponſible, and which, while 
in your Cuſtody, was liable to great Loſs and 
Hazard. Dying is a general thing; Every Body 
does it, And can You take it Il not to be Ex- 
empted ? Do You expect to be the Single Inſtance, 
the Sole Reſerve from Univerſal Nature; to Enjoy 
a Privilege by your ſelf; a Privilege never yet ſeen 
nor heard of in the Warld? What unparalle}'d 
Folly and Preſymptuous Madnefs is This ? Or why 
ſhould Yau be atraid co go where all the World 
goes, where you will find innumerable Millions of 
Men, who have taken up their Reſidence befare 
you come, and whither you will be followed by as 
ou a Number afterwards? How ſingular an Af- 
ectation is this.2 Death is equally certain to All ; 
and therefore it- cannot be Unreafonable, nor Un- 
juſt, with'reſpe& ta You ; for Equality js the firſt 
conſtituent part of Equity ; and no Man will be 
forgotten or oyerlook'd in this Diſtribution. 


” i 
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* In the ſame Road All travel on, 

By All alike the ſame dark Fonrney muſt be gone. 
Our Blended Lots together lye, | 
Aingled in one common Urn 


Sooner, or Later, out they fly, &C. 
ITId. Miſcell. 


The Third Reſentment I mentioned upon this oc- 
caſjon is the Contempt of Death, -and This is a 
Mark of a Brave and Generous Mind ; This fre- 
quently proceeds from exalted Judgment , and 
{trength of Reaſon, and is more peculiarly the Vir- 
tue of a Publick Characer, Elevated Fortune, and 
a Life full of Difficult and Weighty Afﬀairs. For 
to Perſons in ſuch Circumftances, many Accidents 
may happen, for which no Man ought to ſcraplte 

ing ; and feveral Proſpedts preſent themſelves, of 
Things ſo valuable, that they deſerve to be preferred 
even before Life it ſelf. Let Other matters ſucceed 
how they will, This at leaſt is a conſtant Rule ; That a 
Man ought always to be fonder, and have a greater 
Regard for Himſelf, than for a Life led in hurry and 
publick Buſineſs ; which ſhews him, as it were, al- 
ways in a full Theatre , and expoſes him to the 
View and Cenſure of all the World. He muſt conſi- 
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I6, 
Contempt 
of Death 
Good, if 
upon a 
Good Ace 
count. 


ſider himſelf, not only as a SpeRacle, but as a Pat- , 


tern to Mankind ; and remember, That One of the 
Incvmbrances of Honour and Dignity, is a neceſſa- 
ry Obligation to ſhine brighter than Common Men; 
to render his Virtue more conſpicuons to -thoſe be- 
low him ; and: to do Things exemplarily Good and 
Great, though it happen to be ar the Expence of 


— yY 
—_— 


”T” 


* Omnes eodem cogimur, Omnium 
Verſatur Urna: Seritis, ocyus 
Sors exitura, &c, Horat, Od. 3. Lib. 11. 


T 4& All 
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All that the World calls Dear. Toſuch Perſons many 
times the ſame Methods of ſafety are denied, which 
private Men might make uſe of, without any re- 
fletion upon their Prudence, . or their Duty. They 
muſt by no means ſuffer any diminution of their 
Honour ; but when driven to a pinch, muſt- Riſque 
and Sacrifice their Lives, and truſt the Event to Fate. 
The Great Man, who cannot command himſelf ſo 
far as to Deſpiſe Death, is not only made thereby 
incapable of doing any Gallant and eminently Good 
Action, but he lays himſelf open to more than ordi- 
nary Dangers, by this Timorous Spirit and Behavi- 
our ; and Thoſe too, ſuch Dangers, as threaten 
molt, what requires his beſt care to preſerve. For 
while his great Concern is to preſerve his Perſon, 
and ſee that Life be under Covert ; his Duty, his - 
Honour, Virtue and Probity lie naked and expoſed ; 
and run a mighty hazard for want of Courage to 
Protet and Stand by them. The Contempt of 
Death is in effe& the very Principle, to. which the 
Boldeſt and moſt Renowned Exploits are owing ; 
the moſt daring Attempts, whether in Good or Ill 
Deſigns. He that hath Conquered the Fear of 
Death, hath nothing more left to terrify him ; He 
hath it in his Power to do what he pleaſes; and may 
at any time make himſelf Maſter of Another Man's 
Life, becauſe he is already Maſter of his Own. And, 
as this Contempt is the true Source of Generoſity. 
and undaunred Firmneſs in Action ; fo is it likewiſe 
the very Spirit and Life, that quickens and ſupports 
that Reſolution from whence they proceed. Hence 
Calmneſs, and Conſtancy, and Perſeverance, All the 
Free and Bold Determinations, by which Virtue 
hath expreſſed her ſelf; the Noble and Admired 
Sentences uttered by Celebrated Perſons, when re- 
duced to extremity of Danger and Diſtreſs : Such 
as ſhine in Story, give laſting Characters to their 
Authors, and tranſport the Reader with a 
an 
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and Delight; a very few of which, becauſe they 
_ occur to my Mind, I take the Liberty to inſert 
ere. 

Helvidius Priſcus, having received a Meilage from 
the Emperor Yeſpaſian not to appear in the Senate z 
or, if he came, ftrialy prohibiting him to interpoſe 
his Opinion in a Debate, which was to be moved 
there; ſent back word, That his Character of a Se- 
nator r:quired his Attendance, and he ſhould not re- 
fuſe his Summons ; -neither ſhould he, when There, 
balk any thing that became him ; bur, if called upon 
to give his Judgment, would diſcharge his Conſcience, 
and deliver his Senſe of the Caſe freely, and with- 
out Fear or Reſerve. The Emperor provoked with 
what he thought Inſolence in this Reply, ſent a Se- 
cond Meſlage, threatning to put him to Death, if 
he opened his Mouth ; To which he returned thus ; 
Sir, ſaid he, Did I ever tell the Emperor that I was Im- 
mortal ? His Majeſty, T ſuppoſe, will do his Pleaſure, and 
I will take care to do my Duty; It is in His Power te put 
me to Death Unjuſtly, but it is in my Own to Dye Virtuouſly 
and Gallantly. The Lacedemonians, when Philip of 
Macedon, Father of Alexander the Great, had entred 
their Country with his Army, received a terrible 
Meſſage from him , Threatning what Severity he 
would uſe them with, if they did not court his 
Friendſhip, and ſend to make Terms with him. To 
which one Brisk Fellow Anſwered in behalf of the 
whole Republick, What Harm can thoſe Men ſuffer 
who" are not afraid of Death? And . upon another 
Diſpatch from Philip, telling them, That he would 
break all their Meaſures, and prevent the Deſigns 
they had formed in their own Defence ; The An- 
{wer was, How, Sir, what break all our Meaſures ? No, 
Sure you will not pretend to hinder us from Dying ? T vis 
is a Projett which you cannot Defeat. Another, when 
his Opinion was asked, What courſe a Man could 
take to live Free and Eaſy, reſolved the Doubt thus, 
That 
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That all other Methods were ineffeual, except that 
One of Deſpifmg Death. We read of a Young Boy, 
who was taken Captive and Sold for a Slave, and in 
Diſcourſe with his Patron who had Bought him, 
Sir, ſays he, Tou ſhall now ſee-what a purchaſe you bave 
T ſhould certainly be much to blame, and guilty of great 
Folly, ſhould I ſubmit to Live in Slavery, when my Li- 
berty 1s in my own Diſpoſal, and I can retrieve is when [I 
pleaſe : And with that he threw Himſelf down 
from the Houſe top, and was. daſhed to pieces. 
While a Perfon was deliberating with himſelf in 
deep perplexity of Thought, whether he ſhould quit 
this Life, or not accept that Deliverance, but be con- 
tent to tug on ſtill under the weight of a very heavy 
Calamity, which then oppreſſed him ; A Wiſe Man 
told him, That in His Judgment the Matter under 
Debate was very {mall and inconſiderable. © For, What 
*is it, fays he, to Live ? Thy Slaves, nay thy Beaſts 
©2nd Cattel Live ; but to Dye like a Man of Honour, 
©and Integrity, and Wiſdom - to leave the World 
© with remarkable Conſtancy and Courage, This in- 
©deed is a thing of moment, and worth Studying 
* for. Toconclude this Argument; and to crown it 
with the moſt complete and ſabftantial Confiderati- 
en that can poflibly belong to it ; Our moſt Holy 
Religion owes more of its Succeſs. in the World, and 
more of its Effet upon Men's Hearts and Lives, to 
this fingle Principle of getting above the Fear of 
Death , than to any other Human Foundation 
whatſoever : No. Man: can be an excellently Good 
Chriſtian, whois not Reſolute and Brave ; and up- 
en this Account we find, that our Great Maſter, who 
beſt underſtood: the Temper of his own Goſpel, 
does inſiſt upon taking up the Croſs ; Hating and 
Defpiſing Life for his fake ; not Fearing Men who 


car only deſtroy the Body, and the like 5 which are 


bur other Expreflions for the Contempt of Death ; 
Theſe he inſilts upon, I fay, as frequently, as ear- 
neltly, 
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neſtly, as upon any ather Duty , or Article of Re- 
ligion whatſoever. 

Now we muſt underſtand, That there are many 
Counterfeits and Falſe Pretences to Bravery upon 
this Occaſion z a great many People , : who look 
big upon the matter, and would fain perſuade the 
World, nay perhaps are perſuaded Themſelves, That 
they Deſpiſc Death, and yet are in truth afraid of ic. 
Thus ſeveral People will tell you ; They do not va- 
lue Life; They would be content, nay glad co leave 
the World ; but the Ceremony and Proceſs of Dy- 
ing is what They cannot away with. Others again, 
while in perfe& ſoundneſs of Health and Judgment, 
can think of Death without any Impreflions of 
Horror ; nay have, as They imagine, ſettled their 


| Minds fo, as to bear the Shock of it Firm and Un- 


moved ; and Some have gone farther yet, and re- 
ſolved to make it their Chaice, their own Ad and 
Deed, This is a Farce very often played ; infomuch 
that the Soft, the Luxurious Hehogabalus himſelf had 
a Part in it; and made Sumptuous Preparations, 
that his Death might be as Pompous and Expenſive, 
as his Life had been. But when Theſe Mighty Men 
of Valour have come to the Puſh , their Hearts have 
failed ; and either Couragg was wanting to give the 
Blow, or they have repented of ſuch Hardineſs 
for Raſh Heat and Folly ; ( as Lucius Domitius parti» 
cularly, who after he had Payſoned himſelf, was 
ſorry for what he had done, ) and would fain have 
Lived, when it was tqo late. Others turn away 
their Heads , draw their Cap over their Eyes , and 
dare nat look Death in the Face; They think of it 
as little as they can ; ſteal upan it , and plunge in 
all on the ſydden ; They ſwallow it down like un- 


palatable Phyſick ; and haſten to ger to the End of 


that bitter Potion which goes againſt their Stomach. 
To this purpoſe is that ſaying of Ceſar, /Thar the 
Shorteſt Death is the Beff 5 and that of Pliny, _ 4 

| Sudden 
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Sudden and Speedy Diſpatch is the greateſ# good Fortune, 
that can happen to Man in this State of Mortality. Now 
no Man can truly be ſaid to have Refolution and 
Courage, ſuch as is above the Fear of Death, who 
is afraid of- facing, and coming up to it; who dares 
not meet, and undergo it with his Eyes open, and 
his Thoughts and Senſes about him. Thus we know 
ſeveral have done, and therefore this is no Roman- 
tick Excellence, above - the Power or Capacity of 
Human Nature. Thus did Socrates particularly, who 
had Thirty days time to chew: the Cud, and digeſt 
the Sentence pronounced againſt him ; and yet, af- 
ter all this Foreſight and Conſideration, Dyed with- 
out the leaſt Diſorder or Paſſion, without any 
Change in Countenance or 'Temper ; without any 
ſtruggle or ſign of Reluctancy ; in the moſt Calm, 
Compoſed, Chearful manner, that you at any other 
time can ſuppoſe a Man in. Thus did Pomponius 
Atticus, and Tullius Marcellinus, thoſe Two Gallant 
Romans; and Cleanthes the Philoſopher, who Dyed all 
Three almoſt alike. For, reſolving to Faſt Them- 
ſelves to- Death , that ſo they might get rid of a 
very painful Diſtemper, that had made Life a Bur- 
then; and finding their Abſtinence to prove the 
Beſt Phyſick, and, inſtead of Killing them, to Cure 
their Diſeaſe ; They would not deſiſt , even upon 
this Recovery ;3 but Finiſhed their Deſign ; and 
took great Satisfa&tion in Obſerving the gradual De- 
cays of Nature; and by what Steps and Methods 
Death gained ground upon them. Among Theſe 
Fearleſs Men we may reckon Ortho and Cato too ; 
who, after reſolving to Kill Themſelves, and all ne- 
ceſſary Preparations made in order to it, juſt as 
they were going to put their Deſign in Execution, 
took a ſound ſleep. Thus preſerving their Spirits 
from any Diſorder or Confuſion, which the Pro- 
ſpe of Approaching Death was no more able 


to caſt them- into, than any trifling little Accident 
in 
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in Human Life, would Diſcompoſe a Man of Tem- 
per and Judgment. | | 
The Fourth Quality is' the Aﬀecion of a Great 
and Generous, a Firm and Reſolute Mind ; which 
hath been often, and with general Approbation 
practiſed, by Perſons of unqueſtionable Magnani- 
mity, and eminent ;Piety. But then they have re- 
ſtrained this commendable. Deſire of Death to Two 
particuJar Caſes. ' _. | 
The Firſt of Theſe, which ſeems moſt agreeable 
to Nature, and upon that account may juſtify ſuch 
a Deſire, 'is a Life of extreme Calamity and Diſtreſs, 
of perpetual Uneaſineſs, and exquiſite Pain ;3 Or an 
Apprehenſion of ſome Death more Scandalous , 
more Torturing., more Inſupportable , than That 
which at preſent they ſhould undergo; In a word, 
a Condition fa Deplorable, that there is no place 
left for Hope, no poflibility- of Remedy or Redreſs. 
Then Death is deſired as a fure Retreat, and quiet 
Harbour from the Waves and Storms of' a trouble- 
ſome Life; the Beſt and moſt effequal Relief for 
weary and waſted Nature; the only Refuge and 
Support of Slaves haraſſed and ill Treated ; and, as 
the Caſe then ftands, the ſupreme Happineſs a Man 
is capable of. It is, I own, an Argument of Weak- 
neſs and Littleneſs of Soul, to ſink under Misfor- 
tunes ; but it is as ſure an Inſtance of Folly, to 
cheriſh- and be fond. of them. And, in my poor 
Judgment, it is high time to Dye, when (all Cir- 
cumſtances fairly computed, there is a great deal 
more Evil than Good in Living. For, as throwin 
away one's Life raſhly and inconſiderately is A 
Nature, fo likewiſe is the taking pains to Preſerve 
it to our own Lofs ; and chuſing to Live in Miſery 
and Torment. When therefore Providence hath 
reduced us to ſuch a lamentable Condition as This, 
God will not ſure be Angry, that we wiſh a Re- 
leaſe. Some Perſons have run the Point ſo high, 
as 
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as to tell you, Thar Merr ought to Dye to avoid che 
Pleaſures-and Temptations, which are highly agree- 
able to Natufe ; And if fo, how much ſtronger and 


' ttfore cogent afe the Reafons for avoiding Pain atid 


Grief "this' way, which 'are of all things in 'the 
World the moſt contrary to Nature? There are; 
in all Appearance , feveral Incidents in Life, worfe 
and much more formidable than Death © Such 
as a Man. had better Dye than. continue under 
raany Circamftances , in which, if it were lefc to 
any Wife. Man's Choice , he would infinitely rather 

uit the World, than ftay longer in it ; So far is 

ife it ſelf from being a ſufficient Compenſation for 
all the Evils poſſible to be endured in it. Hence it 
was, that when Artipater threaten'd' a great many 
terrible thirigs , and fevere Revenge upon the' Zace- 
demonians Refuſal , if they did' not fubtit prefently, 
and comply with the Termis he ſent them ;. They 
replied, © That he did not yet drivethem to abfotute 
© Neceflity ; for if the Sufferings he threatned were 
© worſe than Death;. they would. chufe That, as the 
© more deſirable of the Two: And it is a Saying uſual 
with the Philofophers, © That a Wiſe and' a Good 
© Mari lives as long as it is fithe ſhould, and nor as 
long as pofſibly he cari ; Which is the Care of thoſe 
only who facrifice their Virtue, their Reputation, their 
every Thing that is moſt. valuable and dear, to 
lengthen out their Term, and gain, though it be 
but a little Refpir from Death. 

Again. Death.is much more at Command, and'in 
our Diſpoſal than Life is, or can be; There is but 
One Paſſage into the World, and.our Entrance in- 
ro-it muſt be affiſted by the Will of Others 5 Our 
Ways out. again are Infinite, -and our Departure 
hence needs no Conſent , but our Own : And the 
more chearful and contented we are at our leaving 
ir, the more becoming and reputable is our Exit. 
We may want Lands and Revenues ſufficient to 

main- 
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maintain us while Living, but no Man can want 
enough to receive him when Dead ; This is a Free- 
hold, which neither Poverty nor Prodigality can 
alienate. No Man is fo deſpicable , but he may 
have the Life of any other Man at his Mercy ; no 
Place fo ſecure, none fo ſtrong, as to be inacceflible 
to. Death ; for as the Tragedian obſerves molt truly ; 


* Through all the ſpacious Trafts of Air, Seas, Land, 
Death, Onmipreſent Death is ſtill at hand. 

The numerous 1lls, that wretched Mortals wait, 

Kind Heawen with Pity ſaw, and did create 

This ahways near, this ever ſure Retreat. : 
Courage and Strength, Wiſdom and Virtue, All 

To Vice and Cowardice a. Prey may fall : 

The. Buſe and Weak may take our Life away, 

The Strongeſt can't. detain,. or force its Stay. 

The Privilege of Eſcape none can. refuſe, 

Death hath Ten thouſand plain and. eaſy Avenues. 


The moit valuable Preſent , that Nature hath made 
LS; and That which really renders all. the Com- 
plaints we utter in-qur melancholy Moods without 
Excuſe ,. is, the Truſting us with the Outlets of 
Life , and: leaving the Keys in our. own hands. 


© Why then ( Vain Man). doſt thou find fault with 


* the World? It detains. Thee not. If thouliveſt in 
* Uneaſinefs, thank thy. felf, thy own Cowardice is 
* to. blame for it : For he: that hath but the Reſolu- 
* tion to Dye, needs no. more to ſet him free, and: 
© perfect his; Deliverance. 

The Second: Caſe, wherein the Deſire of. Death 
15 moſt practicable and maſt commendable, is purely 


_— 


- * Ubjique.Mors eſt; optime hoc cavit Deus ; 
Eripere Vitam nemo non homini poteſt, 
At Nemo Mortem. Mille ad hanc Aditus patent. 
Senec. Thebais Aft. 1. , 
Reli- 
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Religious ; when Men have entertained ſuch ſtrong 
and lively Apprehenſions, and thoſe Apprehenſions 
have kindled f{uch eager Wiſhes, of a Future State, 
that Death is longed for with great Impatience; be- 
caufe This. is: look'd upon as a Gain and mighty Ad- 
vantage; the Seed from whence a Rich Crop ſhall 
ſpring up to a better Life ; the Paſſage to the Seats 
of Bliſs, and Inlet to Full and Perfe& Happineſs ; 
the Storehouſe where We and all our Earthly 'Trea- 
ſures are ſafely depoſited, to be produced: with vaſt 
Improvement at the Reſurre&tion. Theſe are Things 
of that Moment and Infinite Value to us, that a firm 
Belief and ſtedfaft Hope of them is very hardly con- 
ſiſtent with the Fear and Loathneſs to dye : For 
ſure, if this Principle were purſued through all its 
Conſequences, the Effect muſt needs be, to make us 
diſſatisfied wich Life, and. weary of being confined 
here ſo long, and at fo great a diſtance from our 
Happineſs : Life upon theſe Terms ſhould be. barely 
ſupportable, but Death our Choice, and the Obje&t 
of our Love and Deſire: .To ſuch Men, Living muſt 
needs be a 'Toil, and a Burden; and Death an Eafe 
and/ Refreſhment , after much: Suffering, and hard 
Labour: ' St. Pau!s' Declarations and Wiſhes. would 
then be in the'Hearts and Mouths of all Good Men. 
T deſire to be diſſolved and to be with Chriſt, which 4s far 
better. To-me-to dye is Gain, And, Oh wretched Man, 
who ſhall deliver me from the Body of this. Death ? Of 
ſuch Efficacy, I ſay, in alt. Reaſon muſt theſe Ex- 
pectations be,. when duly cheriſhed: and 'enforc'd : 
And I cannot but acknowledge thoſe -Reproaches 
upon ſome Philoſophers and Chriſtians, both Anci- 


ent and Modern, to have a great deal of Juſtice in 


them ; whom Men called Hypocrites, and Publick 
Impoſtors. For what better Notions can be enter- 
tained of Perſons profuſe in the Proofs of an Im- 
mortal State, and in the Glorious Commendations 


of a Bliſs inexpreflible in the Life to come; and yer 
at 
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at the ſame time, Pale and Shivering for Fear, de- 


| clining Death by all poflible Means, and trembling 
atthevery Mention of its Approach ; though this very 
Thing, to which they are ſo exceeding averſe, is 


confels'd to be the Paſſage into their ſo much admi- 
red Eternity ; the only Method of purting them in- 
to actual Poſſeflion of thoſe Joys, the very Hope 
and Reverſion whereof they pretend to value above 
this whole World ? 

The Fifth and laſt Particular mention'd upon 
This Occaſion, is only a Putting in execution that 
which was mention'd before ; For what is Dying by 
one's Own hand, but the Gratification and Accom- 
pliſhment of a Man's Deſire of Death ? This in- 


deed hath at firſt bluſh a good fair Appearance; and 


ſeems to proceed from Virtue , and Greatneſs of 
Spirit : And certain it is, that the Allowance and 
the Practice of it hath been both Frequent and An- 
tient. Many Inſtances -of this kind live in Story, 
Perſons eminently Great, and Good ; of almoſt 
every Countrey , and every Religion. Greeks and 
Romans, Egyptians , Perſians, Medes, Gauls, Indians ; 
Philoſophers of all Seats, nay Fews too; as is evi- 
dent from the Fa of old Razias, who hath the Ho- 
nourable Character of The Father of his Ceuntrey given 
him, and is conſtantly mentioned with Commen- 
dation of his Virtue: Another Inftance the ſame 
Hiſtory gives us likewiſe in thoſe Women under the 
Tyranny of Antiochns, who after they had Circum- 
ciſed their Children, caſt 'Themſelves down headlong 
from the Wall with them. Nay, not only Fews, 
bur Chriſtians too.; witneſs thoſe Two Holy Wo- 
men, Pelagia and Sophronia, Canonized for their Pie- 
ty and Courage; the former of which, with her 
Mother and Siſters, caſt her ſelf into a River, that 
by drowning they might eſcape the Rudeneſs and 
Violence of the Soldiers; and the latter ſtabb'd her 
{elf, to prevent the outragious Luſt of the Emperor 
| Maxen- 
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' Maxentius. And, as if ſingle Perſons were not ſuffi- 
cient to juſtify this Practice, we have whole Cities 
and Nations giving rg to it by their Exam- 
ple. Thus did the Citizens of Capua, to avoid being 
taken by the Romans ; thus did Afaps and Numar- 
tia in Spain upon the ſame account. Thus the Abi- 
deans, when hard preſſed by Philip; and a City of 
the Indians, when Alexander had encamped againſt 
it. This hath likewiſe had the yet more Authentick 
Approbations of Laws and Publick SanRions ; and 
{cveral Commonwealths have not only permitted , 
but recommended, and in ſome Caſes brought it in- 
ro a Cuſtom ; as Marſeilles heretofore , the Iſle of 
Cea in the Negropont, and ſome Northern Nations, in 
articular; where the Publick Juſtice regulated the 
Fimes, and the Methods of doing this. Nor is it 
only upon Precedents, that the Favourers of this 
Opinion do rely , but they think it abundantly ſup- 
ported by Reaſon ; and particularly , that ſeveral 
Arguments of Weight may be deduced from the for- 
mer Article to juſtify it. For, ſay They, if a Deſire 
and Willingneſs to dye, be not Allowable only, but 
Commendable too ; if we may Wiſh and Pray for 
a Releaſe; if we may put our ſelves in the way of 


it, and be glad whenit is offered ; why may we not” 


Give this Relief to our Selves ? Is the Deſire it ſelf a 
Virtue, and the Execution of that Deſire a Sin ? 
What is permitted in the Will, why do you call for- 
bidden in the A&2? That which I may be pleaſed 


with from Another hand, why ſhould I be condemn- 


ed for from my Own ? Indeed why ſhould I waitthe 
tedious Approach of that from other means, which 
I can at any time give to my ſelf ? For is it not 
better to A in this Caſe, than to be purely Paſlive? 
Is it not more Manly and Generous to Meet Death, 
than lazily to fic (till and attend irs Motions 2 The 
more Voluntary our Death is, the more like a Man 
of Honour. Again ; What Law does this oftend 


againſt ? 
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againſt ? There are Penalties indeed ordained for 
Robbers and Pick-pockets, but. is any Man liable to 
them for taking his Own Goods? By the ſame Rea- 
fon the Laws againſt Murder do not concern Me. 
They provide for every Man's Security againſt the 
Inſults of Others ; they tye my Neighbour's hands 
from taking My Life,and Mine up from taking His ; 
becauſe this is ſuppoſed to be an Ae of Violence, 
and want of Conſent in the Sufferer makes it an In- 
jury ; but what is all This to the purpoſe, or how 
does it render a Man guilty , who voluntarily and 
deliberately takes away his own Life? Theſe are 
the Principal, I think indeed, the Whole of thoſe 
Arguments commonly alledg'd in Defence of this 
Practice ; but then there are Others a great deal 
more Subſtantial, and more Obligatory , that uſe to 
be produced for the Contrary Side of che Queſtion. 


; Firſt then. As to Authorities, This Practice, how- 
ever countenanced by ſome , but very few States in 
compariſon , hath yet been abſolutely difallow'd, 
and condemned by the Generality of Mankind; and 
not only by Chriſtians , but Fes too , as Fo;ephas 
ſhews at large, in the Oration he made to his Offi- 
cers in the Cave, at the Taking of Fotapara. By 
the Generality of Philoſophers and Great Men, as © 
Plato, and Scipio, and Others ; who all impute this 
manner of proceeding to a Defe&, rather than any 
Sufficiency of Courage ; and reproach it, not only 
as an Act of Cowardice, misbecoming a Brave Man, 
but of Heat and Impatience, unworthy of a Good 
Man. For what can we fay better of it, than that 
This is skulking and running out of the way, to 
hide one's ſelf from the Inſults of Fortune? Now 
a Virtue that is vigorous and ſtanch, will be fure to 
ſtand its ground : Diſtreſs and Pain are ſo far from 
making it flinch, that they feed and cheriſh, and ex- 
alt it ; it lives, it grows, it triumphs by them. There 
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is certainly greater Firmneſs of Mind expreſs'd in 
bearing and making an Advantage of one's Chain, 
than in breaking it to pieces , becauſe it keeps us 
confined, and ties us faſt to ſome Uneaſineſſes: And 
all conſiderate Men muſt allow, that Regulus ſhew'd 
infinitely. more Gallantry than Caro. 


* The Baſe, when wretched, dare to Dye; but He 
Is Brave indeed, who dares to Live in Miſery. 


+ If the Crack'd Orbs ſhould ſplit and fall, 
Cruſh him they might, but not Appall. | 
| Sir R. Fanſhaw. 


Nay, theſe Men ought to be accounted Infamous, 
and treated as Deſerters. For no Man can anſwer 
quitting the Poſt he is order'd to , without the ex- 
preſs Leave, and freſh Orders of the Superior Offi- 
cer, who placed him there. We are by no means 
put into the World upon our own account alone ; 
and therefore Perſonal Calamities muſt not put us 
upon an Ad of ſo great Injuſtice, as the ſquandring 
away That, in which Others have a Right, as well 
as We; nor yet are we Maſters of our ſelves, but 
under the Diſpoſal and Direction of a Lord who 
hath a Right Paramount. 

Thus you fee what Arguments are generally 
brought on either ſide ; but if we ſet the Confidera- 
tions of Duty and Religion aſide, and take the Li- 
berty to ſpeak - the Senſe of mere Nature in the 
Caſe, the Reſolution ſhe would come to ſeems to be 
This: That Men ought not to enter upon this Laſt 


* Rebus in Adverſis facile eſt contemnere Vitam : 

Fortiter Ile facit, qui Miſer efſe poteſt. Martial Lib. xi. Ep. 57. 
+ Si fraQtus illabatur orbis, "8 
Impavidum ferient ruinz. Horat. 0d. 3. L. 3 
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and Boldeſt Exploit ,. without ſome very extraordi- 
nary, and moſt prefling Reafon to induce them z 
that ſo it may be, what They call, making a Decent 
and Honourable Exit. Every flight Occaſion, every 
little Pett, or croſs Accident, will not juſtify Men's 
falling out with the World ; and therefore, They are 
certainly in a great Error, who pretend that a ſmall 
Excuſe will ſerve to quit Life, ſince there are no 
very Weighty Arguments to perſuade our keeping it. 
This is highly ungrateful to Gcd and Nature, when 
ſo Rich a Preſent is ſo much lighted and underva- 
lued ; It is an Argument of great Levity, and be- 
trays a great deal of Moroſenefs and Ill Humour, 
when we quarrel and break Company upon every 
ſlender Provocation. But indeed there is ſomething 
to be ſaid ( though that ſomething is not enough ) 
for a very Urgent and Weighty. Occaſion ; ſuch as 
renders Life a perpetual Torment, and the Thoughts 
of continuing in it inſupportable; ſuch, for Inſtance, 
as I mentioned formerly', Long, Acute, Exceflive 
Pain, or the certain Proſpe&t of a very Cruel and 
Ignominious Death. And upon this account, the ſe- 
veral Perſons that I am going to name , how fa- 
vourably ſoever Story hath repreſented their Beha- 
viour, do by no means ſeem to havea Plea ſufficient 
to Juſtify, no, not ſo much as to Excuſe a Voluntary 
Death. Such are Pomponins Atticus, Marcellinus, and 
Cleanthes, who after they had begun the Proceſs, re- 
ſolved to finiſh it, merely beans they would avoid 
the trouble of having the whole Courſe to begin and 
go through again: For, what Apology foever might 
be made for the delivering themſelves from a Pain- 
ful Diſtemper , yet when that Pain and the Cauſe 
of it were removed, they lay under no farther Tem- 
ptation to be out of love with Life; and a bare Poſ- 
ſibility of the Diſeaſe returning, was a Conſiderati- 
on much too remote. The Wives of Petus, and 


Scaurus, and Labeo, and Fwulvius the intimate —_— 
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of Auguſtirs , of Seneca, and a great many more, 
were as fantaſtically fool-hardy ; when they killed 
Themſelves, either to bear their Husbands Company 


out of the World, or to invite Them to go with 


them. ' So likewiſe Cato and others, who were dil- 
contented with the Evenc of their Undertakings, 
and the Chance of War; and choſe rather to dye . 
by their own hands, than to fall into their Enemy's ; 
n6twithſtanding theſe Enemies were ſuch, as gave 
them no juſt ground to fear any barbarous or dil- 
honourable Treatment from them neither. The 
ſame Cenfſure will fall upon Them., who-murder'd 
themſelves, rather than they would be beholding to 
one they hated, for their Lives ; or lye at the Mer- 
cy of an Ill Man; as Gravims Silvanus, and Statias 
Proximus did, after Nero had given thera his Pardon, 
Nor are They leſs to blame, who run into the Shades 
of Death, to hide themſelves from Shame, and co- 
ver the wy 5s of ſome paſt Diſhonour or Miſ- 
fortune ; ſuch as Lucretia after the Injury ſhe had 
ſuffered from Tarquin ; and Spargopiſes, Son to Tomy- 
ris the Scythian Queen, and Boges Commander under 
Xerxes; the former, becauſe he could not bear being 
Priſoner of War to Cyrus ; the other for the Loſs of 
a Town taken by Cimon the 4thenian General, Nor 
They, who could not endure to ſurvive a Publick 
Calamity , though nothing extraordinary had befal- 
len Them in particular; ſuch as Nerva the Great 
Lawyer, 7ib;ns Virius at the Taking of Capua, and 
Tabellivs at the Death of the greateſt part of their 
Senators, inflicted by a Roman Officer. And leaſt 
of all can thoſe Nice and Delicate People excuſe 
tremfclves, who chuſe to dye , becauſe they are 
cioyed with Lite, and weary of repeating the Same 
Things over again. Nay, I muft go farther yet. 
For it 15 by no means ſufficient , that the Occaſion 
be very Important, and full of Difficulty ; unlefs it 
be Deſperate, and paſt all Remedy too ; for nothing 
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leſs than Neceſlity ought to be pleaded here ; and 
This ſhould be the Laft Reſerve , the Only Eſcape 
from Extremity of Misfortune. Upon this Account 
Raſhneſs, and Deſpondency, and anticipating one's 
Fate , and Giving all for Loſt is always exceeding 
blameable ; an Inſtance whereof we have in Brutus 
and Caſſius, who, before there was any occaſion for 
it, put an End to their own Lives, and with Them 
to all the languiſhing Remains of the Liberty of 
Rome, which was committed to , and depended en- 
tirely upon Their Protection. For, as Cleomenes tru- 
en Men are under an Obligation to uſe Life 
rugally,and to make it go as far as poflibly they can ; 
nay, not only to contrive , that it may laſt as long 
as 15 poſſible, but that it may be uſeful to 'the very 
laſt, For a Man may diſcharge himſelf of this 
Truft ac any time ; and when Things are at the very 
worlt that they can be, This Remedy is what no 
Man can be at a loſs for. But we ſhould wait for 
better Days, and try whether the hand of our For- 
tune will not mend upon us. * Many a Man, as Se- 
neca obſerves, hath outliy'd his Executioner. TFoſephus, 
and a great many. beſides, have followed this Advice 
to excellent good purpoſe ; and Matters, when in 
all human probability deſperate and loſt, have wheel'd 
about, and taken a quite different Courſe, to the 
mighty Surprize, as well as Advantage, of all that 
were concerned in them. 


+ Good unexpeFed, Evils unforeſeen, 
Appear by Turns, as Fortune ſhifts the Scene : 
Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain, 
| Then fall ſo bard, they bound and riſe again. 
| Ar. Dryden. 


* Aliquis Carnifici ſuo ſuperſtes fuit. | 
+ Mulra Dies variuſque labor mutabilis evi 
Rettulit in melius, Virg. Anne, TI, 
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In this Caſe a Man of Honour and Virtue ought to 
act toward Himſelf, as he ſhould in fighting, toward 
his Adverſary ; To be always upon his Guard ; to 
parry and ward off. the Blows with all the 'Art and 
Skill one hath, to weary him out, and make good 
one's own Party ; but never to Kill, except the ne- 
ceſſary Defence of one's ſelf require it, and till 
Matters are brought to the very laſt Puſh. | 
Secondiy, There is no Queſtion to be made, but 
it is infinitely more Virtuous, and more Commen- 
dable, to endure patiently, and ſupport our ſelves 
with firm and immoveable Conſtancy to the very 
End, than to ſink under the Load, and tamely flee 
before the Calamity. For ſuch a Yielding betrays 
Weakneſs and Cowardice. But, becauſe Perſeve- 
rance, like Continence, is a Grace not given equally 
to All, nor is every Man alike able to receive it ; 
the Queſtion before us at prefent will be, Whether 
upon Suppoſition of ſome Great Evil, Inſupportable 
for the Quality , and paſt all Hopes of Remedy or 
Recovery ; ſuch as is likely enough to ſubvert and 
beat down all our Reſolution, and Irritate our Minds 
to ſome very wicked Paſlion ; ſuch as Diſcontent , 
Deſpair, Murmuring againſt our Great Lord ; Whe- 
ther, I fay, in ſuch a Caſe, it might not be more 
expedient, or at leaſt more excuſable , to deliver 
one's felf by One Reſolute A, from ſuch Dread- 
ful,” ſuch Vicious Conſequences , while our Under- 
itanding is perſet and undiſturb'd; than by a 
Cowardly Delay to expoſe our ſelves to the Danger 
of being vanquiſhed by the Temptation , and ſo 


_ ruined to all Eternity ? Is it not better to quit the 


Field, than to Sacrifice one's ſelf by obſtinately 
franding one's ground ?. This perhaps is a Courſe, 
which in ſome very Nice and Difficult Exigencies, 
Reaton and merely Human Prudence might adviſe ; 
and accordingly ſome, who pretended to be great 
P.joforhers, have practifcd it, in different Countries ; 
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ſo that the Opinion ſeems to have been pretty fa- ' 


vourably received. The Stoicks do not ſtand upon 
ſo much Ceremony, but give Men leave to diſlodge 
and pack off, whenever they are diſpoſed to it ; as 
we may colle& from Seneca and others. The other 
' Philoſophers are ſomewhat more reſerved, but They 
allow it too ; provided a Man can give a good rea- 
ſon for his proceeding thus. Theſe are the Notions, 
and Determinations of the Schools 'of Philoſophy 
and Human Reaſon ; but That of Chriſt teaches us 
much otherwiſe. For the Chriſtian Religion admits 
no reaſon to: be ſufficient in this Caſe, nor ever 
diſpenſes with any Circumſtances whatſoever. The 
Truth and Wiſdom of God abſolutely condemns all 
ſuch Officious and Voluntary abandoning of our 
Poſt ; and never ſuffers us to ſtir from our Duty, till 
we are regularly diſmiſs'd , by the ſame Authority 
which placed us in it. No Man's own Inclinations 
are ſufficient, nor can the doing it of his own head 
bear him out in this matter. So that whatever hath 
been ſaid in this Chapter , which may ſeem in any 
degree to adviſe Men to Patience and Perſeverance, 
and to propoſe This, as the better and more eligible ; 
though , in the Philoſophical Senſe, it be only re- 
commended as Good Counſel ; yet in a Religious 
one, it hath the force of an abſolute and indiſpen- 
ſable Command. 


Beſides we may add , That it is an Argument of 


very great Wiſdom, for a Man to know and di- 
ſtinguiſh rightly, which is the proper ſeaſon for Dy- 
ing ; and to lay hold on that Opportunity, when 
put into his hands. For every Man bath a Critical 
juncture of this kind, in which Virtue and Honour 
call ; which Some by being over-haſty Antedate, 
and Others as much too ſlow let ſlip through their 
Hands. Both theſe DefeRts, though ſo contrary in 
the Operation, yet proceed from the ſame Princi- 
ples; which are a mixture of Weakneſs, and of 
Cou- 
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Courage : But the Misfortune is, That even Mag- 
nanimity it ſelf, -without Diſcretion to Temper and 
Dire& it, will not ſecure a Man's Character. How 
many Perſons of juſt Renown, and once unble- 
miſhed Honour, have yet had the Unhappineſs of 
ſurviving their Reputation-z and from an Intempe- 
rate Fondneſs of Life, for the ſake of ſome poor 
little addition to their Days, have abſolutely Sullied 
and Eclipſed their former Glories, followed all 
their Credit to the Grave, a good Name Murthered 
and Buried by their Own Hands ? The wretched re- 
mainder of their time hath retained not the leaſt 
Tincure or Reſemblance of what went before; but 
the Scandal of Their Age, compared with the Ho- 
nours of their earlier Years, looks like ſome wretch- 
ed old Clout, tack'd to ſome very Rich and Beauti- 
ful Garment. And who would patch up Life at 
this Odious Deformed rate ? It is with This, as with 
Fruit ; there is a Critical Seaſon of gathering it from 
the Tree. If you let it hang too long, it putrifies 
and grows Inſipid ; and the longer you ſpare it, the 
worle it is; and if you pluck it too ſoon, the loſs 
is as great in the other Extreme ; for then it is 
Green and Sowr, and good for nothing for want 
of kindly Ripening. + 

Many Eminent Saints have with great Induſtry 
declined Dying, upon conſideration of their great 
Uſefulneſs, and the mighty Advantage the Publick 
would receive from their Surviving ; and this too, not- 
withſtanding the certain Proſpect of their own Pri- 
vate Gain 1n leaving the World, And when a Man 
can exchange ſo much for the better, it argues great 
Charity, to be content to Live. This St. Paul de- 
{cribes to be his own Caſe, ( Phil. I.) And there is 
more than Men commonly think of Reſignation in 
that Old Saying, If my longer Continuance be for the 
Benefit of thy People, I refuſe not the toil of Living. Si 
Populo tuo ſum neceſſarius, non recuſo Laborem. 

Peath 
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Death appears to us under divers Shapes ; and the 
manner of Men's undergoing it, is vaſtly different ; 
ſome of the ways of Dying are more eaſy, and ac- 
cordingly the Figures and Idea's of it much leſs dif- 
mal and frightful, than Others. But when all is 
done ; the Difference of theſe Forms, is like that of 
Faces; and the Preference given to them depends 
chiefly upon Humour and Fancy. ' So far as I am 
capable of Judging, Of all Deaths which are uſually 
termed Natural, That is the Gentleſt and moſt Sup- 
portable, which proceeds from a gradual Weaknels, 
and Stupefaction of the Parts : And of All that. are 
Violent, That ſure-is moſt eligible, which is quick- 
eſt in Execution and Diſpatch, and is leaſt thought 
of before-hand. Some indeed are fond of making 
their laſt A& Exemplary, a Pattern to Others, and 
a Commendation to Themſelves ; by the Proofs they 
give the World of Courage, and Wiſdom, and 
Steadineſs of Mind at their laſt Hour ;. But This is 
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rather to have a regard for Other People than One's 


Self ; and a Syrope6e of a Vainglorious Humour, 
which is greedy of Fame, even at the Moment we 
Expire ; and reproaches Us with Vanity, rather than 
brings any real Advantage to Mankind in common. 
Now Dying is not an A& of Society, but of One 
ſingle Perſon ; and therefore the Rules for Regula- 
ting our Behaviour in it are Perſonal. At ſuch a 
time a Man hath enough to do, to mind his own 
Buſineſs ; and the Thing he is chiefly obliged to at- 
tend, is to Comfort pre | Support himſelf in this laſt 
great Conflict, without troubling himſelf with the 
Afﬀairs, or the Cenſures of other People ; for he is 
that very Moment putting himſelf out of the Do- 
minion of Common Fame, and going to a Place, 
where what the ſurviving World ſays will neither 
reach nor concern him. That, in a word, is the 
Beſt Death, which is moſt Private z where a Man 
hath greateſt opportunities of Recolle&ing himſelf, 

and 
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and going out of the World Quietly, without any 
troubleſome Attendance or Obſervation. The uſual 
Ceremonies of our Friends and Relations being by, 
and giving Their Aſliſtance in the laſt Struggles of 
Life, is exceeding Troubleſome and Inconvenient ; 
One Diſturbs your Sight with an Object that ha 
better be away ; Another your Ear with ſome Im- 
pertinent Diſcourſe; a Third your Mouth by forcing 
upon you ſome fruitleſs Medicine or Suſtenance ; 
and All together Croud, and Confound, and per- 
fealy Stifle the Dying Man. Then their Tears, 
and Groans, and Lamentations, are more Torment- 
ing than all the reſt ; if they be Real, and proceed 
from Aﬀection and Concern, they melt one down, 
break one's Courage and Reſolution, and cut one to 
the very Heart : If they- be Formal only, and pur 
on for Decency or Deſign ; they raiſe one's In- 
dignation, - and provoke a very unſeaſonable Paſſion 
in the very midſt of Agonies and Conyulſions. Se- 
veral very Conſiderable Perſons have been fo ſenſible 
of this Inconvenience, that they have. contrived in- 
duſtriouſly, to Dye at a diſtance from their Relati- 
ons, on purpoſe to be out of the way of it. ' And 
ſure That which moves many People to deſire 
the contrary, is very ridiculous, For what can be 
more Childith and Senſleſs, than to pleaſe one's ſelf 
with moving the Compaſlion of Friends and Ac- 
quaintance ; and be proud that a great many People 
expreſs a tender Concern for what we Endure ? We 
cannot but commend Firmneſs of Mind, and a 
Hardy Virtue in encounitring Misfortunes 5; We ex- 
hort our Friends to it, when it is their Own Caſe, 
and upbraid them with Weakneſs , if they take it 
too tenderly ; and yet this very Virtue we hate, and 
accuſe as inhuman and wanting in Aﬀection, when 
the Calamity is Ours. Then They who were for- 
merly chidden for refenting their Own, ace reproach- 
ed, if they are not afflicted , and do not perfectly 
| ſink 
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fink under Our _— We condemn their Com- 
plaints for what they feel ; and yet we cannot al- 
low them ſo much as to be patient under what = 
only ſee. This is unjuſt, unreaſonable, and fooli 
to the laſt degree. And certainly a Wiſe Man when 
ſick, ſhould be very well content art leaſt, if not 
much better pleaſed , with the Compoſed Counte- 
nances, and reſigned Behaviour, of all the Friends 
that afliſt in his Excremities. 


CHAP. 


ol 
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The maintaining a True and Uninterrupted 
Tranquillity of Spirit, which is the very 
Crown and Glory of Wiſdom : And the Laſt 
Head of this Book. | 


Quiet and Contented Mind is the Supreme 
A Good, the utmoſt Felicity Man is capable of 
in This World. This is that Rich and Noble, in- 
deed that ineſtimable Treaſure, which the Wiſe 
Men of Old with ſo much Labour and Application 
ſought after ; the Fruic of all their Travels, the End 
of all their Studies, the Sum and Complement of 
all their Philoſophy ; and This is the very Reward of 
all the Pains, and the Crown of all the Wiſdom, 
co which I am now Inſtituting my Scholar in this 
Treatiſe. But This, like other Excellencies, is fre- 
quently miſunderſtood ; and therefore to 'prevent 
any ſuch Errors at preſent, I muſt firſt acquaint you, 
That the Quiet I now ſpeak of, does by no means 
conſiſt in a Retreat from the Noiſe and Clutter of 
the World, Leiſure from Buſineſs, Time at Com- 
mand, no Cares to diſturb one ; a Delightful, Nice, 
and uninterrupted Solitude, full of Eaſe and Plenty ; 
or in a profound Negle& and Oblivion of what is 
done Abroad : Were this the Caſe, what an infinite 
Number of happy Perſons ſhould we have ? Care- 
leſs and Idle Women, Slothful and Inſignificant 
Fellows, Cowards and Coxcombs, the Senſual and 
Z.uxurious, would have this Blefling at Command. 


For if want of Thought aad Buſineſs give a Title 
ro 
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to it, Theirs is indiſputable ; and what the Wiſe 
aſpire afrer, and think a Prize ſufficient for a 
whole Life's Study, Theſe attain to by a much eaſier 
way. This then is the firſt Principle we ore to 
g0 upon, That Moultiplicity of Buſineſs, or Having 
nothing to do, neither of them conſtitute or deſtroy, 
take from or contribute to, the Tranquillity we are 
now ſpeaking of. But This is a Decent and Beauti- 
ful , a Gentle and Mild , an Equal and United, a 
Firm and Pleaſant Compoſure of Temper. Such a 
Steadineſs of Mind, as neither Buſineſs nor Leiſure, 
neither Proſpercus nor Adverſe Fortune, no Turn of 
Time or Chance can diſturb or change, exalt or de- 
preſs. For This is the Property and * Charater of 
true Tranquillity , Newer to be ſhaken ; but to continue 
immoveable, and unconcerned; always in humour, 
and always the ſame. 

The next Conſideration upon this Occaſion , 1s, 
By what Methods a Man may riſe up to this Sedate- 
neſs and Elevation of Soul ; how we ſhall attain ; 
and when attained , how we ſhall preſerve, and 
maintain our ſelves in it. And for This we need on- 
ly refreſh our Memories, with what hath been al- 
ready delivered in this Second Book : For They are 
the Rules, by the Obſervation and careful Practice 
whereof we may hope to gain our Point. And 
therefore, for the Reader's Eaſe and better Conve- 
nience, I will here very briefly repeat the Subſtance 
of them. They conſiſted, you remember, of Two 
ſorts. . Firſt, Such as either carry off, or prevent all 
thoſe Qualities, that are Obſtructions to our Im- 
provement in this Happineſs. And 2dly, Such as fur- 
niſh and adorn the Mind, with ſuch Virtues as tend to 
the Increaſe and Conſervation of it. Thoſe Things 
that are apteſt to hinder, or to diſturb the Eaſe and 


* Vera Tranquillitas non concuti, 
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Quiet of the Mind ; are Popular Opinions , and 
Common - Prejudices, which, notwithſtanding they 
have made themſelves almoſt Univerſal, are yer, 
for the moſt part, Falſe and Groundleſs ; and a Man 
would wonder, which way Notions could get ſo 
much Credit, which have fo very ſmall a Stock of 
Argument to ſet up upon. The next Impedimenc 
to be removed ariſes from our Paſſions and Deſires, 
for Theſe indulged quite ſpoil and break our Tem- 

er ; they make us Nice and Squeamiſh ; Humour- 
ome and Difficult ; and Theſe are Qualities utterly 
inconſiſtent with Contentedneſs : Now Theſe Paſſ- 
ons and Appetites are kindled and put into motion, 
by the Two <contrary forts of Events, which we 
call Proſperity and Adverſity ; for They are the 
Winds and Storms, that ſwell and diſorder the Soul, 
and make all within foul Weather, and a troubled 
Sea. The laſt thing to be remedied is that mean 
and narrow-ſpirited Captivity of Thought, by which 
the Mind ( that is, the Judgment and the Will, ) is 
Chained down like a Slave to his Galley, or cramp'd 
up like a Beaſt with his Yoke, to ſet Forms, parti- 
cular Opinions, and Local Cuſtoms. Now the firſt 
thing a Man hath to do, is to knock off all theſe 
Fetters, and break through ſuch unreaſonable Ty- 
ranny and Confinement ; to ſet one's Mind at large, 
aſſert our native Liberty, and reſolve to be at our 
own diſpoſal. To entertain free, extenſive Noti- 
ons of things ; and be Open and Univerſal, Inqui- 
ſitive and Diſcerning, enlarging our Studies and our 
Idea's, and ranging through all the ſpacious Plains 
of the World and Nature in general. For a Wiſe 
and Happy Man muſt anſwer that Deſcription ; 
* Born for the Publick, conſidering this whole World as 


— — 


* In commune genitus, mundum ut unzm domum ſpeQans, 
toti ſe inferens mundo, & in omnes ejus a&tus contemplationem 
ivam mittens, | 
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one Common Houſe and Family, concerning himſelf with 
all the parts of it, and employing his Contemplation upon 
every thing that paſſes there. 

When the Platform is. thus cleared of Rubbiſh, 
and the Ground prepared, and ready to begin upon, 
the next thing in order is to lay the Foundations ; 
"and thoſe are Two, An entire ſubſtantial Probity of 
Mind, and The Fixing one's ſelf in ſuch a Calling 
or Condition, as our Nature, Circumſtances, and 
other Qualifications have fitted us for. The Mate- 
rials, with which this Building muſt be carried up, 
and wherein both the Strength and Beauty of it 
will conſiſt, are. theſe that follow. The Firſt and 
Principal is, True Piety ; whereby a Man Con- 
templates Almighty God, not with a Soul full of 
Horror and Amazement, but with a Mind full of 
Purity, with Freedom and Delight, with profound 
Reſpect, and fervent Devotion. For God is the 
Abſolute, the Univerſal Lord and Governor of all 
Things ; and, though his Nature and Eſſence be nei- 
ther viſible to our Senſes, nor fall within the Com- 
prehenſion of onr Underſtandings, ſo that we are 
not able to give our Selves, or Others, an exact and 
perfe& Account what He is in Himſelf; yer it is 
our Duty to Acknowledge and Confeſs Him ; to 
pay him all poflible Honour, and Homage, and 
humble Adoration ; to Serve Him Zealouſly, and 
with our whole Heart; to entertain becoming 
Thoughts of his Providence and PerfeQions ; to 
Hope and Truſt in Him for all manner of Good, 
from the Being who is Goodneſs in the Abſtract ; 
to apprehend nothing of Evil or Injury from Him 
but be aſſured, if any thing we reſent as ſuch, hap- 
pen to us, it is the Effet of our own Provocations 
and Follies, and moſt juſtly inflicted. In the next 
place, Simplicity and Integrity in Converſation muſt 


be added, Conformity without troubleſome and un-. 


neceſlary Scruples to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the 
: Place 
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Place where we dwell ; Living without Hypocriſy 
or Diflimulation, Dealing Fairly and Above-board, 
no Crafty Reſervation or Diſguiſe, but to ler our 
Words and Actions ſpeak our Heart ; and the inmoſt 
receſſes of our Soul be thus laid open to God and 
the World. This is another Character given of a 
Wiſe Man; That he * Spreads his Conſcience, as it 
were, and expoſes it to Publick view, Lives and Ads con- 
ſtantly, as if all Mankind were Conſcious of what he 
does, and bath a preater Rewerence for Himſelf than for 
the Obſervation of Others, He that Manages himſelf 
thus, can never want Encouragement to do well, nor 
powerful Reſtraints from doing otherwiſe. Then fol- 
lows Moderation, which muſt extend to All Perſons 
and Things; our Selves, and All that can be any 
way concerned or converſe with Us ; our Thoughts, 
and Words, our Deſigns, and Actions, muſt All be 
regulated by it. For Moderation is the Original 
and Source, the - Nouriſher and Cheriſher of Tran- 
quillity ; by This we learn to lay afide and to de- 
{piſe all Pomp, and Shew, and vain Superfluities ; 
to bring our Defires within their proper compaſs ; 
to keep them under Government, and to content 
our ſelves with a Competent proviſion, ſuch propor- 
tions of every thing as our Occaſions require, when 
really and rightly conſidered, without any of thoſe 
Imaginary Wants, which we are apt to form to our 
ſelves: And thus Diſpoſed we come to like, and be 
very well pleaſed with our preſent Condition, not 
envious of other People's Enjoyments, not fond of 
Change. How much all this conduces to Happineſs 
and Tranquillity, a very flight Refle&tion will ſerve 
to convince us: For when Moderation hath thus 
furled the Sails, The Storm , when ir blows hard, 


—— 


Conſcientiam ſuam aperiens, ſemperque tanguam in publico 
vivens, ſe magis veritus quam alios, 
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hath leſs to faſten upon ; and cannot do us any Da- 
mage comparable to that we ſhould ſuffer, if our De- 

| ſires were enlarged, and the Sheet let fly to the 

_ Wind. By thus contracting our ſelves, we are for- 
tified againſt every Accident that might Shock or In- 
jure us; we bear our Minds up above all manner of 
Fear ; deſpiſe all the Afſaults of Fortune, and the 
Malice of Death it ſelf ; looking upon that, as the 
period of all our Sufferings ; a kind Friend which 
takes us out of the way from infinite Calamities, 
but creates not, nor expoſes us to any one. Thus 
alſo the Wiſe Man is deſcribed. * One that deſpiſes 
all thoſe things which are the Plagues and Torments of 
Human Life ; above the reach of Accidents , without 
Anxiety, without Fear, without any kind of tender or 
troubleſome Concern, Thus a Man muſt ſecure Steadi- 
neſs of Mind, and a good Agreement with himſelf ; 
he muſt look for his Satisfa&tion in his own Breaſt; 
Live Eaſily, and have no Diſputes, no Trouble 
within ; but keep all there Peaceable, and Cheartful 
Rejoycing and Congratulating with one's own 
Mind ; and Dwelling, as we call it, at Home, with 
full Contentation, and a ſort of Self-ſufficiency ; 
ſuch as is highly Neceſſary and Commendable, fuch 
as nothing but Wiſdom can give, and without whici 
neither It, nor the Happinet: it propoſes for our Re- 
ward, can poſlibly ſubſiſt. + No Body but the Wiſe 
Man is pleaſed with his own Condition. All Folly in a 
little time grows ſick of it ſelf; No Man is Happy, who 
does not think himſelf ſo. 


REI nn_——_—_ 


* Contemptor omnium, quibus torquetur Vita : ſupra omnia 
om contingunt” acciduntque eminens; Intrepidus, Impertur- 
atus. 


+ Niſi Sapienti ſua non placent. Omnis Stultitia Jaborat . 
faſtidio ſui, Noa eſt þeatus, eſſe ſe qui non purcat, 
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In a word. To this Compoſition of an. Eaſy and 
Quiet Mind Two Ingredients are EI_y re- 
quiſite. The Firſt, and indeed the Chief, is a Clear 
and a Good Conſcience; which does inſpire Men 
with wonderful Strength and Aſſurance , and is a 
mighty Stay, and Defence, and Support in all man- 
ner of Contingencies. But yet This, as mighty as 
it is, will not ſingly be a ſufficient Defence ; for 
ſometimes the Tempeſt is ſo exceeding fierce and 
ſtrong, that all the Innocence in the World is not 
able to bear up againſt it. How often do we ſee 
very good Men in very grievous Calamities; deje&- 
ed and at a loſs? Nay, our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf 
mentions ſome Tribulations of his foretelling, which 
ſhould endanger even ſeducing the very Ele. To 
This therefore we muſt add One more , which is 
Strength of Mind, and Natural Courage ; and of 
this too it muſt much more be allowed, that It alone 
is by no means ſufficient for our purpoſe. For the 
Force of Conſcience is prodigious , and almoſt un- 
conceivable ; Ic ſtares us in the face, haunts and 
dogs us with guilty Remorſe , makes us betray, ac- 
cuſe, and turn Enemies to our ſelves; and for want 
of other Evidence to convie us, it compels us to 
inform, and give Teſtimony of our own Crimes. 


* For why muſt Thoſe be thought to *[cape, who feel 
Thoſe Rods of Scorpions, and thoſe Whips of Steel, 
Which Conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with Rage controuls, 
And ſpreads amazing Terrors through their Souls? 

Not ſharp Revenge, nor Hell it ſelf can find 

A fiercer Torment, than a guilty Mind. 


It draws our Inditment, Arraigns, Tries, Condemns, 
and puts us to Death: So difterent are the Parts ir 


* Occultum quwztiente Animo tottore flagellum. Juv, Sar. 13. 
acts, 
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ads, and yet ſo dextrous and powerful is it in ſup- 
plying the place of Adverſary, Witneſs, Judge, and 
Executioner, that we need no other. No Covert 
can do the Ill Man's buſineſs, fays Epicurus ; for let 
it be never ſo cloſe, yet he can Never think him- 
ſelf ſafe ; for Conſcience will be ſure to diſcover 
him to Himſelf, and that Diſcovery will always re- 
preſent, and ſometimes create Danger, 


+ Though Bribes or Favour ſhall aſſert his Cauſe, 
Pronounce him guiltleſs, and elude the Laws, 
None quits Himſelf, his own impartial Thought 
Will damn, and Conſcience will record the Fault. 
This firſt the Wicked feels - ——— 


So that upon the whole matter, let a Man be never ſo 
Holy and Good, yet at the ſame time, if he be in his 
own Temper Timorous and Faint-hearted; and again, 
leta Man benarurally never fo ſtout, and a ſtranger to 
Fear, yetif he benot a Good Man, and his Conſcience 
cannot ſpeak Peace to him ; neither the One, nor 
the Other of theſe Perſons will ever be capable of 
this happy Tranquillity of Spirit, this Perfection and 
Fruit of Wiſdom, which we are at preſent treating 
of. There muſt be a Friendly Correſpondence , a 
Mutual Afiſtance of Both ; and They, in whoſe 
Souls both meet together, are qualified to do Won- 
ders; and ſuch are the moſt Eminent Perſons, 
which we find renowned in Story for Great and No- 


ble Actions , and Intrepid Behaviour in Times of 


greateſt Trial. Such were Epaminondas , Cato and 
Scipio in particular, whoſe Unconcernedneſs in Dan- 
ger and Death is admirable. Theſe two Romans, 
when publickly accuſed, put thoſe very Perſons, who 
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preferred the Complaint againſt them, to the bluſh ; 
and made them betray their Shame to the whole A\- 
ſembly. They gained over the Judges to their ſide, 
and ſtruck all the Audience fo, as not only to win 
their Favour , but to raiſe their Admiration. And 
all this only with that aſtoniſhing Unconcernedneſs, 
and Equality of Mind , which appeared in their 
Carriage ; for the Character Livy gives of Scipio, and 
the reaſon of his voluntary Exile afligned there, is, 
That he had a heart too big, too generous, to know how to 
be treated hike a Criminal , or deſcend ſo low as complying 
with the Cuſtom of defending his own Innocence by a for- 
mal Apology *. 


_ * Major animus ac Natura erat, quam ut Reus eſle ſciret, & 
ſubmittere ſe in Humilitatem cauſam dicentium. 
Tit, Liv. Hiſt, Lib. 38. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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Book II. Chap. 5. Page 116. Sed. 2. 


N Imagination, which, © to thoſe who think Sacrifices to 

* have been of human Invention ” ſeems to have been 

the Greund of all that way of Worſhip. I have, in the 

rendring of this Paſſage, added thoſe words, © To 

thoſe who think Sacrifices to have been of human 
Invention, ” not ſuppoſing it at all proper, to let the Sentence 
run in general Terms, when the Matter affirmed here by our 
Author 1s, ( to ſay the leaſt of it, ) ſo very diſputable. And ac- 
cordingly I beg the Reader's Leave to detain him a little upon 
ehis occaſion, while I lay before him the miſtake of our Author, 
in theſe Two particulars, with Relation to Sacrifices ; The Firſt 
whereof is deſigned to ſhew, that Sacrifices were not at all of 
Human Invention Originally, The Second, That- ſuppoſing 
them to have been ſo, yer this Superſtivious and Falſe Imagina- 
tion of a God taking delight in the Sufferings and Calamines of 
his Creatures , does not ſeem to have been the Foundation of 
them, but rather Other Notions of the Deity, of a very diffe- 
rent kind from This, LV 


Firſt then, I deſire it may be conſidered, Whether -Sacrifices 
were Originally of Human Invention at all ; which they muſt 
needs have been, to-;juſtify Monſieur Charron's Opinion of their 
proceeding from an Erroneous and moſt unbecoming Idea of 
God, entertained in the Minds of Ignorant Men. This indeed 
hath been a Point upon which Learned Men have differed in all 
Ages, and very great Authorities it is to be confe{s'd there are on 
both Sides. The Learned Reader, who hath the Leiſure and 
Curioſity to inform himſelf how this matter ſtands, may ſee 
che variety of Judgments, and the Ground of them, -in the ſe- 
veral Commentators. upon the _—_ and Eighth Ch:pters of 
h 4 Gene/-., 
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Geneſis, where the Sacrifices of Abe! and Noah are mentioned ; 
Or if that be too Laborious to compare Expoſitors, T'wo of our 
Learned Countrymen will help him to a ſhort and full ColleQi- 
on of whar can be ſaid for that fide, which aſſerts the Human 
Invention of Sacrifices. Dr. Outram, 1 mean, in his Book, De 
Sacrificijs. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. De Sacrificiorum Origine. And Dr. Spencer 
in his Treatiſe de Legibus Hebraorum, Lib. 3. Diſſert. 2, Cap. 4+ 
De Ratione & Origine Sacrificiorum Patriarchalium. 


It would be too great an Expence both of the Reader's time 
and my own, as well as improper for the nature of an Adver- 
tiſement, to lay down at large all that is uſually argued on both 
ſides of the Queſtion. The ſum of it may be reduced within a 
narrow Compaſs ; and therefore I ſhall with all poſſible Brevity, 
mention the Arguments of Thoſe, who maintain the Human 
Invention of Sacrifices, together with the Reaſons which I con» 
ceive may perſuade the Contrary rather, and that in regard 
they either ſeem to take off the Force of Their Arguments ; 
or otherwiſe recommend the Divine Inſticution of Sacrifices, 
as an Opinion more probable, and liable to leſs Difficulties. 


I. Firſt then, It is urged, That God himſelf denies, that he 
ever Inſtituted Sacrifices, till after the Jſraelites Deliverance out 
of their Egyprian Bondage ; from whence the Concluſion is this ; 
That whatſoever Sacrifices were offered before that time, they 
muſt neceſſarily be of Man's own Deviſing, ſince we have the 
Teſtimony of God, declaring in very ſolemn manner, that they 
were not of His Appointment. The Texts inſiſted upon to 
this purpoſe are thoſe two, 1/aiah I. 11, 12. To what purpoſe is the 
Multitude of your Sacrifices unto me, ſaith ths Lord ? I am full of the 
Burnt-Offerings of Rams, and the Fat of fed Beaſts, and 1 delight 
not in the Blood of Bullocks;, or of Lambs, or of He-goats ; when ye 
come to appear before me, who hath required this at your hands, to 
tread my Courts £ The Other, Ferem VII. 21, 22. Thus ſaith the 
Lord of Hoſts, the God of Iſrael, Put your Burnt-offerings unto your 
Sacrifices, and eat Fleſh. For I ſpake not unto your Fathers, nor com- 
manded them in the day, that 1 brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
concerning Burnt offerings or Sacrifices. 

Now any Qne, who conſiders the Occaſion of theſe Paſſages, 
w1ll-find that both of them are intended for a Reproof to the 
Hypocriſy, of the Jews, and a Check to that Confidence, they 
repoſed in thoſe Ritual Pexformances, though void of that real 
Devoyen. ard inward Purity, which alone was acceptable to 
God.:.. The Context in- each place manifeſtly proves this ro have 
been, theit defign, and the want of Comparative degrees in the 
Hebrew Language, wail ſuffer no grear ſtreſs ro be Jaid upon the 
NegatveFurm of ipeech. - That known inſtance quoted by _ 
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'Blefſed Lord, 1wil have Mercy and not Sacrifice, is Key ſufficient Marth. IX, 


to theſe before us, and can warrant our concluding only thus 13. 
much from them; © That God prefers ſubſtantial Holineſs in- XIl.7.from 
© finitely before theſe things ; that Obedience was That Thing Hoſea VL 
© he always required; and Sacrifices being in reality but ſo 6. 

* many profeſſions of That, were not properly to be look'd up- 

** on as Eſſential Duties, wherein the 1ſ-aelites part of the Co- 

** venant conſiſted ; thar Theſe were by no means what he aimed 

* at in admitting them to Covenant with himſelf; and conſe- 

© quently, when deſtitute of their Subſtance and End, were 

* empty and inſignificant, of no account with God, and not a 

* Worſhipping him, bur , to ſpeak plainly and truly , what 

* he very emphatically, and contemptuouſly calls, a Threading his 

* Courts”, Jadd too, that this Texr of Feremiah cannot poſli- 

bly be taken in a ſtri& and literal Senſe, ſince it is manifeſt God 

did ſpeak to their Fathers in the very day that he brought them 

out of Egyps, concerning one Sacrifice, the Paſſcover, I mean, n,,, yy 
which though a Feaſt, yer is it frequently termed a Sacrifice too; , <6 
and therefore ſome Interpreters here have taken refuge in re- ,'G,, 
ſtraining that Text to Sin-Offerings and Peace Offerings, and g * 
not extending it to Sacrifices atlarge ; which yet will not anſwer *' na 
their purpoſe, ſince the very ſame Hebrew word, which Jeremy -"r 
makes uſe of, is twice together applied to the Paſſover, by Moſes, Zabach. 
Deur, XVI. 5,6. LoTizbach. 


II. A Second Argument is drawn from Cain and Abe! Offer- 
ing , each the produtt of his own Labours reſpeQively, which 
makes it probable, that: ſuch Oblations were the produ& of a 
grateful Mind, diQtating to them that God ought to have ſome 
acknowledgment and return made him for his Benefits. Now 
that Nature might inform Men, of a Duty incumbent upon 
them to Worſhip God, and the Common Notions of Gratitude 
put them upon applying-part of their Subſtance to the Honour 
and Service of Him, who gave the whole, Men find eaſy to 
apprehend. But the difficulty is, How Nature ſhould inſpire 
Men with a Thought, that Burning this by Fire, or otherwiſe 
ordering it, as the Cuſtom of Sacrificers was, is a proper Method 
of expreſſing their Honour for, and Gratitude to God. Again, 
Had Sacrifices been a dictate of Nature, How came they ever to 
be Aboliſhed, ſince the Natural is part of that Law, which our 
Saviour came not ro deſtroy, but to perfef and fulfil ? This ;4,, v 17 
Inconvenience Dr. Outram was ſenſible of, and therefore he *' * © 
makes a diſtintion between the Firſt and Eternal Di&ates 
and Laws of Nature, and other Inſtitutions and Ordinan- 
ces in purſuance of, and agreement with thoſe. Whether 
this be ſufficient ro clear the Difficulty, I leave the Reader 
to judge, and for that purpoſe I have preſented him _ 

the 
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the whole Paſſoge inthe * Margin. Oae thing only I'defice may 
be obſerved, which . is, That this Argument, of what force 
ſoever it may prove, for Sacrifices of Thanks , yet can give no 
Countenance at all ro Thoſe of any Other Sort ; and particular- 
ly not to the Expiatory, which Monſieur Cherron hath chiefly 
regard to, if aot to them alone, in this place. 

II. A Third Reaſon is taken from the great Deſign God ſeems 
to. have had in the Legal Sacrifices, That of containing the 1/- 
reelites within the Worſhip of One God, and in order to it, con- 
deſcending ſo far to their Infirmities, and the Infeftion they had 
taken from the Idolatry of Egypt , as to conform their Worſhip 
and Rites to thoſe of the Heathen World. Now it is not to be 
denied, but this ſeems to have been the Caſe, and probably the 
beſt account why ſuch particular Rites were inſtituted ; but to 
make the ArgumenteffeQual, we muſt enquire, how thoſe Hea- 
then came by Their Sacrifices and Ceremonies. For That may 
bea very good and rational Explanation of the Moſaic Inſtitution, 
which is not a ſufficient account of the Patriarchal Religion. 
And in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe my Reader will find occaſion 
to conſider, whether there were not another End to be ſerved by 


| theSacrifices both Patriarchal and Levitical, which mere Natare 


could not attain to, and therefore a Poſitive Inſtitution was ne- 
ceſſary for the promoting ir. 

IV. It may be ſaid Fourthly, That as God lefe the firſt Ages 
of the World, to the Di&ates of Nature and right Reaſon in the 
Diſcovery and PraQtice of Moral Duties, ſo it is moſt likely they 
were left to the ſame Guidance for the exerciſe of Religion too ; 
and if any Notions and Ceremonies grew. common upon this 
occaſion, not ſo agreeable to the Nature of true Religion, and 
the Dignity of an Almighty Majeſty ; theſe are capable of great 
Allowances, and ſuit well enough with the Simplicity of the 
Firſt Ages of the World. | 

To This I preſume it:may ſuffice to anſwer, That the Caſe of 


* Id unum hac in loco monere wiſum e#, hos qui ſus cujuſque ſponte 
primo Sacrificatum juticant , etiamſs forte , quibusdam in locts in« 


 cautius loqui videantur; hunc tamen Satrificandi ritum ad Na- 


ture Leges proprie diftas, aternas utique & immutabiles non 
referre ; ſed ad ejuſmod: Inflituta , quz Ratio Naturalis excogita- 
wverit tanquam ad conſpicuum Dei cultum ,' apta ſatis & idones. 
Prius illud ſi qui fecerint , ex eo falſi arguuntur , quid Chriftus 
Sacrificandi ritus apud Veteves oltm uſitatos penitus apud Suos delevit 3 
qui idem tamen tantum abfuit , ut ullas aboleret Nature Leges, ut 
has onmes Authoritate ſud ratas, certas, ac firmas fecerit, ' Outram. 


de Sacrif. Lib, I. Cap+ 1, Se&t. IV, 
Moral 
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Moral Duties, and Religious Rites is very different-: The One 
are purely the reſult of a reaſonable and thinking Mind ; The 
Other of a Nature which we muſt needs be much in the dark 
about. For though Reaſon would convince me-, that God is to 
be worſhipped , yet He alone can tell me, what Worſhip will 
be acceptable to him. Ar leaſt, if I muſt beat Qur my own 
Track, the Notions ] entertain of God muſt dire&t me. Now 
Theſe might convince a Man, that Purity and Sincerity, Juſtice 
and Goodneſs, and the like, muſt needs pleaſe an Infinitely Per- 
fe Being. But which way could an Imagination ſo foreign en- 
ter into Mens heads, as that God ſhold be pleaſed with the Blood 
and Fat of Beaſts? Admit Theſe to have been the Chief of 
their Subſtance, and devoted , becauſe as ſuch fitteſt for them to 
expreſs their Acknowledgments by ; that as devoted andentirely, 
ſet apart to Holy Uſes, it could not without Sacrilege be parta- 
ken of by Men, and that from hence the Cuſtom of Burning the 
Sacrifice took its Original : yet what ſhall we fay to the Expia- 
tory Oblations? And how could Men by any Strength of Rea- 
ſon comprehend the ve agg of a Vicarious Puniſhment ; or 
hope that the Divine Juſtice ſhould be appeaſed by Offerings of 


this kind, and accept the Life of the Offender's Beaſt, inſtead of 


the forfeit Life of the Offender himſelf ? Theſe things ſeem ro 
be far out of the Way and Reach of human Diſcourſe ; it is 
ſcarce, if at all, poſlible to conceive, what ſhould lead the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind to ſuch Conſequences , ſuch Ideas of God 
aS Theſe : And I think little needs be ſaid to convince Men, 
that the Difference is vaſtly great between ſuch Religious Rites, 
and thoſe Moral Duties which have their foundation in the beſt 
Reaſon, -and are all of them fo coherent, ſo agreeable to ſober 
and uncorrupted Nature, that the more we attend, and the clo- 
ſer we purſue them , the greater Diſcoveries we {hall be ſure to 
make, and the more conſiſtent will be all our Aﬀtions with the 
firſt, and moſt obvious Principles of the Mind. . So that no Pa» 
rity of Argument canlye between theſe Two. 

The Force of this Reaſon is ſufficiently confeſs'd by the very 
Learned Aſſerter of that Other Opinion; nor can he deny, ( as 
fone, I think, with a defign to make ſhort work of it, have 
done), that Expiatory Sacrifices were offer'd before the Law : 
But then Theſe are ſuppoſed to proceed not from any poſitive 
perſuaſion, or good aſſorance of obtaining Pardon by that means; 
but:ſome Hope, that God would have regard to the Pious Inten- 
tion -of the Perfon, ahd conſider and reſtore him upon that ac- 
count. Which Opinion 4rn0bius expoſes in ſuch a manner, as 
phainly'to ſhew, thar jr generally prevailed ; and many Teſtimo- 
nies of Heathen Writers themſelves confeſs, .that they looked 
upon God to be capable of being mollified and won over, as 
Angry Men are, by Submiſſions, and Preſents, and other ſweet- 
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ning Methods. All which Miſapprehenſions are conceived 
agreeable to rhe Darkneſs. of Pagans , and the Simplicity of 
Earlier Ages. | 

Now with all due Reverence to the Authority of thoſe Great 
Men who urge it, I can by no means ſatisfy my ſelf with the 
Colour they give to theſe Arguments, from the rude unpoliſhed 
State of Men in the firſt Ages of the World. This, I know, 
1s a Notion very agreeable tro the Heathen Philoſophers and 
Poets, and Their Accounts of the Original of this World, the 
Progreſs of Knowledge , and improvement of Mankind. And 
This might probably agree well enough with thar Age when 
Abraham and his Seed were choſen out from the midſt of a dark 
and degenerate Race. But whether it agree with the Times of 
Abel and Noah, and the Antediluvian Fathers, will bear a great 
Diſpure. We fancy perhaps, that, before there was any Writ- 
ten Word, all was dark ; but there is no Conſequence in Thar ; 
nor will it follow, becauſe Arts and Profitable Inventions for the 
Affairs of this Life, grew up with the World ; that Religion 
too was in its Infant Weakneſs and Ignorance in thoſe early 
Days. St. Chryſoftom, T am ſure, gives a very different account 
of the Matter ; He ſays, the Communications of God's Will 
were more liberal and frequent then ; that Men lived in a ſort of 
familiar Acquaintance with him, and were perſonally inftrufted 
in Matters neceffary and convenient ; much better enabled to 
worlhip and ſerve him acceptably ; and becauſe they did not dif- 
charge their Duty, and anſwer their Advantages, that he with- 
drew from this Friendly way of converſing with Mankind ; 


| and then to prevent the utter Loſs of Truth, by the Wickedneſs 


and Weakneſs of Men, a Written Word was judged neceflary ; 
and That put into Books, which the Corruption of Manners 
had made unſafe, and would not permit to continue clear and 
Tegible, in Men's hearts. In the mean while the Preference he 
manifeſtly gives both for Knowledge and Purity, - to the Firſt 
Ages ; and compares the Patriarchs at the beginning of the 
World in this Point,” to the Apoſtles at the beginning of Chri- 
ftianity ;; as Parallels in' the Advantages of Revelation, and Spi- 


_ ritual Wiſdom, infinitely ſuperior to the ſucceeding Times of 


the Church. And it 1s plain, from Scripture it ſelf, that Enoch, 
Noah, and other Perſons eminently pious, fignally rewarded for 
it, and inſpired with God's own Srie were ſome of thoſe 
early Sacrificers. Perſons to whoſe Chara&er the pretended Sim- 
plicity and Ignorance of the firſt Ages of the World, will very 
11 agree. 

V. There is, I muſt own, a Great Prejudice againſt this Di- 
vine Inſtitution of Sacrifices, from the Book of Geneſis being fi- 


lent in the thing ; it being urged, as a mighty Improbability, / 


that ſo conſiderable an Ordinance, and One which grew ſo pe 
neral, 
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netal, ſhould have no mention made of its firſt Command, and 
Eſtabliſhment ; eſpecially , when ſo many things of ſeemingly 
leſs moment, are expreſly taken notice of ; and by that means 
ſtrengthen the Opinion, which attributes a matter acknowledged 
on all hands to be of Conſequence, to ſome Original, other 
than Immediately Divine. 

Now if we conſider the Deſign and Manner of the Book of 
Geneſis, it will by no means appear ſtrange to us, that many 
things ſhould be omitted ; This being I conceive intended chiefly 
to give a ſhort Account of the Creation and Fall of Man, the 
Promiſe of a Redeemer, and todraw down the Line of Deſcent 
to the Choſen Seed, from whence our Saviour . ſprung, and the 
People of the Jews, the Figure of the Chriſtian Church, derived 
themſelves. So that Their Hiſtory and Religion being the prin- 
cipal Subje& of the Five Books of Moſes, we find very little En- 
largement upon Particulars till after the Call of 465raham. For 
if we conſider the Three firſt Chapters containing the Creation 
and Fall of our firſt Parents; the VIe®, VIM, VIII and IXth 
giving an Account of the Deluge, and Preſervation of Noah's 

amily ; there remain but four more, before the Call of 4bra- 
ham ; and in thoſe the Succeſſion from 4dam to Noah, the Di- 
ſperſion of Noah's Poſterity for peopling the World, and the 
Occaſion of that Diſperſion, are contained. *'Tis true, ſome 
things are inſerted which to Us ſeem of leſs moment ; but, be- 
ſides that ſome account may in reaſon be given, why they ſhould 
be mentioned , the Holy Spirit, who indited theſe Books, was 
the beſt Judge of That. Burt it is alſo true, that ſeveral other 
things as conſiderable as This are omitted likewiſe, which we 
do not upon that ſcore disbelieve ; ſuch particularly , as Thoſe 
of Times ſtated, and Aſſemblies convened for the Publick Wor- 
ſhip of God ; and certainly ir is as neceſſary and as important at 
leaſt to expe& a Revelation for the Solemn Service of God, as 
for any particular Mode of Serving or Addreſling to him. 

I have now laid before my Reader the State of the Caſe, as 
They who alledge Human Invention for Sacrifices have put it ; 
and in the Anſwer to thoſe Arguments, have given ſome forthe 
Contrary Opinion. That the Authorities on that Side are con- 
fiderable, is acknowledged ; bur the General Senſe of the Chri- 
ſtian Church ſeems to incline to Divine Inſtitution. And the 
moſt reaſonable account of this Matter, if I apprehend it rightly, 
ſtands thus. 

That Almighty God inſtructed 44am, how he would pleaſe to 
be worſhipped, and 44a”: trained his Family and Poſterity, both 
by Example and InſtruQion, in the ſame Solemn Methods of 
Serving and Addreiling ro'God. | 

That from the Tin:e of a Redeemer's being promiſed, Expia- 
tory Sacrifices were both inſtituted, and prattiſed ; _ an 
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Jntimation-te Men of their own Guilt, and the final DeſtruQi. 
on they deſerved ; and partly as a Shadow and Prefiguration of 
that Vicarious Puniſhment , which God had promiſed ro admit 
for the Sins of Men; in the Redemption of the World by the 
perfe& Sacrifice of his Son. 

That as no Age of the World can be inſtanc'd in, when God 
did nor afford Men ſome viſible Signs, and Sacraments, of his 
Favour, and the Covenant berween Him and Them ; ſo the 
Ages before the Inſtitution of the Jewiſh Law, ( which abound» 
ed with very expreſſive and particular Significations of this kind } 
had Sacrifices for that purpoſe. 

That the Heathen Sacrifices were not pure Inventions of Men, 
but Corruptions of a Divine Inſtitution. Which being propa- 
gated to all the Offipring of 4dam, was differently received, and 
depraved by the Uncertainty of Tradition, . long TraQ of Time, 
the Artifice of the Devil, and Mens own Vicious Aﬀe&ions. 
OF which whoever reads the Apologies for Chriftianity, 
will find Proofs in abundance : and be convinced that the 
Pagan Idolatry was built originally upon the Worſhip 
of the true God, vitiated and perverted and miſapplied. For 
we muſt in reaſon be ſenſible, that the likelieſt, _ moſt uſual 
way, by which the Devil prevails upon Men, is not by empty 
and groundleſs Imaginations, or Inventions perfeQly new ; but 
by diſguifing and mimicking the Truth, and raiſing erroneous 
and wicked SuperſtruQures upon a good and ſound Bottom. 

It is therefore, it ſeems at leaſt in my poor Opt, moſt pro- 
bable, that the Jewiſh Ceremonies were indeed adapted to the 
Egyptian and other Pagan Rites, which the Iraelites had been 
2cquainted with, and were not then in a Condition to be en- 
tirely weaned from. But withal, that thoſe Pagan Sacrifices 
were Corruptions of the old Patriarchal ; not entirely mere In- 
ventions of their own, but Additions only, and Extravagant Ex- 
creſcencies of Error, to which the Truth and Poſitive Inſtitution 
of God firſt gave the hints and occaſions. For though it can very 
hardly be conceived how Sacrifices ſhould be of mere human 
Motion ; yet there is no difficulty in ſuppoſing, that the Thing 
once Inſtitured, and once Eſtabliſhed, might be abuſed, and de- 
praved, to very prodigious and abominable purpoſes. As it 
was, no doubr, very early in that univerſal degeneracy to Idola- 
try, from which it pleaſed God to reſcue Abrabam and his 
Poſterity. | . 

One very Remarkable Circumſtance contributing . to the 
ſtrength of this Opinion is, that almoſt every where the Cere- 


monies in the At of Oblation, ſeem to be very much. alike; 4+ 


which is very Natural to an Exerciſe and Inftitution derjved 
down from One common Head ; and originally fixed.by a Poſi- 
tive Command ; but ſcarce conceivable of an Invention merely 
Human ; 
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Human ; where Men in all likelyhood wonld have run into as 
great Diverſity, and thought themſelves as much at Liberty as 
they do in the Affairs of Common Life. Bur eſpecially, the Sa- 
crificing Beaſts by way of Atonement obtained univerſally, and 
the Imagination of Their Blood being neceſſary and effeQtual for 
Pardon. Which, I confeſs, if a Di&ate of Reaſon and Nature 
only, is certainly the ſtrangeſt, and moſt remote from any pre- 
ſent Conceprions we are able to form of the DiQates of Nature, 
of Any that ever yet prevailed in the World. . And therefore 
This is ſcarce accountable for any other way, than from the 
Promiſe of a Redeemer and Sacrifice to come, which the Sacri- 
fices of Beaſts were in the mean while appointed to repreſent. 
| That ſuch an Inſtitution agrees very well with all the Ends of 
Sacrifice, is not to be denied. For the Death of the Beaſt, 
though not perſonally felt by the Offender, would yet give him 
a full and very expreſſive Idea, of the fatal Conſequences of Sin; 
and the Acceptance of that Life, inſtead of his own which was 
forfeited , and by that A& of Sacrificing acknowledged ob- 
noxious to Divine Juſtice , was a lively repreſentation of the 
Mercy of God. Bur till the Apoſtles Argument is founded in 
Reaſon, and may be an Appeal to all Mankind, 7t is not poſſible, 
that the Blood of Bulls and of Goats ſhould take away Sm. 
therefore not only Euſebius in his X*®. Chap. of Demonſtrat. Evang. 
Lib, I. aſcribes this Worſhip to Divine Inſpiration, but Aquinas 
ſays, that before the Law Juſt Men were inſtructed by an In- 
ward Inftin& after what particular manner God would be Wor. 
ſhipped ; as they were afterwards under the Law by External 
Precepts. So Plato ſays, That no Mortal Capacity can Know or 
Determine what is fir to be done in Holy Matters, and there- 
fore forbids the Alteration of the Eſtabliſhed Rites and Sacrifices 
as Impious. And the Teſtimonies of St. Chryſoftome and Faſtin Mar- 
ryr, have been thought ro mean, not ſo much, that all Sacrifice 
was a DiQate of Nature, as that ſome Circumſtances relating to 
it were left to the Di&&ares of Man's Reaſon. So that when God 
had taught A&dan and his Poſterity, that they ſhould worſhip in 
their ſeveral Manners ; and what he would pleaſe to accepr ; 
The Manner, and Meaſure, and ſuch like conſiderations were 
left to Choice, and Reaſon, and Poſitive Laws. In ſhort, the 
Religion of our Hearts and Wills, our Prayers and Praiſes 
 mighr be natural and the refult of meer Reaſon : 'but for other 
external Significations of this, eſpecially any ſo foreign, as that 
. of Sacrificing ; Men were not likely, nor was it fit they ſhould 
venture, to do any thing of their own Heads, Nor was it probable 
they would attempt ir, for fear of miſtakes , and ſuch indecenc 
Expreſſions, as might be very diſhonourable to the God 'they 
Worthipped ; and zather provoke his Juſtice by. raſh and ſuper- 
ſtirious Aﬀeonts, than incline his Mercy by their indiſcreet In- 
rentions 
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tentions to pleaſe him. And therefore, conſidering the Confuſion 
Adam was in after the Fall, and the Circumſtances of that time, 
it ſeems moſt agreeable to believe, that he waited God's dire&i- 
ons, and was fully informed by Him in ſuch a Service, as mighe 
at once excite both the Fear and the Love of God ; enforce the 
Offerer's Sorrow and Repentance, and increaſe his Faith and 
Hope. | 
While my Thoughts were upon this Subje&, it came into my 
mind , that poſlibly. the Tradition of a Redeemer to come , and 
that God would one day reconcile himſelf to the World by the 
Sacrifice of a Man, and his own Son : That this Tradition I fay 
darkned, confounded, and perverted by the Increaſe of Idolatry, 
and the Cunning of the Devil, might be abuſed to the putting 
Men upon Humane Sacrifices, and particularly thoſe of their 
own Children. I know there are other accounts to be given of 
this matter ; and I propoſe this as a meer ConjeQture, not other- 
wiſe fit to trouble the Reader withal ; but thar, I believe, if ſtri& 
Inquiry were made, it would be found , that moſt of the Hea- 
then Abominations in Divine Worſhip were ſome way or other 
at a diſtance, by Miſtake, Imperfeft Report , Perverſe Interpre- 
rations , or by ſome Cunning Stratagem of the Devil or other, 
fetched originally from the Revelations and Inſtitutions of the 
true Religion, And I cannot bur think, that it would be great 
Service to the Truth , if the Falſhoods that have corrupted, and 
were ſet up in Oppoſition to it, could be well traced, and ſet in 
the beſt Light, which this diſtance will permit. Bue that muſt 
needs be a very laborious Undertaking, and, where a great deal 
will depend upon Probable ConjeQure, will require a very Ju- 
dicious hand. | 

I have thus given the Reader my rough Thoughts upon the 
Point of Sacrifices , omitting ſuch Proofs for the Opinion I in- 
Cline to, as ſeem to me'not concluſive, but not any that T am 
conſcious of, on the Other fide. There is no danger in either 
Opinion, conſidered in it ſelf, but ill. Inſinuations may be raiſed 
from that of Humane Invention ; if Men from thence ſhall pre- 
rend to draw Conſequences to the Prejudice of Natural Religion ; 
and argue either againſt the Certainty of, or the Regard due to 
It ; from an Imagination, that Extravagances ſo wicked, ſo odd, 
or ſo barbarous as the Heathen Rires of Worſhip, and the Wild 
Superſtitions and unbeceming Notions 'of God , upon which 


they were grounded, reſulted from Humane Nature, and were. * | 


the Produ& of Reaſon: Rather than the Horrible Depravations 
of a Supernatural Inſtitution, highly proper and ſignificant, ſer- 


viceable to excellent purpoſes, and adapte! ro thoſe Ages of the | | 


World. And in hope of preventing any Conſequences of this 
kind it is, that Irhoughr theſe Remarks might not be unſeaſona- 
ble. And for the Uſefulnzſs, and Light wtuch this —_— of 
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Sacrifices brings with it, provided we will follow it in its Nattt- 
ral Conſequences ; how wiſe an Inſticution, how reaſonable to be 
incorporated into the Jew:ſh Law, how providentially diſperſed 
over the whole World ; and how preparatory of the DoQrine 
of the Redemption of Mankind, by prediſpoſing the Genriles alſo 
to believe the Sacrifice of Chriſt, my Reader may, if he pleaſe, 
be informed to his great Satisfa&tion, by that Short but Excellent 
Account of this Matter, given by Dr. /:ll;ams, the now Reve« 
rend Biſhop of Chicheſter , in his Second Sermon at Mr. Beyle's 
LeQture for the Year 1695. 

II. After ſo long and particular Enlargement upon the Firſt 
of choſe Things , wherein I endeavour to prevent any Miſtakes 
that may ariſe from this Paſſage ; there will need bur very little 
Addition to- clear the Other. For if the Arguments for a Di- 
vine Inſtitution of Sacrifices caſt the Scale, the Buſineſs is already 
doneto our hands : and if they be admitted of human Invention, 
yer according to all the Schemes of this Matter laid down by the 
Aſlerters of it, Sacrificers at firſt were moved by Apprehenfions 
of God very different from that of his taking Delight in the Suf- 
ferings of his Creatures. For they Repreſent Sacrifices as the 
effe&s of Gratitude, a Mind impatient to make ſome ſort of Re- 
turn, and pay back ſuch Acknowledgments at leaſt of His Good- 
neſs who gave All, as the dedicating the Beſt of his Gifrsto hinx 
could amount to. And accordingly, This Circumſtance of chu- 
ſing the Beſt for Sacrifice ſeems to have been as univerſally obſer- 


ved, as the Duty of Sacrificing it ſeIf. This is the Reaſon al- 


ledged by ſome for ſlaying Beaſts, as being. the Beſt of all their 
Subſtance; and upon the ſame account too thoſe kinds which 
were eſteemed beſt for Food. This perhaps was one Motive 
abuſed afterwards even to the introducing that Abomination of 
ſacrificing Men, and Children; Virgins and Firſt-born. And 
even in Expiatory Sacrifices, could theſe poſſibly have been in- 
vented by Men, yet 'tis plain the Perſuafion of a Bzaſt being ac- 
cepted as a-Ranſom for the Owner, muſt include an Idea of 
Mercy and Condeſcenſion at leaſt in the Deity, which was con- 
tent with ſuch a Compenſation. 


It argued, I confeſs, very groſs Notions of God to ſuppoſe, 


that ſuch things could be Preſents fic for a Pure: Spirit, and the 
Majeſty of Heaven and Earth, which every Superior among 
Men would diſdain and deteſt. Bur This grew by degrees, and 


the Other, of his being a Sanguinary Being delighted with the 


Fumes of Reaking Alrars, and drinking the Blood of Goars, 


was owing to the Superftition and Idolatry of later and degene- 
rate Times ; and is a Thought, which Thole who firſt practiſed: 
'. this way of Worſhip, whether by InſtruQtion, or their own mere 


Motion, werenever ſuppoſed guilty of by any that have under- 
took to conſider the Nature and Original of the Patriatchal Sa- 
crifices. | "W Nay, 
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Nay, I add too upon this occaſion, That the Nations men- 
tioned in this Chapter, which ic-is to be feared are but too com- . 
monly entertained of Seve ities, and SatisfaQtions: (as they are 
called ) owe themſclves to the ſame Cauſes, and are the Genuine 
Extra of Hypocriſy, Superſtirion, and formal Devotion. That 
Faſtings, and voluntary Mortifications are of excellent Uſe in - 
Religion, no ſober Man ever doubted. They are Profitable: in 
many Caſes, and in ſome Neceſſary. They afliſt us in conquer- 
ing our Appetites and Paſſions; and ſubdue the Man, by beating 
down the Qutworks : They expreſs a very becoming Indignation 
againſt our ſelves, in the Exerciſe of Repentance ; and are often- 
times inſtrumental in heightening and inflaming our Devotion : 
Bur that they are Good and Meritorious in themſelves , or any 
farther valuable than as they ſervero promore our Improvement in 
ſome Virtues or Graces that are Subſtantially Good ; eſpecially that 
God likes us the better merely becauſe we uſe our ſelves the 
worſe, is a very Fantaſtical and Erroneous Imagination : And 
ſuch as any Communion or Party of Men by Encouraging, do 
great Injury to the Honour of God, deceive the Souls of Peni= 
tznts , and hinder the Eſſentials of Religion, which are Faith 
and Newneſs of Life. In ſhort, They expoſe Religion in gene- 
ral to theſcorn of all thoſe, who ſee the Foppery and unreaſon- 
ableneſs of thoſe miſtaken Methods ; and call - the very founda- 
tions of it into Queſtion, by tempting ſuch to think, that it is 
all Invention and Trick, and Empty Senſleſs Formality. 


Advertiſement the Second. 


Bok 1I. Chap. 5. Sei. 8. 


Monſieur Cherron hath in this Se&tion put together TwoObjeRti- 
ons againſt the Divine Origine of Religion,and ſuch as, no doubt 
do it prejudice, in the Minds of Men, who do not attend to the 


- Reaſons of things, and judge impartially. The Firſt concerns 


Pere 125. 


the Manner of Propagating Religion, and Man's firſt entrance 
into it. The Second , That want of Efficacy, which: one 
would expe& an Inftitution coming immediately from God, muſt 
needs have upon the Lives and AQtions of Thoſe who have 
Embraced, and profeſs to be Governed by ir, | 

I. The Former of Theſe, is urged to be only a matter of Cus 
ſtom and Necefliry, the Fate of a Man, rather than his Choice ; 
who if Adult, is brought over by Cuſtom and Multitudes ; 
and if an Infanr, is prelently initiated into the prevailing Per- 
ſuaſion of his Country, or his Family, and ſo continues all bis 
Life long. | 


Now 
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Now for Cuſtom, and Multitudes, and Example, it is vety 
evident, This was much otherwiſe in the firſt Plantation of Re- 
ligion ; that of the Chriſtian in particular. A Perſuaſion, 
which, it is manifeſt, came into the World with all poſſible dif- 
advantages ; and the Eſtabliſhment whereof was one of the moſt 
amazing Miracles, that ever was wronght ſince the Beginning of 
the World. For People h:d common Senſe then as well as now ; 
and all the Corruptions of Human Nature were equally power- 
fa]. There was the ſame Arrogance and Vain Opinion of their 
own Wiſdom, to render the Myſteries which are acknowledged 
above the Comprehenſion of a Human Mind, offenſive ro the 
Men of ſome Learning and more Vanity: The ſame ſenſual 
Appetites and Vicious PraQtices to hold out and ſtand at defiance, 
againſt the Precepts of Chaſtity and Sobriety, Self-denial and 
Morrtification : The fame Pride and Opinion of Worldly Gran- 
deur to raiſe their Indignation and Diſdain of a Crucified Savi- 
our ; The ſame Love of the World and Tendernefs for their 
Perſons to prevent any traſh Sacrificing of their Lives and Eſtates 
for a Perſecured Faith, when nothing was promiſed in Reward 
but a yery diſtant Happineſs after Death. And yet notwithſtand- 
ing prevail that Faith did ; in deſpight of Human Oppoſition, 
and Intereſt ; and prevaul it could not have done, by any other 
means, than the Almighty Power of its Author and Proe 
teQor, and the Aſtoniſhing EffeQs which rhe Convition of its 
Truth produced upon men's Conſciences. This certainly was 
Arguinent ſufficient, even to Demonſtration, that thoſe Words 
were nor in any degree uw wry , when put into the Mouth 
of Chriſtianity , and its Preachers ; Not of Man, neither by Man, 
nor of any other Creature, but of God. 

And ſhall it be eſteemed any Prejudice to this Religion, that 
Men do nor ſtill lie under the ſame Difficulties, in the Choice of 
it? When it hath made its own way triumphantly, and wearied 
out, or won over its Perſecutors, ſhall the Multitude of its 
Profeſſors, and the Peaceable and Eaſy Exerciſe of it be thought 
to derogate from its Authority ? Sure it is very unreaſonable, 
that Faith ſhould be chought of Divine Extra&, no longer than 
while it bids Men embrace it at their Peril. The being handed 
down in Families is a plain and natural Effe& of an Efabliſhed 
Prineiple. Parents could not have. the AﬀeQion which becomes 
their CharaQter, did they not rake all lawful and Commendable 
Mcthods of putting their Children into the ſame way to Heaven, 
which they truſt they are in themſelves. Eſpecially, if the Caſe 
lie between any other Perſuaſion, and Chr:ftranity ; which we 
have reaſon to believe is the only poſſible Ocdinary way thither. 
| The entring Children early into Covenant with God is a very 
Profitable, and Charitable Cuſtom ; what He himſelf nor only 
admitred, bur enjoined formerly ; and fince He is much more 
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eminently the Father of the Chriſtians, than of the Jews, we 
have no reaſon to ſuſpe& they ſhall be leſs favourably received, 
when as early dedicated to him. This gives Security, that they 
ſhall be taught , when their Years enable them to learn, how 
they ought to believe and a ; ſo that if their Religion after. 
wards be merely the effe&t of Cuſtom and Example, This is ut- 
terly beſide the Deſign of Thoſ: early Initiations, where the Ex- 


- preſs Contrary is poſitively indented for. If Men happen to; be 


bred up in a wrong Perſuaſion , there 1s little Queſtion to be 
made, but great and gracious Allowances will be made for that 
faſt hold, which the - Prepoſſeſſions of Education have. taken. 
But be they in the right, or in the wrong, it 1s every One's duty, 
ſo far as his Opportunities and Capacity will give him leave, to 
examine and ſee, that he may have comfort , and be better eſta- 
bliſhed in the Truth ; or elfe retra& his Error.: Where This is 
not done, it is a negle&, and far from the intent of Truth ; for 
Truth will bear Enquiry, and the more nicely ſhe is look'd into, 
the better ſhe is lik'd; the more admired, and triumphs,and reigns 


more abſolute. Sr. Peter poſitively commands, that we ſhould be 
ready to give @ Reaſon of the Hope that is in us ; and though Men ' 


are more diſpoſed to conſider, when their Opinicns are like to 
coſt them dear, yet the Reaſon of the, Command is Univerſal, 
and by no means reſtrained to Times of Perſecution only. Every 
Man ſhould do his beſt to obey it, and every Perſuaſion ought to 
encourage it; and if any do not,, but hide the Key of Know- 
ledge, either by deraining the Scriptures, or not leaving Men to 
the Free Uſe of Modeſt and Impartial Reaſon, Theſe are the 
Men, who are moſt contrary to Sr. Peter, and beſt deſerve the 
Cenſure of Monſieur Charron in this Paſſage. 

Il. The Second Infinuation- againſt the Divine Authority of 
Religion, is taken from the Viſible Inefficacy of it upon Men's 
Lives; as if all that came from God muſt, needs be effeual for 
reforming the World. Now This, how popular and plauſible 
ſoever at firſt appearance, yet is an Argument of no Foundation 
or Strength at all. For the Short of che.Matter lies here. Reli- 
gion never was intended to deſtroy Men's Nature , but only to 
mend it : to change Men indeed in their Aﬀe&ions and Inclina» 
tions, but ſo as that this Change ſhould be wrought by them- 
ſelves. Hence it is, that though the Grace of God be Almighty, 
yer Man 1s not a proper Obje& for its Qmnipotence to exert it 
ſelf upon. For ſhould he be forced even to his own Good, that 
Compulſion would not only take away the Meric of the A, 


"but the very Nature of the Perſon , whoſe very diſtinguiſbing 


CharaGter, is Choice and Freedom of Conſent. And therefore 
God deals with us as he made us ; he lets us want nothing, that 
we can enjoy the Benefic of, and continue Men ; he initru&s, 
ſuggeſts, perſuades, counſels , encourages, promiſes, threatens, 

puts 
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puts opportunities into our hands, and gives us 2 power of ufing 
them ; but ic will depend upon our ſelves at laſt, whether theſe 
{hill have a good effe& or not. We can do no good withour 
Him ; but neither will He do it without Us, nor indeed, accord- 
ing to the preſent Scheme and Conſtitution of Things, is it at 
all conceivable how he can. So that the AQtions of Men nor 
anſwering the Efficacy which might be expeC&ed from the Reve- 
lation of an Almighty God, is no Argument aguinſt choſe Prin- 
ciples coming from Him, which are not berrer ohzyed ; becauſe 
this is nor a Caſe for him to exert his Almighry Power in : And 
though he wrought many Miracles formerly for the Confirmari- 
on of the Truth by virtue of that power ; yet we never find, 
that he ever uſed that power for the forcing a belief of rhoſe 
Miracles ; but Men were left to thzir own Conſideration and 
Liberty, what Interpretation they would make of them ; and as 
they determined themſelves, Belief or more Oiſtinzte Infidelity 
was the EffeQ of it. 

Nor is it true, that Wicked Men do not believe Rzligio' ; Tr 
15 but too ſure, that they endeavour as much as they can not to 
believe it, when Matters are come to that paſs, .thir the Belizf 
of it grows uneaſy to them. Ir is indeed confeſs'd , that our 
Perſuaſion is the very Spring upon which all our Attions move. 
But then there muſt a diſtin&tion bz made between the H.bir and 
the A& of Faith. For a Man may entertain. an Opinion, and 
yet do ſome things contrary to it, becauſe that Opinion may nor 
in the inſtant of Adtion occur to him ; *and then, as to all effe& 
indeed, it is the ſame, as if he thought ic no-. Thus a May 
may believe Chriſtianity, bur through the Strength of Paſſion, 
through the Surprize or Violence of a Temptation , tlirougn 
Raſhneſs or Incogitancy, Multirude and Intricacy of Buſin:ſs, jn- 
ordinate Aﬀc&ion of the World,or the like,he may not arrend ro 
what he believes, or he may not conſider it ſuificiently, or nor al- 
low the Future its due weight, when ſer againſt the Preſenc. Now 
though ſuch a Perſon, as ro all the purpoſes of doing well, be 
pro hic & nunc, as an Infidel ; yer there is a great diff:rence be- 
tween Him in the general, and One who does not believe :t all. 
This Man, though he does nor a& in confiſtence with himſelf, 
hath yet a dormant Habit, which, wh:n the Paroxyſin is off; the 
Temptation removed, the Paſſion abated, or the ke, may by 
Recolle&ion, and Sober Senſe b2 awakened ; and then ic will 
at leaft check him for what is paſt, and may ( ill he hath ſianed 
himſelf paſt feeling ) be a conſiderable Reitraint upoa him- Bur 
the Other hath nothing to inform, nothing ra conrroul him ; 
And though a Man in ſleep may appear to the Standers by to be 
dead, yet we know what difference there is in the thing ir ſelf, 


This I take-to be a ſufficient Account of even good Men's ſin- ' 


ning often,! and ſome Bad Men doing S very {candalouſly, and 
2 | v3 yet 
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yet retaining the Faith; which if purſued through all its Conſe- 
quences, and applicd cloſely and warmly to their Conſcjences, 
would ſhew them the abominable ContradiQtion they live in to 
their own Minds, and make them quire another ſort of perſons. 

From hence I ſuppoſe the Reader will naturally draw ro him- 
ſelf theſe following RefleQions, k 
” I. That Men are not wrought upon by Things as they are in 
themſelves, but by their own Apprehenſions of them. They a& 
by the diQtates of their own Minds , and as they are perſuaded. 
Ic is not the Happineſs of Heaven, or the Miſery of Hell, that 
exCites to any one Good, or affrights from any one Evil Aion, 
in their own Nature ; but the Idea, and as I conceive of them. 
And conſequently, in proportion as I deſire the One, and dread 
the Other, ſuch will my Care be to praQiſe, or to decline thoſe 
c_ to which the Promiſes and Threatnings of God are an- 

nexed. 

2. That to make this Perſuaſion effeTual, it is neceſſary it 
ſhould be preſent to the Mind. For that which 1s not preſent 
at the time of Attion, 1s to all <ffe&t for that time as if it were 
not. This ſhews the Neceſſity of Meditation, and much Thought 
upon the Principles of, and Motives to Religion; ſince Faith 
will nor, cannot work, by barely being afſented to ; bur by 
being vigorouſly and lively impreſt upon the Conſcience, warm, 
and ready upon every new Aſſault. And: this gives us a very 
Rational Account, how it is poſſible, and why it ſhould be com- 
mon, for a Man to entertain all the Principles of a true Faith, 
and upon Premeditation be able to ſay as much for it as is poſli- 
ble: nay, to perſuade himſelf as well as others, that he is a very 
ſincere Believer ; and yer lead a Life very contrary to that Be» 
lief. For this proceeds fiom his thinking a hearty Afſent to the 
Truth of a Do&rine ſufficient ; and it 15 ſo indeed,to denominate 
him a Profeſfor ; whereas to make him a Good Man, thit Aſſene 
ſignifies little , unleſs it be followed, and frequently inculcated, 
ſo as to ſeaſon his Mind throughly, and upon all occaſions to be 
at hand, and vigorous and freſh ; for without Theſe qualities, 
It can never be a Principle of Action. 

3. Thar conſequently the Inconſiſtence of Men's Lives with 
their Profeſſion, can be no juſt Objettion againſt Religion: ; be- 
cauſe the Faulr plainly lies nor in the Principles, but in Men's 
negle& ro improve them. And when we would be convinced 
of the Goodneſs of any Perſuaſion, we are ro judge che Tree by 


_ 3ts Fruits ; ( not the Faith by the PraQtices it produces aQtually 
in Men's Lives, as that Expreſſion 1s frequently miſapplied, bur ) 


by the Good Attions it would produce, if Men would ler it 
have a due influence upon them, follow: it-as far as it will carry 


them, and live up to whit they profeſs. The Men whodo-other-- 


wile, are very blameable, and lay a ſtumbling-block before = 
Wear, 
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weak, by bringing diſhonour upon Religion, and tempting them 
to ſuſpe& irs Power and Excellence ; Bur it is only the Weak 
who ſtumble ar it; for there is not, nor ever was in the Aff,irs 


of Religion, or of any other kind, any Scheme of Rules or Opi- * 


nions, where all the perſons who made Profeſiion of them, ated 
in 211 poinrs accordingly. And at this rate al] manner of Good- 
neſs, and Virtue, Natural, as well as Acquired, and Revealed, 
mult be queſtioned, and exploded-; and the very firſt DiQtates of 
Human Nature will not eſcape the ſame Fate. Of ſuch Eternal 
Equity and Trath is that old Axiom, Fides now e Perſonis, fed conr 
tra, And the Chriſtian Faith will ſufficiently clear its own 


Divine Original, if we will but give it free Courſe , and ſuffer ' 


it to draw us to a Reſemblance of that Excellence, which firit 
Inſpiced and taught it. 


Book IT. Chap. XI. Set. 10. 


According to the Cuffom of the Egyptians, &c, The Meaning of 


this Cuſtom is very ofcen miſund-rſtood, and mifupplisd. For 
whereas the Bringing this Death's head in to the Company at 
Publick Entertainments, is frequently look'd upon as done with 
a deſign to check the Exceſſes of Mirth , with this Melancholy, 
but never Unſeaſonable Refle&ion : Both Herodotus in his Euterpe, 
and Plutarch in his Tra& de 17d. & Ofiride, give a quite different 
Account of the Matter ; and report it to have been done for the 
heightning of their Jollity ; by conſidering, that their Time was 
bur ſhort, and therefore they ought to make the beſt of ir. This 
Emblem in <&ffc& ſpeaking that Maxim of the Epicure, Les us 
Eat and Drink, for to morrow we aye. | 


Book II. Chap. XI. Sed. 18. Page 289. 


Although the Anſwers to theſe Pretences uſually alledged in 
favour of Self-murder be in a great meaſure taken off in the lur- 
ter-part of the Seftion; and the Determination at laſt be ſound 
and good ; yet in regard thoſe Returns are general, and do nor 
reach every Particular ; I will fo far treſpaſs upon the Reader's 
Parierice, as to run over this part of the Argument, Period by 
Period, as freſh Matter ariſes; and obſerve to him, what hath 
been, or 'may very reaſonably be replied upon each of rhe Ex- 
cuſes produced here, '( for rather call them Excuſes than Juſti- 
fications} 'to -give Countenance to that Unnatural Att of Szl1& 
murder. IH 

Firſt, 'Ir-is urged thar there are great Examples far it in all 
vtory, and of Perſons of all Perſuaſfians, particularly, thoſe of 
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Razias and the Women under-the Tyranny of Antiochus among 
the Jews ; and Pelagia and Sophronia among the Chriſtians ; the 
Former drowning her ſelf ro eſcape the Rudeneſs of the Sol- 
diers ; the Latter ſtabbing her ſelf to ger free from the Luſt of 
Maxentius, | 

Now here in the firſt place I obſerve by the way, That Exam- 
ple in General isa very inſufficient and deceirful Rule ; nor can 
we always makeany ſure Concluſions of the Lawfulneſs or Un- 
lawfulneſs of a Fa&, by the Relation given of it. Becauſe 
many times the Thing is commended with regard to One Part or 
Circumſtance , and yet not thereby juſtified as to all the reſt ; 
This, I ſay, when there is 2 Commendation poſitively added to 
it; but many, if not moſt, are barely related, and Jeft for Us 


"to interpret, without any CharaGer at all fixed upon them. Nay, 


I add farther, thar the Circumſtances of Perſon, Time, and ſe- 
veral others of the like nature, are ſo infinitely different, that, as 
it 1s exceeding hard for Us, who are not pzrfeQaly acquainted 
with the Reaſons and Motives upon which others a& , to paſs an 
exatt and true Judgment upon their Adtions ; ſois it much more 
difficult to find Inſtances, where Their Circumſtances and Ours 
ſhall agree ſo nicely and in every Particular,that we ſhall deſerve 
juſt the ſame Commendation, or Blame, which they did, by imi- 
tating their Proceedings. Thus much was not amiſs to be hinted, 
concerning the Fallacy of Examples in general , and how very 
unfit they are to be made a Rule for the Behaviour of other 
People. I ſhall now touch briefly, upon each of the Particulars 
above-mentioned. 

As for That of Razias It is indeed delivered afrer ſuch a man» 
ner, as ſeems to carry a Commendation with ir, but this is only 
a Commendation of his Valour, and Heroick Greatneſs of Soul ; 
not of the Virtue of the Aftion, or any thing which might ren- 
der it Imitable by others. St. Auguſtine's Refle&tion, upon it is, 


Cap. xXxi1. Diffum eft quod elegerit nobiliter mori ; melins wellet humiliter, fic enim 


con!ra 2. 


utiliter. 1llis autem 'verbis hiſtoria Gentium laudare conſuevit, ſed 


Epiſt. Gau- wrros forte hujus ſeculi , non Martyres Chriſti, His CharaFer ( ſays 


aunt, 


he) *, That he choſe to dyes Nobly ; it had been much better if the 
Commendation had been, that he choſe to dye Madeftly and Humbly ; far 
This had been a profitable way of Dying. But thoſe are Pompous 
Terms, uſual in Prophane Story, ſuch as are counted an Honour 10 the 
Men of thu World, but not to Martyrs for Chriſt. The Account in 
the Maccabees expreſlcs his reſolute Deteſtation of Idolatry, and 
that is commendable ; but certainly had he been taken, and ſuf- 
fered Torments and Death under :Nicanor, his Praiſe had been 
much more juſt, and his CharaQer clear and .indiſputable. For 
even Perſecution it {e!i js not a Reaſon ſufficient for our. making 
this Eſcape ; according .to that of St, Jerome, in his Comment 
pppn 7nah ; Non. oft ngirum Mortem arripere, ſed ilatam 4 wy 

| . HO. IvE <7 ibenter. 
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libenter excipere. Unde & in perſecutionibus non licet proprid perire 
manu, It is not our buſineſs to bring' death upon our ſelves, but to re- 
ceivve it willingly, when inflifed by Others ; and for this Reaſon even 
the Caſe of Perſecution will not warrant a Man's aying by his own 
hand. But in truth, Razias his Caſe, as the Hiſtoriin deſcribes 
it, was none of this; for his Account at the 429 Verſe is very 
Remarkable. He fel upon his ſword, chuſing rather to dye manfully, 
than to come into the hands of the wicked, to bs abuſed otherwiſe than 
befeemed his Noble Birth. So that Razias at this rate was whar the 
World vainly calls a Man of Honour, and his Life was ſacrificed 
to that Principle: Had he done this -A& to avoid offend= 
ing God, it had had a fairer Pretence ar leaſt, though nei- 


| ther would That have excuſed it ; bur to kill himſelf for fear of 


Indignities, and Afﬀronts not fit for a Man of his Quality to ſub- 
mit to ; this was fir from a Religious Principle ;. and' we cannor 
wonder that the Commendation it receives hath given ſo ſtrong 
a Prejudice to the Church againſt the Book of Maccabees, as not 
to admit it into their Canon of Scripture. TI add roo upon this 
occaſion, that ſome have thought this whole matrer a Fiftion ; 
and I confeſs the Circumſtances are very Odd and Romantick ; 
That a Man ſhould fall upon his Sword firſt ; then leap down from 
a Wall into the midſt of his Enemies; That they ſhould make way 
for him, where he fell among the thickeſt of them ; that he ſhoujd 
riſe up again in anger, but withal in ſuch a Condition, that his blood 
guſhed out like Spouts of Water, and his Wounds were very grie- 
vous ; but he ran through the midſt of the throng notwithſtanding, 
and ftanaing upon a ſteep rock, When his blood was now quite gone, he 
Pluck'd out his bowels, teok them in both his hands, caſt them upen 
che Crowd ; and yet for all this, his Senſes it ſeems were not loſt 
at the laſt Gaſp, bur after all thoſe wonderful Exploirs this was 
not the leaſt wonderful, that he ſhould have the Uſe of his Un- 
derſtanding ſo perfett, as to call upon God to reſtore him thoſe 
Bowels again ; and ſo dye. This I thought not amiſs to hint ; 
and let them look both to the Truth of the Story, and the Ju- 
ſtice of rhe Commendition, who have entitled theſe Books to 
- equal Authority with the Scriptures of the Old and New Te- 
ament, | 


That Inſtance of the Women under the Tyranny of Antchus, 
I do not underſtand, for if it; refer to thoſe mentioned , 
2 Macc. VI. 10. they ſeem to have been thrown headlong from 
the Wall, by the hands of Executioners. Bur if they had done 
t themſclves, their Caſe had been ſomewhat more” Pitiable, bur 
not more Imitable, than that of Razz as. 

Thoſe of Pelagia and Sophrozia are indeed extolied, but yet 
St. Jerom,: who in one place makes:the preſerving of Chaſtity 


an Exception, :and the only reſerved-Caſe from whar I quoted _ 
ffs 0 
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2 Mac. xiv. 
37, &c. 
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of him juſt now againſt Dying by one's own hand in Perſccu- 
tions; ſays in another place withour exception, That God re» 
ceives no Souls who come without his orders, Deus non recipit Animas, 
gue ſe nolente exierunt e corpore. And whether this Caſe of Theirs 
was a Call, notwirhſtanding the Advocates and Applauſes they 
have found, is greatly to be queſtioned. For what is the Chaſtity 
God requires ? Is it not that of the Mind ? Could not God have 
reſtrained even thoſe laſcivious Intentions ? Does not Euſebius in 


the very ſame Chapter, wherein he relates this AQ of Sophronia ' 


Fuſeb. E:. delivering her ſclf from Maxentius, particularly tell of a Chriſtian 


cleſ. Hit. 


1 Cor. X. 
I3. 


Tom. TI. 


Ladyat Alexandria, who not being any way to be conquered by 
Maximin, he would notſo much as Kill herfor her obſtinacy, nor 
indeed Force her Perſon, but inthe Confli& of Rage and Luft, at 


" laſt only Confiſcated her Goods, and ſent her into Baniſhment ? 


But ſuppoſing God had permitted the foul A&; yet ſo long as 
the Mind was unblemiſhed, here had been no Guilt, bur rather 
a double Martyrdom. If you ſay, they might poſſibly ſuſpe&, 
that they ſhould in the Commiſſion of the Fa&t,have been polluted 
with ſinful Inclinations. *Tis eaſy to Anſwer, That this is bur 
a Fear, bur a bare Poſſibility; and if an A@ be, Orherwiſe, and 
in the general, Unlawful, the bare avoiding a poſlible Sin, can- 
not make it lawful to break a Command, and by going againſt 
God and Nature, commit and chuſe a certain Sin. He has pro- 
miſed, That be will not ſuffer his Servants to be tempted , above that 


2 Cor.XII. they are able, and declared that our Weakfieſs can never be ſo grear, 


but that his grace is ſufficient for us; with many other gracious 
Promiſes, which itis a great fault in us to diſtruſt , even in our 
greateſt Straits and Neceſſities. And to deliver our ſelves by 
Methods, 'contrary to his Laws, is to diſtruſt them, for we are 
ro expe& the Aſſiſtance of his Grace., and the ProteQion of 
his Providence in the uſe of thoſe Means, and obſervance of thoſe 
Rules he hath given us. And thereforeT cannot "conceive how 
the fear of falling into Sin only, can poflibly render-that Aftion 
Lawful, which otherwiſe, and generally ſpeaking, is it ſelf a 
Sin and Unlawful. Methinks therefore we ſhould do well in 
this Caſe to diſtinguiſh with our Saviour in the Parable of the 
Unjuſt Steward ; and as he commended the Wiſdom of that 
Man, without approving his Injuſtice ; ſo we may allow all 
poſiible Praiſe to the Gallantry, and Conſtancy of theſe Female 
Martyrs ; without allowing, that the Courſe they took to preſerve 
their Virtue, was ſtri&ly regular and good. And thus St. Chry- 


Front. D'i- foftom ſeems to have done, who, notwithſtanding the ,great-En- 


cx, 628. 
compar? 1 


comium given of Pelagia in one place, yet ſpeaks of this Att 
of dying by one's own hand in very ſevere Terms'in another ; 


with Com- and declares without exception, that the Chriſtians'had all ſuch 


Went on 


Perſons in abhorrence ; and that they were more. guilty befote 


Gl. I. 4. God than any other murderers. And ſome of thoſe Inſtances, 


which 
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which were thought hard to condemn, the Vindicators have not 


well known how to acquic, otherwiſe than by a preſumprion of 
a particular Impulſe of God, which was for that Time and AQi- 
on a Diſpenſation to the General Law. So St. Auguſtin of 
Sampſon, Spivitus latenter hoc juſſcrat, qui per illum miracula factebat. 
The, ſame Spirit which wrought Miracles by him, gave him a Secret 


Command to do this thing. And Lipſius ſpeaking of theſe very Lip. Ma- 


Women ſays, Monitum aut Juſfio Dei hic quoque preſumenda ; 


. That a Command, dr at leaſt ſome Inſtin&t and Dire&tion from 


God, is to be preſumed in their Caſe, as well as Sampſon's; and 
he had St. fuguftin'sown Authority, he ſays, for this preſumpri- 
on. All which, when duly confidered, as it wilt not warrant 
us to cenſure theſe Perſons as to their Eternal State, ſo neither 
will it warrant our Imitating ſuch A@tons, or arguing from 
thence in defence of ſuch Behaviour, or for the Extenuating the 
Sin of Self-murther. For whatever they might be in Them- 
ſclves, *cis ſure they are no Pattern to Us; and if God ſee fir to 
Allow, or the Church to Commend their Zeal, it will ſtill be. 
come us to obſerve, and beware of the Irregularities of it. 

The Examples which follow of Cities, deſtroving themſelves 
rather than they would lie at the Mercy of the Conquerors, 
whatever appearance they may have of Fortitude and Gailantry, 
yet as to the point of Conſcience, and Lawfulnefs, they are 
certainly blameable, and fall under the ſume Cenſure, which is 
afrerwards given of Cato, and others Paze 294. N. 3, 4. 

The Cuſtom of Marſciles, and the Ifle of Ces, where Perſons 
willing ro Dye made no ſcruple of doing it, having firſt obrain- 
ed the Judgment and Approbation of the Senare,. and by Poiſon 


niuduc. ad 
Piilof. 


Store. Cap. 


XXLLL. 


V, Pj l 4 of 
Maxim, 


Lib IT. 


kept on purpoſe, and prepared at the Publick Charge, is only a cas. VL 


Permifſion and Allowance, and does by no me:ns take off rhe 


 Guilrand Injuftice of making our ſelves away ; except only in 


that ſingle Point, that hete the Publick is- not injured, having 
expreſfly. conſented to the laſ-of thar Member. Burt in all other 
reſpe&s the Fat was Wicked'and Abominable, and is reported 
to have had no other foundation, than - AfiiQion, or Extreme 
old Age, or in general a Wearineſs of Life. 

Nor will the next Argument hold, concerning the Deſire of 
Death; for ſuppoſing, that whatſoever a Man is allowed ro de- 
ſire, he is likewiſe allowed to procure to himſelf, ( which yet is 
not univerſally true). yet this -Defire 1t felf is faulty, when it 
grows into Impatience, and 15 not content to wait God's me- 
thods, and God's leiſure, And there is great diſference between 
meeting Death gladly, and running into it ; between receiving 
our Rele:ſe with SatisfaQtion , and breaking Priſon. So far 
therefore as this Deſire is conſiſtent with Patience, and Refigna- 
tion to ithe Divine Will, ſo far it is truly Magnanimous and 
Commendable, and na farther. a 

Q 
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To that Queſtion, What Law does this offend againſt, it is 
eiſy to anſwer, Againſt the Laws of God, and of Nature, 
2gainſt the Condition of Mankind, againſt our Duty ro the Pub- 
lick ; againſt the Sixth Commandment in particular, which no 
more argues us Guiltleſs when we Kill our Selves, becauſe chiefly 
deſigned to reſtrain us from Killing Others ; than it can be 
proved from the Seventh, that we do not Sin againſt our own Bo- 
dies, when we Invade another's Bed. The Love of our ſelves 


15 propoſed as the ſtandard of our Love to others ; and the. 


Rule muſt be ſuppoſed as perfet ar leaſt, as the thing to be re- 
gulated by it. | If there be no Prohibition againſt this in expreſs 
words, it was becauſe none was thought needful ; and ſure 


itis no excuſe to ſay, That no Law is violated in Terms, When 


the Caſe was ſuch as needed no Law. As to the other part of 
the Argument, "That Men may diſpoſe of themſelves as they 
pleaſe, and a willing Perſon can receive no Injury ; it ſuppoſes 
an Abſolute Right to diſpoſe of our ſelves, ſuch as no Creature 
hath with reſp:& ro God and Providence, and no Man can have 
with regard to the ſeveral Relations and Dependencies in which 
he is engaged. 

And if fo little can be ſaid for this Horrid Fa&, when 
the moſt favourable Caſes are put; How deteſtable and 
3mpious muſt it needs be, when Diſgrace, or Poverty, Diſap- 
pointments and Croſſes, Raging Paſſions, and Repining at Pro- 
vidence, prevail with Men ro commit it ? For theſe are ſuch 
Motives as no body ever undertook to juſtify, and the Stoicks 
themſelves, who weat the fartheſt in this matter, yet ſtopp'd 
ſhort of theſe, and, ro ſpeak the Truth, even wavered in all the 
reſt. A more full account whereof I refer my Reader for to 
Lipſii Manzduc. ad. Stoic. Philoſoph. Lib. III. Cap. XXIII, XXIV. 
and for a larger diſcuſſion. of this whole matter, ro 5panhem. 
Diſput. Theolog. De Lib. Apocryph. Authoritate. Diſp. XIII, XIV and 
Biſhop Taylor, DuFer Dubitant, Book IT. Chap. 2. Rule 3. From 
all which compared, St. Augu»ftin's determination I doubt not 
will ſeem -moſt reaſonable; His exceptis, quos wel Lex jufta, wel 
ivſe Foms Juftitia Dera jubet occidi ; quiſquis Hominem, wel ſeipſum, 
wel quemlibet occiderit Homicidij crimine innefitur. Thoſe only excepted, 
whom either a juſt Law, or God himſelf, who is the Fountain of all 
Juſtice ſhall command to put to Death ; whoſoever ſhall kill any Perſon, 
be it himſelf, er any other Man, he becomes thereby guilty of Murther ; 
and is anſwer able for his Blood, | 


Of WISDOM. 
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I which, Particular Rules are laid down, 
and DireFions for the ſeveral Parts and 
Offces of Wiſdom , branched out under 
Four General Fleads, as they have relation, 
and are reducible, to the Four Cardinal 
Virtues, | | 5g 


The PREFACE. 


being to give the Reader the moſt particular Inſtrufti- 

ons we can poſſibly, and ſo to follow and compleat the 

General Rules of Wiſdom, touched upon in the Book foregorng ; 
the moſt Convenient and Methodical way of proceeding ſeemed 
to me, to range all I have to ſay under the Four great Moral 
Virtues ; of Prudence, Juſtice, Fortitude, and Temperance : 
Since theſe are of a comprehenſion ' ſo large, that it is almoſt 
:mpoſſible to inſtance in any Duty of Morality or Practical Re- 
V;gion, which x not direfly contained, or may very fairly be re- 
uced within the compaſs of them. Prudence ſupplics the 
place of a Direftor and Governor ; it inſtructs Us in other 
Virtues, and # the Guid: of our Life, and all the Aftions of 
it ; though imdeed it be more peculiarly concerned in matters of 
Dealing, and good Conduft, and its ſtri&, proper Notion # 
| Dexterity 
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Dexterity in the Management of Buſineſs. Now, as Thu re- 
gards Ations, fo Jultice, which s the next, us chiefly con- 
cerned about Perſons ; for the Province of Juſkice #,- to ren- 
der to every Min. his due. Fortitude and Temperance have 
reſpet to the Events of Human Life ; the Proſperous and Ad- 
werſe, ſuch as move our Paſſions, and are matter of Foy or 
Grief, of Pleaſure or Pain to us, Now it #. plain, that theſe 
Three, Perſons, and Actions, and Contingencies, extend to all 
the parts of Human Life ; and our Condition and Dealings in 
the World cannot poſſibly oblige us to be converſant with, or 
employ'd about any thing whatſoever, which u not.comprebended 
under One or Other of theſe Conſiderations. 
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CHAP. L 
\ Of Prudence in general. 


F Here is great Reaſon, why Prudence ſhould have the 

firſt and moſt honourable place alorred to it ; becauſe 
it is really the Queen of Virtues ; the general :Superinten- 
denr, thar preſides over, and gives directions ro all the Reſt. 
Where this is wanting, there-can be no ſuch thing as Good- 
neſs or Beauty, Propriery or Decency. Ir is the very Salr 
of Life, rhe Luſtre and Ornament of all our Actions ; 
Thar which recommends them to the Eye, and gives them 


' thar Seaioning and Reliſh which is neceſſary ; "Tis the 


Square and Rule, by which all our Afﬀairs oughr ro be 
meaſured and adjuſted ; and, in one Word, This is rhe 
Arr of Adting and Living, as the Science of Phyſick is the 
Art of Health. i | 

Prudence conſiſts in the Knowledge and rhe Choice of 
thoſe things, which ir concerns us to defire or to decline : 
Ir is a juſt and true Valuation firſt, and then a picking 
and culling our the beſt: "Ir (is rhe Eye that ſees every 
thing, and conducts our Motions and Steps accordingly, 
The Parts or Offices of ir” are Three, and theſe all naru- 
rally confequent, and in order after one anorher. The Firſt |, 
is Conſulting and Deliberaring well ; rhe Second, Judg- 
ing and Reſolving well ; the Third, Managing and Exe- 
cuting thoſe Refolurions well. | 

Ir is very delervedly eſteemed an Univerſal Virtue ; be- 
cauſe of a Comprehenſion fo general, ſo vaſt, thar all man- 
ner 
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ner of Actions and Accidents belonging to Hamane Life are 
within irs Extent and Juriſdiction ; ard "This, nor only 
conſidering them in the groſs, bur each of them-ſingly and 
in {rp So that This is as infinite, as all thoſe Indi- 
viduals put together. 

You cannot wonder, if the next Property I aflign ro 
it be that of Difficult; the infinite Compals I have already 
mentioned -muſt needs make it ſo: For Particulars, as 
they cannot be poſitively numbred, ſo they cannor be fully 
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Difficult. 


underſtood. Ir is a ſtanding Rule, * That whatever is infi= ' 


nite, exceeds the Bounds of .Wiſdom., But that which adds 
yet more to the Hardſhip, is the great Uncertainty and 
Inconftancy of Human Afﬀairs; which is ſtill rendred 
more intricate and unaccountable, by the inexpreſſible Va- 
riety of Accidents, Circumſtances, Appurtenances, Depen- 
dencies, and Conſequences ; the Difference of Times, and 
Places, and Perſons. And each of theſe is of ſo confidera- 
ble Importance, that the Change of one fingle Circum- 
ſtance, even ſuch as may ſeem leaſt and of no accouny, 
produces a very great Alteration, and: ſets quite another 


Face upon the whole Matter. This Difficulty is likewiſe 


greater and more evident, upon, account of the Office, 
in which this Virtue is employ'd ; which conſiſts in mu- 
ſtering rogether Contraries, and then tempering them in 
juſt proportions with one another, ſo as to qualifie the 
whole ar laſt, in the beſt manner the Caſe will admir. 
Another part of this Office, is Diſtinguiſhing arighr be- 
rween things that are like, and making a. wite Choice by 
diſcerning Real from Seeming Good, and preferring a 
Greater to a Leſs of the ſame Kind. Now all theſe things 
are puzzling, and full of Confuſion ; for Contrariety and 
Reſemblance both agree in this, that either of rhem is a 
great-Impediment, and creates Doubr and Irreſolution. 
And, as the Executive Part of Prudence is exceeding 
difficulr, ſo the Dilcerning part is ſubject ro great Obſcu- 
rity ; by reaſon the firſt Cauſes and Springs of Things, 
from whence they ariſe, and by which they are moved 
and carry'd on, are ſecret and unknown ; and, like the 
Seeds and Roots of Plants, lie deep in the Ground, and 
far our of fight ; ſo deep, thar Human Nature cannor dive 
to the bottom of them ; and ſome of them ſo myſterious 
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too, that it is as criminal ro enquire into them, as ir is 
1npoſfible ro farisfie our ſelves by ſuch Enquiry. * Pro- 
vidence hath thought fit to conceal the Seeds of theſe things ; 
and it often” happens, that the Cauſes of Good and Bad Ef. 
fets lie hid, and diſguiſe themſelves under very different Ap- 
prarances. And befides all this, there is thar ftrange Turn 
of Chance, that unaccountable Farality, ( call it what you 
pleaſe ) rhar Supreme, Secrer, Unknown Power, which 
always maintains irs Authority, and gives the finiſhing 
ſtroke, in deſpighr of all the propereſt Merhods, and wileſt 
Precaurions we can uſe. From hence ir comes to pals, 
rhar the beſt-laid Deſigns, and moſt regular Proceedings, 
are very frequently moſt unfortunate in the Event. The 
very ſame Courſe raken by One Man ſucceeds accord- 
ing to his heart's Deſire; and with Another crofles all 
his Expectations; and yet the Caſe ro all Human ap- 
pearance is the fame-in both, and no reaſon can be given 
for ſuch contrary Iflues. Nay, the fame Man found thoſe 
very Methods ſucceſsful yeſterday, which, when he rries 
again ro day, baffle all his Defigns- and Dependencies ; 
and he who was a Winner bur juſt now, plays the ſame 
Game over twice, and rhe ſecond time loſes all. This 
Lotrery of Fortune gave juſt occaſion for rhat received 
Rule, That no Man's Counſel, or Capacity, can be right- 
Iy meaſured by his Succeſs. And He was certainly in 
the right, who rold ſome of his Friends, rhat ſtood ama- 
zed at his ill Fortune, when they obſerved a more than 
common Wiſdom in all his Diſcourſe and Behaviour : 
* Look you, Gentlemen, this does not mortifie me ar all ; 
*T am Maſter of my Methods, and capable of judging 
* what is proper and convenient ; but Events are what no 
* Man alive can govern, or inſure to himſelf: This 1s 
Forcune's doing, which ſeems to rake a kind of envious 
Joy, in defeating our ſubtleſt Projects, and diverrs her 
ſelf with our Difappointments ; She in an inſtant blafts our 
Hopes, and overturns the moſt regular Schemes, which 
have coit the Study and Care of many Years to draw 
and: defign ; and when all the marrer 1s duly conſider'd 
and reſolvid ; when we have: advanced fo far, that no- 
taing remains bur rhe laſt Act; when all is brought 


* Occultat corum ſemina Deus, & plerunque bcncrum ma» 
lIorumque caula fub diverſa ſpecie {atent. | 
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to Bear, (as we call it) ſhe nails up all our Cannon. and puts 
a full ſtop to all the Execution we intended. And in truth, 
This is the only way Fortune rakes to make her ſelf great, 
and maintain her Credir in the World ; thus ſhe exerts her 
Power over the Affairs of Humane Life ; or, ro ſpeak more 
truly, and in language more befitting the mouth of Chriſti- 
ans, *Tis Thus, that Providence rakes down our Pride and 
mortifies our Preſumprion : Fools cannot be made Wiſe by 
Chance and of a ſudden ; bur then, ro check the Vanity of 
thoſe who have the advantage in Parts, They are frequently 
ſucceſsful, even ro a degree that may provoke the Envy © 

Virtue and Wiſdom ir ſelf. Accordingly we may often ob- 
ſerve, thar Perfons of very indifferent Capacities, and ſmall 
Artainments, have been able to accompliſh vaſt Undertakings, 
both publick and private ; while others of more Maſterly 
Judgments have been defeated in marters of leſs difficulty. 
From all which Reflections my Reader plainly perceives, 
that Prudence is a boundleſs and a botromleſs Sea ; never to 
be limited by pofitive Preceps, or reduced to certain and 
ſtanding Rules ; becauſe the Subject ir is concerned with 18 
fickle and inconfſtanr,- like the Sea-roo ; and all our Meaſures 
muſt be changed, all are liable to be broke, as ofr as the 
Winds change. One croſs Blaſt blows us back again, or 
daſhes us to pieces upon the Rocks ; and neither the beſt 
Veſſel, nor the beſt Pilor can be proof againſt this Streſs of 
Weather, All then, that Prudence can engage for, is ro be 
circumſpect, and conſider every Circumſtance in the ſeve- 
ral lights ir is capable of ; bur ſtill rhe moſt diſcerning Man 
is in the Clouds ; The greateſt Judgment and Applicarion finds 
all irs Endeavours frivolous and vain, and rhar, when he 
thought he ſaw all things clearly, he was all the while grop- 
ing, and blundering in the dark. 

And yer, notwithſtanding we cannot arrive to a command- 
ing and infallible Certainty, this Vircue muſt be acknow- 
ledged of exceeding great weight, and abſolute Neceflity. 
For thus much is her juſt due ; that what is poflible to be 
effected muſt be compaſs'd by her affiftance ; thar though 
ſhe cannot do All, ſhe can do a grear deal ; and thar, how= 
ever Men are not conſtantly ſucceſsful with her, yer wirh- 
our her all rheir Attempts are frivolous and perfectly infig- 
nificant, Not only Riches, bur Power, and Opporrunities, 
and Strength for Action, arc impotent and yain, if deſtitute 
of Wiſdom to uſe them, | 
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* Raſh Force by its own weight muſt fall : 
But prudent Strength will ſtill prevail, 
For ſuch the Gods aſſiſt and blefe 


+ One good Head i better than a great many Hands. © *, Many 
things that Nature hath made intricate and difficult, are made 
eaſie and very feaſible by good Conſideration and Advice, Nor does 
whar TI urged in the former Paragraph ar all invalidate the 
Truth of theſe Obſervations ; becauſe, though Prudence be 
not the never-failing Cauſe, yer it is the uſual Cauſe of Suc- 
ceſs. God does not always proſper Mens wiſeſt Projects ; 
To convince us, that the World is not govern'd withour him : 
Bur he for the moſt part proſpers fir and proper means, to 
encourage our Induſtry, and as a proof, that the World is go- 
verned regularly by him. Now Thar, which principally re- 
quires Our Prudence, is, that we have ro do with Men, and 
the corrupr Diſpoſition of the Perſons we deal with, their 
perverſe unmanageable Temper, makes Addreſs neceflary in 
all our Tranſa&tions. For of all Creatures in the Univerſe, 
there 1s not any fo hard to be ſubdued and brought ro com- 
pliance, as Mankind ; * They who cannot bear ſo much as Equi- 
ty, and Neighbours fare, muſt needs be much leſs contented 
with Subjeftion and Slavery, And thefore nothing leſs than 
great Arr and Induſtry is ſufficient to reduce and keep them 
in order. For though we are always diſpoſed ro mutiny a- 
gainſt them thar are in any reſpect our Superiors, and to fall 
foul upon People of all Conditions ; yet we never do it with 
ſo much Zeal, and ſuch eager Malice, as when we make 
Head againſt thoſe who pretend ro Authoriry and Dominion 
over us. Now Prudence is the knack of managing Mankind, 
ard keeping this Factious Principle under ; a flack and gentle 
Rein, by which the Skilful Rider keeps this Skirriſh Horſe in 
the Road, and Ring of Obedience. 

Now, although Nature have implanted this, as well as o- 
ther Virtues in us, and more or leſs, in proportion to every 
Man's Capacity and Parts ; and, though ir be from thoſe 
Original Seeds, that Prudence takes its beginning ; yer is 
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this more acquired, more learned and improved, more the 
Effect of Study and Application of Thought, than any 
other Virtue whatſoever. And this Acquiſition is in ſome 
meaſure the Fruit of wiſe Preccpts, and good Advice ; which 
we commonly call rhe Thcory or Speculative Parr of Pru- 
dence ; bur the beſt and Principal Inſtrument 3nd Help 
roward it, is Experience, ( though this require much more 
Time, and Pains) which is term'd therefore the. Practical 
Part. And This again is of Two ſorts. The One truly and 
properly ſo, becauſe it is Perſonal, learnt by what happens 
to, or 1s done by our own ſelves ; arifing from Obſervations 
of our own making ; and ro This in ſtrict ſpeaking the Name 
of Experience is appropriated ; The Other is not our own, 
bur the reſult of other Peoples Judgment or Practice ; and 
ſuch is Hiſtory, which informs us by Hearlay and Reading. 
Now our own Proper Experience is much the firmer, more 
afſur'd, and what may with better reaſon be depended up- 
on ; for Uſe, as Pliny ſays, s the beſt Maſter, the Author and 
Teacher of all Arts and Sciences ; the perfecteſt, rhough rhe 
moſt redious and expenſive way .of Learning *; it is the re- 
ſulr of many Years and Gray Hairs, excecding hard ro be 
maſtered, very laborious, and very rare. The Knowledge 
of Hiſtory, as it is leſs ſatisfactory and aſſured, ſo is it like- 
wiſe more eafie, more frequently ro be met with, more ob- 
vious and in common to all ſorts of People. A Man indeed 
is more reſolute and confident, when he learns Wiſdom ar his 
own Coft ; bur it is much eafier and cheaper to grow wile at 
the Expence of other People. And from theſe "Two, Ex- 
perience properly ſo call'd, and Hiſtorical, Prudence is de- 
riv'd ; according to that common Saying, | Experience x my 
Father, and Memory my Mother ; or rather Hiſtory, which « 
the Life and Soul of Memory. 

Now Prudence may, and in order to the giving us a clear 
Notion of the thing, 'tis neceſſary ir ftould, be diſtinguiſhed 
in ſeveral Reſpec&ts ; both with regard ro the Perſons, con- 
cern'd in the uſe of ir, and the Aﬀairs, about which ir is em- 
ployed. As tro the Perſons, we are to obſerve, Thar there 
1s firſt Thar which we may call private Prudence ; and thar 
is either ſolirary and individual, wherein a Mans ſingle Per- 
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ſon only is concern'd ; this is ſomerhing ſo low and narrow, 
thar it ſcarce deſerves the noble Title of Prudence ; or elſe 
it is Social and Domeſtick, confin'd to ſome ſmall Company, 
and lefler Societies ; and then there is Secondly, Publick Pru- 
dence, which is commonly known by the Name of Policy. 
This is the more Sublime, more Excellent and Uſeful, and 
more difficulr-to be atrained ; and tro This ir is, that all thoſe 
lofty Characters and large Commendartions in the beginning 
of this Chaprer do of right belong- ; which is again ſubdi- 
vided according to the different Subjects and Occaſions that 
call for it, into Civil, and Military Prudence. 

With regard ro the Afﬀairs it is converſant abour, Theſe 
are of rwo kinds; Some Ordinary and Eafie ; Others Dit- 
ficulr and Uncommon. There are alſo ſeveral Contingen- 
cies, by the interpoſition of which ſome new difficulties ſpring 
up, which were not in the nature of the things ; and conſe- 
quently doubts and perplexities not foreſeen art the firſt ferring 
out ; and accordingly that Prudence, whole buſineſs it is to 
manage all theſe, may be termed eirher Ordinary, when ir 
proceeds in the plain eafie way, and governs its ſelf by 
known Rules, eſtabliſhed Laws, and Cuſtoms in com- 
mon Uſe; or elſe Extraordinary, when it is obliged ro go 
out of the beaten Road, and have recourle to difficult Stra- 
tagems, and unuſual Methods. 

There is till one Diſtin&tion more behind, which extends 
both ro the Perſons, and to the Afﬀairs ; or, as the 
Schools ſpeak, the Subject and the Object of rhis Prudence. 
Bur it is ſuch a one, as regards not ſo much the ſeveral 
Kinds, as the different Degrees of this Virtue. I mean thar 
Prudence, which is truly and properly a Man's Own, and 
gives him rhe Denomination of Wile ; when one acts upon 
his own Judgment, and trades with his own Stock ; the O- 
ther a Borrowed and Precarious Prudence, when we follow 
the Advice of others. And thus it is, that all Philoſophers 
agree in allowing two ſorts of Wiſe Men. The Firſt and 
Higheſt rank, are thoſe, who walk by their own Light, thar 
penetrate and lee through all Difficulties, and always contrive 
Remedies and Expedients, by the force of their own Judg- 
ment, and happy Forecaſt. Bur where ſhall we find rhele 
Able Men ? They are certainly Prodigies in Narure. The 
Orher of Inferior Condition are {uch, as underſtarid 
how to' judge, and take, and make the beſt . advantage 
of good Counſel, when ir is given them, Now all 


Perſons whatſoever, that make any manner of pretence to 
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Wiſdom, muſt be inchuded in this Divifion ; for They who 
neither know how to give good Advice, nor how to take it 
when others give ir, are by no means fit ro come under this 
Character, bur the contrary of Stupidity and Folly. 

The General Rules, which concern Prudence ar Targe, 
in it's moſt comprehenſive Signification , as it relates to 
Perſons and Afﬀairs of all Sorts and Qualities, have been al 
ready handled, and ſome ſhort account giver of them in the 
Book thar went befare. And thoſe you remember were Eighr. 
Firſt, The trne underſtanding of the Perſons and Bufineſs we 
are engaged with. Secondly, Eftimating things according 
to their real worth. Thirdly, The choofing in conſequence 
of ſuch Valuation. Fourthly, Asking Advice upon every Un- 
dertaking, Fifthly, A juſt Temper berween the two. Vicious 
Extremes of Confidence and Making ſure of all on the one 
. hand, and Fear and Deſpondency on the other. Sixrhly, Ta- 
king things in their due ſeaſon, and hying hold on: Oppar- 
runities, when they offer. Seventhly, Managing one's ſelf 
rightly between Induftry and Fortune, aſcribing to each rhe 
Efficacy that belongs to ir, and diſcharging Our part ac- 
cordingly. The Eighth and Laſt is, Diſcretion in the pra- 
ice and ordering of all the reſt; for this muſt go quire 
through, and no one part can be what it ought without ir. 
Theſe were ſufficient for my purpole at thar time, but now I 
am engaged in another Merhod ; and the defign of rhis Third 
Part cannot be anſ{wer'd, without deſcending ro Particulars. 
Here therefore I ſhall rreat of Prudence according to the Di- 
{tinctions juſt now ſpecified ; and Firſt of All, of thar which 
is Publick, or Policy, as it relates ro Perſons, and then as 
1 concerns the Afﬀairs, that come under its Care. 


me ——— 


Of the Policy fit for a Sovereign Prince in the Admini- 
ftration of Government. 


The Preface. 


T H E Infiruftions T am bere about to groe, are defign'd tc 
be uſeful to Sovereign Princes, and Governors of States. 
Their Tranſattions and Methods are indeed in their own Na- 
ture Uncertain, Unlimited, Difficult to be known and prattifed, 
and the Rukes neceſſary for their high Station, next to impoſſi- 
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Ble to be caſt into any certain Form, or preſcribed and deter- 
mined in particular Precepts. But however, we muſt try, if we 
can 4 little clear thi matter, and make it m any degree more 
eaſie and prafticable. What is proper to be ſaid upon this Sub- 
jet may be reduc'd to two General Heads, wherein the two 
Great Duties of a Sovereign conſiſt, The Firſt _comprehends 
under it all thoſe principal Pillars, by which the State is ſupport- 
ed, and treats of Parts of Governments? ſo eſſential to the 
Publick, that they are the very Nerves and Bones of thu Body 
Polztich ; its Senſe, its Motion, its Form u loſt with, and pre- 
ſerved by them ; and theſe the Prince # in a ſpecial manner 
concerned to take care, that Himſelf and the State be conſtantly 
well furniſhed with. The Chief of them, I think, are theſe Seven : 
1. A true Underſtanding of hs Government, the People, and their 
Conſtitution. 2, Perſonal Virtue, 3. Behaviour and Addreſs. 
4. Counſellors. 5. Publick Treaſures. 6. Men and Arms. And =, 
Alliances. The Three firſt are in his own Perſon ; the Next in 
himfelf and thoſs near his Perſon ; and the Three laſt are more at 
a diſtance from him. The Second General Head conſiſts in Aon ; 
in carefully employing, and making the beſt Advantage of the fore- 
mention'd Means ; that , in one Word, but that a very compre 
henſive one, in Governing well, and keeping up his Honour and 
Authority ; yet fo, as at the ſame time to ſecure the Aﬀetion and 
good Underſtanding both of his own Subjets and ſtrangers. But 
ro ſpeak more diſtinfly and particularly, ths Part ws Twofold, 
Czvil and Military. Thus you have in a very ſummary and 
general way the whole Scheme of Government laid before you 
at once ; Thus i the Work cut out, and the firſt rude Lines 
drawn, of what the following Chapters muſt attempt to finiſh and 
fill up. For the better Convenience then of the Reader and my 
elf, IT will according to what hath been here propos'd, divide th 
Subjeft of Policy, or Prudence in Government into Two parts. 
The Firſt ſhall be the Proviſionary Part, or the Care of being 
furniſh'd with thoſe ſeven Neceſſary Advantages ; The Second, 
and That which preſuppoſes the former already to be done, fhall 
be the Adminiſtration, or Management of the Prince. Thus 
Subjett hath indzed had great Right done to it by Liphius al- 
ready ; who wrote an excellent Treatiſe, in a methoa- peculiar to 
nimfelf, but the Sulſtance of it you will find all tranſplanted 
p:ther. I vave not at all bound my ſelf to his Order, as ap= 
pears by thi general Diviſion already laid down, and: will more 
plainly be ſeen in the following parts of this Diſcourſe ; nor 
have I taken the whole of him ; but have left part of what was 
bis bei;nd, and adde:. ta it what I thaught fit beſides. ap 
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CHAP. IL 


The Firſt Branch of Policy, or Prudence in Government, 
which w the Provifronary Part. 


TH E Firſt thing requiſite upon this occaſion, and That ! 
which muſt lead rhe way to all the reft, is a due Know- #owlcage. 

. ledge of the Stare or Government : For in all manner of 
Prudence, the leading Rule is Knowledge ; and He, who is 
defective in this Qualification, is thereby rendred utterly in- 
capable of all befides, as hath already been intimated in the 
Second Book. For, whoever undertakes any fort of Action 
or Management, muft begin with informing himſelf, whar 
his Bufineſs is, and with whom it lies. And therefore this 
Prudence, which undertakes to order and diſpoſe whote Na- 
rions and Kingdoms ; and whole peculiar Excellence and 
Commendation lies in the dexterity and skilt of Governing 
and Adminiftring the Aﬀairs of the Publick ro the beft ad- 
vantage, is manifeſtly a Relarive Virtue ; and rhe Terms of 
this Relation, whoſe Concern in this caſe is recipracal, are 
the Sovereign and his Subjects : The firſt ſtep then roward 
diſcharging this Duty, is a right underſtanding of the Parries ; 
that is, of the People and their Subjection on rhe one hand ; 
and the Supreme Authority of the Prince on the other ; for 
both rheſe I include in the Knowledge of the Govern- 
ment. 

Firſt then, A Man in that elevarcd Poft ſhould apply him- 
ſelf ro Srudy and underſtand rhe Humour and Complexion 
of the People. For this Knowledge will be a very great 
direction, and model the Perſon, ro whoſe Governance they 
are committed. Whar the Diſpolition of the Conumen Peo- 
ple is in general, hath been ar large explain'd in the Firſt 
Book, and their Picture drawn ar full length. There we 
obſerv'd that their Reigning Qualities are, Ficklenefs and 
Inconſtancy ; A Spirir of Faction and Difcontenr ; of In- 
pertinence and Folly ; Love of Vanity and Change ; Info- 
lence and inſupporrable Pride in Proſperiry ; Cowardice and 
Dejection of Mind in Adverſiry. Bur beſides theſe Chara- 
&ers, which are common ro Perſons of that Condition every 
where, a Man muſt be ſtill more particularly inftructed in 
the Temper and Complexion of that Conmry, and thoſe 
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Subjects, where himſelf is concern'd. For the Diſpoſitions 
of Men differ extremely, and are almoft as various as the 
Towns wherein they dwell, or the Perſons thar inhabit them. 
Some Nations are in a peculiar and diſtinguiſhing manner, 
Paflionare or Cholerick, Bold and Warlike, Cowardly or 
Luxurious, addicted ro Extravagance, to Wine, to Women ; 
Laborious or Slothful ; Frugal or Expenſive, And of thoſe, 
who agree in theſe Qualities, there is a difference in the 
meaſure ; in Some they are more, and mm Others leſs pre- 
dominant. So neceflary is that Rule, * That The Common 
People muſt be Studied, firft to know what they are, and then 
what # the beſt method of dealing with them. And in this 
Senſe ir is, that we are ro underſtand the Old Philoſophers ; 
when they pronounce Subjection and Obedience a neceſla- 
ry preparation to the Arr of Ruling ; f No Man (ſays Seneca) 
ever Governs well, who hath not firſt liv'd under Government, 
and known what it is to be Commanded himſelf. Not that 
we are to infer from hence any Neceflity, or indeed {ſo much 
as a Poſſibility, that all Princes oughr ro þe rais'd to thar 
Dignity from an Inferior Condition ; for ſeveral of them 
arc born Princes ; and a Great many Governments paſs on 
in a Line, and come by Succeſſion, and Proximiry in Blood : 
Bur the true Imporrance of thar Maxim is, That whoever is 
deſirous to be a good Governor, muſt inform himſelf of rhe 
Humors. and Inclinarions of his Subjects, and underſtand, 
which are rhe reigning Qualities in them, as perfectly well, 
as if He had been one of rhe ſame Rank himſelf, and had 
felr and been acted by them in his own Perſon. _ 

Bur then ir is no leſs neceſſary, that the Condition of the 
Government ſhould be likewiſe thoroughly underſtood ; and 
that not only Whar Sovereignty and Power is in general, ac- 
cording to the deſcription formerly given of it in the Firſt 
Part of rhis Treatiſe ; but the Frame and Temper of thar 
Government and that State in particular, where this Perſon 
himſelf preſides, what the Form and Conſtitution of ir is, 
how it was fix'd and adjuſted, and what Extent of Power 
is veſted in him ; Whether it be an Old or Later Eftabliſh- 
ment ; whether ir deſcend by Inherirance, or whether ir be 
conferred by Election ; whether it were oþtain'd by Re- 
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, * Noſcenda Natura Vulgi, & quibus modis temperanter ha= 
earur. | 

+ Nemo bene imperat, niſi qui ante paruerit imperio, _ ; 
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gular and Legal Methods, or whether acquired by Force of 
Arms ; how far his Juriſdiction reaches ; what Neighbours 
are abour him ; whar Strength and whar Conveniences he 
is provided with. For according to theſe, and a great many 
other Circumſtances, roo tedious to be ſpecificed here, a 
different fort of Conduct will be found neceflary, The 
Scepter muſt be ſwayed, as ſuch Confiderations ſhall dictate; 
One and the ſame Merhod will not ſerve all alike ; bur the 
Rules and the Adminiſtration muſt be ſuired ro the Temper 
of the Beaſt, and as this proves to be harder or ſofter 
mourh'd, ſo the Rider muſt take care ro keep a ſlacker or a 
ſtiffer Rein. 
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2. 


After rhis Knowledge of the State and Government, which The ſecond 
as I ſaid, is in the Nature of a Preface, or Indroduction Head. 
to all the following Heads, the next both in Order and Firtue. 


Dignity is Virrue. - And no Man can wonder that ſo ho- 
noutable a Place is aflign'd ro This, among the necef{a- 


- ry Qualifications of a Governour , who at all conſiders, 


how abſolutely and indiſpenſably needful it is ro a Prince, 
and that, both upon his own Account, and for the Bene- 
fir of the Publick. Firſt of all, ir is highly reaſonable, as 
Cyrus well obſerves, That he, who is above all the reſt in 
Honour and Authority, ſhould be ſo in Goodneſs roo ; 
This is no more, than what ſuch a Great and' Elevated Sta- 
tion may juſtly ſeem to require of him. 'Then his own Re- 
puration 1s nearly concerned in it ; For Common Fame 
makes it one great parr of its Bufirieſs ro pick up and diſ- 

rſe every thing that our Governours do or ſay : The 
Prince ftands expoſed to the publick View ; every Eye is 
upon him, and he is curiouſly watched. There is no ſuch 
thing in Nature, as Privacy for Princes ; They can no 
more be conceal'd, than the Sun in the Firmamenr. They 
are the conſtant Subje&t of Diſcourſe in every Company ; 
and ſo are ſure to have a great deal of Good, or a grear 
deal of 1ll ſaid of them. And ir is of exceeding great Con- 
ſequence to any Governour ; both with regard ro his Perſo- 
wt and the Common Intereſt and ſafery, what Opinion the 
World have of him, Nor is it enough, that the Supreme 
Goyernour þe Virtuous in his own Temper and Converſati- 
on, bur he is likewiſe oblig'd ro take good care, thar his 
Subjects be like him -in Goodneſs. And how deeply This 
concerns him, I appeal ro the Univerſal Conſent of all Good 
and Learned Men, who with one Voice declare it impoſlt= 
ble for that Kingdom, or Nation, that City or -_ 
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Saciery of Men to proſper, nay,ſo much as to ſubſiſt long, who 
have anithed Virtue "ok among them. And thoſe nauſeous 
Flatrerers prevaricated much too groſsly, who pretend thar ir 
is for the Advantage and Security of Princes , that their Sub- 
jects ſhould be abandon'd ro Wickedneſs and Vice : Becauſe 
fay they, This emaſculares their Minds, and renders them 
more tame and ſervile in their Diſpoſitions ; ſo Pliny in his 
Panegyrick, ſays, * They are more patient under Slavery, who 
ere fit for nothing but to be Slaves, For, quite contrary, we 
find by unqueſtionable; Experience , that the more Vicious 
Men are, the more do they flinch, and grow unruly under 
the Yoke : The Good and the Gentle, rhe Meek and 
Sweer-remper'd Men, theſe are much berrer qualified to live 
in Fear and Awe of Authority themſelves; than ro be an 
Awe or give occaſion of Jealoufie ro their Governours. 
+ Every Man 3s move ungovernable., in proportion, as be is 
a worſe Man, ſays Saluſt: Mutiny, and Diſcontent, and per- 
at Uneafineſs, are the ſure Attendants of a profligate 
ind. Qn the other hand, Good Men are very eaſily kept in 
erder ; they give their Superiours little trouble, but had rather 
feebmit with Reverence and Fear, than be a Terror or Di- 
fturbance to theſe above them. Now there cannot be a more 
powerful Motive, a more efficacious Mean of bringing 0- 
ver the People, and forming them into Virtue, than the 
Example of the Prince. For (as daily Experience ſhews,) e- 
very one affects to be like Him ; and the Courr is the 
Srandard of Manners, as well as of Faſhions. The Rea- 
fon is, becauſe Example is what Men are ſooner moved, 
and more ſtrongly wrought upon by, than Laws ; for this 
is a Law in dumb Show, but hath more Credit and Au- 
thority, than the Voice of the Law ſpeaking.in Commands. 
*. We do not want Precepts ſo much as Patterns, and Example 
is the ſofteſt and leaſt invidious way of Commanding ; lays Pli- 
#x. Now, if all Example be a mighry Inducement, Thar 
of Great Perſons muſt be ſo in a Degree proportionable 
ro their Quality and Station : For a the Little Ones 
fix their Eyes and Hearts here, and rake their Obſervations 
from rhoſe above them. They ſwallow all withour chew- 


* Patientiores ſervitutis, quos non decet niſi eſſe ſervos. 
t Peſlimus quiſque aſperrime Reforem patitur : Contra. Factle 
Imperium in Bonos, qui metuentes magis quam metuendi. 
.*. Nec tam Imperio nobis opus quam Exemplo ; & mitius ju- 
berus Exemplo. _ 
ing 
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ing ; admire and imitate at a venture ; and conclude, that 
their Superiours would nor be guilty. of any Behaviour un- 
becoming their Character ; and if They do a thing, ir muſt 
needs be excellent and good. And on the other hand, Go» 
vernours are ſo ſenſible of the Force of this Motive roo, 
thar they think their Subjects indiſpenſably obliged ro thoſe 
Rules which they are content ro be governed by them- 
ſelves ; and that their own doing what they would have 
done by others, is ſingly a ſufficient Inducemenr, ro bring 
it into Practice and common Vogue, withour the . Forma- 
liry of a Command to enforce it. From all which it is a- 
bundantly manifeſt, thar Virtue is exceeding neceſſary and 
adyantageous to a Prince, both in point of Intereſt, and in 
int of Honour and Reputation. 

All Virtue is ſo in truth, without Exception, though nor 3: 
All equally neither ; for rhere are four Species of ir, which Four Prine 
ſeem ro have greater and more commanding Influence, c!p#l Vir 
than the reſt; and thoſe are Piety, Fuſtice, Valour and Cle» *%s. 
mency. "Theſe are more properly Princely' Qualities, and 
ſhine brighteſt of all the Jewels thar adorn a Crown ; of 
the Excellencies, I mean, that even a Prince's Mind can be 

flibly endued with. This gave occaſion ro that moſt Il- 
uſtrious of all Princes, Auguſtus Ceſar, ro ſay, That Pie- 
ry and Juſtice exalr Kings, and tranſlate them into Gods : 
And Seneca obſerves, thar Clemency is a Virrue more ſuira- 
ble to the Character of a Prince, than to perſons of any 
other Quality wharſoever. | 

Now the Piery of a Prince conſiſts and muſt exerr ir ſelf 
in the Care and Application, which he ought to uſe for the 
Preſervation and Advancement of | Religion, of which e- 
very Sovereign ought to conſider himſelf, as the Guardian 
and Protector. And rhus indeed he ſhould do for his own 
ſake ; for this Zeal and pious Care will contribure very 
much to his own Honour and Safery. . For they thar have 
any regard for God, will nortdare ro attempt, nonor ſo much 
as to contrive or imagine, any Miſchief againſt thar Prince 
who is God's Image upon Earth ; and who plainly ap- 
proves himſelf ro be ſuch, by his zealous and tender Con- 
cern for the Glory and the Inftiturion of his great Ori- 
ginal. And in effe&t, this tends ro the Security of rhe 
People roo, and the Quier of the Government in gene- 
ral. For, as La#antius frequently urges, Religion is fthe 
common Band, rthar links "Communities rogether ; Sociery 
could nor be ſupported without ir, Take off _ Re- 
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ftraint, and the World would immediately be overrun with 
all manner of Wickedneſs, Barbariry and Brutality. So 


great an Imtereſt hath every Government in Religion ;- 


o ftrong,fo neceſſary a Curb is the Senſe, and Fear, and Re- 
verence of it to unruly Mankind. Thus on the other hand, 
even Cicero, who does not appear to have been any mighty 
Devore, makes it his Obſervation, Thar the Romans owed 
the Riſe, and Growth, and flouriſhing Condition of their 
Commonwealth, ro their Exemplary Reſpect for Reli- 
gion, more than ro any other Cauſe whatſoever. Upon this 
account, every Sovereign is very highly concerned, and 
ſtrictly oblig'd ro: ſee, that Religion be preſerv'd entire, 
and that no Breaches be made upon ir : Thar it be encou- 
rag'd and ſupported, according ro the eſtabliſh'd Laws, in 
all irs Rights, Ceremonies, Uſages, and Local Conftituri- 
ons : Great Diligence ſhould be uſed to prevent Quarrels, 
Diviſions, and Innovations ; and ſevere Puniſhments inflicted 
upon all who go about to alter, or diſturb, or infringe 
it. For, without all .Controveſie, every Injury done to 
Religion, and all raſh and bold Alterations in it, draw af- 
rer them a very conſiderable damage to the Civil State ; 
weaken rhe Government, and have a general ill Influence 
upon Prince and People both ; as Mecenas very excellently 
argues, in his Oration to Auguſtu. 

Next after Piety, Juſtice is of greateſt Conſequence and 
Neceſſity ; without which Governments are bur ſo many 
Sers of Banditi , Robbers, and Invaders of the Rights of 
their Brethren. 'This therefore a Prince ought by all means 
to preferve and maintain in due Honour and Regard ; both 
in his own Perſon and Converſation, and in the Obſervance 
of thoſe under his Juriſdiction. 

x. Ir is neceſſary to be ſtrictly obſerved by the Sove- 
reign Himſelf : For nothing but Dereſtation and the ur- 
moſt Abhorrence is due to thoſe Barbarous and Tyranni- 
cal Maxims, which pretend to ſet a Prince above all 
Laws ; and to complement him with a Power of Dif- 
penſing at Pleaſure with Reaſon, and Equity, and all man- 
ner of Obligation and Conſcience ; which tell Kings thar 
they are not bound by any Engagements ; and that their 
Will and Pleaſure is the only Meaſure of their Duty ; 
Thar Laws were made tor common Men , and not for 
ſuch as They ; Thar every thing is Good and Juft, which 
they find moſt practicable and convenient : In ſhort, that 
their Equity is their Strength ; and whatever they can Mo 
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that they may do. * No Man ever preſumes to preſcribe to 
Princes, or include them within the Verge of any Laws, but 
their own TInclinations. In the higheſt Poſt, Fuſtice is always 
on the ſtronger ſide : That which is meſt profitable, can never 
be unlawful, Holineſs and Piety, Faith and Truth, and com- 
mon Honeſty are the Virtues of private Men : Princes may take 
their own Courſe, and are above theſe vulgar Diſpenſations. 


So ſay Pliny and Tacitus, Bur againſt this falſe Doctrine, 


roo apt to be liked by Perſons in Power, T entreat my 
wiſe Prince, to oppoſe the really Excellent and Pious Sen- 
tences and Directions of Grave and Good Philofophers. 
* They rell you, That the greater Power any Man is inveſted 
* With, the more regular and modeſt he ſhould be in rhe 
* Exerciſe of it; Thar this is one of thoſe Things which 
* muſt always be uſed with a Reſerve ; and the more one 
* could do, the leſs it will become him ro do. Thar the 
** more abſolute.and unbounded any Man's Authority is, the 
** greater Check, and more effectual Reſtraint he hath upon 
** him. Thar every Man's Ability ſhould be meaſured by 
* his Duty ; and whar he may nor, that he cannot do. ÞF He 
that can do what he will, muſt take care to will but a very lit- 
tle. And Great Men ſhould never think, they have a Liberty 
of doing what ought not to-be done. 

The Prince then ought to lead the way, and be firſt and 
moſt eminent for Juſtice and Equity ; and particularly he 
muſt be ſure to be very punctual ro his Word ; and to keep 
his Faith and his Promiſe moſt inviolably ; becauſe Fide- 
lity and Truth is the Foundation of all manner of Juſtice 
whatſoever ; whether to all his Subjects in general, or to 
each Perion in particular. How mean: ſoever the Party, 
or how {light ſoever the Occafion be, ſtill this Word muſt 
be Sacred. When he hath thus provided for his own Beha- 
viour, his next Care is, to ſee that others are Juſt roo. For 
This indeed is the Fundamental Article of all Government, 
the very End of-its Infticution, and the particular Truſt pur 
into the Hands of every Sovereign. He hath his Power 
commirred to him for this very Purpoſe, To take care thar 


*Principi Leges nemo ſcripfit. Licet, fi libet. In ſumma for- 
tuna id 2quzus quod vaiidius ; nihil injuſtum quod fruttuoſum. 
SanCtitas, Pieras, Fides privara bona ſunt ; quajuvat Reges cant. 

+ Minimum decer libere, cui nimium licer. 
Non fas potentes polle, fieri quod nefas. 
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Tuſtice be equally diſtributed, and Wrongs and Oppreſſions 
repreſs'd, by interpoſing his Arbitration and the Power of 
the Sword. Therefore he oughr in Perſon, or in Authori- 
ty and Deputation, to hear and decide Cauſes ; to ler eve- 
ry one have a fair Tryal,to award to each Parry what by the 
Lerter of the Law, or by the equitable Conſtruction of 
ir, belongs to him ; and all this without Delays, or Quirks, 
or Trickings; without Perplexing the Caſe, or Counte- 
nancing Foul and Lirjgious Practice: And in order hereunto 
it were very well if that Way of Pleading now in uſe, could 
be either reformed, as it ought, or quite rurn'd out of 
doors ; which is ar preſent become a moſt vile, moſt de- 
ſtructive Trade, a perfect Marker, F A Robbery and Picking 
of Pockets Countenanc'd by the Law, and upheld under the 
Pretence of a Learned and Honourable Profeflion. Ir 
will alſo be adviſable, to avoid, as much as may be, Mul- 


tiplicity of Laws and Decrees, which only breed Confuſion, 


and are *.* A Symptom of a ſick and corrupt State, as ſure as 
raking much Phyſick and wearing many Plaiſters are Signs 
of groſs Humours and ill Health. For unleſs ſome Care of 
this kind be taken, rhat which is cſtabliſhed by Good and 
Wiſe Laws, will be defeated and quite overturned again, by 
roo many Laws. 

One thing, by the way, ought nor to be omitted upon this 
Occaſion ; which is, thar the fultice, and Virtue, and Pro- 
biry of a Prince is not in all Points ry'd up ro the ſame Me- 
thads, and manner of Proceeding with that of Perſons in a 
private Capacity. Ir hath a larger Range, and freer Scope 
allow'd ; and all this Latitude 1s Indulgence little enough ; 
no more than is abſolutely neceffary for the Weighty and 
Hazardous Office our Governours are engag'd in, and the 
Infinite Unconceivable Difficulties that ariſe in their Admi- 
niſtration. This makes ir reaſonable for Them to go in 
a Way by Themſelves ; the common and dire& Tract is 
roo Narrow ; they are oblig'd to ſhifr, and dodge, and wheel 
abour, and whatever Cenſures People, who underſtand not 
the Nature of the Caſe, may paſs, as if every thing thar is 
unuſual and indire&t, were preſently Wicked and Unjuſt ; 
yet thoſe, who are capable of conſidering, and competent 
Judges of the Matter, muſt admit ir ro be lawful and al. 
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lowable, as well as prudent and needful for them ro do. For 
Prudence muſt be mix'd with Juſtice ; ſome Feintrs and Stra= 
ragems, and lirtle Slights made uſe of ; and (as they common= 
ly expreſs it) when the Lion's Skin is not big enough of it 
ſelf, ir muſt be eked out, by tacking a Fox-Skin to it. 
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Nor would I be ſo miſtaken here neither, as to be thought * 3-2 the 
a Juſtifier of theſe crafty Dealings ar all times, and m all Nezes. 


Caſes indifferently. By no means, This is nor a ftanding 
Rule of Action ; Bur muſt be reſerv'd for ſpecial Occaſions z 
and particularly, rhere muſt be rhree Conditions re war- 
rantir. The firſt is abſolure Neceflity, or ar leaſt, fome e- 
vident and very conſiderable Advantageto the Publick(thar is, 
ro the Prince and rhe State, who are to be look'd uponas One 
and the Same, and rheir Intereſts alrogerher inſeparable) and 
this muſt by a{l means be conſulred, and made the chief 
Aim. This is a narural, an indiſpenſable Obligation : For 
the Publick Good is a Confideration Paramount to all o- 
thers ; and the Man that is procuring it, cannot bur be do- 
ing his Duty. 


* The Safety of the People muſtbe the Supreme Law. 


The Second Qualification which theſe Merhods muft have 
ro recommend them, nay indeed to acquitrhem of Blame, is, 
That they be uſed Defenfively, only and not Offenfively ; 
with.a Deſign to preſerve a Prince or a Stare, bur nor to 
aggrandize Them, ard oppreſs Others. For this Reaſon 
they ſhould ſeldom or never be begun with, but only re- 
rurned back again ; and then are they in proper time and 
Place, when employ'd to fave the Publick from Snares and 
Subtle Deſigns, and nor tro contrive, bur ro diſcover and 
defear miſchievous and wicked Practices. For one Trick 
may be anſwered with another ; and ir is reaſonable to play 
the Fox with a Fox. The World is exceeding full of Ma- 
lice and Cunning : And Ariſtorle's Obſcrvarion is moſt rrue, 
Thar the Subyerfion of States and Kingdoms is uiually ow- 
ing to Treachery and Deceir. What then ſhould kinder ? 
whar forbid 2 Nay, in ſuch Exigencies, what can excule 
the Conſervators of the Publick Safery, from preventing 
and diſappointing ſuch Calamities and Villainous Intentions 
by countermining 2 Why may nor the Stare fave ir (elf 


—— 
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by the fame Methods that were yn ro ruine it, and 
retort the Arrtifice of Factions and Wicked Male-contents 
back upon their 'own Heads ? For a Man to be too 


' Squeamiſh in theſe Caſes; to play conſtamly above-board 


and upon the ſquare ; and deal with theſe Men accord- . 
ing to the Rules of that Rigorous Equity and Plain-deal- 


ing, which Reaſon and Conſcience require from us mn 

rivate Aﬀairs, is inconſiſtent with the Nature and the 
Meafires, nay, With the very End of all Government ; and 
the Evenr would often be the betraying and loſing all, 
and Sacrificing the Publick ro an Unreafonable Scruple. 

The Third Qualificarion is, That theſe Methods be uſed 
moderately and diſcreetly ; As they are not fir for all 
Times, nor all Occafions ; ſo neither are all Perſons fir 
ro be rruſted with them.For they are capable of grear Abuſles : 
And if abuſed, will prove of ill Example and ill Conſequence 
by miniftring Occaſion to ill Men, to practiſe and juſtifie 
their Frauds and indirect Dealings, 2nd ſo giving Counte- 
nance to Wickedneſs and Injuſtice, even in private Commerce 
and Tranſactions : For a Man is never ar Liberty ro forſake 
Virtue and Honeſty, to follow Vice and Injuſtice ; Theſe 
things are ſo far from indifferent, that there is no Poflibility 
of reconciling thoſe diſtant Extremes, no Satisfaction capable 


of being made for ſo ill a Choice. And therefore away with- 
all Injuſtice and Infidelity, all Treacherous and Illegal Pro- 


ceedings ; and curſed be the Principles and the Poliricks of 
thoſe Men, who (as I inſtanc'd before) would poſſeſs Sove- 
reign Commanders with a Belief thar all things are lawful, if 
they be bur expedient for them. There is a vaſt diffe- 
rence berween ſuch an Arbitrary Notion of Right and 
Wrong, and the Rules and LimitationsI have here -laid down. 


Reaſons of Srate may ſometimes make ir neceflary to rem-, 


per Honeſty with Profir, and try if theſe rwo can be ſo min-. 
gled rogether as ro make a good Compoſition, Bur, tho” 
we may try to compound and ſoften the Matter, yet we 
muſt never act in oppoſition ro Juſtice. We may, nay, we 
muſt ſometimes uſe Arrifice and Subrilry ; we may ſometimes 
wheel off a little, and ferch a Compaſs abour ir ; but we: 
muſt never loſe Sight of ir, much lets rurn our Backs upon 
it, and caſt all Regard for ſo Sacred a Thing behind us- 
For there is a Cunning very conſiſtent with Virtue and ftrict 
Honour, ſuch as Sr. Baſil the Great calls a Great and Com- 
mendable Cunning, (Magna & laudabilis Aftaria) ſach astends 
to Good ; and may be uſed, as Mothers and Phyſicians __ 
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by their Children and their Patients, when they tell them 
fine Stories to amuſe and entertain them, and by degrees 
chear them into Health. In ſhort, many things may be 
tranſacted ſecretly and in the dark, which are nor fir for 
publick View, and will nor bear an opener Proceſs ; . Pru- 
dence and Straragem may be added ro Courage and Strength. 
Art and Wir may ſupply the Defects of Nature and Force, 
in cafes which theſe are nor ſufficient ro manage : A Gover- 
nour may, nay, he ought to be, as Pindar calls ir, a Lion 
in the Field, and a Fox at the Council-Table ; or, as thar 
Divine Saviour, who was Truth it ſelf, hath expreft himſelf 
upon another occaſion ; He may be a ſubtle Serpent, bur ſtill 
a harmleſs Dove. 

To fay ſomewhar of this Matter more particularly, and* 6. 
give the Reader a diftin&t Notivn, whar ſort of Subrlery I Diftruſt= 
mean. I fay thar Diftruſt, and the keeping himſelf much ing others. 
upon the Reſerve, is highly requiſite in a Prince ; and this 
is tro be done, withour abandoning Virtue and Equity. Di- 
ſtruſt, which is the former of theſe rwo Qualifications, is 
abſolurely neceſſary ; as indeed its contrary, -Credulity, and 
Eaſineſs, and raſh Conbdenice, is a very great Fault, and of 
moſt dangerous Conſequence to a Prince : For his Station 
obliges him ro Vigilance ; he is accountable for rhe whole 
Community, and therefore no Faulrs of his own can be lighr 
and inconſiderable ; and where every Action hath ſo mighty 
effect, ſuch univerſal Influence, great Care ſhonld be taken, 
and every thing done adviſedly. If he be of a confiding 
Temper, he diſcovers his Intentions, and lays himſelf epen 
tro Shame and Reproach, and a world of Dangers ; * He 
lays himſelf in the way of being ill uſed; nay, he even 1n- 
vites and temprs treacherous and deceirful People ro pra 
Ciſe ”_w him ; and gives them a power to do a World 
of Miſchief, with very little danger, and great Opportuni- 
ties of Advantage to themſelves. Knaves have always rhe 
Inclination to be falſe ; and truſting them gives them Abi- 
liry of gratifying that Inclination to our Prejudice. A Prince 
ſhould always retreat behind this Shield of Diffidence ; as 
ſome of the Philoſophers have ſtiled ir, who repreſent ir as 
a very conſiderable Branch of practical Wiſdom, the very 
Nerves and Sinews, that impart Strength and Motion : Thar 
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Diffidence, I mean, which conſiſts in keeping ones Eyes open, 
ones Mind -in ſuſpence , ſuſpe&ting and providing againſt 
every thing. And for all this, he will nor need any more 
convincing Reaſon, any ſtronger Inducemenr, than barely 
rhe reflections upon the Temper and Condition of the 
World would give him. To obſerve, how all Mankind are 
made up of Falſhood and Deceir, of Tricks and Lies ; 
how Unfaithful and Dangerous, how full of Diſguiſe and 
Deſign all Converſation 1s at preſent become, bur eſpeci- 
ally, how much more it abonnds near his own Per- 
ſon, and how manifeſtly Hypocrifie and Diflimulation 
are the reigning Qualities of Prince's Courts, and Great 
Men's Families, above any- other places whatſoever. A 
King therefore muſt be ſure to rruft bur Few, bur very 
Few; and thoſe ſhould always be ſuch, as long Acquaint- 
ance, and many Tryals have given him a perfe&t Under- 
ſtanding, and good Affurance of. And even theſe moſt 
intimate Confidents muft be conſulted with ſo diſcreetly, 
thar he never commit himſelf entirely, and withour any re- 
ſerve ro them; he muſt nor give them all the Rope, bur 
conſtantly keep one End in his own Hand ; and how long a 
Range ſoever he think fir ro allow them, yer ir will be 
very neceſſary to have, an Eye always upon their Motions, 
Bur yer at the ſame time, this very Diſtruit muſt be concealed, 


and difſembled roo; and in rhe very midft of .his Reſerves, 


a Prince muſt pur on the Air of Openneſs and Friendſhip, 
and appear to repole a mighty Contidence in thoſe about 
him. For nothing is more provoking and offenſive, than 
plainly ro ſee one's ſelf ſulpedted-; and this Diſtance and 
Jealoufie is ſomerimes as ſtrong a Temprarion ro Treachery 
and foul Play, as rco ſupine and free a Confidence, * Ma- 
ny Perſens, lays Seneca, have put it into People's Heads to 
deceive them, who would never have harbour d any ſuch Thought, 
if their own Fears of being deceived, had not given the fuſt 
Hint. And thus it is ſometimes in the other Extreme roo ; 
A very great Frankneſs and declar'd Reliance, oftentimes 
rakes off the Inclination ro betray a Secret, and wrong the 
good Opinion and Confidence you have of them: And 
many People have been brought over to ftrict Loyalty 
and Fideliry, and hearty Aﬀection, by ſeeing themſelves free- 
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ly deal: with. For * Every body naturally loves to be truſted ; 
and the reprſing a more than ordinary Confidence, ſometimes 
fixes 2 Man in Tour Intereſts, and engages him to be Secret 
and Faithful. So much Ingenuity ftill remains in the moſt 
degenerate Minds, that they ſee the Odiouſneſs of Trea- 
chery and Falſhood ; and rho' Gain put roo many upon 
doing the thing, yer nor one of all thoſe can bear the Im- 
puration, or be reconciled ro the Character of Falſifying a 
Truſt, 

From that Diſtrut ſprings Diflimulationz which is a 
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Branch of the ſame Stock : For were there no ſuch rhing Diſfmuiz- 
as Diffidence and Reterve, bur Frankneſs and Fidelity, and #79. 


Good Affurance every-where, there would be no place lefr 
for Difſembling ; whoſe Buſineſs ir is ro open the Face, bur 
cover the Heart ; and while one's outward Air ſeems ro 
unlock all, ro keep the Thoughts and Intentions cloſe and 
unſeen. Now the ſame Difſimularion, which in Perſons of 
private Condition would be vicious and abominable, is in 
Princes highly commendable ; there is no diſcharging their 
weighty Afﬀairs withour it ; and the very thing which ruins 
common Converſation, is the beſt Security, and neceſſary 
ſupport of Government. Feints and Pretences are abfolute- 
ly requifire, not in Military Conduct only, and rime of 
War, to amuſe Enemies and Strangers, bur even in Peace 
and Civil Adminiſtration towards one's own Subjects ; tho? 
upon ſuch Occaſions, I confeſs, they oughr ro be practiſed 
more ſparingly and nicely. The plain, and free, and open, 
{uch as we commonly ſay carry their Heart in their Fa- 
ces, are by no means cur out for the Buſineſs of Govern- 
ing ; they often ruine and betray both rhemſelves and their 
People. And yet, as was obſerved in the former Para- 
graph, ſo here again, this Diflimulation requires ſome Dex- 
reriry and Skill. Ir is not every one whole Temper will 
ler him difſemble, that is Maſter of this Art ; for unleſs 
the Part be play'd well, -it is abſolutely ſpoil'd ; and theres 
fore care muſt be raken of Over-doing, and Unſeaſona- 
bleneſs, and aukward improper Carriage : For This is cafily 
ſeen through, and then . you loſe your End, For ro whar 
purpoſe do you hide and diſguiſe your fel*, if rhe Mask be 
ſo plain; that every Body can diſtinguiſh, ' and ſee you pur ir 
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on? And how vain are all Prerences and little Arrifices, 
when the Secret is once out, and the Defign hath raken 
Air ? Their very Narure then is changed, and they ceaſe 
from thenceforward to be Artifices any more. Ir is there- 
fore fir for a Prince ro pretend ro Simplicity and Sincerity, 
the better to cover his Addreſs of this kind ; and conveni- 
ent for him to courr, and careſs, and commend Men of o- 
pen Tempers and free Carriage, and all that profeſs them- 
ſelves Enemies ro Diflimulation ; nay, ir is expedient for 
him, in matters of leſs Conſequence, to act (o, and gain the 
pt nn of ſuch a one himſelf, thar ſo he may be more 
at liberry to uſe Art and Reſerve in Aﬀairs of grearer Mo- 
ment, and be ſafe from Jealoufie when he does ſo; under 
the ſhelrer of a contrary Character. 

What hath hitherto been exemplify'd, is chiefly on the 
Omirring ſide ; and the Exerciſe of it conſiſts nor ſo much in 
Action, as in forbearing, and ſeeming not to act. Bur ſome 
Occaſions require a great deal more ; and therefore a Prince 
muſt be quality'd for bolder Strokes, and advance to actual 
Deceir; of which there are Two ſorts neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood, and ſomerimes to be practiſed. 

The Firſt is Thar of ſerling a private Correſpondence, 
and getting Intelligence underhand : The engaging the Aﬀe- 
ctions and Services of Officers, Artendants, Counſellors, and 
Confidents to Foreign Princes ; or, if occaſion be, contriving 
to have ſecret Information, nor only how one's Enemies, or 
Brother-Kings, but even one's own Subjects behave rhem- 
ſelves ; and what Deſigns are brewing. This is a ſorr of 
Subtlety much in requeſt, and every where made ule of, 
between one Prince and another ; and Tully recommends it 
as a very conſiderable Point of Prudence. Somerimes this is 
effected by the power of Perſuaſion only ; bur, generally 
ſpeaking, there are more ſenſible and moving Arguments 
made uſe of, than bare Words can prerend ro ; Preſents, 
I mean, and Penſions ; whoſe Force is ſo irreſiſtible, thar 
not only Secretaries of State, Preſidents of Councils, parti- 
cular Friends, and intimate Favourires, have by this means 
been prevailed upon to communicate, and ſo prevent and 
defeat the Defigns.of the Maſter, whoſe Bread they ear, and 
ro whoſe Counterance and Bounty they owe all their Great- 
neſs; not only Commanders have alfiſted their Enemies 1n 
time of Action ; but, which is ſtill more prodigious, and 


_ proves the Almighty Power of Bribery, ro the. Erernal Re- 
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ſelves have been hired ro diſcover the Secrers, and berray 


the ſafery of their own Husbands. Now this corrupti:g 
the Confidents of others, is what a great many make 70 
ſcruple of approving ; and indeed, if it be pradctited either 
againſt a declared Enemy , or 2 Subject of on2's own, 
who hath miniſtred juſt Grounds of Suſpicion ; cr it it be 
againſt any Stranger in general, with whom we are under 
no particular Engagements of Alliance or Friendthip, or 
murual Truſts, there ſeems to be no great difficulty in al- 
lowing it tro Princes : Bur certainly it can never be juſti- 
fy'd againſt Confederates and Friends ; for where any fach 
Obligarions intervene, theſe very Attempts to debauch thole 
upon whoſe Secrecy and Advice they rely, is a piece of Trea- 
chery never to be indulged them. 

The other ſorr of neceſſary Deceir, is the Addreſs of gai*- 
ing Advantages, and compaſling one's Defign by cr-ning 
and unſeen Methods; by equivocating and 2«1b1guous 
Terms ; by refin'd Subtleries, and deep Intrip=<S 3 b good 
Words, fair Promiſes, Complements and Congrarularions, 
the Formalities of Embaſſies and Lerr«'S 3 by theſe out- 
wardly fair Pretences, and amuſfirs Straragems, bringing 
Matters abour, and ſecuring Advantages, which the want of 
Time, or Opportunity. er the Difficulry and Perplexity of 
a Prince's Aﬀairs had cut him ovrt from effecting any other 
way : And ſo he muſt work like a Mole, under-ground, and 
do thar unſeen and behind the Curtain, which will nor bear 
the open Stage. There have been ſeveral great and wiſe 
Men of Opinion, thar theſc a quo are lawful as well 
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as expedient. * Governours ought to make no ſcruple of having Plato. 
frequent recourſe to Lies and Tricks, when the Advantage of Fry 


their Subjets « concerned, ( ſays ane). And another, 
s 4 Part of Prudence to deceive, as occaſion and the preſent po- 
ſure of Aﬀairs ſhall require, 1 muſt confeſs for my own 
part, Theſe ſeem ro me very bold Afſertions ; and I think 
the pronouncing ſuch Practices generally and in themſelves 
lawful, favours of roo much Poſirivenels, or too great La- 
tirude. The furtheſt I dare ftrerch in favour of them, and 
that poſſibly one might venture to ſay, is, Thar where rhe 
Caſe is almoſt deſperate, and rhe Necefſiry exceeding ur- 
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gent, when it is a Seaſon of Perplexiiy, and Confuſion, and 
general Diforder ; when the End propoſed to be atrained 
by ir, is not only the promoting the Intereſt or Greatneſs 
of a Commonwealth, bur rhe averting and ſhifting off ſome 
very great and rthreatning Miſchiefs; and when the Per- 
ſons, againſt whom we take theſe . Advantages, are profli- 
gate, and of no Principles rhemſelves ; I ſay, all theſe Cir- 
cumſtances concurring, a Man perhaps might venture ro {ay 
that ſuch Tricks of Stare are either no Faults ; or if they, 
be, very moderate and pardonable Faults. 

* Burt there are orher Inſtances ſtill behind of much grearer 
difficulty ; ſuch as minifter very juſt ground of Doubr, whe- 
ther they are allowable upon' Reaſons of State, or nor, be- 
cauſe they have a ſtrong Tincture of Injuſtice, and border 
hazd ypen Oppreffion. I ſay they have a ſtrong Tincture, 
becaulc rhey are nor rotally unjuſt ; for there is a Mixture 
of Juſtice the ſame time, to remper and allay the Inju- 
ſtice rhat is in hem. For were there not ſo, there could be 
no {cruple. Tha. which is altogether unjuſt, and maniteſt- 
Iy ſo, all Menagree 1. condemning ; even the vileſt Wretches 
alive have nor yer.put <F all Diſtin&tions of Right and 
Wrong, all Senſe of Guilt ana Shame : Bur whar they al- 


Tow themſelves in the practice of, even thart they diſallow 


in Profeſſion and Pretence. Burt the Caſe is otherwiſe in 
mixr Actions; there are Arguments and Appearances of 
Reaſon ar leaft, Examples and Authorities on both fides ; 
and a Man, that enters into the Diſquiſition, does nor find 
It eafie what Refolutions to rake. Ar leaſt he finds ſome- 
whar ro give Counrenance ro whar his Convenience per- 
ſuades ; and that which hath divided Men's Judgments, and 
made jr a moor Point, he thinks will be ſufficient for his 
Vindication. Abundance of Caſes of this natare might be 
ſpecify'd ; bur at preſent I ſhall content my ſelf with a few, 


* The Reader is defired to obſerve how cautious and render 
the Authoris, at the End of theſe Caſes, which is the more 
remarkable, becaufe he lived under an Abſolute and Arbirra- 
ry Goyernment, where many things were practiſed and al-" 
lowed, which can by no means hold, or be drawn into Pre- 
cedents in limited Conſtirurions.: ' And generally ſpeaking, no 
doubr rhar Prince governs beſt, who brings his Meaſures near- 
eſt ro rhoſe of Common and Private Juſtice. The Reader will 
find an excellent Remark ro this purpoſe, made by one who 
was himſelf an Emperor, in M. Antonin. ds $au7?v, lib.ix.$.24. 
that 
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that now occur to me, and leave it to the Reader, to put o- 
thers like, or parallel to theſe, as he ſees fir. 

Whar ſhall we fay firſt ro the ridding ones Hands of a 
troubleſome peſtilent Fellow, that propagates Faction and 
Diſorder, and is eternally breaking the publick Peace, by 
getting him raken off ſecrerly, without any legal Proceſs ? 
This Man, take notice, is ſuppoſed to deſerve Death, bur 
the Circumſtances of the Offender, and of the Prince, are 
ſuch, rhar wirhour manifeſt Danger to the State, he cannor 
be brought ro Juſtice, nor made an Example in the common 
way. Here 1s, they tell yon, no material Injuſtice in all 
This; the Offender harh bur his Due; and, as Matters 
ſtand, the Publick is better ſerved by his having ir in_this 
way, than. it could be, by puniſhing him after the man- 
ner of other Offenders of the like Nature. So that rhe 
moſt you can make of this, is a Breach of the Forms and 
Methods preſcribed by Law ; and ſurely, they tell you, the 
Sovereign Prince is above Forms. 

The next is Clipping the Wings, and giving a Check to 
the Wealth and Power of fome Great Man, who is growing 
Popular, and ſtrengthening his Intereſt ; and both from his A- 
bility and Inclination ro do Miſchicf, becomes formidable to 
his Prince. T he Queſtion here is, whether a Prince may not 
lower and cut ſuch a porent Subject ſhorr in time, withour 
ſtaying fo long for a fair Provocation, that he ſtall be 
grown too big to be dealt with ; and if any Artemprs be 
made, either againſt the publick Peace in general, or the 
Life of the Prince in particular, it will not rhen be poffible 
ro prevent or to puniſh them, rhongh we would never to fain. 

Another is,In an extreme Exigence,and when no other Sup- 
plies are to be had, ſeizing upon private Stocks, and ſo com- 
pelling ſome of the wealthieſt Subjects ro furniſh the Pub- 
lick Neceflirics, when the Nation is not able by all irs Pub- 
lick Funds to ſupporr ir ſelf. 

A Fourth is- Infringing and Vacating ſome of the Rights 
and Privileges which ſome of rhe Subjects enjoy, when 
the Authority of the Prince is prejudiced and diminiſh- 
ed, and his Grandeur eclipſed by the Continuance of them. 

The Laſt is, a Point of Prevention, when a Forr, or a 
Town, or a Province very commodious to the Government 
is ſeiz'd, and gor into a Prince's Hands by interpoſing firſt ; 
and ro keep it our of the Poſſeflion of ſome other powerful 
and very Cembtebla Neighbour ; who by making himſelf 
Maſter of this Paſs, would have been in a Condition of 
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doing great Injury, and giving perpetual Diſturbance to this 
Prince and his Country, who are now the firft Occupiers. 

All theſe rhings, I know, ſound harſh, and are hardly, if 
at all, ro be reconciled with the common Notions of Jus 
tice. Matters of State are neither fir nor ſafe for me tro 
give a Judgment in ; thus much only, I rhink, may not 
misbecome this place ro ſay, That, as on the one hand the 
indulging and having frequent recourſe ro ſuch Actions is 
very dangerous, gives juſt matter of Jealouſie ro the Sub- 
ject, and will be apt to degenerate into Tyranny and Ex- 
orbirant uſe of Power ; ſo on the other, it is plain, Sub- 
jects ought to be modeſt and very ſparing in cenſuring the 
Actions of their Prince, and the Steps he makes for the 
publick Safety, however bold rhey may ſeem, and beyond 
the Lengths which are commonly gone. And this ſuſpend- 
ing at leaſt of our Judgments in matters of another and 
very diſtant Sphere, will appear the more reaſonable, when 
I] have ſhewed you that very eminent Men, Perſons of ac- 
knowledged Virtue as well as vaſt Learning and Wiſdom, 
have approved all thoſe Practiſes already mention'd, and 
think rhem not amiſs, ptovided the Succeſs be good, and 
anſwer their Intentions. And to this purpoſe I will quote 
you here ſome of thoſe Sentences and Remarks which they 
have left us upon ſuch Occaſions. 

In order to preſerve Fuſtice in greater and more important 
Matters, there s ſometimes a neceſſity ( ſays Plutarch ) of de- 
viating from it in thoſe of leſs Moment, And in order to 


doing Right to the generality, and in the groſs, it x allowa-' 


ble ro put ſome Hardſhips, and be guilty of ſome VWrong to 
particular Perſons. * Commonly ſpeaking, ( ſays Tacitus ) the 
braveſt Exploits, and meſt celebrated Examples, carry ſome= 
what of Injuſtice in them: But im ths Caſe, what Private 
Men ſuffer is abundantly compenſated Ly the Benefit which 
the Publick receives from it. f A Prudent Prince, ſays Plu- 
tarch again, muſt not only know how to govern according to 
Law ; But if a neceſſary occaſion require it, he muſt learn to 
govern even the Laws themſelves ; When they fall ſhort of their 
End, and cannot do what they would, he muſt ſtretch and 
corrett, and give a new Power to the Laws where they hap- 


— 


 * Omne magnum Exemplum habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod 
adverſus ingulos unhtate publici rependitur. | | 

f "OuTes ny£ormmiy Puoiy Ty,ov, 37 x7! Tvs vous, ane nei 
T9 roMay ag); ay wmsare Ted; To oupgtevy, &c. in fine Flamin. : 
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pen to be defeftive ; thar is, if they are not willing be ſhould 
do what n fitting in that Funfure, he muſt make them wit» 
ling. .*. When the State # in Confuſion, and things brought to 
a Plunge, the Prince (ſays Curtiu) muſt not think himſelf 
obliged to follow that which will look, or ſound beſt ro the World, 
but that which the preſent Extremity calls for. And again, 
* Neceſſity, (ſays Seneca) That great Refuge and Excuſe for 
Humane Frailty, breaks thro all Laws; and he not tobe ace 
counted in fault, whoſe Crime ws not the Effet of Choice, 
but Force. Ariſtotle's Rule is, If a Prince cannot be good im 
every part of hu Government, "tx enough that he be ſo in the 

eater, or at leaſt an equal part ; but let him be ſure not to be 
Jad in every part, And Democritus, That it # impoſſible for 
the beſt Princes in the World not to be guilty of ſome Injuſtice. 

Thus much however, I preſume ro add, that ler theſe 
Actions of theirs find never ſo favourable Interpretations, 
never ſo juſt Allowances ; yer for their own Juſtification, 
and rhe ſoftening as much as may be, the Odium of ſuch 
irregular Proceedings : There is not only a Neceffiry that 
they ſhould be ove DIA for the laſt Extremities, but that 
when Princes are perfectly driven ro make uſe of them, 
they ſhould go abour ir with a real unwillingneſs and grear 
Regret. They ſhould look upon This necefliry ro which 
they are reduced, as a very particular Misfortune , and 
Mark of an angry Providence ; and all their Behaviour 
and Reſentments upon ſuch Occaſions, muſt be like rhoſe 
of render Parents, when, ſore againſt their Will, a beloved 
Child is to have a Limb ſear'd; or cur off ; Methods which 
nothing but the hope of ſaving his Life by this only Re- 
medy , could ever prevail with them ro ſubmit ro; 
or as a Man in extremity of Pain goes about the draw= 
ing a Tooth, when nothing elſe will eaſe or afſwage rhe 
Anguiſh, And now I have related rhe Opinions of very 
.eminent Philoſophers and Politicians, and obſerved what 
Abarements they are content to make for Caſes of neceſlity 
I muſt once more ſolemnly avow , that as for any 
Paſſages, or Politick Maxims, which pretend to greater Li- 
berries, fuch as ſer a Prince above all Conſideration of Law 


or Juſtice,that make Profit and Grearneſs the only End worthy 


.'. Non ſpecioſa ditu, ſed uſu neceſfaria in rebus adverſis ſe» 
quenda eſſe. 2. Curt. Lib. 5. 


* Neceſlicas magnum imbecillitatis humanz patrocinium, oms 


| nem Legem frangit ; non eſt nocens, quicunque non ſponte et 
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| his pam ; and either place Advantage upon the Level 


with Honeſty, or ſet it higher, every Good Man muſt abo- 
minate them ; and every good Governour will be ſo far from 
taking his meaſures according to this Standard, that he will 
rejet them with Deteftation and Diſdain. - 

I have inſiſted ſo much the :longer upon this Branch of 
a Prince's Virtue ; becauſe of rhe many Difficulties and 
Doubts, which ariſe upon this Point of Juftice ; the regular 
Exerciſe and Adminiſtration whereof muſt needs be very 
much interrupted and perplexed by the infinite Emergencies, 
the ſudden and exrraordinary Changes, and the Necefliries 
that the publick happens to be invovl'd in. And theſe ofren- 
times are ſo very intricate and preſſing, that they may ve- 
ry well be allowed to puzzle the Wiſeſt, and to ſtagger the 
braveft, and moſt reſolute Commanders. 

After Juſtice follows Valour ; by which I mean particu- 
larly thar Virtue which is Military ; The Courage, the Con- 
duct, the Capacity, which go to the making a Complear 
General. For this is a Qualificatian abſolutely neceſſary for 
a Prince, for the Defence and Security of his own Perſon, 
and the Publick both. The Welfare of his Subjects, rhe 
Peace and Quiet of the Kingdom, the Rights and Liberties 
of a Nation, All lie at His Charge ; He is their Conferya- 
tor, and they depend upon his Ability, to afferr, and pro- 
rect, and maintain them. All which Valour only can enable 
him to do ; and by the very little ſaid already upon it, Thar 
2 ro be fo eſſential a part of the Royal Character, that 
a Man who hath it nor, ſcarce deſerves the Name of a Prince. 

Ler us now proceed to the Fourth Princely Virtue, which 
is Clemency.” By which I mean ſuch a Habir and Diſpoſition 
of Mind, as inclines the Prince ro Mildneſs and Gentlenels ; 
to Gracious Allowances, and - large Abatements from the Ri- 

ur of the Law, and Extremity of Juſtice ; and all this 
temper'd with Judgment and Diſcretion. This moderates, 
manages, and ſweetens all ; ir ſpurs the Guilty, relieves the 
Poor and dejected, and reſcues thoſe thar are ready to perith. 
Clemency in the Ruler anſwers ro Humaniry: in common 
«Men 3 it is contrary ro Cruelty and exceſs of Rigour, bur 
Nor to Juſtice ; for with this it is very reconcilable, and all 
Ks Care is to ſoften, and to moderate its Determinartons, 
Nething can be more neceffiry, more ſeaſonable, conſider- 
ing the many Infirmities of Humane Nature ; how great a 
part of Mankind offend wilfully, and do what rhey ſhould 
Bot ; and how often do even the beſt intending Men, fall _ 
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of what they ſhould ? Extreme Rigour, and * ſevere Uſage, 
withour any intermiſſion, any Abatement, ſpoils all ; it har- 
dens Mens Tem.pers, and brings Authoriry into Conrempr. 
Punifhments lofe their Force, and: their End, when made 
common, and executed every Day ; they provoke Mens In- 
dignation and Malice, (for indeed Men are often Wicked 
out of miere Rage and Spight,) and: many Rebellions have 


been rais'd by rhe Thirſt of Revenge. There is ſomething - 


in Fear, which is even deſtructive of Duty, if it be nor 
rempered, arid kepr within Bounds by Lenity and. good Na- 
rure ; and if rurn'd into Horrour by ſharp Uſage, and roo 
ſtrong Impreſſions, ir grows Furious and: Deſperate, Malici- 
ous and Bloody. Thus the Author hath obſerv'd very truly, 
.*. That Fear which ſecures Peace and good Order, muſt be mo=- 
derate ; if once it become continual and extreme, it ſpurs Men 
on to Mutiny and Revenge. Clemency' is likewiſe of grear 
Advantage, both ro the Prince and the Publick, as it gains 
the Good-will of rhe Subjects, and binds them in the ſtrait- 
eſt and the ſureſt Fies ro the Government ; even| thoſe of 
Aﬀection and Kindneſs, for theſe are always the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt laſting Security ; and-+ A Prince never ſits fo faſt, 
as when hy Subje&s are eafie, and take a pleaſure im their 
Obedience, as I ſhall have Occaſion ro ſhew hereafter. 
For in ſuch a Caſe the People will look upon their Gover- 
nour, as a fort of Deity Incarnate ; They will honour and: 
adore him as ſuch ; rhey will reſpect and love him as 
their Guardian, rheir Common Father, rheir Friend ; and: 
inſtead of any uneafie Fear of Him, they will be in perpe- 
tual Fear for Him; render of his Life and his Perſon ; and 
in mighry Pain and Solicirude, leſt any Ill ſhould happen to 
either ; conſequently rhey will be Zealous in his Defence, 
firm to all his Intereſts, averſe and implacable 'ro. his Ene- 
mies. This: then is the Leſſon, in which all Princes ſhould 
be perfe&t ; To get themſelves well inform'd of all that is 
done ; Not to proſecute every Crime they know ; Nay, mia- 
ny times to act, and manage themſelves, as if. they knew ir 
not ; To be betrer farisfied with the Character of having 
found rheir Subjects made Good to their Hands, than thar 
of- having reform'd- and made them ſo by any Rigours of 


* Severitas amirrit affiduitare Authoritatem. 
.*. Temperarus Timor eſt qui cohibet; Afſiduus & acer in vin- 
ditam excitat. | | 
t Firmiſllmum Imnperium,. quo obedientes gaudent. 7. a 
tnelr 
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their own; Readily to extend their Grace to ſmall Faults, 
and where ſuch eafineſs may be inconvenient, to render 
heinous Offenders very exemplary, and make rhem ſmarr 
ſeverely for their Inſolence and bold Contempt of the Laws. 
To conſider, that frequent Executions are an Aſperſion to 
their Government ; and bring as great a Scandal upon their 
Reign, as the Death of many Patients doth to the Practice 
of a Phyſician ; and therefore not ro be fond of raking 
Men off upon every Provocation, but ro content themſelves 
oftentimes with a Malefactor's Repentance ; and eſteem the 
Senſe of his Guilr, his Shame, and Remorlſe, and Self-con- 
demnation a Puniſhment ſufficient. 


+ Relenting Miſery inchnes the Brave ; 
Conquerours are moſt triumphant, when they ſave ; 
Fuſtice and Mercy may ſuſpend their Strife, 

He ſuffers for hu Crime, who yields to beg bi Life. 


Nor is there any juſt Ground of that Apprehenſfion, which 
fome People very inconfiderartely pretend, upon theſe Occa- 
fions ; thar ſuch Mercy will be taken for Tameneſs or Im- 
porence ; that it makes a Prince deſpicable in rhe Eyes of 
his People ; gives his Enemies Advantage, provokes turbu- 
lenr Spirits to inſulr, and looſens the Ss of Govern- 
ment : For the Effect is really quite contrary. Such 
Mildneſs is a mighty ſtrengthening ro a Prince ; adds 
Vigour and Efficacy ro his Commands, and wonderfully rai- 
ſes his Reputation. A Prince, that is well belov'd, ſhall be 
able to do more with the Hearrs of his Subjects, than all 
the Awe and Terror in the World ; This may pur Men in- 
to trembling and aſtoniſhmenr, bur ir gives them no true 
Principle of Obedience ; and as Salut argued in his Orartion 
ro Coſr, ſuch Governments are never Stable and of long Con- 
rinuance, becauſe they are built upon an ill botrom. Whoever 
he be,char is feared by a great many, hath a great many whom 
he hath reaſon to be afraid of roo. The Fear, which he 
fheds down upon all about him, daſhes back again upon his 
own Head. Such a ſort of Life is full of Anxierties and 
Miſgivings ; and'a Man is ſurrounded with Dangers, thar 
threaten him continually from every Quarter. Ir is rrue 
indeed, rhis Clemency ought not ro be extended withour 


- + — Ignoſcere pulchrum, 
Jam nuſero, poenzeq; genus vidiſſe precantem. 
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any Diſtinction ; Judgmenr, as was ſaid in the beginning of 
the Paragraph, muſt dire&t and derermine ir. For, as it is 
a Virrue, and that which attracts the profoundeft Venerari- 
on, when judiciouſly managed ; ſo is it a Vice of moſt per- 
nicious Conſequence, when degenerating into ſoft and eaſfie 
Tameneſs. 

Afrer theſe Four vane Virtues, which are the brighreſt 
in a Prince's Diade 

econd Form ; and theſe, though inferiour ro the former in 
Luſtre, have yet their juſt Value, and are neceſſary and 
uſeful, rhough nor ſo abſolutely, and in ſo high a degree. 
Liberaliry for inſtance, which is ſo much more ſuitable ro 
a Prince's Character, as it is a greater Reflection upon 
him ro be vanquiſh'd by Bounty and Magnificence, than ro 
be worſted in the Field. But here too, there is great need 
of Diſcretion ; for, where Thar is wanting, this Quality will 
be apt ro do more Hurr than Good. 

There are rwo Kinds of Liberaliry. The one conſiſts in 
Sumpruouſneſs and Shew ; and this is to very little purpoſe. 
Ir is certainly a very idle and vain Imagination, for Prin- 
ces to think of raiſing their Character, and ſerting rhem- 
ſelves off by Auguſt, and Splendid, and expenſive Appear- 
ances : eſpecially roo among their own Subjects, where they 
can do whar they pleaſe, and are ſure ro have no Rival of 
their Grandeur. "This ſeems rather a Mark of a little Soul ; 
an Argument, that they want a due Senſe of what they 
really are, and is both beneath Them to do, and very un- 
acceptable ro rheir People ro ſee. For, however for the 
preſent Subjeds may gaze ar their Pomps with Delighr, 
yer aſſoon as the Entertainment is over, they preſently be- 
gin to reflect, thar Their Princes are thus enrich'd and 
adorn'd with Their Spoils ; thar This is no berrer than being 
ſumpruouſly feaſted ar Their Coft ; and that the Money, 
which now feeds their Sight with Triumphs and Gaudy 
Greatneſs, is pinch'd from more neceſſary Occafions, and 
wou'd have been much betrer ſav'd ro feed their Bellies. 
And beſides all this ; a Prince ſhould be ſo far from Laviſh 
and Profuſe, thar he ſhould make great Conſcience of Frugali- 
ty ; for indeed he ſhould rhink nothing he enjoys ſtrictly 


his own ; ſince engag'd in a Truſt, that requires his All, his. 


very Life and Perſon to be devored ro rhe Good of others. 
The Second fort of Liberaliry is that which conſiſts in 
diſtributing Gifts, and making Preſents: Of This indeed 


there is conſiderable Uſe, and a juſt Commendation due tro 


it 
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it. Bur then this muſt be diſcreetly manag'd too ; and good 
Care ſhould always be taken, To whar Perſons, in whar 
Proportions, and after whar Manner this is done. As to 
the. Perſons, They ought to be well choſen, ſuch whoſe 
Merits recommend them to their Bounty ; ſuch as have 
been ſerviceable ro the Publick ; ſuch as have hazarded their 
Fortunes and their Perſons, and run thro' the Dangers and Fa- 
tigues of War. Theſe are ſuch Perſons, as none buc the Un- 
thinking or the very Il|-naturd can grudg any thing ro, or 
envy the Favour, ſo as to repreſent the Prince as Partial or 
Undiſtinguiſhing in his Liberality. Whereas, quire otherwiſe, 
great Graruities diſtribured without any regard ro Merit, 
and where there really is none, derive Shame and Odium 
upon the Receiver; and are entertain'd withour thoſe due 
Acknowledgments, and that grateful Senſe, which rhe Fa- 
vours of a Prince ought to find. Some Tyrants have been 
ſacrific'd and given up to the Rage and Spire of an incens'd 
Rabble, by thoſe very Servants whom they had rais'd from 
Nothing ; while theſe Creatures of theirs have been as 
much diverred with their Mafters Misfortunes, as any of 
their Enemies, and have taken this Courle to ingratiate them- 
ſelves with the Mobb, and for ſecuring their own Fortunes, 
by ' giving Demonſtrations of the Harred and Contempt to / 
the Perſon, from whom thoſe Fortunes were entirely deriv'd. 
Nor is it leſs neceſſary, that the Propertion of a Prince's 
Liberaliry ſhould be ftridtly regarded ; for orherwiſe this 
may run our into ſuch Squandering and Exceſs, Thar both 
rhe Giver and the Government may be impoveriſh'd and 
brought ro Ruine by ir. For, ro give to every body, and 
upon every Occaſion, is ro play with a loſing Hand, and till 
all's gone, Private Men are for making their Fortunes, 
and it is not poflible to fatisfie them ; they will ſoon grow 
extravagant in their Requeſts, if they find their Prince ro 
be ſo in his Favours ; and the Rule they Meaſure by, is 
nor Reaſon, bur Example ; not how much is fir to be granted 
ro Them, bur how much hath already been granted ro 
Others. However, by this Means the Pablick Treaſures 
will be exhauſted ; and a King be neceffirared ro ſeize other 
Peoples Rights, thar * ſo Injuſtice and Oppreſſion mgy veal 
and reimburſe thoſe Wants, which Ambition and Prodigality 


have created, Now, it were infinitely better to give nothing 


—————— 


* Quod Ambiticne exhauſtum, per Scelera ſupplendum. 
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at all, than ro take away from one to give to another. For 
after all our Kindneſs, the Gratitude and Aﬀection of thoſe 
that are obliged by us, never makes ſo deep Impreffions, 
nor ſticks half ſo cloſe, as the Reſentmenrs of -them, rhar 
have been injur'd and plunder'd. Beſides, This Profuſeneſs 
is its own Deftruction, for rhe Spring cannor run always ; 
if you draw too faſt, it will ſoon be drain'd dry. * By being 
Liberal. ſays St. Ferom, Man makes it impoſſible to be ſo. For 
a farther Prevention whereof, as well as upon, other very 
good Confiderartions, it will be convenient ro ſpin out ones 
Liberaliry ; ro ler it come gently and by degrees, rather 
than to give all we intend at once. For that which is done 
on the ſudden, and art a hear, be the thing never ſo confi- 
derable in ir ſelf, yer paſſes off, as ir were inſenſfibly, and 
is quickly forgotten. All things that have a grateful Re- 
liſh ſhould be contriv'd to be as flow and leiſurely in the 
Paſſage, as can be ; that ſo the Palate may have time to 
raſt them : bur, on rhe contrary, all thoſe Diſpenſations 
thar are harſh and ſevere, ( when Occaſions call for any 
ſuch ) ſhould be diſpatch'd with all poſſible Convenience, 
that ſo, like hitter Potions, they may be ſwallow'd at once. 
Thus you ſee, that the Giving as becomes one, is an Act 
of Prudence, and the Exerciſe of Liberaliry to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, requires great Addreſs and Skill. To which pur- 
= Tacitus hath this notable Remark. { Thoſe Perſoms (lays 

e) are under a mighty Errour, who know net how to diſtin- 
guiſh between Liberality and Luxury ; abundance of Men know 
how to ſquander, that do not know how to give, And to ſpeak 
the very Truth, Liberaliry is nor a Virtue peculiar ro King's 
and milder Governments only, bur very conſiſtent even 
with Tyranny ir ſelf. And ſurely che Turors and Gover- 
nors of young Princes are much in the wrong, when they 
labour ro poſſeſs their Minds with ſuch firong and early 
Impreſſions of Giving; of refuſing nothing thar is ask'd of 
them ; of thinking nothing ſo well employ'd, as whar they 
give to their Friends. This is the Jargon uſual in ſuch Ca- 
ſes. Bur either This ſeems to proceed from ſome Advan- 
rage theſe Inſtructors defign ro make of ſuch a Principle 
hereafter, or for want of due regard ro the Perſon they ad- 


* Liberalitate Liberalitas perit. 
t Falluntur, quibus Luxuria Specie Liberalitatis imponit, per- 
dcre multi ſciunt, donare neſciunt. 
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dreſs themſelves to. For a roo governing Notion of Libera- 
liry is of very ill Conſequence, in a Perſon, whoſe For- 
tunes are (o plentiful, as to ſupply the Expences of others, 
at what rate Fimſelf ſhall think fir. And of the Two Ex- 
rremes, though either of them are very far from Good, 

et a Prodigal or a Giving Prince, he that ſpends upon 
bis own Vanities, or he that feeds thoſe of his Servants and 
Favourites, without Diſcretion and due Meaſure, is a great ' 
deal worſe than a Stingy One, rhat keeps his Hand ſhur 
ro all. And, whereas theſe frequent Boons are pretended 
of Uſe ro make Friends, and ſecure the Service and Af- 
fection of thoſe who are obliged by them : There is very 
lirtle or nothing of Subſtance in this Argument ; For im- 
moderate and undiſtinguiſhing Liberaliry encourages every 
body to ask and to expect, and ſo for One Friend, makes 
Ten Enemies, in Proportion as the Repulſes muſt needs be 
more frequent, rhan the Grants. Bur indeed, if it be wiſely 
and well regulated, it is undoubtedly, as" I ſaid before, ex- 
ceeding Graceful and Commendable in a Prince, and may 


prove of Excellent Advantage, both to Himſelf and to 


the Stare. 

Another very becoming Virtue is Magnanimity. Thar I 
mean more peculiarly, which conſiſts in a Greatneſs of 
Spirir not eafily ro be provoked, ſuch as deſpiſes and can 
paſs over Injuries and Indecencies, and moderate his An- 
ger when it begins to fly out. * A Great Fortune and Dig- 
nity ſhould have a Noble Mind ; ſuch as can look down upon 
HWrongs and Provacations, as Matters a great way below it, and 
rot worth its Notice ; and gr; 1} og conſider that there are 


- * not many Offences which will juſtifie a Prince's being angry, 


Beſides, to fret and be concerned, is often interprered for 
Conſciouſneſs of Guilt ; and that which a Man makes ſlighc 
of, blows quickly over, and ſeldom ſticks long. So ſays 
the wiſe Roman, Þ If Reproaches put you in a Paſſion, the World 
will look upon this as a ſort of Confeſſion : But if you diſregard 
them, they vaniſh and die without dong any manner of Prejus 
dice. Bur then, if any Provocartion be given, which mini- 
ſters juſt and ſufficienr Caule ro be angry, ler thoſe Re- 
ſentments be expreſs'd openly withour labouring ro conceal 
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or to diflemble them ;. that the People abour him may have 
no reaſon to ſuſpe&t any thing, of a Secrer Grudge, or 4 
Miſchievous Defign in him. For theſe are Qualicies for 
rhe meaneſt and baſeſt ſorr of People, and Symproms of a 
Malicious, Deviliſh and Incutable Diſpelition.  *.* Piriful 
Fellows and Unreclaimable WY, ctches keep Malice in their Hearts 
(fays Tacitus) and to feed upon a Grudge is an evident Mark of 
Baſeneſs and Barbarity, Of the two, the giving Offence and 
doing an Ill thing is leſs diſagreeable co the Character of a 
Great Man, than the Hating and Maligning of others. for doing 
ſo ro Him. And thus I have done with the Head of 
Virtue ; the other Branches of ic in general being nor ſo 
properly diſtinguiſhing Properties and peculiar Ornaments 
of the Royal Dignity, as Excellencics lying in common be- 
tween Princes and the reſt of Mankind, _ 

The next thing that comes under our Conſideration afrer 
the Prince's Virtue, is what they cal: his Manner , that 1s, 
his Behaviour and Way of Living ; the Mien , the Porr, the 
Addreſs, that ſure with the Majeſty of a Prince ; and all 
rhoſe profound Reſpects ſo neceſſary ro be kept up. Upon 
this I ſhall nor infift at all, only, by the way as it were, 
rouch upon ir. Now though Nature contribute a great 
deal ro this in the Form, and Temper, and Perſon, yer 
all rhar Nature does is capable of Amendment and Im- 
provement both, by rhe additional Helps of Induſtry and 
Arr. Under the Head we are now upon, may be reckoned 
the Air of his Face, the Compoſure of his Countenance, 
his Faſhion and Behaviour, his Gare, his Tone, and man- 
nerof Speech, his Clothes and Drefling. .The general Rule 
ro be obſerved in all theſe Particulars, is ſuch a Mixture of 
Sweetneſs and Moderation , of Stayednels and Gravity , as 
may win upon Mens Minds, and move their Aﬀections plea- 
ſingly; ſuch as may keep the middleWay berween Familiarity 
and Fear, engage their Love, and yer command their Ho- 
nour and Reſpect. His Court and Converlation ate likewiſe 
worth taking notice of. For the former, it 1s convenient 
that it ſhould be very publick, that rhe Palace he dwells 


, in ſhould be Noble and Magnificent, fir for Reſort and 


Correſpondence; . and if thar can be well contriv'd, . not 
tar from the Middle of his Country, or, ar leaſt, the 
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moſt fignificant Parr of t ; thar {o his Eye may com- 
mand all the Quarters ; ar:d like the Sun in the midſt of the 
Firmament, p:erce , enlighren and warm all round abour 
him, with the Influence of his Beams. For when a Prince 
reſides in ſome very remote Corner of his Domimons, this 
Diſtance emboldens thoſe in the contrary Extremity tro 
behave themſelves inſolently , and grow Tumultuous and 
Unruly. As for h's Converſation, That ſhould be very re- 
ſerved, his Confidents and familiar Friends but few, his 
Progreſſes and other Appearances in publick but ſeldom ; 
thar the People may always be eager and glad to ſee 
him : For the ſhewing himſelf often, and giving too eahie 
Acceſs ro his Perſon, will mightily lefſen the Majeſty of 
his Character. * The being always admitted to the Sight and 
Preſence of Great Perſons, does miphtily impair and diminiſh 
our Reſpett, by Glutting our Curieſity, ſays one of the Roman 
Hiſtorians : And anorher to this purpoſe : F Mjrſty is always 
moſt reverenc'd at a diſtmce : for Nature forms all our ]- 
dea's bigner than the Life ; and what we are not acquainted 
with, is always fancy'd to be very Great and Stately. 

Afrer the Three Things already treated of. The Know- 
lege of his People and Government, the Virtues of his 
Mind, and the Faſhion and Addreis of rhe Prince ; all 
which are inſeparable from his own Perſon; The next 
things we are led ro conſider, are ſuch as are near and 
abour his Perſon. And therefore in the fourth place, ler us 
ſay ſomewhar concerning his Counſel, which, in-rruth, is 
the main Point of all this Head, which relares ro his 
Politicks, and of Conſequence fo vaſt, that it is in a 
manner All in All. For Counſel is the- Soul of any Go- 
vernment ; the Spirir rhar infuſes Life and Motion, Energy 
and Vigour into all the reſt. And upon the Account of This 
it is, that the Management of Afﬀairs conſiſts in Prudence ; be- 
cauſe Hands are of no Significance ar all, rill the Heads 
have cut them our their Work, and preſcrib'd their Me- 
thods. Ir were indeed ro be wilh'd, That a Prince were 
enrich'd with ſo grear a Stock of Prudence and Confide- 
ration, as to be able himſelf ro govern, and diſpoie, and 
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contrive every thing, without calling in Help from abroad ; 
This is fuch a Sufficiency, as the firſt Chapter of this Bcok 
obſerved ro be the Nobleſt Perfection, and higheſt Degree of 
Wiſdom; and no Queſtion can be made, bur that Marters 
would be berter order'd, and more fucceſsfully diſpatch'd it 
ir could be ſo. Bur this is an Accompliſhment meerly 1ma- 
ginary, no Inftance of it is to be found in Nature ; whether 
1t be, that Princes want the Advantage of Good Temper, or 
Good Inſtruction. And indeed, ler Nature be ncver fo boun- 
riful, and Education never ſo proper, yer it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble ro fuppofe That all the uh and all the Improve- 
ments in the World could ever qualifie one ſingle Head for 
rhe Comprehending and Direction of ſuch 0 rh Variety 
of Buſineſs. * No Prince, fays Tacitus, can have 4 Reach ſo 
great, as to be Maſter of all his Concerns : mo one Mind is 
ſtrony enough to garry ſo great a Burden, A ſingle Man hears 
and lees bur very little in Compariſon ; Burt Kings have 
need of abundance of Eyes and Ears ro affift and give In- 
telligence. Grear Weights and grear Undertakings can on- 
ly be made light by a Mulritude of Hands. And therefore 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for a Prince to provide himſelf 
with good Advice, and with Perſons every way capable 
of piving ir ; for as the Caſe ftands, and the Intrigues of 
Government are perplex'd, he that will rake*'upon him to 
do all of his own Head, ſhall much ſooner fix upon him- 
ſelf the Character of Pride and Conceitedneſs, than gain 
the Reputation of Wiſdom. A Prince then, of all Men, 
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hath moſt need of faithful Friends, and diligent Servants Tie 


who may aflift him in his Difficulties, and eaſe him of part 
of his Cares, Theſe are the real, the moſt valuable Trea- 
ſures of a King, and the moſt uſeful Inftrumenrs to the Pub- 
lick : And therefore the firſt and great Care muſt be, ro make 


Tacit. 


a wiſe Choice -of Aſſiſtants, and employ rhe utmoſt Ap= Plin. 


plication, and bend all one's Judgment ro have tuch as art 
excellent and proper for a Poſt of ſuch vaſt Imporrance. 


| Now of theſe Affiftants, there are rwo forts ; One thar 


contribure their Advice, and Project only ; andrheſe employ Xenoph. 


their Wit, and their Tongue ; and are in 0 ONE 
Speech, Counſellors ; the Other are concern'd in the exe- 
cutive part, they lend us their Hands, and their Pains, and 
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*Nequir Princeps fa ſcientiz_cun& compleQs ; nec unius 
Mens tante molis eſt capax. _ > 
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theſe are more properly ſtyled Officers.+ Of theſe the for- 
mer fort are in much the more Honourable Character : 
For thus the rwo great Philoſophers have declared their O- 
pinion, that ir is a moſt Sacred and Divine Accomplith- 
ment, to conſider judiciouſly, and be able to adviſe well. 
Now in Perſons thus to be choſen and employed, 
ſeveral Qualifications are neceſſary : As, firſt of all, Ir is ne- 
ceflary ro chooſe ſuch as are Faithful, and fic ro be truſted ; 
that is, in one Word, Men of Virtue and good Principles. 


* I take for granted, (lays Pliny) that the better Man any 


one 6, the mare ſtanch and true he is, and more ſafe to be de- 
pended upon, Secondly, They muſt be Perſons of Ability, 
and proper for this Office, not only inregard of their Know- 
ledge and Learning in general, but upon the Account of 
their Skill in Policicks, and that expreis Form of Govern- 
ment in particular ; ſuch as have been uſed, and try'd be- 
fore, and have come off with Honour and Succeſs, verſed in 
Buſineſs, and accuſtom'd ro Difficulties : For Hardſhips and 
Adverſities are the moſt uſeful and improving Leflons. 
+ Fortune, fays one, in the room of many Advantages which 
ſhe hath torn from me, hath given me the Faculty of Advice 
and Perſuaſion. And in one Word, They muſt be wile 
and diſcreet, moderately quick, not roo ſprightly and ſharp; 
for ſuch Men will be always projecting. Ard. .'. Men of 
Fire. are more for Change, than ſteady Management. Now in 
order ro theſe Qualifications, it is neceſſary thar they ſhould 
be Men of ripe Years, to give them Stayedineſs, Experience, 
and Confideration ; nay, I may add, to inſpire them wich 
Caution too. ; for it is one of the many Unhappineſles 
attending Youth, thar Perſons then are eaſily impoted up- 
on; of which the Tenderneſs and  Softnelſs of their Brain 


-may perhaps be one reaſon, as: that may diſpoſe them rhe 


-..* mare eaſily to receive any Impreſſion, and conſequently to 


Credulity and Eaſineſs of Temper. Ir is for the Conveni- 
ence :of a Prince tro have notable Men of all forts 
about, him ; both thoſe, who are called ſo upon the account 
of their Witdom, and thole thar excel in Subrtlery and Cun- 


.* Optimum quemque-fidelifſimum puto. 
f Mihi Fortuna multis rebus ereptis uſtum dedit bene fuaden- 
di. Mithy. in Sal. ; cook 
.. --; Novandis quam gerendis rebus aptiora ingenia 1lla ignea. 
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ning. - The former indeed ought ro be more numerous, 
and are more eſpecially requiſite, becauſe they are more for 
the Honour of their Maſter, and of more conſtant ule; 
for theſe are the Managers of all regular and ordinary 
Proceedings. The Men of Artrare for Caſes of neceffity and 
extraordinary Emergencies, to help at a Pinch, and to coun- 
termine a Danger. 

A Third Qualification neceffary for Counſellors, is Open- 
neſs, and Freedom, and Courage in all their Behaviour, 
when conſulred with. They muſt uſe their urmoſt Care, 
that all their Propoſals be for the Honour and Advantage 
of their Prince; and, when once they have ſecurcd this 
Point, char the Advice be wiſe and good, all Flattery and 
Diſguiſe ſhould be Jaid aſide; all Equivocatings, and Re- 
ſervations, and Craftineſs of Expreſſion dereſted and deſpi- 
ſed, by which they may ſeem ro aim at ingratiating them- 
ſelves, or to contrive that what they fay may be accepta»- 
ble ro their Maſter. Theſe are the Mcn Tacitus deſcribes, 
who accommodare all their Language as they ſee occaſion, 
and do * mot ſo properly d ſcemſe with their Prince, as with 
hs preſent Inclinations and Circumſtances. They conſider 
him as a Great Man, as one able ro make their Fortunes ; 
they obſerve what he would do, not what is beſt and fir- 
reſt for him ro do. Whereas indeed all theſe Regards ought 
to be utterly baniſhed their Thoughts; they ſhould have a 
conſtant Eye upon the Sacrednets of their - Office, and the 
Importance of the Truſt repoſcd in them ; and, looking 
no farther than rhe Reaſon, and Juſtice, and Convenience 
of the thing, ſpeak the Truth and ſpare not : For howe- 
ver harſh and diſtaſteful rhis Liberry, and Openneſs, and 
honeſt Blunt-dealirg may be: at the preſent to thofe Per- 
ſons, whoſe Opinion and Inclinations it happens to croſs ; 
yet there will ſoon come a rime, when it will obrain Re- 
ſpect and Eſteem. f Oppoſition & offenſive juſt at the In 
ſtant ; but upon cooler Thoughts, the very Perſons you oppoſed, 
will commend and admire your plain-dealing, A Man ſhould 
likewiſe take care tro be conſiſtent with himſelf, firm ro his 
Principle, without veering and wheeling abour perpetually, 
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as oft as orher People's Humours ſhift into a freſh Quarrer. 
Bur as he muſt not be changable and obſequious in a baſe 
compliance with: the Paſſions or Pleaſures of others , fo 
neither muſt he be ſtiff and peremprory in his own Opi- 
nions. There is always a Decency to be obſerved, and 
great Difference tro be made, berween Conftancy and 'Con- 
rradiction: For Opiniartrety and Fierceneſs confounds all 
manner of Deliberation ; and therefore I am far from de- 
firing my gopd Counſellor ro be inflexible; as knowing 
very well, that hearkening ro other Men's Reaſons, and 
changing our own Opinions upon them, is ſo far from de- 
ſerving the Reproach of Raſhneſs or Inconſtancy, that it 
oughr rather ro be fooked upon as a Teſtimony of Mode- 
ſty and Ingenuity, and great Prudence : For * although the 
wife Man always walk in the ſame Way, and by the ſame 
Rule, yet he does not always go the ſame Pace, nor tread in 
the ſame Steps ; Change he does not then, ſo properly as accom- 
modate and mend himſelf ; Like the skilful Sailor, who plies 
ro eyery Wind, and whoſe Excellency lies in trimming rhe 
Sails. thar way that the Gale blows freſheſt. Thus a Man 
muft oftentimes go about ro make the Porr he deſigns, 
when there is no coming at ir by a ſtreighr Courſe. And 
ir ſhews rhe Dexterity and Addreſs of a Counlellor , ro 
be able to change his Merhods, when thoſe which were 
firſt choſen are either diſapproved, or by ſome Accident 
rendred uſeleſs and ineffeftual. 

Another neceſſary Accompliſhment for this Poſt, 1s rhe 
making a Conſcience of Revealing any Debates he ſhall 
be privy to. For Silence and Secrefie are exceeding ne- 
ceflary in the maragement of all Publick Afﬀairs : Jnſo- 
much that a great Author hath pronounced it impoſſible for 
that Man ro manage any matter of Conſequence, who is 
not ſo much Maſter of himſelf as to keep his own Coun- 


fel. + For how ſhould he ſupport the weight of Publick 


Buſineſs, ro whom even Silence is a Burden ? Bur upon 
this Occaſion the concealing what one knows 1s not ſufficient, 
I muſt likewiſe caution him againſt knowing too much, 
A Curious and Inquifitive Temper, which loyes to be bu- 
fie, and inform ir ſelf of other Peoples Actions and Con- 
cerns, 1s no commendable Qualiry 1n any caſe ; þur to pry 


* Nonſemper iruno gradu,ſed uni vil : non {ſe murat,ſed aprat. 
+ Res magna ſuſtinere nequeunt ab eo, cui tacere grave eft. 
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into rhe Affairs of Princes, and value one's ſelf upon know- 
ing Their Secrets, is as dangerous as it is unmannerly : 
And as Tacitus hath well obſerved, * Nothing is mbre hazar- 
dous, nothing more unfit for us, than officiouſly ro dive, 
and be bold with their ferired Thoughts and Intentions. 
And therefore, whatever a Man knows of this kind ſhouid 
come freely and withour his ſeeking; nay, I make no 
difficulty ro affirm, that it is commendable in a Man to de-. 
cline the Opportunities of having ſuch things imparted ro 
him, and ro know as little of them as poſſibly he can. 
This argues Reverence and Modeſty , prevents all Jea- 
loufe, and ſures the diſtance between a Prince and his 
Subjects. 

Thns I have given my Reader a ſhort Account of thoſe 
good Conditions which ſeem neceſſary for rhe qualifying 
Men to be Counſellors of Stare. And by theſe he will be 
able ro tell himſelf, what are thoſe ill Qualities, which 
incapacitare a Man for ſuch a Truſt. Thar a Prince in 
making his Choice, ſhould be fure ro reje& all ſuch as are 
of Confident, Aſſuming, Preſumpruous Tempers ; becauſe 
theſe Vices make Men hor, and grrogant in Debares, poſfi- 
tive and bold in their own Senſe : And a Wife Man, quite 
contrary , will be content to allow Second and Third 
Thoughts; to examine every thing over and over. Ir is 
the Character of ſuch a one ro ſuſpect himſelf, 10 be jea- 
lous of the Conſequence, fearful in advifing and refolving, 
thar ſo he may atterwards be more vigorous and affared, 
when he comes to execution. F For the Mind that knoweth 
how to be afraid, and undertakes warily, will a more fecurec= 
ly, and go upm ſurer Grounds. Fools, quire contrary, are 
cager and affured, blind and bold in Debate ; bur when 
they comero Action, cowardly and rame. .. Advice given 
with Heat and Confidence looks fair and gay arfirſt tight ; bur 
the execution of it is hard and deſperate, and rhe Event full 
of Grief and Diſappointment. Nexr ro this prefumptuous 
Vanity and Hear, Paffion is improper for fuch Minifters uf 
State ; All Anger and Envy, Hatred and Spight, Avarice 
and Ambicion, all Selfiſh Narrownelſs of Spirit, and private 


* Exquirere abditos Principis ſeafus i1ticitum & anceps. Tacit. 

+ Nam Animns verer: qui ſcit, fcir turo aggredi. 

.*. Confilia calida & audacia prima ſpecie Izta funt, traftatu 
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Yntereſt ; for theſe are all of them Corrupters of the beſt 
Senſe, the very. Bane of all _ I_— ; Integrity, and 
faithful Niſcharge of a publick Chara&ter cannot dwell in 
the ſame Breaſt, with theſe perſonal Piques, and private Af- 
fedtions. * Private Advantage ever did, and ever will ob= 
ftrutt and confound publick Counſels ; and each ſingle Man's 
Profit, rs that which Poiſons all good Senſe, and kind Inclina- 
tion to the Common Gocd. | | 

One Thing more remains abſolutely Neceflary to be a- 
voided; and that is. Precipitation ; An irreconcilable Ene- 
my to Prudence and good Countel ; and fir for nothing 
but ro pur Men upon doing amiſs, and then being aſtamed 
and ab upon that Account. And thus much thall ſuffice 
at Preſent for a Deſcription of rhoſe Qualities, which ought 
ro concur, and the Vices and Defects which muſt be de- 
clin'd in order to the accompliſhing Men for Counſellors 
of State. E | 

Now, ſuch as theſe it is'the Prince's Buſineſs to employ ; 
and thoſe are rhe Rules, by which his Choice ought ro be 
directed. For. his own Perſonal -Knowledge of Perſons fo 
qualified will be the greateſt Security he can have; bur if he 
be- nor capable of making rhe Diſtinction himſelf, nor can 
with Safety rely upon his own Judgment in the Caſe, then 
Repuration and common Fame is what he muſt be contented 
with. And upon ſuch Occafions a. general Character ſeldom 
leads us into great Miſtakes ; for which Reaſon one defird 
his Prince, That he would iock, upon him -and his Brethren in 
Office ro be ſuch, as the World efteem'd them. For Hypoctri- 
fie is but a particular Thing, and of a very limitcd extent, 
+ Single Men may deceive and be deceiv'd; bit never did any 
Man deceive all the Wrid, nor was ever any Man miſtaken in 
all the orld. Great Care ſhould be taken upon this Occaſion, 
that a Prince do not truſt kiniſelf with Flatrerers and fawn- 
ing Paraſitcs, with particular Fayourites, Court-Officers, and 
mercenary Wretches, whoſe Cenfidence is a Reproach to 
rheir Maſter ; and will be his Ruine, when they can have 
2 good Price for betraying him. For after all ; the Cabal, 
and the Cabiner is the Foundation of moſt Monarch's un- 
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| doing : We fee it nor, rill ir comes upon the open Stage z 


bur there it begun, and from thence it moves and works 
under Ground, long before the World can diſcern it. Now, 
when a Prince hath made this Choice, and found Perſons 
for his Purpoſe, the next thing incumbent upon him is to 
make a Wiſe Uſe of them. And Thar' is to be done, by 
conſulring them early and in a Seaſon proper for Delibera» 
tion ; not driving all off, till the very - Inſtant of Action, 
when the Time is too ſhort for debate, and cool Confidera» 
tion ; nor, on the other Hand, Trifling and lofing Time 
in hearing their redious Diſputes, when his Aﬀairs require a 
ſpeedy Reſolution. Again, This Advice of theirs muſt be 
attended to with a Judicious Reſerve; he muſt nor give 
himſelf blindly up to ir, and follow their Determinations 
Right or Wrong, as that very weak Emperor Claud:us is, 
ſaid to have done : And he muſt likewiſe temper this Di= 
ſcretion with Moderation and Gentleneſs, withour being too 
Riff and inflexible in his own Senſe : Since, generally ſpeak- 
ing, that Remark of the wiſe Marcus Antoninus holds good, 
who ſays it is better for one Man to come over, and to 
comply with the Advice of a great many good Friends, than 
thar all their Opinions ſhould be ſer afide, and they forced ro 
trauckle ro his fingle Arbitrary Pleaſure. I cannot bur appre- 
hend ir of great Advantage in this Caſe, ro keep a Man's 
felf pretty looſe, and uſe ones Counſellors, with a fort of 
Authority mix'd with Indifference. My Meaning is, Not 
immediarely ro reward Men for their gvod Counſel ; be« 
cauſe ſuch preſent Pay will be a Tempration to ill Men ro 
thruſt rhemfelves forward in adviſing ; and ſo that which 
is really bad, will be put upon him in hopes of a Reward; 
Nor on the other Hand ro diſcountenance or uſe Men 
roughly for counſelling amiſs ; Becauſe rhis will create a 
Shynels in all about him ; and no body will dare to adviſe 
freely if the delivering their Opinion ſhall expoſe them ro 
Danger and Diſgrace. And befides, The Judgment of good 
and bad Counſel is very uncertain, becauſe it uſually pro- 
ceeds upon the Iſſue. Whereas the moſt injudicious Coun= 


ſels have often ſucceeded as well or better than the Wilſeſt, 


by a ftrange over-ruling Power of Providence, thus aſſert- 
ing its Government of us, and all our Afﬀairs here below. 
And again, It ought ro be remembred, rhar They, who 
give the beſt, thar' is, the ſafeſt, and moſt proſperous Coun= 
ſel, are not upon that Account to be concluded'our faithfa- 
left Friends, nor beſt affedted ro our Intereſt ; for many 
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times They who love us beſt, may be miſtaken in their 
Meaſures ; and they who wiſh us no Good, may yer put 
us in the way of a grear deal. Nor onghrt a Prince to 
reſenr Freedom and Plainneſs upon theſe Occaſions. For 
This in all Reaſon ought rather to be acceptable ; and a wiſe 
Man will keep a Jealous Eye upon Flattering and Timorous 
Fellows, ſach as make ir their Buſineſs to ſooth his Hu- 


—_ 
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mors, and had rather ſee him periſh by falſe Meaſures, than - 


diſpuſt him to his own Advanrage. And ſure if there be 
a Miſerable Creature upon Earth, it is rhat Prince, to 
whom no Body abour him dares tell the Truth ; he thar 
muſt live by the help of other Peoples Senſes, and yer all 
who ſee and hear for him, are under a neceflity of diſ- 
ſembling - and diſguiſing in their own Defence, and 
dare ſhew tym nothing as it really is. A Man * whoſe 
Ears, as Tacitus expreſſes it, are ſo oddly contriv'd, that all 
Sounds are harſh and grating, which tell profitable Trnths ; and 
they never think themſelves entertain'd, but with ſuch pleaſing 
Words as are ſure to do Miſchief. The laſt Caution neceſſary 
for the making a good Ule of ray Counſellors, is, To con- 
ceal his own Opinion, and nor derermine Paublickly what 
he approves moſt, or what he reſolves to do ; for when all 
is done, Secrecy 1s the very Life and Soul of Counſel ; 
and 4 That Advice vs always beſt, which your Enemy knows 
nothins of, till the Execution declar'd what it was. 

As for the Officers, which come now to be next confi- 
dered ; by Thefe I mean ſuch as ſerve the Prince, and the 
Goyernment, in ſome publick Truſt. And They ought 10 
be made Choice of with grear Diſcretion ; Perſons of Ho- 
nour and Virrue, well-deſcended, and whoſe Families are 
of Qualiry and Reputation in the World. It is reaſonable 
ro believe, thar Men of this Character will approve them- 
ſelves beſt in their reſpective Starions ; and Thar of Birth pat- 
ricylarly is ſo confiderable a Qualification, that it is by 
no Means for the Honour of a Prince, or the Decency of 
his Courr, that People of mean Extract ſhould be admit- 
red near his Perſon, and commiſſioned to prefide over others, 
except fome very great and reinarkable Merit, give them 
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a juſt and viſible preference, and make amends for the 
want of Quality and Deſcent. But Men of Infamous Lives, 
Falſe and Baſe ; Men of no Principles, or of fach as are 
Dangerous and Worſe than none ; in ſhort, Men under Cir- 
cumſtances, which either fix an odious Character, ſuch as 
the World have reaſon to hare, or to deſpiſe, ro be aſham'd 
of, or tro ſuſpe&, ſhould not upon any Terms be admit- 
. ted ro any Office or Truſt. After theſe Conditions, as to 
cheir Morals, we muſt nor forger, that as great a Regard 
is due to their Underftandings. And that, nor only ro ſee, 
that they be Men of Parts and Judgment in general, bur 
thar each Perſon be diſpos'd of ro fuach an Employment, as 
beſt agrees with his own Genius and Arrainments in Par- 
ricular. For ſome are Narurally fitteft for Military, and 
others for Civil Trufts. Some have thonghr ir a general 
good Rule for Officers of all ſorts, to chooſe Men of a 
mild and gentle Diſpofirion, and moderate Character ; for 
your violent and topping Spirits, that are full of themſelves, 
and cannor be er upon to yield ro any, or quit the 
leaſt Punciliv, commonly ſpeaking, are nor at all fir for 
Buſineſs. * Let the Perſons you employ be therefore a 
Match for their Buſineſs, and able ro deal with ir ; bur 
not too much above, and able ro play with it ; Men thar 
know how to. give and take their Due, bur not ſuch as 
will ſacrifice the Publick ro a Nice Point of Honour, and 
their own Unſcaſonable Vanity. 

Next after Counſel, we may very well be allowed ro ,, 
place Treaſures ; for cerrainly theſe muſt be confeſt a ve- 75, x; 
ry great Point ; a uſeful, necefſary, and powerful Pravift- jj-27 Tree 
on. If Advice be the Head thar ſees and directs, Money {y. 
1s the Nerves, the Hands, the Feer of the Srare, by which 
ir moves, and acts, and is ſtrongly knit rogerher, For 
when all is done, there is no Sword cuts deep, nor. 
makes 1rs own way through, like that with a Silver Edge. 
No Maſter is ſo Abſolure in his Commands, ſo readily o- 
bey'd ; No Orator ſo Eloquenr, fo Perſuaſive, ſo Winnin 
upon the Wills and Aﬀections of Men ; no Conquerour {ſo 
Succeſsful, or fo great a Gainer by Storms, and Sieges, and 
force of Arms, as a good Purſe. This is ſerv'd with Zeal, 
and obeyed withour Grudging ; this gets Poſſefſion of Hearts, 
and draws the World after ir ; this rakes Towns and Ca- 
ſtles, wichour rhe Expence of Blood, or Time, or Hazard. 
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And therefore a Wiſe Prince will always think himſelf 
oblig'd ro take care, that his Treaſury be in good Conditi- 
on ; and thar be never be. diſabled. in this ſo very neceſſary, 
ſo vital a Part of his Government, - Now, the Art and the 
Care of effecting and ſecuring this, conſiſts in Three Parricu- 
lars. The Firſt whereof concerns the providing good Funds ; 
The Secand in employing the Money ariſing from them ro 
the beft Advantage ; and the Third in keeping a conſtant , 
Reſerve, that he may never be deſtirure of a neceſſary Sup- 
ply, upon any ſudden Accident, or prefſing Occafion. And 
1n all theſe Caſes, there are Two things, which the Prince 
muſt by all means look upon himſelf bound ro avoid ; 
which are Injuftice, and ſordid Frugality ; for how Neceſ- 
fary and Advyantagious ſoever the Obſervation of theſe 
Rules may be, yer he muſt never purchaſe this Conveni- 
ence at ſo dear a Rate, as the Invaſion of other Men's 
Rights, or the lofs- bf his own Honour. 

or the Firſt of theſe, which relates to laying the Founs 
dation as it were, and amaſling together a ſufficient Trea- 
ſure, there are ſeveral Merhods of doing it. Many Springs, 
which, like ſo many little Screams, contribure to rhe filling 
up this common Ciſtern ; bur, rhough all of them pour in 
fome, yer they do not all ſupply the ſame Proportion, nor are 
they all perperual, or equally ro be depended upon. For In- 
ſtance. One Fund is the Crown Lands,and Demeſnes, and 0- 
ther ſtanding Revenues appointed ro the Uſe of the Prince, for 
the Support of his Grandeur and Government. And theſe 
ought ro be husbanded tro the beſt Advantage, and kept up 
to their old Rents, and put into good Hands : They thould 
by no means be alienared without ſome very urgent Exigen- 
cy require it ; but look'd upon as things Sacred, and ſuch 
as in their own Nature are not transferrable ro any other 
Owner. Another is, the Conqueſts made upon Enemies, 
which ſhould be ſo ordered, as to rurn to good Account ; 
and not ſquandered, and prodigally waſted, becauſe they are 
2 fort of additional Wealth, and when they are gone, rhe 
Prince is but where he was before. The Power of old 
Rome is in great Meaſure owing ro their good Manage- 
ment in this Point : They always took Care ro bring in 
vaſt Summs, not anly to pay the Charge of the War, bur 
ro enrich and ſwell their Exchequers with the Wealth rranſ(- 
ferred thither from the Towns they rook, and rhe Coun- 
tries they vanquiſhed. This their Hiſtorian Livy tells us, 
was the Practice of their Braveſt and moſt Renown'd = 
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nerals, Camillus, Flaminius, AEmilius Paulus, the Scipros, 
Lucullus, and Ceſar : and not only ſo, but after this firſt 
drawing over their preſent Treaſures, they conſtantly im= 
poſed a Yearly Stipend to be paid ; either by the Narives 
left upon their own Soil, under theſe and certain other Cons 
dirions.; or by thoſe Colonies of Romans, whom they tranſ= 
planted thither. Bur ſtill every Conqueſt brought ſome ſub= 
ſtantial Advantage to the Common-Wealth, and was more 
than an empty Name, and the meer Glory of the Thing. 
The Preſents, Free-Gifts, Penſions, Donations, and Grants, 


 Tribures, Taxes, arifing either from Friends, or Allies, or - 


Subjects ; Legacies and Bequeſts of the Dead, Deeds of 
Gift from Owners yer ſurviving, or any other manner 
of Conveyance : Tolls, and Impoſts, Cuſtoms upon Goods 
imporred or exported, Commodities Foreign or Domeſtick, 
Duties upon Docks, and Havens, Ports and Rivers ; which 
hath been a general and very ancient Method of raifing Mos 
ney, as well upon Strangers as Natives ; and a very juſt, 
lawful, and beneficial Method no doubr ir is, when limired 
with theſe Conditions ; That rio Proviſions or Other Goods, 
that are Neceſlaries of Life, ſhall be tranſported, ſo as to im» 
poverith the Country, and reduce the Subject ro Streighrs ; 
nor any raw Wares ; but that Marerials of home-growth 
ſhould be likewiſe wrought up and finiſh'd art Home ; ro 
find rhe Subjects Employment, and keep the poor and las 
bouring People at Work, upon their own Manufacture 
that fo the Profi and Wages, as well as the Sruff might 
centre and circulate among Nartives ; and the Growrh of 
one Nation not be transferr'd ro the enriching of aro«= 
ther. But now, when theſe Commodities. are wrought and 
drels'd, there is good Reaſon for carrying them ro foreign Mar= 
kers; as it is likewiſe Policy ro import all the raw and 
unwrought Commodities they can, and ro prohibir all fo- 
reign and finiſh'd Manufactures ; becaute in all rheſe Caſes 
there is greater Encouragement, and Opportunity given for 
Labour. And ir is alſo highly reaſorable in all Matters of 
Traffick, that a heavier Impoſition ſhould be laid upon 
Strangers who trade among us, than the natural Subjects of 
the ſame Country. For all foreign Impoſitions bring large 
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ject, which is a Conſideration always to be regarded ; and 
for that Reaſon the Cuſtoms which are laid upon all ſuch 
Neceſlaries of Life, as are imported from abroad, ſhould 
be. moderated, and brought as low, as poſſibly _ _ 
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Theſe Four Methods already mention'd, are not only al- 
lowable, and convenient, bur ſtrictly Juſt, and Equirable ; 
Honourable and” Fair. The Fifth, which, T confeſs, is not 
altogether ſo agreable ro Decency, and rhe Dignity of a 
Prince, is That of Trade, which is carried on for the Pro- 
fir of the Sovereign by means of his Factors, and hath 
ſeveral Methods of turning ro Account, which are ſome 
leſs, and ſome more liable ro Scandal ; but the moſt Infa- 
mous/ and the moſt Deſtructive of all, is the ſerring to falec 
Offices, and Honours, Preferments and Places of Truſt. 
There is indeed a Courſe not yet mention'd, which I think 
will come within the Notion of Trade ; and therefore I 
chooſe ro name ir under this Head, for the ſake of the 
Reſemblance it bears ro the Subjed now in Hand. This 
harh no grear- Matter of Indecency in it, and hath the Ex- 
ample of ſeveral very wiſe and eminent Princes to prve it 
Countenance ; Ir is the letting our the publick Money in 
Bank, upon a moderate Intereſt, (as Five in the Hundred 
Profit for inftance) and ſecuring the Principal, either by an 
Equivalent in Pawns, or Mortgages, or elſe ſuch Perſonal 
Security, as is ſufficient and of unqueſtionable Credir. And 
theſe Loans are of great Advantage in Three Reſpects : 
For Firſt, They add greatly ro the Wealth of any Go- 
vernment, by raking Care, that ir ſhall always turn tro 
freſh Account. and no part of it ever lie dead. Then Se- 
condly, Ir is a mighty Convenience to private Men, who 
by this means are ſure of a Fund ro trade upon ; and can- 
not fail of being furniſhed in any Proportion which their 
Occaſions ſhall require, or which they can find ſuch Secu- 
rity as is fir ro be accepted for. Bur the Third and greateſt 
Renefir of all is, Thar ir keeps this Money our of the 
Paws of Sharpers, and ſaves that to the publick Ule, 
which would otherwiſe become a Prize ro the Imporruni- 
ry, and nauſeous Flarrery of hungry Courtiers, and be thus 
extorred from the good Nature of a King wearied into 
giving. And upon this laſt Confiderarion fingly, ro ſave 
the Trouble of being imporruned, and the Difficulties of 
denying ; ſome Princes have found it adviſable ro. lend 
out their ready Cath without any Intereſt ro be paid upon 
ir ; purely for rhe ſake of ſecuring the Prime Summ, 
which: they took Care to do, by binding the Debtor in a 
Penal:y of paying double, if he were nor Punctual to his 
Day. The Sixth and I aft Merhod is That of Loans and 
dubiidies extraordinary levied upon the Subject ; and we 
{tou 
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ſhou'd be a Reſerve for times of Neceflity, a Remedy al- 
ways to be made uſe of with Reluctancy, and ſuch as is 
properly applyed, when other ſtared Methods fall ſhort, 
and the Exigence of Afﬀairs calls for a larger Supply, than 
the former Particulars can furniſh our. In the Circum- 
ſtances of this Kind, no doubt can be made of the Juſtice 
of the Thing : Burt then to make this ſtill more eafie and 
gentle to the Subject , it is not only requiſite, that the Ne- 
ceflity of ſuch Supplies be evident, and the Publick Safery 
highly concern'd in them, bur theſe following Conditions 
ſhould likewiſe concur tro the ſofrning rhem. Firſt : Thar 
whatever Moneys are advanc'd upon Loans for .the ſerving 
a preſent Occaſion, ſhould be afterwards punctually and ho- 
neſtly paid back again, as ſoon as the Difficulty is over, 
and the Occaſion ſerv'd. This we find practiſed by the 
Common-Wealth of Rome, when driven to Extremities by 
Hannibal. And at this Rate the Prince will never want 
Money ; for while the Exchequer keeps Touch and Credit, 
privare Men will be pleas'd, nay proud to lend ; nor on- 
ly becauſe they think their Caſh depoſited in fafe Hands, 
and can depend upon their own again with Advantage ; 
bur for the Honour and Reputation of having affiſted the 
Publick, and ſerv'd their Prince in a time of Diſtreſs. And 
this ro generous Men is a Valuable, and will always be a 
Powerful Conſideration, where the Hazard and Fears of 
a Lois do not check ir. Bur Secondly, It rhe Publick Stock 
be drawn ſo low, thar the Debt cannot be farisfied from 
thence, and ſome freſh exrraordinary Impoſition be neceſ- 
ſary, this ſhould by all Means be adjuited and charged, 
with the Conſent of the Subjedts, who are ro contribute 
toward ir ; The pretent Detects of the Treaſury __ 
ſtared, the Occafion, thar exhauſted it fully repreſented, 
and the People made truly ſenſible of the neceflity they 
are under ; ſo prefling upon them that Paſiage of the 
Bleſſed Saviour, the Gracious King of Kings, The Lord 
*hath need of them; for thus He in marvelous Condeſcen- 
fion was pleas'd to expreſs himſelf. And in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances, if the Caſe require ir, and the Sarisfaction of the 
People can be etfectually conſulred upon. thoſe Terms, ir 
may be very adviſable to lay an Account of the Re- 
_ceits and Expences before them. Perſuaſion and fair Means 
are always beit employed in Martrers of this Nature ; and 
to be driven to uſe Power and Conſtraint, is the laft Unhap- 
pinels that can happen to a Governor. Themiſtocles was one 
tainly 
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rainly in the right, when he thought it more for the Ho- 
nour of a Ruler * to gain hy Point by Requeſt and ' Expo- 
ftulation, than by Commands. And, though ir be rrue, rhat 
every Word of a King is full of Power and Force ; and whar 
he asks, his Character makes in effe&t a Command; yer ſtill it 
is more for the Advantage of the Publick,and rhe Continuance 
of a murual Aﬀection and Good, Underſtanding between 
Prince and People, that this kind of Supply ſhould run in 
the form of a free Gift ; that- the Subjects ſhould expreſs 
their Senſe of the Publick Neceflities ; and defire the Prince 
to accept what Relief they are capable of contributing 
toward it ; art leaſt, it is fit, that theſe extraordinary Taxes 
ſhould be limired to a cerrain Term, that they do nor paſs 
1nto conſtant Payments, things of Courſe and Continuance, 
and that rhe Subjects never be preſcribed ro in theſe Ca- 
ſes, without their own Approbartion and Conſent. A Third 
Courſe ro qualifie theſe Impoſitions, would be, ro lay them 
not upon Perſons, bur Eftates; thar Men may pay for 
what they have, and not for whar they are. For a Poll- 
tax hath every where been looked upon as the moſt odi- 
ous of any ; it being indeed by no means juſt, thar all 
ſhould be levelled, where Fortune hath made fo vaſt a 
difference ; and while the Men of Wealth, and Honour, 
and Noble birth pay little or nothing , that the greateſt 
part of the Duty ſhould riſe upon poor Country People, 
who work hard for their Living. Bur eſpecially ſhould all 
poſſible care be raken in the Fourth place, that ſuch Sub- 
fidies ſhould be levy'd fairly and equally. / For the being 
rack't and ſcrew'd above one's proportion, is a very grating 
and intolerable thing, and breeds more murmuring and 
Contenrion, than the Charge ir ſelf. Now in order to 
bring every body in, to bear a part in this common Bur- 
den, it will be convenient, to tax ſuch Provifions with it, as 
all Mankind have occaſion for, and muſt make uſe of : Such 
as Salr, and Drink, and the like ; for thus the Exciſe will be , 
univerſal ; and every Member of the Publick Body will 
be inexcuſably obliged to contribure ſomerhing to the Pub- 
lick Neceſſity. Beſides theſe indeed there may, and ir is 
bur reaſonable there ſhould, be conſtant and heavy In- 
cumbrances laid upon ſuch Commodities, whether Foreign 
or Domeſtick, as are vicious in their uſe, and rend only to | 
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debauch the Subject ; and thus all thoſe things manifeſtly 
do, which ſerve only for Luxury and vain Pomp ; ſuch 
as are purchaſed at dear Rates, merely our of extravaganc 
Humour, or uſeleſs Curioſity ; all ſuperfluous Stare in Diet, 
Clothes, Equipage, the Inſtruments of Pleafure, Corruprers 
of Manners, and whatever contribures to a Licentious way 
of Living. And rhe loading ſuch things with ſuch Impo« 
fitions as ſhall make them yer more expenſive, may poſs 
fibly prove the beſt Method to diſcourage the uſe of rhem. 
For Men in the midft of Luxury, will ſometimes be con= 
rent to ſave their Purſes, and abſtain upon a Conſideration 
of Tenderneſs in that reſpect ; when their Conſciences would 
befo far from being reſtrain'd by Laws, thar a poſitive Pro- 
hibirion would rather ſer a ſharper Edge upon their Ap» 
petire, and make them bur ſo much more imparient and ea» 
ger, to come at theſe things. | n 
The Second Branch of this Science, relating to the Pubs 22 
lick Treaſures, is the raking good Care that they be well Th IL 
employ'd. And ro this Purpoſe I will here lay down a = uſing 
ſhorr account of rhe ſeveral Heads of Expence, upon which |: = kh 
a Prince muſt neceffarily, and ought in Duty ro make uſe : 
of them. Such are, The Subſiſtence and honourable Sala- 
ries of rhe Houſhold, the Pay of the Soldiers, the Wages 
' . of Officers of all ſorts, the juſt Rewards of ſuch, asby 
their good Services have merited of the Publick ; The 
Penſions and charitable Relief extended ro thoſe who come 
well recommended, and are proper Objects of his Royal 
Bounty and Compaſſion. Theſe Five are conſtant and un- 
avoidable Occations. Bur rhen there are others roo, very 
uſeful and fitting, tho' not ſo abſolutely and always necel= 
| fary, ſuchas the Reparation of old decay'd Towns, ſtrengrh= 
- ening the Frontiers of his Couniry, amending the High=- 
ways, and making Roads as direct and convenient as rhe 
Condition of the Place will bear ; keeping up Bridges, and 
all orher neceſſary Accommodations for Travellers ; tound- 
ing Colleges for the ſtudy and improvement of Learning, 
and Religion, and Virtue ; Building and Endowing Hoſ- 
_ for diſtreſſed and diſabled People, and erecting Pub- 
ick Halls, and other Structures, that are for rhe Honour 
and Service of the State. Theſe ſorts of Repairs, and 
Forrificartions, and: Foundations, are of excelleric uſe and 
advantage, beſides the Profic which immediarely redonnds 
to rhe Stare in general by their means : For by promoring 
ſuch Deſigns, Arr is- —_”- and improved, Workin 
: C are 
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are kept in Employment, the People are highly contenred 
and pleaſed, and a great part of that Grudging and Re- 
pining uſual ro the Commonaky, is prevented and cured, 
when they ſee their Taxes converted to ſo good uſes, and 
The Benefir comes back tro them again : Bur eſpecially theſe 
two great Banes of any Commonwealth are by this means 
utrerly baniſhed, the Plague of Idleneſs, and rhe Scandal of 
Poverty and Beggery. Whereas on the contrary, the conſuming 
the Publick Wealth in extravagant Gifts to ſome particular 
Favourites, in ſtately bur unneceſſary Buildings, or in other 
vain Expences, for which there is no need, and whereof 
there can be no uſe, draws a general Odium and Indig- 
nation. For the Subjects cannot bear ro think that fo 
many Thonſand ſhould be ftripped ro clothe and make one 
Man fine ; thar another ſhould f{trur and look big with their 
Money ; and thar the great Houſes ſhould be bwlr with 
their Blood, and the Swear of their Brows: For ſuch as 
theſe are the grumbling Terms, in which the Vulgar, when 
provoked to diſcontent, murmur out their Reſentments ; 
and nothing touches them ſo near as Money, and a Notion of 
Extravagance and Waſtfulneſs in the Diſpoſal of their Taxes. 

The Third and' Laſt Part of this Advice conſiſts in ta- 
king care to have a good Supply in reſerve for any ex- 
rraordinary Exigence that may happen : Thar fo, in Ca- 
ſes of neceflity, a Prince may not bb driven to ſudden and 
unjuſt Remedies, nor uſe Violence upon others ro help hime 
ſelf. This Store thus laid up, and frugally managed for 
the Prince. ro draw ourt as he ſees fir, is the common No-+ 
tion of the Exchequer. Now in the management of this 
Article , there are rwo Extremes which muſt be both a- 
voided, becauſe cach of them is of very dangerous Con- 
ſequence to the Perſon rhar falls intro ir. The One is, Thar 


of immoderate Greedineſs in amaſſing prodigious Summs ; . 


for ſuch Treaſures, tho' gor by Methods never ſo juſt and 
honourable , are nor always the moſt for a Prince's Securi- 
ry, when they are our of meaſure. They really very often 
involve him in Wars, either by putting him upon Oppreſ- 
fing and invading his weaker Neighbours, in confidence 
of his own Strength, and thar the longeſt Purſe will be 
ſure ro carry it at laſt ; or elſe they are a Bair ro ſome 
Enemy to fall upon Him. And therefore ir is much more 


. for the Safery and Advantage, as well as for the Honour of 


a King, ro convert them to ſuch uſes as have been already 
mentioned, tha to let them grow exorbitantly great vpn 
| | | ; 1$ 
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his hands, and ſo either tempt the Owner to Infolence, or 
expole him for a Prey to thote who wanr ſuch Prize. The 
Other Extreme is ſpending all, and keeping nothing to 
help ar a Pinch ; and This is worſe than the Former ; for 
ſuch a Governour ſtands naked and defenceleſs, and like a 
fooliſh Gameſter, plays away his laſt Srake. And therefore 
all wiſe Governours take care not to fall into this deſperate 
Condition. The greateſt 'Freaſures that Hiſtory informs us 
of in any Monarchy hererofore, were tl'Fe of Darins the 
laſt King of Per/ia, in whoie Exchequer Alexander the Great 
ar the Conqueſt of his Country, is laid tro have found Four- 
ſcore Millions of Gold. Thar of Tiberivs amounted to Sixty 
Seven Millions. Trajan had Five and Fifty Millions laid 
up in Ezypr. Bur that of David excecds ail the reſt; for 
( which 1s a thing almoſt incredible in ſo ſmail, and, in 
compariſon, deſpicable, a Dominion as that of Fzdea ) * rhe 
Holy Scripture ir ſelf rakes notice, thar he had amaſſed roge- 
ther a Hundred and Twenty Millions. 

Now the Method in uſe hererofore, for preſerving theſe 
great Treaſures from being ſpent and ſquander'd away pro- 
fuſely, or being ſtoln, and ſecretly broke in upon, was ro 
melr them down into large maſly Ingors or Balls, as the 
Perſians and R-mims were won: to do; or elle to lay 
them up in the Temples of their Gods, as the ſecureſt and 
moſt ſacred Repoſitory, as the Grecians frequently did in 
the Temple of Apollo, Though this did nor always fſuc- 
ceed ro their Expectation; for Coverouſneſs ofren broke 
through the moſt ſuperſtitious Reverence for their Deirics, 


— 


* Whar publick Treaſure for Civil Ules, this Author rc- 
fers ro, I do not know, for want of his Margival Quorarti- 
ons, in which he is frequently defective ; but rhe Summ 
reſerved for building the Temple, is yer infinitely more ama=- 
Zing: That in the XXII. of 1 Chronic. v. 14. is ſaid to bea 
Hundred Thouſand Talents of Gold ; which, at the rate 
of Four Pound an Ounce, would be valued among us ar 
Seventy Five Millions Sterling; and a Thouſand Thouſand 
Talents in Silver, which ar five Shillings per Ounce, comes 
to 187 Millions 500000 /. computing Seven Hundred and 
Fifty Ounces of Metal to each Talent. And beſides all 
this, 'tis ſaid the Braſs and Iron were unmeaſurably grear, 
as alſo the Stores of Timber and Stone left Solomon to be- 
gin with, 
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and plunder'd their very Gods themſelves, in deſpighr and 
defiance of all their imaginary Thunder. 'Fhus alio the 
Romans held their Office of Exchequer in the Temple of 
Saturn. Burt thar, which of all others ſeems to be not on- 
ly the ſafeſt, bur rhe moſt gainful Courſe, is whar I men- 
tioned before, of lending out theſe Summs ro Private Men 
at a moderate Intereſt, upon good Pawns, or ſufficient Se- 
curity, Real or Perſonal. Again, Another adviſable Expe- 
dient for preſerving the Publick Treaſures from Encroach- 
menr and Diſhoneſty, is to take good care in diſpoſing of 
the Offices concerned about them. For ſure the Manage- 
ment of ſuch a Truft is of roo great importance ro be: ſer 
to ſale; and no Fidelity can be expected, where Men are 
out of Pocket, and muſt reimburſe themſelves at the Pub- 
lick Expence : Nor ſhould Men of mean Quality, vulgar 
and Mechanick People, be admitted ro purchaſe them ; 
but they ought in all reaſon ro be pur into the Hands of 
Men of Birth and Fortunes, ſuch as may be ſuppoled tro 
act upon Principles of Honour, and whoſe Circumſtances 
ſer them above any violent Temprarions of ſordid or foul 
Dealing : And in this particular the old Romans ſer us a 
good Pattern, who entred the young Gentlemen of their beſt 
Families in Rome in this kind of Buſineſs : They lookr up- 
on it as the nobleſt Education ; and from this: firſt ſerting 
out, their greateſt Men were raiſed by degrees to the high- 
eſt Honours, and moſt important Offices in the Common- 
wealth. 

His Army, I think may very fitly be placed after the 
Counſel, and the Treaſury of a Prince ; for Nature it ſelf 
harh pur that Precedence our of diſpute, by making it im- 
poſſible for Forces, either ro be well raiſed, or well order- 
ed, and uſed ſucceſsfully, and ro good purpoſe; or indeed fo 
much as ro ſubſiſt, when they are raiſed withour rhe Sup- 
port and Direction of thoſe two former Proviſions. Now a 
Military Force is abſolutely neceflary for a Prince, to be a 
Terrour to his Enemies, a Guard and Security to his Per- 
ſon and Government: And for any Man in a Throne to 


think of fitting you there any conſiderable time, without | 


ſome Number of Forces, is the fondeſt Imagination in rhe 
World. There is never any perfect Securiry berween the 
Weak and the Strong ; and no State was ever yet ſo com- 
poſed, as to be quite void of turbulent Spirirs, and free 
trom Dangers and Diſturbances, both ar Home and A- 


broad. Now this Power is either a conſtant dererminate 
number, 
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number, ſuch as are always in Pay, the Ordinary Standing 
Force ; or elſe ir is Additional and Extraordinary, levied in 
time of War, and of no longer continuance than the Occa- 
fion of raiſing ir. The Ordinary ſtanding Forces are con- 
fin'd to Perſons and Places. The Perſons are of Two forts. 
There are the King's Guards, ſuch as always atrend his 
Perſon, and are of uſe, not only as they contribure ro rhe 
Safety and Preſervation of his Royal Life ; bur likewiſe as 
they add ro his Pomp and Grandeur, in making all his 
Appearances more auguſt and venerable, and every way be- 
coming ſo ſublime a Character. For that ſo mightily cele- 
brated Saying of Azeſilaus, Thar a Prince might always be 
ſafe without any Guard at all, provided he cofnmanded as 
he oughr, and uſed his Subject as an affectionate and wiſe 
Father would deal by his Children. This Aphoriſm, I fay, 
is far from being always true ; and He were a Mad-man, 
who art this time of Day would venture ro make the Ex- 
periment, and depend upon the beſt and gentleſt Trearment 
for his Securiry. For alas! rhe Wickedneſs of the World is 
not fo eaſily won upon ; and Men are roo il}-narur'd ro be 
charmed into Gratitude, and Rerurns of Dury, by all rhe 
Tenderneſs, and Aﬀection, and Deſert in the World. 

Befides theſe Guards, it is neceſſary there ſhould be ſtand- 
ing Troops kept in conſtant Pay, and perfectly well-diſci- 
plind, which may be ready upon any {den Accident thar 
thall require their Uſe and Afiftance ; For ir wonld be 
extremely improvident to have no Preparations of this 
kind, and drive off the raifing of Men, and qualifying_ 
chem for Service, till the very inſtant thar Necetliry calls 
for them. 

As for the Places, in which ſuch Forces are diſpoſed, 
they are properly the Forts and Caſtles upon the Frontiers, 
which ought conſtantly ro be well Mann'd, and provided 
with Arms and Ammunition, to prevent Surprize, and In= 
curſions from abroad : Inftead of which, the Ancients here- 
rofore, and ſome at this Day, chooſe rather to tranſplant 
the Foreigners and former Inhabitants, and to people all 
ſuch Towns with new and populous Colonies of their own, 
as they enlarge their Borders by freſh Conqueſts. 

The Extraordinary Forces confifſt of formed Armies, 
which a Prince finds himſelf obliged to raiſe, and make a 
Rm Provifion of in time of War. Now, what Methods 

e ought to govern himſelf by in this reſpect ; for the un- 
dertaking any Military Exterprize, is a Conſideration rela- 
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ting to the Second Branch of rhis Politick Prudence, Thar 
of Action, I mean, which .will be treated of in the fol- 
lowing Chaprer ; and falls nor within this Firſt, which s 
only the Provifionary part, and ſuch as is requifite by 
way of a Preparatory to the other, All rherefore thar I 
ſhall ſay upon this Subject ar preſent, is only, That a wiſe 
Prince will always rake care, befides his own Guards, to 
have a competent number of Men in actual Pay, pertect- 
ly difciſplined and experienc'd in the Buſineſs of their Pro- 
fefſion. And that this number ought ro be greater or leſs, 
in proportion to the Extent of his Dominions, and the 
Condition of the Government, to ſecure Obedience and 
£g0d Order , and immediately ro ſuppreſs any Seditious 
Practices. and Commorions, which give Diſturbance, and 
Threaten any Danger, either from factious Subjects, or 
butie deſigning Enemies. Reſerving ſtill ro himſelf rhe 
Power and Opportunity of making new and greater Le- 
vics, when he ſhall be forced into a formal War, and ro 
rake the Field in good earneſt ; whether rhar War ſhall 
happen to oblige him in acting Offenfively or Defen- 
fively. And in the mean while, rhart his Arſcnals and Ma. 
ga7zincs be conſtantly well ſtored with all manner of of- 
fenlive and defenfive Weapons, thar ſo both Horfe and Foot 
may be ſufficiently furniſhed, and compleatly equipped wirh- 
our Difficulty or Delay. In which Proviſion I likewiſe in- 
clude Ammunition and Proviſion of all kinds, Engines and 
Utenſils of War, whether for a Camp or a Siege. Such 
Preparations are nor only neceſfary in order ro making War 
and ſuſtaining our ſelves, when Acts of Hoſtiliry are com- 
mitred upon us, and coniequently ſuch as every State ought 
to be beforehand with, becauſe they require a great deal 
of Time and Expence to have them in readinels for uſe ; 
bur they are excellenrr Preventions roo, and many rimes 


pur a ſtop to the Deſigns of levying War upon us. For 


tew-Enemies will rempr a Danger, or venture upon a Go- 
vernment, Which is always in Condition to receive, and 
revenge their Arremp:s. Surprize, and Advantage, and the 
being an Over-match, are the Conſiderations that animate 
Strangery abroad, or Parties at home, to injure and ar- 
tack us. | The beft Security, when all is done, will be for 
a Prince to render himſelf formidable ; and Men are moſt 
likely rd be quier, when they dare not be otherwiſe for 
rheir 7own ſakes, So infallible, ſo erernal a Maxim is it 
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in Politicks, That * the Prince who would eſtabliſh a firm 
Peace, muſt be ſure to be well provided for War ; and treat 
with the Sword in his Hand. 

After all theſe neceffary and eſſential Provifions already 25» 
mentioned, I add in the laſt place, That of Alliances ; 7% Se- 
which is by no means an inconfiderable Point , but a 9? 
—_— ſtrengthening and ſupport to any Government. Bag 6 : 
then the greareſt part of this Advantage is owing to pru- 9: 
dent Choice; and good Conduct ; and therefore good care 
muſt be raken with Whom thoſe Alliances are made, 
and upon what ſort of Terms they are eſtabliſhed. 

The Perſons moſt proper for the Friendſhip and Alliance 
of a Prince, are Neighbours, and Perſons of Power and 
Intereſt. For if they be either weak or remote, whar A(- 
ſiſtance are they in any Capacity of giving ? The only Cir- 
cumſtance that can render ſuch neceſſary, and engage us in 
their Intereſts, is, the being atrack'd by a powerful Ene- 
my, ſo as that by ruining Them, he gains an Opportuni- 
ty to deſtroy Us ; and ſo the ſuccouring Them, is the pre- 
ſerving Our ſelves. In ſuch a Caſe, ler the Allie be other- 
wiſe never ſo unworthy our regard, we oughtro join Forces 
and defend him with our urmoſt Might. And, if the do- 
ing this openly may be a means of involving us in dan- 
ger, then there muſt be a good Underſtanding and Afſi- 
ſtance given under-hand ; for it is a Maſter-piece in Poli- 
ticks, to manage a Confederacy with one Prince bare-fac'd, 
and in the Eye of all the World; and ro be well with an- 
other all the while, by an Agreement behind rhe Curtain, 
and unſuſpe&ted. Bur ftill my meaning is, thar ſuch Secre- 
fie ſhould be free from all Treachery, and Baſeneſs, and 
foul Dealing : For Wickednel(s and Falſhood are never al- 
lowable ; bur Prudence and good Management are highly 
ro be commended ; tho' even Theſe, when they run into 
Intrigue and Doubling, are more eſpecially ro be reſerved 
for acting the Defenſive part, and ſecuring the Government 
from ſome imminent Danger ; Caſes that admit a much 
greater Latitude rhan acting Offenfively, and where there is 
no urgent Neceffity, will bear one our in. 

Bur ir ought ro be farther obſerved, that there are ſeve- 
ral Sorts and Degrees of Alliance. The loweſt and moſt 
ſimple of all, is 'That which extends only ro an Agreement 
for mutual Trading and Commerce berween the Countries 


* Qui cupir Pacem, _—_ F 
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concerned ; bur the more uſual kind is that which obliges 
ro Friendſhip, and reciprocal Kindneſs; and this is either 
Defenſive only ; or elſe Offenſive and Defenſive both : And 
that again, by a League either limired, and with an Exce- 
prion of ſome particular Princes and States reſerved our of 
the Treaty ; or elſe general, and without any Reſtraint or 
Exceprion ar all. The cloſeſt 2nd: moſt perfect Confedera- 
cy is that which is Offenſive and Defenſive, for and againſt 
all Perſons whatſoever; this is an Engagement ro ſuccour 
and be a Friend ro all Their .Friends ; and to oppoſe and 
be an Enemy to all Their Enemies. And this Agreement 
is of great Convenience to be made with Princes of Pow- 
er and great Influence, and upon an equat Foor ; ſo that each 
ſide engage upon the ſame Terms. Again, Alliances may 
differ in Poinr of Time ; Some are preſcribed and limited 
to a certain Term ; Others are perperual. The more com» 
mon way is to make them without any fixz Term men- 
rion'd in the Treaty, and theſe are call'd Perpetual : Bur 
the better and ſafer Courſe is to limit ir to a number of 
Years expreſly. Becauſe then the Renewal gives liberty 
for ſecond Thoughts. Some Articles may be added, and o+ 
thers left out. In a Word, Any Alterations may then be 
made, as the Circumſtances or Inclinations of the Parties 
happen to vary: Or if occaſion be, either of them is freely 
and entirely art his own Diſpoſal, ro break off, and be ab- 
ſolutely diſengag'd for the future. Nay, tho' the Condition 
of theſe Treaties, and the Princes concerned in them, be 
{uch as one would wiſh to perperuate them ; yer even thus 
it is more convenient to repeat the Engagements, and enter 
into freſh Covenants upon freſh Conſideration, than to enter 
into a perpetual] League ar once. ( Provided always, that in 
ſuch Caſes rhe Treaty be concluded, and all made faſt again, 
before rhe urrer Expiration of the former Term.) For all 
Compacts of this kird naturally Jlanguiſh and cool in prc- 
ceſs of Time ; and He that finds it for his Convenience ro 
be off, will be more apr ro violate his Faith, if the Alli- 
ance be perpetual, and give him no proſpe&t of Redreſs ; 
than if it be limited, and ſo he can ſee to the End of his 
Grievance. For in this Caſe he will be tender of his Ho- 
nour, and wait with Parience till he be ablolved of Courie, 
and can come oft without any Blemiſh. And thus you have 
{ſeen whar thoſe Seven Heads are, which I thought neccflary 
tor the Proyifionary part of Civil Prudence. | 
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The Second Part of Policy, or Prudence in Government, 
which conſiſts in the Adminiſtration and good Condutt 
of the Prince. | 


HÞving thus inſiſted at large upon the Proviſion a Prince 
ought ro make, and inſtructed him, what Ornaments 
and Furniture, what Defence and what Securities, ( if I 
may ſo term them) are neceſſary for the Honour and Safe- 
ty of his Perſon and his Government ; and not only ſo, 
bur likewiſe what Courſes are proper to be taken for the 
acquiring and furniſhing our ſuch Supplies: Ler us now 
proceed to Action, and obſerve, afrer what manner rheſe 
things ought ro be made uſe of, and employ'd to the beſt 
Advanrage. Bur, before we come to treat of this Matter 
diſtinctly, and with reference to the ſeveral Branches of 
the former Diviſion reſpectively, we may venture to ſay 
in general, That This whole Marter conſiſts in governin 
well ; and again, That a good Adminiſtration with now 
both to the Welfare and Obedience of the Subject, and 
the Security of the Prince, will depend chiefly upon ſuch a 
ſorr of Conduct as ſhall acquire -him Two things, hearty 
Good-Will I mean, and Fn: wh The Former is Thar 
Aﬀectionate Concern and Kindneſs which Subjects ſhould 
rerain for their Sovereign and his Government. The Larter 
is a good and great Opinion, an honourable Eſteem of 
Him and his Government. With reſpect ro the Former of 
Theſe it is, that a Prince is belov'd, and by virtue of the 
Latter he is fear'd and ſtood in awe of Now Theſe two 
Aﬀections of Love and Fear, tho' they be very diſtanr, 
yet are they by nv means contrary to, or deſtructive of 
one another ; and conſequently neither are thoſe Regards 
ſo, which in the preſent Caſe flow from, and are the Re- 
ſulr of thoſe Paſſions. Both of them are likewiſe of gene- 
ral Extent in the Marter before us ; and both Subjects and 
Strangers are concerned in each. Tho' indeed, if we look 
ſtrictly into the Thing, and ſpeak more properly, the 
Good-Will ſeems to be the Quality of Subjects, and the 
Authority that which hath the Principal Influence upon 
Strangers ; 
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Strangers. And accordingly Tacitus diſtinguiſhes them, when 
he adviſes Perſons in this Eminent Poſt, to order Matters 
ſo, * that their own Country-Men may be ſure to love, and 
Foreioners and Enemies may be ſure to fear them. And if 
we would deliver our Judgment freely and fully upon the 
Martrter, though both are of great Efficacy, yer it muft be 
acknowledged, that Authority is the m—_ and more Vi- 
gorous Principle of the Two ; the more Venerable and of 
longer Continuance. Bur, when there is a juſt Temper, 
and exadt Harmony of both rogether, this Matter is then 
brought ro its urmoſt Perfection. A thing nor always pra- 
Ricable, becauſe the different Conſtitutions of Government, 
and yer more different Humors and Diſpoſitions of Peo- 
ple, according to their ſeveral Climares, or Countries, or 
Complexions,make a mighry Difference in the acquiring theſe; 
and incline Some ro the One of thoſe AfﬀMictions of rhe 
Mind, ard Others to the other. So that ſome are eafily 
brought ro Love, and are ſcarce ſuſceptible of Fear ; Orhers 
as eaſily awed into Reſpect, bur nor withour infinite Difficul- 
ty to be won over to Kindneſs and Love for their Prince. 
Whar Methods are moſt Proper and Adviſable for rthe'ac- 
uiring both theſe Advantages, we have already been in- 
orm'd ; for the ſeveral Heads of Proviſion ſo largely ex- 
—_—_ are but ſo many Means for the compaſling this 

nd : though of Them the moſt effectual and infinuating 
ſeem to be Thoſe comprehnded under the Heads, which 
rouch upon the Virtues, and the Manners or Deportment of 
a Prince. Burt however, it may not be amiſs, now we are 
fallen upon the Matter more dire&ly, to ſay one Word or 
rwo more with regard to each of rheſe powerful Advanta- 
ges expreſly. 

This Good-Will and Hearty Aﬀection is of infinite and 


Good Will excellent Uſe ; it, is in a manner abſolutely neceſſary ; in 
acquir'dby fo much, that This by its own ſingle Strength is able ro 
Gentleneſs. do a great deal, and gives a mighry Security ; bur all the 


reſt withour this is very feeble and unſafe. "The Merhods 
of obtaining it are principally Three. Firſt, Moderation and 
Gentleneſs ; not in Words, and Actions, ſoft Language, 
and courreous Behaviour only, bur alſo in rhe very Tem- 
per of the Commands iflued our, and the whole Adminiftra- 
tion. For the generality of Mankind are of ſuch a Diſpo- 
firion, as will neither endure to haye their Hands ry'd behind 
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them, nor abſolutely looſe, and ar their own diſpoſal. * They 
are impatient (ſays Tacitus) of an Arbitrary Yoke, and perfet 
Slavery, and yet at the ſame time every whit as unable to 
bear perfett and uncontrouled Liberty. They make a ſhifr to 
obey well enough, and are contented ro live in rhe Quali- 
ry of Subjects ; bur the Chains and Capriviry of Slaves they 
can never away With ; and therefore he ſays of them, thar 
they are tamed and F ſubdued not to ſerve, but to obey. And 
the very Truth is .*. Every Man finds himſelf more inclin'd 
ro comply with a Superiour who uſes his Power tenderly ; 
And the greater the Command, the readier and more hear- 
ry is commonly the Obſervarce paid tro ir. He that will 
be well carried muſt take care not to ride with roo ſtiff a 
Rein. Czſar, who was very expert, and a perfedt Maſter in 
Marters of this kind, uſed ro ſay, that Power, when mode- 
rately exerciſed, kept all ſafe and righr ; but when a Man 
once came to let himſelf looſe, and commanded things with- 
our any regard to the Reaſonableneſs or the Decency ; when 
he was ſer upon making himſelf abſolute, and reſolv'd 
ro be obey'd Righr or Wrong ; ſuch a One could never 
be belov'd by his Subjects, nor did he fir faft in his Throne. 
In the mean while, give me leave to add, that by this 
Gentleneſs and Moderation, I do not mean ſuch a tame 
and eafie, Negligent and Effeminare Softneſs, as lers rhe 
Reins of Government perfectly looſe ; For This will expoſe 
a Prince to Reproach and Contempr, and degenerate into 
an Extreme, Ten thouſand times worſe than that of Fear. 
In all theſe Caſes therefore a Commander muſt obſerve, 
how far he can go Decently, * and whar Indulgences are 
conliſtent with his Honour, And the proper Province as well 
as the Excellence and Commendation of Prudence in Mart- 
rers of this Narure will be, ro make ſo juſt a Mixture of 
Juſtice and Gentleneſs, that a Prince may neither ſeek 
ro be Feard by methods of Rigour and Extremity, and 
rendering himſelf a publick Terror to rhe World ; nor 
ſtudy ro ingratiate himſelf, and become Popular and Be- 
lov'd, by Methods ſo mean and unworthy, as ſhould make 
him Deſpicable, and a Jeſt and Scorn of the World. 


_—_— 


* Nec totam ſervitutem parti, nec totam libertatem. 
+ Domiti ut pareant, non ſerviant. 

.. Remifhus imperanti melius paretur. Qui vult amari, lans 
da regnet manu. 

* ved incorrupto Ducis honore. Tacir, 
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The Second Expedient, which I think adviſable for gain- 
ing the Aﬀections of the World, is Beneficence : T mean ſo 

eneral and unbounded a Diſpoſition tro do Good, as ſhall 
b no means be confin'd to thoſe of rhe firſt Quality, or 
near the Princes Perſon ; bur ſhed ir ſelf all over, upon 
all Sorrs and Conditions of Men, that even the loweſt 
and moſt diſtant, the meaneſt of the People, may traſt and 
rejoice in it. One excellent way of doing this, is by good 
Management, and provident Care ; contriving ſufficient Pro- 
viſions and ſetting moderate Prices upon Commodiries ; ſee- 
ing that the Markers be well furniſhed, and Corn and o- 
ther Neceffaries for the ſupport: of Life, ſold at reaſonable 
Rates ; thar if ir be poſlible, there may always be Plenty, 
and whatever Nature cannot ſubfiſt withour, may be cheap ; 
for nothing is ſo ſenſible a Grievance as Scarcity, and 
extravagant Rates ; and the Blame of all will be ſure ro 
be laid at the Governour's Door. The Common People 
have no other Notion of publick Good, bur whar they are 
ſuſtain'd by ; nor can you make them believe that any o- 
ther, eirher Duty or Benefit, is incumbent upon, or 'to be 
expected from thoſe that fir ar Helm, comparable ro Thar 
of feeding the Subject ; as if Socity and Government 
were inſtituted for no other Purpoſe, than ro ſee that rhe 
vulgar, and poorer ſort of Men ſhould never want a full 
Belly. * And accordingly Tacitus hath obſerved, Thar rhe 
only Motive which can faſten their Aﬀections to the Stare is 
the Convenience of being maintain'd at the publick Care. 

The Third Attractive of Peoples Aﬀections is Liberaliry, 
which is in Truth a more particular Sort of Beneficence ; 
This is a Bair, nay, a Charm rather; for it does nor only 
allure and invite, but draws, bewitches, captivares Mens 
Hearts, almoſt whether they will or no. So Pleaſant and 
Sweer it is to be on the Receiving, ſo Honourable and 
Winning to be on the Giving Hand : Inſomuch that a very 
wiſe Man laid it down for a Maxim, That a Government 
better ſecured by Kindneſs, and Obligations, than by Strength 
and Force of Arms. This is an Expedition uſeful ar all 


\ Times, but more eſpecially ſo, at the firſt entrance upon 


Government ; when there hath been either ſome late Succeſ- 
fion, or fome new Eftabliſhment. Whar Perfons are the Pro- 
per Objects of this Liberaliry, in what Proportions it oughc 


ro be extended, and what Addreſs ought ro be obferyed in 


n Vulgo una ex Republick Annonx cuxa. q 
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the manner of giving, are Particulars, which have been 
largely examin'd and reſolv'd already. I only add, thar 
Auguſtus hath given us in his own Perſon, an eminent In- 
ſtance, borh ofthe Practice of rheſe Merhods for attaining rhe 
Love and Eſteeem of Mankind, and of the Succeſs of ſuch 
Meaſures F For he (ſays Tacitus) won upon the Army by Lare 
geſſes ; the Common People by Plenty of Corn ; and all Degrees of 
Men by the Sweets of Reſt and Univerſal Peace. 

Authoriry is the other Pillar, that ſupports any Govern- 
ment ; for, .'. The Majeſty of the Royal Charafter uv its Safe= 


ty and Defence. This is that impregnable Fort, that keeps 4 


the lower and naked World in Aw ; by Virtue whereof 
the Prince can demand, and force Satisfaction, from any 
who ſhall preſume ro contemn his Orders, or behave them= 
ſelves inſolently to him. Upon the Account of This it is, 
that the Diſcontents of People end in Murmurs, that the 
enraged Mobile dares not ſtorm the Palace, bur all defire 
ro be in good Grace with their Great Maſter. Now, 
this Authority is a compounded thing, and the Two Ingre- 
dients that make it up, are Fear and Reſpe&t. By Theſe 
two the Prince and his Government become formidable, 
= a ſort of Awe upon all who behold and conſider 
them, and are ſecured from Atremprs by this Protection. 
Now, to the acquiring this Authoriry, beſides that all rhe 
Heads of Proviſion infifted upon in the laſt Chapter muſt 
concur, there are Three other Things abſolurely neceffary 
to be obſerved, in the Admiſtrarion, and manner of Go- 
verning it ſelf. 
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The Firſt of Theſe is Severity ; which, commonly ſpeak- Sever ity. 


ing, is much more for the Safery, and Advantage of a Go- 
vernour, and a betrcr and more durable Detence from 
Enemies and Dangers, than Eaſineſs and Clemency ; be- 
cauſe theſe are ſo very ſeldom rempered with Diſcre- 
tion ; and a great Softneſs and Gentleneſs of Diſpoſition is 
exceeding apr ro degenerate, and, as was hinted before, ro 
produce very miſchievous Effects. Of This ſeveral good 
Accounts may be given ; As Firſt, the Natural Humor of 
the People, which, as Ariſtotle very truly obſerved, is not 
caſt in 1o good a Mould, as to be tractable ; nor will rhey 
. be contained in their Duty by any Principles ſo generous, 


j Qui militem donis, populum annona, cun{tos dulcedine 
out pellexit. 
.. Majeſtas Imperii Salutis Tutela. 
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as Love or Shame ; nothing leſs, nothing better will do it 
than Force and Fear, Extremity, and a Dread ar leaft of 
Puniſhment. A Second Reaſon is the General Corruption of 
Manners, and that Extravagance and Debauchery, which 
like a Contagious Diſtemper, haith rainted and overſpread 
all the World ; and this by being general, rakes Courage, 
grows Inſolent and Preſumpruous ; and is ſo far from any 
poſſibiliry of being reform'd by fair Means, that ſuch Gen- 
tlene(s only inflames the Diſeaſe, and makes Vice more 
Bold and Triumphant. Tr begers Contempr of Supericurs, 
and ſtrengthens the Wicked with Hopes of Impunirty, which 
is the Plague and Bane of all Law, and all Governmenr. 
For as Cicero ſays * The meſt Powerful Temptation to offend 
ariſes from the Hope of Impunity. And moſt certain ir is, thar 
Rigor upon particular Notorious Ottenders,is the greateſt Mer- 
cy that can poſſibly be ſhewn to the Publick, and the 
whole Body of Subjects in general. There is ſometimes 
a necefliry of making ſignal and ſolemn Examples, thus ar 
the Expence of private Sufterings ro teach other People Wit- 
dom, and ro prevent the exorbitant Growrh of Villany by 
cutting it ſhort betimes. The Body Politick is in this Re- 
” ſubject ro the ſame Dangers, and muſt ſubmit to the 
ame Merhods of Cure,with our Natural Body ; where a Fin- 
ger is many times raken off our of a mere Principle of Ten- 
derneſs ; that by this ſeeming Barbariry, a Morrification may 
be prevented from ſeizing the whole Arm firſt, and then 
the Virals. And thus thar King of Thrace made no ill An- 
ſwer, ro one that reproach'd him, with playing the Parr, 
not of a King, bur a Mad-Man ; 4ye, Sir, ſays he, but 
this Madneſs of mine keeps my Subjetts in their Senſes ; and 
they grow Wiſer by that which you think my Folly. Severity 
keeps Officers and Magiſtrates ftrictly ro their Duty, and 
promotes a faithful Execution of their reſpective Truſts ; 
w diſcountenances Flatterers, and turns Paraſites out of 
Doors ; the Wicked and Diffolure, the impudenr Beggars, 
and little Tyrancs of the Courr are nor able ro ſtand before 
ir. Whereas on the contrary, Eaſineſs and Exceflive Mild- 
nels of Temper opens the Gare Wide, and admirs all 
theſe infamous Wretches ; by whoſe Importunity and Un- 
reaſonableneſs the publick Treaſures are -exhauſted,and ſquan- 
dered away ; All manner of Vice is encouraged, The King- 
dom is impoveriſhed ; all which, and a great many other 
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Miſeries, like Colds and Catarrhes, in a Rheumatick and 
diftempered Body, break rhe Conſtirution ; and fall and ſer- 
tle like the Humours, upon the weakeſt Parts. The Good- 
Nature of Pertinax, and the Licentiouſneſs of Heliogabalus 
had like to have loſt All, and were very near ruining 
the Roman Empire ; and then the ſtridt Diſcipline of Seve- 
rus firſt, and afterwards of Alexander reſtord, and made 
all whole again. 

Bur ftill Extreams muſt be avoided ; and the Severity 
I recommended ſhould be exerciſed with procay Reſerve, 
and juſt Diſtin&tion : It muſt nor be a thing of conſtant 
practice, but now and then, upon juſtifiable and impor- 
rant Occaſions ; and when it may he ſcaſonable and effectual. 
For the End of this Diſpenſation muſt always direct the Uſe 
of the Means; and the Deſign of all Rigour in the Admi- 
miniſtration of Juſtice is plainly This, * That the Sufferings of 
a few, may work, Terror and Amendment in the reſt, Thus the 
Almighty Law-Giver himſelf, renders an account of ſeveral 
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That all Iſrael may hear, and fear, and do no more wickedly. 
Now, ſuch Executions, when grown daily and familiar, loſe 
their Efficacy ; and therefore that ancient Author was ccr- 
rainly in the Right, who affirmed, that ſome few publick 
Examples contribute more to the Reformation of rhe Peo- 
ple, than frequent Puniſkhments, which come thick upon 
one another can poſſibly do. The Reaſon of which is, 
thar the more Surpriſing and New any Impreſſions of this 
kind are, the more Strong, and Terrible and Awakening 
they are. Bur then all this is ro be underſtood of common 
Caſes; for if Vice gather Strength, if rhe Proſelyrtes and 
Practiſers of ir grow Numerous, and Reſolute, and Bold, In 
ſuch a Caſe Compaſſion is the greateſt Cruelty,Fire and Sword 
are then the only Remedies, and ir is neceflary to go thro” 
with the Cure. And whatever Impurations of a Bloody 
and Barbarous Temper may in ſuch Circumſtances be caſt 
upon a Prince, they are bur the Effects of Ignorance and 
Unjuſt Cenſure ; for here again it is in the State, as in 
theſe private Bodies of ours, where the + Extremiry of a 
Diſcaſs and the Ungovernableneſs of the Patient, forces the 
Phyfician to be cruel ; and he would betray his Skill, 


* Ur poena ad paucos, metus ad omnes. : 
} Crudelem Medicum, intemperans zger facit. 


and 
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and be falſe to his Profeflion, ſhould he relenr, and be 


otherwiſe. 

The Second Expedient for eſtabliſhing and preſerving a 
Princes Authoriry, is Conſtancy. A Firmneſs, and Reſolv'd 
Temper of Mind, by which he keeps tro his own 
Methods, treads the ſame Steps, and without any Fickle- 


- neſs or wanton Love of change, advances ſtill on, gets 


Ground upon his Subjects ; and enforces -a due Obſer- 
vance of eſtabliſh'd Laws, and ancient Cuſtoms. To be 
continually Altering and Reviewing, Aboliſhing Old, and 
Enacting New, befides, thar it argues a weak and unſettled 
Mind, which never knows when things are well, nor where 
to fix ; it does unavoidably lefſen a Prince in the Eye of 
the World, and derive a very mean Opinion, both upon his 
Perſon, and his Laws; nay, it expoſes both to publick 
Scorn and Contempr. Upon This Account wiſe Men 
have ever ſhew'd rhemſelves averſe ro Change, and rhar 
ro ſuch a Degree, as to difſaade gpd forbid Alterari- 
ons in Laws and received Cuſtoms, even though rhey were 
ro be chang'd for the better. For (beſides the Uncertainty 
and the Danger of ſuch Courſes, and that we: know the 
worſt of whar is practiſed now, bur cannot foreſee the 
Conſequences of what was never yer try'd;) Take the 
Marrer abftractedly and by ir ſelf, and ir is certain, that Al- 
reration of an old Law is always more inconvenient, and 
does greater Miſchief, than the Novelty of a thing intro- 
ducd in its Room can poſlibly do Good. Upon this Ac- 
count (as I have intimared in a former Parr of this Trea- 
riſe) Bufie Fellows and Reformers have all along been 
look'd upon as very ſuſpicious and dangerous People, and b 
all means ro be diſcountenanced. And in trath nothing leſs 
than either evident or abſolure neceffity ; or elſe as evident 
and very conſiderable Advantage ro the Publick ; and This 
2 certain, and nor merely a poffible, or likely Conſequence 
of the Change can ever be | wenn Strong and Subſtan= 
tial enough, for breaking in upon ancient Conftirurions, and 
alrering the Meaſures of any Government, And when ſuch 
cogent Morives as theſe are offer'd ro perſuade ir, yer e- 
ven then rhere is mighry Caution and Diligence ro be uſed ; 
the Proceedings oughr ro be exceeding well adviſed ; eve- 
ry Step taken warily and with Deliberation. All muſt nor 
be done ar a Puih ; but the Old laid afide with decency and 
by degrees, and the New introduced as gemly ks 
| | Y, 
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bly, as is poſlible. For in this above any orher conjun- 
Cture of Aﬀairs is thar Proverb of * Fair and Softly a ne- 
ceſſary Rule in Politicks. 

The Third Expedient for this purpoſe is ro ſteer 
this Veſſel himſelf, and nor rruſt the Helm of Govern- 


ment in any other Hand. My Meaning is, that rhe Honour , 


and Power cf iſſuing our Orders, and giving Commands, 
ſhould be reſerv'd to the Prince in Perſon ; and no 
other act as Superintendent undet. him ; Thar he ſhould 
give the laſt Determinations, and his Will be rhg Dire 
Ction , withouc referring all re his Counſel, and ſuffer- 
ing Them ro a& and order, as they think fir. For this 
will draw the Eyes, and the Reſpects of all his Subjects, 
and make them {enfble thar all depends upon his Diſpoſal 
and good Pleaſure. The Sovercign, who gives away, tho' 
it be never ſo little of his Authority, is in Danger of loſing 
All ; and will quickly grow inſignificant and deſpicable. 
For this Reaſon a Prudent King will be ſure never 1 raiſe 
any Subjet too high, or make him extravagantly Grear, 
or Wealthy above the Reſt. + The common Safeguard of the 
Government and Royal State, is to take Care, that no one Subs 
jet be made too big by the Favour of his Prince, ſays Ari=- 
fotle. And if ir happen that he find ſuch a one already 
made to his Hands, it is a Maxim in Politicks, ro leflen 
and lower him : But - then that muſt be done flily and 
{moothly, by ſome Stratagem nor eafily ſeen through, and 
in the moſt gentle, inoffenſive, inſenfible Way that can be, 
Another Rule is, not ro give Places of great Dignity and 
Importance, for Life ; much leſs ſuffer them ro be heredi- 
tary and deſcend in the ſame Family ; nay, it is dangerous 
indeed ro continue Theſe for any long Term of Years, leſt 
Men by this Means ſhould ſtrengthen their Party, and at 
laſt become a Match for their Maſter. And whoever ſhall 
conſult Hiſtories, both Ancient and Modern, and there ex« 
amine the Cauſes of Powerful Factions, and the moſt {ur- 
prifing and fatal Revolutions of Siates and Empires, will 
find the greateſt part of them owing to the Exortitant 
Riches and Power of ſome over-grown Subject ; or the 
nfluence and Intereſt of fome old and important Officer : 
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So that Seneca had good Reaſon ro ſay, - Nothing is fo C0)t= 
venient and advantageous to the State, as the frequent Change 
of high Offices ;.no Truſt, no Power, which is Great, ought to 
be continued long in the ſame Hand. 

Theſe are fair, and honeſt Means, agreable ro Juſtice, 
becoming the Character of a Prince, and fir for him ro uſe 
for the acquiring and ſupporting himſelf, both in the Good 
Aﬀections of the World, and in a Venerable Authority with 
them. Upon theſe Terms he may be loved and fearcd both; 
and ſo it is neceflary he ſhould be. For though a convenient 
Mixture of theſe Two be deſirable and excellent ; yer 
either of them fingly, and deſtiture of the other, is nei- 
ther Reaſonable in its ſelf, nor any Securiry to the Govern- 
ment. Upon which Account ir is, that 'we deteſt and ab- 
hor a Tyrannical Authority, a Fear abſolurely repugnant 
ro, and deſtructive of Aﬀection and Love, ſuch as rendets 
the Perſon an Obje&t of all Men's Hatred ar the tame 
time. F Let them hate mz, ſo they frar me, is a bruriſh and 
ſavage Declaration ; no one thar 1s really a Man, wovld be 
content with Power and Greatneſs ar that Rate ; and this 
Authority, if it be fir ro allow it ſo honourable a Name, 
is ſuch as Barbarous, and Arbitrary, and Wicked Men pro- 
cure ro themſelves ; not by the Exerciſe, bur by the Abuſe 
of rheir Power. The Qualities and Character of a good 
Prince and a Tyrant, have no manner of Reſcmblance rv 
one another. "The Diſtance is ſo vaſt, the Diſparity fo no- 
torious, that it is ſcarce poſſible for a Man not to difſtin- 
guiſh berween them. In ſtort, they all turn ar laft upon 
theſe Two Points ; One is, The obſerving the Laws of God 
and Nature, with a Religious Strictneſs, or the trampling 
both under Foot, with the greateſt Inſolence and Contempr. 
The other, making rhe publick Good and true Intereſt of 
one's Subjects. the End and Meaſure of all one's Actions'; 
6r the making every Thing truckle ro his own Will, and 
'by every Action and Delign ſerving and aiming at nothing 
elſe, bur private Profit and Pleaſure. Now the Prince, who 
will anſwer his CharaQter, and be what ſo glorious a Sta- 
rion requires, muſt conſtantly remember, thar as ir is 'the 
peculiar Happineſs and Prerogative of Power to do what- 
cver he hath a Mind ro : Soar is aiſfo the true Prerogative of 
the Will, and the moſt certain Mark of real Greatneſs, to 
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have a Mind to ſuch things only as are Juſt, and Lawful, 
and becoming. * Ceſar ( lays Pliny ) hath leſs in his Power 
than Common Men, upon ths very account, that every thing is 
in hy Power, For as it s a Happineſs to be able to do what 
you pleaſe, ſo it « true Greatneſs to will only ſuch things as 
you can do ; or rather, indeed. to deſire and will no more than 
you ought to do ; for in ſtrict ſpeaking, a Man can do no more 
chan lawfully he may do. The greateſt Misfortune thar 
any Prince is capable of, zs rhe being poſſeſſed with an Opt- 
nion, that his Will is bis Rule ; and tha: all thar is poflible, 
is: lawful for him. As ſoon as ever he hath given way to 
this vide Imagination, his whole Temper and Manners pre- 
{ently grow corrupr, and from a good Man he is transfor- 
med into a wicked Wretch, and a Monſter. Now this O- 
pinion commonly infinuares ir ſelf by Sycophantrs and Para- 
ſites : Flatrery infuſes and blows it up ; for Perſons of thar 
Dignity never want enough and roo many, to preach up 
ro them the Greatneſs of their Power, becauſe this is a 
pleating Doctrine, and rickles the Ear ; bur the Obligations 
of Dury carry a harſh and grating Sound ; and there are 
tew, bur very few Servants to hardy in their Fidelity, as to 
entertain their Maſter upon this neceſſary Subject. Bur of 
all ſorts of Flatrery, Thar is the moſt dangerous, when a 
Man flatters Himſelf. In other Caſes, a Man may ſtop his 
Ears againſt the treacherous Inſinuation ; he may enjoyn Si- 
lence, forbid all Diſcourſe of rthar kind, avoid the Preſence 
and Company of the nauſeous Wretches thar uſe and hope 
to ingratiate themſelves by ir: Bur when the Perſon who 
gives, and he who receives the Flatrery, are one and the 
lame, Whar (tall he do, or whether ſhall he run from ſuch 
deſtructive Converlation 2 And therefore a Prince above all 
other People,is highly concern'd ro deal honeftly by himſelf ; 
to decline and delpiſe the fullom and bale Soorhings of o- 
ther People, who hope to make rheir court this way ; and 
eſpecially ro b2 a ſevere Inquiſiror and Judge of his own A- 
Ctions, and not ro cajole himſelf into Ruine. 

After all that hath been ſaid, ( and roo much cannor be 
ſaid againſt Tyranny and Arbirrary Adminiſtration) it 1s 
neceſſary to add, that ſometimes ſuch critical Junctures of 
Afﬀairs will happen, ſuch Intricacies and Perplexiies in Pub- 


* Ceſari cum omnia licent, propter hoc minus licet. Ur felict- 
tatis eſt, poſſe quantum velis : Sic magnitudims, velle quantum 
poſlis ; vel potius quantum debeas. | 
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lick Buſineſs, with regard to Time, Perſon, Places, Occaſi- 
ons, or ſome accidental Circumſtances ; that a Prince will 
be driven to a neceffiry of doing ſome things, which ar 
firſt view may look like Tyranny : As for inſtance ; When 
the Matter depending before him, is the ſuppreſſing of an- 
other Tyranny ; the Licentiouſneſs, I mean, of a head- 
ſtrong, hair-brain'd People, whoſe ungovernable Fury is the 
moſt abſolare, moſt deſtructive Tyranny in rhe World ; Or 
when he is to break ſome cloſe Cabal, or powerful 
Faction of the Nobility, and Perſons of Wealth and Fi- 
gure in their Country ; Or when the publick Treaſures are 
reduced and waſted, the King driven ro extreme Wants, 
and knows nor where to furniſh himſelf with needful Sup- 
plies, and fo is compelled for the Relief of the State in its 
preſent Exigency, to raiſe Moneys irregularly, and borrow 
from the Rich, by ſuch Loans as they are nor perfectly con- 
rented with. Of theſe Extremitics, and the Methods and 
Remedies proper for them, I have ſpoken formerly ; and 
the only deſign of renewing the mention of them here, is 
to perſuade People ro give the beſt and muſt favourable 


Interpretation to Caſes of neceflity ; and not immediately * 


clamour againſt them, and repreſent them in their worſt 
and moſt odious Colours, but make all the Allowances they 
can bear. Much leſs onghr we ro miſconſtrue Severity 
upon particular Offenders, or eſteem the number of his 
Guards, or the Strength of his Forts, or the Majeſty, and 
Style-Imperial of his Commands ro be Tyranny. For all 
theie things are not only uſeful in a very high degree, 
bur in ſome Circumſtances indiſpenſably neceſſary. And 
ſuch Authoritarive Merhods in Kings, are much betrer, 
and more deſirable, than the ſofteſt Entreaties, and kindeſt 
Carefſes of Tyrams. 

And thus I have repreſented the Two firm Supports of 
a Prince, and a State ; and happy is ir for Them, who 
know how ro acquire, and ro continue theſe Advanrages 
ro themſelves ; and by ſo doing , effectually prevent the 
Two Contraries, which are rhe very Murderers and cer- 
rain Undoers of a Prince and Governmenr, Hatred, I mean, 
and Contempr : Concerning which I beg the Readers Pa- 
rience ro ſay one Word, becauſe a briet Conſideration of 
them may be of ſome Service towards the preventing or de- 
tending our ſelves from rhem. 


Hatred 
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Hatred then, which is the dire& Contrary to Love and 10. 
Good-will, is an obſtinare, wicked , perverſe Aﬀection of Hatred. 
the Mind, whereby the Subjects are violently prejudiced, 
and bitrerly ſer againſt the Prince and his Goveramenr. 
This commonly {prings either from ſome Apprehenfion of 
future Miſchiefs, or from a Defire of revenging ſome paſt 
Injury; or elſe from a Reſentment compounded of bota 
theſe rogether. When this Hatred is very rank and fierce, 
and when it ſpreads and grows Epidemical , the Danger 
is extremely grear, and the Conſequence commonly fatal ; 
and very ſeldom ir is, thar a Prince is able ro ſtemm, or 
get over it. * No Power (lays Tuly) 5 ſo great as to be 4 
match for a general Hatred ; The Multitude have many Hands, 
and the Prince hath but one Head. This is it they thirf after, 

| This whar they wanr, ro pur an End to their Rage ; and 
he is but a Man equal in this regard to any one of his 
Enemies, but expos'd ro the Attempts of them All. You 
ſee then, how important, how neceflary it is for a Prince 
to preſerve himſelf from ſuch a dangerous, ſuch an irreft- 
ſtible Miſchief ; and the moſt likely Courſe that can be 
taken for this purpoſe, will be to avoid the rwo Extremes 
of Cruelty and Avarice, ſo directly oppoſite to that Gen- 
tleneſls and Liberaliry, which were oblcrv'd before ro be 
the powerful Inſtruments, and moſt powerful Mortives to 
gain the Kindneſs and good Aﬀection of any People. 

Firſt, he muſt by all means keep himſelf clear and un- T.1- 
rainted from any baſe and barbarous Cruelty, ſuch as is Cr#el'y. 
a Blemiſh ro his Character, ſcandalous, and abominable, 
and unbecoming his Grandeur : On the other Hand, ler 
his Mind be ſtrongly armed by Clemency , rhe Reaſons 
and Neceſſity whereof have been ſhewn already, when we 
treared of the Vircues more peculiar ro a Prince. Bur 
ſtill, in regard Publick Puniſhments are neceſſary and un- 
avoidable ; and theſe, even when moſt juſt, even when 
moſt neceſſary, carry ſome face and appearance of Cruelty, 
1 concerns a Governour to carry himlelf very prudently 
in the management of this Matter ; and perhaps there are 
not many Caſes which require more Dexterity and Ad- 
dreſs. And therefore I will preſume to venture ar a little 

articular Advice upon this Occaſion. As firſt, Ler him 

y no means be roo eager and haſty in laying his Hand 

* Multorum odiis nullz opes poſſunt reſiſtere. Multe illis ma- 
nus ; Illi una cervix. 
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upon the Sword of Juſtice; bur ſhew, that he draws it 
meerly in his own Defence z and by his ſlowneſs ro be pro- 
vok'd, and loathneſs ro revenge, convince the World, that 
what he docs of this kind, is the effedt of meer Neceſij- 
ty, and fore againſt his Inclination. f He that paſſes Sen- 
rence ſpeedily, does it willingly, and with a Glee ; whereas 
there is a Tenderneſs due, and a King ought to be very ſa- 
ving even of the worſt and vileſt Blood. Secondly, Ler the 
Principle upon which he proceeds, be the Proſpect of the 
Publick Good ; and let the making their Faults exem- 
plary, and preventing the ſpreading and growth of it in 0+ 
thers, and a Relapſe of the Sufferer himlelf, be the Mo- 
tives of Puniſtment, rather than any thirſt of Vengeance, 
or a deſire to torment the guilty Perſon. Thirdly, Whar- 
ever of this kind is neceſſary to be done, let it be pur in 
execution with all poſſible Calmneſs and Temper, A King 
ſhould be like his Laws, cool and ſedate, void of all man- 
ner of Pafſion; and therefore Anger, and Joy, and any 


other Emotion of the Soul is highly unbeteeming ; bur if. 


any Pafſion. may be allowed, "Thar of Piry is the only one, 
that can ſhew it ſelf with a good Grace npon theſe Oc- 
caſions. Fourthly, Let the Execution be only whar is uſu- 
al, and according to the Laws and Cuftoms of the Couns 
try in ſuch Caſes ; for the aggravating of the Pain, and in- 
venting new and more exquiſite Methods of Torment, are 
ſo many certain Marks of a cruel and remorſeleſs Mind. 
Fifthly, Ler nor the Prince have any hand in inflicting the 
Puniſtment, nor ſo much as be preſent at the Execution; 
for this looks like inſul:ing, and raking farisfaction in the 
Sufferings of the Criminal. Laſtly, if there be a necefliry 
of Puniiting a great many, ler it be done with all conve- 
nient ſpeed, upon all rogerher, that ir may be over and 
forgotten, as joon as poilible. For the prolonging their 
Execution, and repeating theſe Tragical Sighrs One by 
One, looks as if a Man play'd the Epicure in Blood, For 
we naturally contrive, that thoſe things may be lengrhen- 
ed our, or of:en' renewed to. us, which give us Enrter- 
rainment and Delight. Ard every Body haſtens ro make 
an End of Thar, which is Yiſagreeable , and raiſes his 
Averiion. 


a —_—A 
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| I Libenter dam:ar, qui cito: ergo ill parſimonia etzam vilifli- 
mi Sanguinis. | 
| The 
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The next thing which he ought to keep himſelf free 12. 
from, is Avarice, than which no Vice whatſoever can poſ- Avarice. 
fibly be more misbecoming a great Man Now this may 
diſcover it ſelf two Ways ; either in Extortion, and cx- 
acting more than is fir; or in Niggardlineſs, and in gi- 
ving leſs than is fir. The former of Theſe will be ſure 
ro diſguſt rhe Common People, who are all of them na- 
rurally coverous, and eſteem their Pocket the rendercſt 
Parc; for Money is their Blood, their Life, their very Soul. 
And therefore nothing gives them ſo ſenfible an AfI'tion, 
or raiſes their Indignation, like the Exactions that rob 
chem of ir. The Second diſcontents all that have ſerved 
the State, who have any Prerenſfions ro Merit, and have 
ſpent their Time and Pains, their Strength and Blood, 
upon the Publick, and therefore think ſome proportionable 
Grartuiry their due. Now we have already taken Occafi- 
on in the laſt Chapter, ro diſcourſe the marrer of the 
Publick Treaſure at large, how the Prince ought ro ma- 
nage himſelf in this whole Point ; what Methods are pro- 
per for the railing of Funds ; what Taxes fit to be impo- 
ſed, for the putting his Exchequer into Stock ; whar Pru- 
dence is requifire in the laying our ſuch Moneys ; and 
whar Frugality neceſſary for rhe reſerving a convenient 
Supply for extraordinary Exigencies. And therefore all I 
ihall need ro add here, is only thus much, Thar rhe Prince 
oughr very diligently ro beware of Three Things. The 
Firſt, 'That he bear no manner of Reſemblance ro thoſe 
Tyrannical and Extravagant Impoſirions, the inſupporrable 
Burden whereot have rather made the Leviers of them 
Devourers of their Country, and common Plunderers, than 
Fathers and Detenders of ir. Such as God deſcribes by 
the Mouth of his Pſalmiſt, that *. Eat up the People as Pſ;'m liii. 
they would cat Bread ; Wuoſe Treaſuries are enrich'd wit 
the Spoils of their Subjets, and made the common Receptacle 
of Blood and Rapinue, For theſe Oppreffions weary our all 
Parience, and provoke Tumults. and Infurrections ; as infi- 
nite Examples of Revenge, and Sedirion, and other deſpe- 
rare Calamiries prove to us. The Second Thing to be de- 
clined, is Sordidneſs, and that firſt in the gathering. part ; 


—————_— 
— 


.*, Qui devorant Plebem ficut eſcam panis ; ſlyoPogyt , quo- 
rum zrarium ſpoliarium Civium, cruentarumque predarum te- 


ceptaculum. 
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( * Following the Scent of Gain every where, and balking no 
eccaſion, tho' never ſo vile and unbeſeeming hu Charatter ; or 
as the common Proverb ſays, Rebbing the very Spittle) for which 
reaſon it will be highly adviſable in him, to be very ſpa- 
ring in taking rhe Advantage of Accuſations and Artainders, 
Confiſcations and Forfeitures, and other Spoils, which have 
an Air of Hardſhip, even when they are clear of Injuſtice. 
The other Branch of Sordidneſs is in being cloſe-handed, 


- giving nothing, or giving in little and ſneaking Proporti- 


ons ; making his Favours mercenary, or being flow and 
difficulr in granting ; ſo that whatever is obrain'd ſhall be 
dear boughr, by importunate Requeſts,, and long Arten- 
dance ; and is not (o properly the effect of Generofity, or 
a Senſe of Merit in the Receiver, as exrorted by dunning, 
and wreſted out of his Hands by tiring and vanquiſhing his 
Parience. The Third is, Methods of Violence, and un- 
reaſonable Exaction in the levying of Taxes ; when the 
manner of bringing i: in, looks more like forraging, or 
going to plunder an Enemy, than to make a Demand up- 
on a Subject. This Caution, I confeſs, is chiefly aim'd ar 
the Inſolence of Colicctors and Receivers, who by their 
baſe Extortions, and grinding the Faces of the Poor, ex- 
poſe the Prince to Hatred and Diſrepute, and breed angry 
Reſentments, and il! Blood in the People. For his Honour 
ſuffers for rhe Miſdemeanors of his Under-Officers. Theſe 
Monſters of Foxes ard Wolves, who as one deſcribes them, 
have Six Hands, and Three Heads apiece. And, as in 0- 
rher Marters, ſo parcicularly in that of making Seiſures, 
are harbarous and remorlciels ; eſpecially fuch Goods as 
are Neceſſaries of a Man's Life, the Tools of his Trade, 
or Inſtruments of Husbandry ; a Method ro be declin'd in 
common Prudence, as exceeding odious, and whar nothing 
leſs rhan Extremity, or very juſt Provocation ought ro pur 
them upon. Ir 1s therefore of mighry conſequence ro a 
Prince, what ſort of People are employ'd in rheſe Offices ; 
for ir is highly requifite they ſhould be Men both of In- 
regriry and Prudence : Nor is ir leſs Neceffary for his Ho- 
nour, to turn them out with Diſgrace when they misbe- 
have thewlelyes: A ſevere exemplary Puniſhment, a fwing- 
ing Fine, to make them diſgorge all their 1l|-gotten Gains, 
is what he owes 'to himſelf, and his own Defence : For 
* Indignum lucrum ex omni occaſione odorari ; '&, ut dicirur, 

et1am a morcuis auferre. 
theſe 
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theſe State-Sponges ſhould be uſed accordingly, and ſqueez'd 
in their Turn too, till they have given back every Drop 
of that Blood and Swear, which they moſt mercilefly ſuckr 
up, by draining and ſqueezing the poor Country People 
before. 

Ler us now proceed to conſider that other, and, if ir be 


' poſſible, till worſe Enemy of a Prince and his Govern= 


ment, which is Contempr, arifing from an ill and _ mean 
Opinion both of the One and rhe Orher. Whar is it 
that can poſſibly ſupport one ſingle Man, and that ſome- 
times one of great Years and Infirmities, in a Station ſo 
much above many Millions of his Brethren, except ir be 
Authoriry, and a high Efteem 2 When once This is loſt, 
and finks into Contempr, all rhe reſt is loſt with ir, and 
both Prince and Government fall ro the Ground. And 
therefore, as in this reſpect, according ro what was urged 
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I3. 
Contempt. 


before, Authority is of greater Strength and Efficacy, and. 


carries more Pomp and Majeſty with ir, than the good 
Aﬀection of a People ; ſo likewiſe Contempr is more dan- 
gerous and formidable, than even Hatred ir ſelf. For Ha- 
tred is Modeſt and Timorous,. it is reſtrain'd by Fear, and 
dares attempt nothing, trill Contempt ler ir looſe ; bur this 
ſhakes off that Yoke, animares and arms it for the moſt 
deſperate Undertakings. Ir is true indeed, Contempr ſel- 
dom riſes very high, eſpecially under the Government of 
a Rightful Prince, unleſs he be perfectly inſignificant, and 
degrade and proſtiture himſelf and his Honour to thar de- 
gree, as only to be * 2 King of Clouts, Bur ſtill, ſince 
there is a poſſibility of irs happening, we ſhall do well ro 
obſerve what are rhe Occaſions moſt likely ro produce 
it. Now This, as it is in its own Nature the very Re- 
verſe to Authority, ſo does ir derive ir ſelf from Cauſes 
direatly contrary ro Thoſe, by virrue whereof a Prince's 
Authority is procured and preſerved : As for Inſtance, thoſe 
Three that follow. 

Firſt, as to his manner of Government ; a looſe, effemi- 
nate ſoftneſs, ſupineneſs, and negligence in Bufineſs ; a 
tame, heedleſs, unthinking Temper ; or elſe Fickleneſs in 
his Reſolution, and perperual Change and Uncertainty in 
his Opinions and Methods : For when there is no Arten- 
tion, no Steadineſs, no Spirit or Vigor, this is the mere 
empty Name of a Government, withour the Thing. Sub- 


* Ur videatur exire de imperio. 
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jets nnder. ſuch Princes grow: inſalent, and bold, and en- 


croaching.: They think rhey may do whar they will, and: 


that He will never regard, or reckon with them for it : 
+ It #4 a great Calamity to have a Prince; under whom no 


Man enjoys any Liberty at all ; but it is ſtill greater to have © 


one, Hinder whom none are ſubje# to any Check or Reſtraint 
at all. 

Secondly, This is frequently the Effect of his Misfor- 
runes, either with regard ro his Affairs when they ſucceed 
il ; Or in reſpe&t of his Family, when there is no certain 
profpect of Succeſſion, either of his own Iflue, or elſe by 
a fixr Settlement ; for Children are a. mighry fſtrengthen- 
ing to a Prince's Intereſt ; and rhe not knowing what will 
become of the Crown when the preſent Pofſeflor fails, is 
ſuch a Diminution. and Unhappineſs, that we find even 
Alexander himſelf, in the midſt of Glory and Conqueſt, 
complaining bitterly of it ; .*. My want of Heirs, ſays he, 7s 
deſpiſed, becauſe I hane no Children to ſucceed Me. For the 
Children of a Prince are the Honour and the Strength of the 
Ceurt. | 

Thirdly, Princes ofren draw Contempt upon themſelves 
by their Manners, and way of Living, particularly, if rhey 
be diffolure and debauch'd, ſenſual and effeminare ; Slaves 
ro Vice, and abandon'd tro Luxury and Pleaſure ; eſpecially 
ro Sottiſhneſs, and Drinking, and Glutrony, rhe loweſt and 
moft deſpicable of all Pleaſures : Alſo rheir Behaviour ex- 
poſes them to ir, if this be churliſh and moroſe ; their Dif- 
courſe, when childith and impertinent ; their Perſons, when 
nauſeous and notoriouſly deform'd. 

And thus we are got to the End of whar I thought con- 
venient to be premiſed, with relation to the Active part, or 
Adminiſtration of a Prince in general. We proceed now 
ro handle ir more diſtin&tly and particularly. Bur in or- 
der hereunto, it muſt be remembred, that this ( as was ob- 
ſerv'd in the beginning of this Chapter ) conſiſts of Two 
parts, the One Civil, or that which concerns a Stare of Peace 
and publick Tranquilliry. The Other: Military, and proper for 
a State of War: For by the former I underſtand the common 
and ordinary Mcthods of Goverment, which are of conſtant 


+ Malum, principem habere, ſub quo nihil ulli licet; pejus, 


eum, ſub quo omnia omnibus. 


©. Orbitas mea, quod fine liberis ſum, ſpernitur. Munimen 
Aulz Regii Liberi. _ 
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and daily uſe, whether in a time of Peace or War. By the 
Larter I mean thoſe Methods which are proper ro Marrial 
Diſcipline, and the practice whereof is peculiar ro the Time 
of War only. R 
The peaceful and ordinary Adminiſtration of a Govern= 14- 

ment is a Province of ſuch vaſt Comprehenfion, and the Acci- The Peace- 
dents and Occurrences of it ſo vatious and unforeſeen, thar 9b!e Aami- 
ir is impoſſible to reduce it to any general Rules. And be- ration. 
fides, The Prudence of it conſiſts oftentimes as much in for- 
bearing to act, as ar other times in acting. Burt however, 
T will venture to lay down here ſome few Heads of Ad- 
vice, which are neceſſary to be confider'd, and may be of 
ſome Advantage perhaps, when the Duries they preſcribe are 
obſerv'dduly, and improv'd, by applying the Subſtance of 
thoſe general Intimations ro particular Actions and Cir-, 
cumſtances, Firſt then, the Prince is concern'd- above all 
things, to rake care, that he be faithfully and diligently in- 
form'd of all Matrers which any way concern him to 
know. The Matrers I mean here may be comprehended 
under Two Heads; and conſequently the Informations 
themſelves, and the Perſons made uſe of in them, are of 
two different Qualities. And ro render thoſe of each ſort 
what they ought ro be, theſe Qualifications are abſolutely 
neceflary, and in common to both; Sincerity and Confi- 
dence, Secrefie and Prudence. But tho' theſe be requifite 
ro both kinds, yer they are nor ſo to both equally : For 
rhe One have occaſion for much greater Liberry, and O- 
penneſs, and Plain-dealing, than the Other. The One of 
theſe are the Perſons whoſe buſineſs it is ro pur him in 
Mind of his Duty, whar he is obliged to, and what be- 
comes his Character ; and not only ſo, bur ro make him 
duly ſenſible of his Faulrs and Failings, and ro ſpeak bold 
Trurhs to him concerning himſelf. There are no ſort of 
Men in the World, who ſtand in ſo great need of ſuch 
Friends, as Princes do; For they have no Senſes of their 
own, nor any other Direction, bur what is receivd from 
ſeeing with other People's Eyes, and hearing with other 
People's Ears. They ſuſtain a publick Character , and 
have a World of People to ſarisfie ; ſo that every Word 
and Action of 'Theirs is the Matter of Cenſure or Com- 
mendarion, and expos'd to the critical Malice of all Man- 
kind. And, as they have in this reſpect more Humours ro 
pleaſe, ſo are they leſs capable of doing it than common 
Men, becauſe they are induftriouſly kepr in the Dark ; and 

very 
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very little of what concerns them is ſuffer'd ro come to their 
Knowledge. And thus for want of berter Inſtruction, they 
- do things which prove inconvenient and diſguſting ; and 
ſo, with all rhe undeſigning Innocence imaginable, expoſe 
themſelves tothe Hatred and Reſentments of their Subjects. 
All which had certainly been prevented, or very eaſily re- 
medy'd, had they been fairly and freely dealt with in time. 
Bur then ir muſt be ſaid, on the other hand, thar they are 
in ſome degree deftin'd to this Ignorance, or accountable 
for ic Themſelves; becauſe Matters are fo order'd, that 
Frankneſs of Humour, and Home-Truths by way of Ad- 
monition or Reproof, (tho' the beſt Offices, and ſureſt 
Marks of pines + and Aﬀection ) are yer ſeldom well 
raken ; and eſpecially ro Princes they are not only unac- 
ceptable, bur ſomerimes extremely dangerous to the Per- 
ſon, who hath Courage and Honeſty enough to venture art 
them. And yer this cannot in reaſon bur appear a very 
criminal Nicetry, and an Argument of -great Weakneſs ; 
when ſuch Perions cannor bear having their Ears grated, 
and made to glow a little, for their Good : For this Harſh- 
neſs of the Sound is all they can endure 5 They are above 
 Compulſion or Reftrainr; and have the whole Manage- 
ment of themſelves left ſtill entirely in their own Diſpoſal. 

The Other ſort of Informers are ſuch as are employ'd to 
bring whar we properly call Intelligence ; by repreſenting 
all rhe confiderable Actions and Occurrences, not only with= 
in the Compaſs of his Dominions, and by his own Sub- 
jects; bur by diſcovering the Projets and Intrigues of 
neighbouring Courts: I ſay of All that is doing ar 
Home or Abroad, wherein either his Own, or his Allies, or 
Borderer's Government is either immediately, or but re- 
motely concern'd. Theſe Two diſtinct kinds of Correſpon- 
dents do in ſome degree anſwer the Character of thoſe two 
Friends ro Alexander, Hepheſtion and Craterus. One of 
which is ſaid ro have loved the King, and the other Alex- 
ander ; Thar is, One of them was fond of his Perſon, the 
Other of his Government; One regarded him in his Pri- 
vate, the Other in his Publick Capacity ; * bur the rende-- 
rer Friend dealt moſt freely with him. 


—  —— 


* The Deſcription given of this perſanal Dearneſs betwixr 
Alexander and Hepheſtion, hath that among orher Circum- 
ſtances menrtion'd in it. Secretorum omnium arbiter ; Li= 
bertatis quoque in admonendo non alius jus habebat. Qu. Curr. 
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In the Second-place, The Prince ſhould always have by 
him a private Book of Memorandums, conſiſting principal- 
ly of Three Heads. Firſt, An Abridgement of all Mar- 
ters of Publick Concern then depending : That by recourſe 
ro This, he may imform himſelf ar one View, what is fir 
ro be done in the preſent Juncture of Aﬀairs ; what Mar- 
ters are already in Motion, and want to be compleared ; 
thar ſo every thing may be atrended to in its proper Sea- 
ſon, and nothing done our of time, or by halves. The Se» 
cond is a Lift of Perſons Names, whoſe Merits may re- 
commend rhem ro his Favour, either upon the Account of 
paſt Services, which call for Rewards and Grarificarions ; 
or of extraordinary Abilities, which qualifie them for Pre- 
fermenrs and Places of Truſt. The Third, A Memorial 
of Gifrs and Grants already conferred, ro whom, and up= 
on whar -Confiderations : For withour a diſtinct and parti= 
cular account of theie Three things, ir 1s ſcarce poſſible ro 
avoid the being frequently at a loſs, and making a prear 
many falſe Steps. And accordingly we find, riiat Princes 
of the juſteſt Renown, and moſt celebrated in Story for 
their Wiſdom and Policy, have conftantly raken this Me- 
. thod, and felr the Convenience of ir ; as Aupuſius and Ti- 
berius, ( for inſtance ) Ve/paſian and Trajan, Adrian, ard the 
Antonines. 

A Third Rule may be This ; Thar in regard One of the 
moſt material Parts of the Roval Character confifts in di- 
{finguiſhing the deſerts of Men, and aligning Rewards and 
Puniſhmentrs accordingly ; and in confiderarion, That rhe One 
of rheſe is extraordinary graceful, and recommencs him 
to their Aﬀection ; The Other naturally diſgufting, end 
what will be ſire ro draw a great Odiam upon the Inſtru- 
ment of ir : Therefore rhe Diſtribution of Rewards thou'd 
be reſerved to himſelf. Honours and Efares, Offices 2nd 
Preferments, Privileges and Penſions, Exemprions and Im- 
muniries, Reſtitutions and Pardons ; and, in a word, cvery 
thing of Grace and Favour ſhould come immediately from 
his own Hand : Bur every thing thar is grievous and gra- 
ting, ſhould be turn'd over ro ſome other Hand : And 
rherefore inferior Officers are more properly made uſe of, 
for pronouncing Sentences of Condemnation , impoſing 
Fines, levying of Forfeitures, making Diftrefles, and exe- 
cuting all manner of Penalries: For tho' ir be true, that 
all Martrers of this Nature depend upon the ſame Aurho=- 
rity, and ir is virtually |the Prince that does them ; yer 
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It is certain from Experience, and the common Senſe of 
Mankind, thar This 1s not ſo duly conſfider'd, bur that it 
leaves a particular Grudge behind, and creates angry Re- 
ſentments againſt that very Perſon, who is the next and im- 
mediare Actor, rho' he be in reality never ſo paſſive in 
the -thing. 

In the Diſtribution of Rewards and Gratuities, and other 
Marks of Favour of the like Nature, this farther Intimari- 
on may not be unſeaſonable. Thar a Prince, vpon ſuch 
Occaſions, ſhould ſhew himſelf forward and free ; he ſhould 
if it be poffible, even prevent the Receiver's Expectari- 
ons, and give unasked ; and not defer the matter io long, 
rill he bring himſelf under a neceflity of denying any 
Applications made ro him for them : He ſhould likewiſe 
give in Perſon, when thar can be done conveniently ; or order 
them to be given in his Preſence, and with ſome particular 
Expreflions of his Favour and Efteem. For all theſe Circum- 
ſtances are wonderfully engaging ; they add to the intrinfick 
value of the Gifr ; make it more welcome, and more ef- 
fectual ro all the purpoſes ir can be capable of lerving. 
Beſides, that in oblerving this Method, Two mighty In- 
conveniences will be avoided, which do really diminiſh 
in a great meaſure, if not quite, defeat ablolutely rhe 
Acknowledgments due ro Perſons of Honour and Deſerr ; 
One is that of a redious Atrendance ; the Difficulty and 
incollerable Expence they are forced ro be ar, in obtain- 
ing the Advantages Which are really intended them, and 
rhoughr ro be very juſtly conferred; and This ro Men 
of Eminence and Spirit, is a great Grievance, and grates 
very hard. The Other is, Thar after rhe Prince hath 
actually beſtowed rhe Gifr, and declared his Pleature in 
ir, the Forms of the Grant, and the Delays and indirect 
Dealings of the Officers, thro' whoſe Hands it muft 
paſs, do ſo inflame the Reckoning, thar before a Man 
can be diſpatched, and come into actual Poſletiion of 
his own, it coſts him art leaft half what the thing 1s 
worth; nay, ſometimes the full value, or more; and 
when all Charges come - ro be computed, he hath the 
Name only, bur receives nothing ; or ſomerhing he had 
better have been without, than have ipent his Intereſt, 
and Money, and Time, for that which turns to fo ve- 
ry poor Account, 
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We-come now to that part of the Adminiſtration, which 
is Military : and This every Man eaſily fees to be necefſa- 
ry for rhe Defence and ſupporr both of Prince-and People, 
and preſerving the Order and Honour of any Government. 
And therefore I ſhall treat .of it with all the Breviry rhar 
the Subject will bear. Now, the whole of what is Pro- 
per to be ſaid upon ir, . may be reduc'd ro Three Heads ; 
The engaging in a War ar firſt, the Carrying ir on when. be- 
gun, -and the Putting an End ro it. , | 

1, For the engaging in a War, Two Preliminaries are 18. 
Neceſſary, Juſtice and Prudence, and:con{equently the 'Two 
Vices oppoſite ro Theſe by all Means to-be avoided, which 
are Injuftice and Raſhneſs. Firft. of all, Ir is neceſſary 
that rhe War be Juſt; for Juſtice ought ' ro,march in the 
Head, and lead 'Courage on to Adtions ; as. :Counſel.,.and 
Deliberation oughr to go before the 'Execution.of the: De- 
fign. And therefore ſuch Maxims as theſe, though com- 
mon in every Bodies Mourh,  are- yet moſt . Wicked and 
 Abominable ; Thar Right is always on the ſtrongeſt Side ; 
| Thar the Succeſs will derermine the/Caufe ; Thar the long- 
eſt Sword will carry it. For certainly the Goodneſs of 
any Caule is nor to be meaſur'd by the Event, bur. by :the 
Equiry and the Reafonableneſs, that is at the Bottom of ir. 
And rhough War be a Thing of Violence and Force; and 
the Decitions of ir very diſtant from the Method of deter- 
mining civil Controverkes ; yet even War it felf is not ut- 
rerly Lawleſs, bur hath irs Rules and Meaſures to be ob+ 
ſerved ; as well as Peace. Almighty God, who calls him- 
ſelf the Lord of Hoſts, and God of Bartles, does favour 
juſt Wars in a peculiar Manner ; it is He, who diſpoſes of 
Vidtories, and caſts rhe Scale, (as he in his infinite Wif- 
dom ſees fir. Bur ir is the Duty of every Prince ro qua- 
life himſelf for thar Favour ; and, as much as may be, 
to engage Providence. on his Side ; and rhe. firſt of thoſe 
Qualifications, is the Juſtice of the Undertaking. To pick 
Quarrels therefore,and * commence a War upon.every Occaſion, 
% what can never be anſwered. The Itch of Honour and 
Triumph will bear no Monarch out in it. And therefore 
ſuch oughr ro rake good Heed, that Ambition, and Ava- 
rice, and Paflion, be not roo bufie upon theſe Occaſions ; 
which yer, if a Man may be allowed to ſpeak the Truth 
freely.are, it is to be feared, the great Incendiaries of the ; 
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World, and generally at the Bottom of ſuch Undertakings. 
+ One, and that indeed the unuſual and ancient Cauſe of 
Hur is the inſatiable Thirſt of Riches and Dominion ; That 
' Abyſs of Avarice and Ambition, which meaſures the Greatneſs 
of a Prince's Glory by the Extent of bu Territories, and Enlarge- 
ment of his Conqueſt, The Raging Deſire of Gain, and the 
Raſh Heat of Anger are the Diſturbers of Peace, and Violaters 
of Leagues and Treaties, 

I9. Now, to make a War juſt, and in all Points what ir ought 
A juſ# to be, Three Things muſt concur : The Firſt, Thar ir be 
War,what. denounced, and undertaken, why a Perſon, who hath the 

Power of making and proclaiming it ; which can only be 
the Sovereign himſelf; or in Common-Wealths, thoſe who 
are inveſted with the Suprme Authoriry, and whom the 
Law inthar reſpect looks upon, bur as one ſingle Perſon. 

20. The Second is, That the Cauſe, - upon which it is fo 
denounc'd be juſt ; and ſuch without all Diſpute, is the 
Caſe -of a Defenſive War; the Light of Reaſon clearly 
and conſtantly pronounced in Favour of ſuch a War in the 
Judgment of all rhe Wiſe and civiliz'd Part of Mankind ; 
and Neceſſicy ſupply'd the Place of Argument and Thoughr, 
and moved the Barbarous and Ignorant, to agree in the 
Juſtification of it too ; Cuſtom hath made this Opinion 
and Practice univerſal among Men ; and Nature her ſelf 
hath infus'd this Principle into Brutes. Bur then by De- 
fenfive, I mean, Thar which is truly and properly ſo ; 
when Life, or Liberry, one's Relations, or one's Country 
are affaulted. Nay, not only ſo, bur a War is really de- 
fenſive, when begun in behalf of our Confederates and 
Allies, or to chaſtiſe Breach of Faith and former Trea- 
tiſe, or for the Protection and Redreſs of thoſe thar are 
oppreſſed Grievouſly, and injuriouſly treated. For, it is 
the grear Roman Orator's Judgment, That * He who does 
not defend the Injured, and as much as in him lies, prevent 
and ward off the Wrong, is as much in Blame a if be des 
ſerted Country or Kindred, Parents or Friends, So that In- 
jury ir ſelf, withour rhe Addirion of any other Motive, is, 
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i + Una & ea vetus cauſa bellandi eſt profunda cupido Imperii 
& divitiarum ; maximam gloriam ' in maximo Imperio putanr. 

Rupere fedus impius lucri furor & ira przceps. 
* Qui non defendir nec obſiſtir, fi poteſt, injurix, tam eſt 


in Vitio, quam fi Parentes, aut Patriam, aut Socios deſerat. 
Cic, Lib. I. de Offic, 
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and ;ovght to be eſteem'd Engagement Sufficient for the em- 
ploying our beſt Endeavours, to right, arid affift the Per- 
ſons labouring under is. And accordingly we find St. Am- 
broſe comprehending all theſe three Kinds of Defence un- 
der the Character of Juſtice. + That Fortitud? ( ſays he) 


s highly Fuſt and Commendiable, which by Force of Arms + 


defends our Country from the Invaſims of Enemies and Bar- 
barians ; or protefts the Weak ani Sufferins, from thoſe that 
are too mighty for them ; or ſaves our Friends and Allies 
from Plunder, anu1 Robbers, Another .*, Aurhor brings the 
Marter. into a narrower Compaſs ſtill, and requces it ro 
theſe rwo Particulars, of Faith and Safery. No War (fays 
he) *.undertaken by 4 Righteous and Good Government, ex- 
cept either Breach of Covenant, or the Proſpect of their own 
Danger provoke it. | 

Offenſive War muſt likewiſe have Two Condirions to 
render it juſtifiable ; The One. is, . that there be really 
ſome Offence given, and Damage ſuftain'd, upon which 
| the Quarrel can fairly -be grounded ; as in the. Caſes of 
| Violence, and Owrage, and Uſurparion : The Second That 
Satisfaction and Refticurion be firſt demanded, in the uſu- 
al Manner and Solemnities ; in which among the Romans a 
* Herald was the proper Miniſter: For Force's the laſt 
Remedy, and ought never ro be made uſe of, rill rhe reſt 
have been tried ro no Purpoſe. And Juſtice cannor be 
duly ſought this Way, till ir hath been ſought in fofrer 
and more amicable Merhods, and deny'd. If the Aggreflor 
will hearken ro calm Reaſon, and ſubmir ro ſuch Terms 
as are agreeable to ir, there onght ro be an End of the 
Controverſie ;. bur if he will be obſtinate, and refuſe ro do 
this, rhen' indeed War is Juſt and Allowable, becauſe it be- 
comes neceſſary, and the only poſſible Method lefr tor re- 
dreſſing ſuch Grievances, and preſerving our own- Rights. 
For Þ that s a juſt Var, which cannot be avoided ; and thoſe 
are righteous Arms, which are taken up by Men who bave 
nothing leſs to truſt to, 


+ Fortituds, quez per bella tuerur 2 Barbaris Patriam; vel de- 
fendit infirmos; vel a latronibus Socios, plena Juſtirie eſt. ' 
©.” Nullum bellum a Civitate optimi ſuſcipirur, nifi aut pro 
Fide, aut pro;Salute. Salut. | 
* Poſt Clarigatuni. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXIL Cap. 2: | ... 
7 Juſtum Bellum quibus necefſarum ; pia Arma, quibus;nulls 
nuſt in armis relinquitur ſpes; . Py 
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The Third neceſſary Qualification for making a War juft, 
is thar it be mh emi for a good Ent ; and fuch is no 
other than the Peace and Security of a Nation. - + H/i/e 
Mcn ( ſays my Author ) wage War for the- ſake of Peace; and 
are content to ſuſtain great Labour and Pains for the Pro« 
(pet of Eaſe and Leiſure, that ſo they may live quietly and 
(ecure themſelves from Wrong. 

After once the Juſtice of the Cauſe is taken care of, 
then and not before, .it is ſcaſonable to conſider of the Pru- 


dence of the Undertaking. And this Conſideration confiſts. 


in Mature Deliberarion, that a Prince may not run 'gid- 
dily on, and engage in Attempts which have no probable 
Proſpect of ;Succels : And therefore ro prevent Hear and 
Raſlineſs, ir will be very convenient thar theſe following 
Particulars ſhould be very ſeriouſly weighed. 

Firſt, the Strength, and Conveniences on both ſides ; what 
the Aggrefſor, and what his Enemy is capable of. 

Secondly, The Hazard and doubtful Chance of Wars 


the mighry and ſurpriſing Revolutions of Humane Airs ; . 


Parricularly the unaccountable Events of Engagements and 
Straragems, which we ſee happen- daily ; and wherein, 
when the niceſt Policy hath done its uttnoſt, Providence 
hath till the chief Hand, and gives the finiſhing Stroke ; 
For it is obvious ro every Man's Obſervation, that whar 
the World calls Fortune, cannor pretend ro fo abſolure a 
Dominion in any one Inſtance, as in the Deciſions of the 
Field. And accordingly we often ſee, thar One Hour 
there turns the whole Face of Affairs, and exalts or re- 
duces a Prince to the very Reverſe of what he was an 
Hour ago. And therefore Livy hath obſerv'd very truly, 
that .*. che Glories and Laurels which have been the Acquiſition, 
or 'the Expectation of a whole Life, are all blaſted and withered 
by the Fortnne of a ſingle Hour ; and he who thought him- 
ſelf ſure of All, and ſtood actually pofſeſt of a great deal, 
the next Moment hath not ſo much as the Hope of any 
thing left ro ſuſtain him. | 


+ Sapientes pacis causi bellum gertinr; & laborem ſpe otii fu- 
Rentant ; ut in pace fine injurii vivanrt. 

*. Simul 4parta ac ſperata- decora univs hor” Fortuna ever- 
tere /poteſt, | 
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The Third Conſideration neceſſary upon this . Occaſion is, 
Thar of the horrible Grievances and Hardſhips, the Cala- 
mities. and Miſeries, which War (ſuppoſing the yery beſt 
of the .Event and final 'Dererminartion) does unavoidably 
draw both upon the Publick in general, and private Per- 
ſons in particular. And theſe indeed, when duly reflected 
upon, are ſuch, rhar the very Thought alone is Diſmal 
and full of Diſcouragement and Horror. 

A Fourch Reflection will concern the Slanders and Cas 
lumnies, the Reproaches and Curſes, . which are ſure tro 
light upon the Authors and firſt Beginners of any War. For 
rhe Misfortunes and Loſſes, which cannor but happen, will 
be ſure. to alienate the Aﬀections, and provoke the Reſent- 
ments, 'of thoſe who ſuffer under them; and they, when 
thus incenſed,. will not fail ro expreſs - thole Reſenrments, 
in a very plentiful and bircer Manner : Fer, from whar hath 
been ſaid already, we may, eafily be convinced, thar, no- 
thing lies more expoſed to the Tongues and Cenfures of the 
Warld, than War. And whoever is the Immediate Actor 
of the Miſchief, rhe main Burden will be. ſure ro fall up- 
on the Principal. * This, ſays Tacitus, i the particular Hard- 
ſhip of War, that Men always make an unjuſt Diviſion of 
Events ; all that ſucceeds well, every Man arrogates to himſelf ; 
but all the Miſcarriages and Loſſes, every one Shifts off from 
himſelf, and all agree to: lay the Load at the Principal Con- 
manders Door only. Thoſe that fail in Execution, blaim them 
whoſe Buſineſs it is to give Orders ; and they who iflue 
Orders, lay the Blame upon Negligence and Failure in the 
Execution ; and, art the laſt Rebound, the Whole reſts up- 
on the -Prince himſelf.” Upon all theſe Accounts the very 
juſteſt War, as Sr. Auguſtine. ſays, is odious and dereſtable,; 
and a Prince does very ill, | and Acts imprudently, when 
he engages in ir, without extremely urgent Neceflity. Ac- 
cording -to. that Remark made upon, Auguſtus Ceoſar: 


And therefore Kings muſt not ſuffer .chemſelves ro be won 
over to.ir, by thoſe .buſie Incendiaries that ſer rhe World 


on Fire, and defire to incenſe their Maſter with groundleſs 
Jealoufies, 'or allure him with imaginary Conquelt, "mere- 
ly to gratifie ſome particular Paſſion of their owr. 


* Iniquiſſima Bellorum conditio hxc eſt ; Proſpera omnes ſibi 


vendicant, Adverſa uni impurantur. 
| Ee 2 * Men 
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* Men, who (as one deſcribes them) zhink Peace a Barden, and 

ro live at Eaſe, a perfet Slavery ; of ſuch Diſpoſitions, that 

Nature ſeems to have cut them out for  publick, Diſturbers ; 

for they will neither be quiet ' themſelves, nor content to let 

other People be ſo. And yer thele very Perſons are com- 

monly the moſt backward and diſpirired; when once they 
' come to Action; They talk Big; and rake Towns, and 

bear whole Armies, and entertain themſelves and others , 
| with the Pleaſures and. Advantages of a Camp;:-and the 
Love they have for Fighting ; bur ar Iaſt the: old Proverb 
Proves its own. Truth, That + War #s pleaſant to none, 
bit choſe who have- never tryed ©it.- Now, a Wiſe Prince will 
take the beſt Care he can, to keep, and to promote the 
Peace of his Country ; he will nor be afraid of : War on 
| the one Hand ; for this is mean and benearh his: Courage ; 
| bur then he will not provoke, nor: draw it upon himſelf on 
the other Hand ; for Thar is every whit as 'much unwor- 
| thy of his Wiſdom, rhe Effect of: Heat and Inconfiderarion. 
| For how raſh, how unreaſonable is ir, to put his. own, or 
another Government into needleſs Combuſtions ; to give fo 
many Perſons the uneaſfineſs -of 'a long and anxious.Suſpence 
between Hope and Fear ; and ro. drive things to that de- 
ſperare Puſh, that He muſt ar. laft, either ruine other Peo- 

| ple, or be ruined himſelf ? 

23. The Second Branch: of this Military Diſpenſarion, I ſaid, 
The Second 55 carrying on the War. And for This, Three things are 
Head. Car- neceſſary ; Provifion and Ammunition ; Men ; and Conduct, 
7y17g 2 or Skill in the Rules of War. [The Firſt is Provifion of 
| the War. things uſeful and neceffary for 'the War, and that ought to 
| :be done early and in good rime. - For it would-be an in- 

'tolerable Weakneſs and Reproach,. ro put off rhe Supplies 
which ought ' conftantly to! be''tin/ readineſs, till. the very 
inſtanr, thar our Occations:callfor the uſing of them.. He 
thar 1s to ſeek then, harhloft himſelf ; for a .*.:Long Prepa- 
ration s the frireft  Expedicut to procure a' ſpeedy: Victory. 
"Now, as for the- Provifions' requiſite for the Honour and 
*Safery of a Pritiee and his Governmenr, in- the, uſual and 
ordinary State + of Aﬀairs, there hath been: enough:ſaid al- 
ready, inthe former Part of this; Chaprcr-; and; rhat be- ' 
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* Quibus in Pace durius ſervitium eſt ; in id nati, ut -nec 
1pſi quieſcant; neque alios ſinant. | 
+ Dulce bellum inexpertis. wit 


.'. Diu apparandum eft,- ut vincas celerius, 
longs 
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longs entirely 'ro the Matter now before us. The Prin- 


cipal': Proviſions ' and Strengrhenings for War are Three: 
Firſt, Money ; which is the very Life and Spirits, the 
Nerves and Sinews- of 'War ; as hath beer already ſhewed. 
ar large; © Secondly, Arms Offenſive and Defenſive, which 
have alfo beeri ſpoken to before: Theſe two are of com- 
mon Uſe, and what a Prince ſhould always have plenty of 
in Reſerve. '-The Third is Viftuals ; withour' which an 
Army can neither conquer, nor fighr, nor live ;'if This be 
wanting,: Engagements are-needleſs, for your Men are cur 
off withour 'ever a Blow ttruck ;- and the Soldiers grow 
wild! and unruly, -and cannor poſſibly be kepr under Go- 
vernment;:'' * 4 hungry Army obſerves mo Rules ; and Men 
ready te-ſtarve cannot be iexpected ro periſh in obedience to 
Diſcipline.” *Tisrrne: I mention'd a Proviſion of 'Neceffaries 
before 3 bur thar” which T'am now upon is a different thing, 
and Jaid''in on purpoſe for this Extraordinary Occafion. 
One therefore. of the cearlieft and moſt important Prepara- 
tions "for War, 'is, upon the firſt Thoughts. or Motions 
towards atiy ſuch thing, ro ſee that there be large and con- 
venienr:Magazines, ftor'd with all manner of Victual, Corn, 
Salr-Mears,*and other proper Suſtenance , nor only for the 


Army, *which takes the Field, but for the Garrifons upon 


the''Frontiers ; ſo much as may'enable them -ro hold our a 
Siege. if the Enemy ſhould find ir for his purpoſe ro fir down 
before: them; and''fo inrercept any Supplies which ſhould 
come to them from abroad. KOER | 

The Second Thing ' requiſite for carrymg on a War, is 
a Competent Number of Hands, Men fit. ro make, or .ro 
receivean Afﬀault. And here we ſhall be obliged ro diftin- 
guiſh berween them. As firſt of all, berween Private Soldiers, 
or thoſe; who are commonly ſaid to carry Arms ; and Of- 
ficers;iop 'Perſons in Commifſion» The Privare Soldiers are 
the Body, rhe Officers the Head, or Life' of the Army ; 
Thar which inſpires and directs every Motion, and by Vir- 
tue whereof they at. | Now' here, we will firſt' of all con- 
fider the: common Soldiers, who make rhe" Bulk and main 
Subſtance of. rhe Army. * Of theſe there be ſeveral ſorrs, 
ſome Foor, and others'Horſe ; ſome Natives, others Foreign- 
ers; ſome the ſtanding proper Force of the Government, 
others. Auxiliary Troops, -or ſuch as are levied upon a par- 
ticular. Emergency, -We ſhall do well to take atranfient view 
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of every one of rheſe, and beſtow the Pains of comparing 
them a little. rogether ; that ſo we, may be ſatisfied which 
are beſt and moſt eligible : And then we will practed far- 
ther to obſerve, what Merhods are, ro be made -uſe of for 
the directing and governing onr Choice ; and what laſts 
ly for the ordering and well-diſpoling them, when thus 
levied, and gor together. | | 

Now, the Judgments of Men have been very different 
in the firſt Branch of this Compariſon. For ſome, and e- 
ſpecially the Barbarous and Undiciplined Nations are much 
more for Horle than Foor ; , but others are generally of 
the quite. contraty Opinion. Indeed ir may. with great rea- 
ſon be affirmed, rhat if both are conſidered fimply, and 
abſolutely without any regard to ,particular Exigences and 
Qualifications, Foot are much the better of rhe Two, 
For they are of Service all along, and -run' through the 
whole Courſe of the War ; no place excludes them, no 
Action is archieved withour them. Whereas the Hotlſe are 
often uſeleſs; for in Mountainous and rough Countries, 
and where the Defiles are very ſtraight, and in rhe be- 
fieging and taking of Towns, they ſtand a General in ve- 


be little ſtead. Foot are alſo more ready at Hand upon 
] 


all occaſions ; rhey cannot lie far our of Call ; and, -as their 
Arrendance and Service is more, fo the Expence of raiſing 
and maintaining them, is confiderably leſs. 'The Subſi- 
ſtence and Equipage of Horſe is, extremely Chatgeable ; 
and even for Thar Action, where they are of moſt. Advan- 
tage, Flanking and Galling the Enemy in a Bartle, if the 
Foor be well appointed, armed Subſtantially, and Skrlful 
in their Bufinefs, they will ſtand rhe Shock, and maintain 
their Poſt very well. And accordingly, Thoſe who ſer up 
for Maſters in this Arr, uſually give them the Preference. 
The Horſe indeed are of greater uſe in a pitrch'd Battle, 
and for making quick Work. * For thy (ſays one) 7s the 
Quality of Horſe, that they ſoon get, -and ſoon loſe the Day. 
'The Foot, ir is plain, cannot be fo good ar diſpatch; 'nor 
can it be expected they ſhould. - Bur then they make a- 
mends another way, and as they are the flower, ſo they 
are a great deal rhe turer of - the Two. | F101 coi inf 

Nor do we find an entire Agreement of Opinions, con- 
cerning the next. Article ; Wherher - Natives -or Strangers 
are fitreſt ro. be made uſe of ; rho' co me the Odds appear 


* Equeſtrium virium'proprium eſt citd parare, citd cedere van. 
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ſo very great, that I make no manner of difficulty to give 
# on the Nartive's fide. For certainly, we may expect ber- 
ter Principles, and greater Fideliy from Home-born Sub- 
jects, than we can from Strangers, who are Soldiers 
of Fortune, and only fight for their Pay. They will en- 
dure more, be better contented, ſubmit more quietly to Or- 
ders, carry. them(elves with more Reſpect to their Officers, 
we more Civility in Quarters, will-rhink their Honour 
more concerned ; and when rhey come to Action , ſhew 


_ . mere Courage in the Engagement, as they cannor bur have 


a more affectionate and render Regard to their own Coun- 
try, for the defeace whereof they are engaged. Beſides, rhe 
Publick ſaves more by them ; they coſt a great deal leſs ; 


and are more ready at hand rhan Auxiliaries from Abroad. 


For Foreigners are very ofren mutinous and grumbling ; 
and thar ſometimes, juſt when there is occaſion ro make 
aſc of them : They commonly keep a great bluſtering, bur 
thave more of Infolence and Vanity, than of real Service in 
them:: They are generally Troubleſome, and a Burden ro 
The Publick ; cruel and opprefiive ro peor Country People, 
and fancy themſelves licenled ro plunder, as if it were an 
Enemy's Country. becauſe ir is none of their own. Then 
the Expence of \Tranſporting them backward and forward, 
the Voyages by Sea, or long Marches by Land, are a pro- 
digious Charge. And, which is. worſt of all, their Mori- 
ons ate :frequently ſo redious, and their Delays ſo many, 
thar Opporrunities arc loft, incredible Damage ſuſtained, 
and the Seaſon of Action quite ſpent, hefore they come up. 
This, iI ſay, is very often the Cafe, and therefore where 
Natives are equally qualify'd in other reſpects, and thcre 
1s no 'Want of Hands, rhele are certainly fitreſt ro be 
employed. Baur ftili This hinders cot bur that there may 
be occaſions, in which a Foreigner's Aid is adviſable, and 
therefore this ſtating of the Compariſon is nor ro be Jookr 
upon as a concluſive Rule, nor of any torce againſt Calcs of 
Neceflity, or particular -Convenience. Bur even then, . it 
will be for the ſafery of a Prince, to take heed. that rhe 
Strangers do,not exceed thoſe of his own Subjects ; . for + 
though they may. conſtiture a Parr or Limb of the Army, 
yet they muſt :by no means make up the main Body of it : 
For when once they feel themſelves ſuperiour, or bur an 
equal Match -for the Natives, there is danger of their ma- 
king ule of ſuch an Advantage, ro ſubdue and make a Prey 
of rheix Maſters that .hired them. And Hiſtory takes no+ 
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tice of this Trick being play'd fo ofren, thar no pradenrt 


Governonur would run. the riſque of ir, or put ſuch a Game 
into Strangers Hands. And. a fair Game to be ſure it is ; 
for Hz thar is /Aafter of the Field, may be Miſter of all rhe 
Kingdom whenever he pleaſes. Apain'; If there be' a ne 
cefſty for the Afiſtance of Strangers, ..ler them be borrow- 
ed from our Allies and Confederates, whoſe Intetreſts are 
interwoven with our own ; and ſo whatever Damage: one 
ſuſtains, will affect both. Upon which account we have 
reaſon- to repoſe greater (Confidence in'their Fidelity, and 
ro expect berrer Service, and more” Zeal from rhem;” than 
we can from mere Scrangers, who 'have no conceth at all 
eirher with, or for us. "To make ſuch 'then, nor one's Re- 
fuge, bur one's Choice, and to multiply themi ro the Dan- 
ger and Terror of one's own Subjects, 1s a - Courſe fic for 
none but Tyrants ; who, becauſe they uſe rheir Subjects ill, 
are afraid of them. They treat them as Enemies, and are 
ſenfible, kew general a Hatred they have incurred ; © and 
therefore they dare not truſt them, - for fear they ſhould 
have the Inclination to rake ir when they are put into a 
Condition of Revenge ; and rurn thoſe Swords upon their 
Maſter, which he taught them ro uſe for His defence, 
bur hath provoked them to uſe for rheir Own. 

As for the Ordinary and auxiliary Forces, a Prince will 


find occafion for both forts. Now the- Difference berwixr . 


theſe two is, Thar the Former are but very few, 'rhey are 
conſtantly in Pay, «nd upon Duty, as well in times of 
Peace as of War. - And of Theſe therefore'al] thar was ne- 
cefliry hath been delivered under the Provifionary Parr: of 
Civil Prudence. | Theſe are People entirely deftined-to'War, 
This is rheir whole Trade, and therefore they ought ro be 
perte& Maſters of ir, dexrerous in all matner of Exerciſe, 
and reſolute as well as skilful in handling their Arms. This 
is what the Moderps call the Sranding-Forces of a King- 
dom : the Prince's Honour in Peace, his main Prote@tion 


in War, and mnch of the Nature with that Inſtitution of 


the Old Roman I egions, Now it will | þe: convenient that 
theſe ſhould be canton'd out by Regiments in'time of .Peace, 
and quarter'd in very {mall Bodies, remote from one ano- 
ther, to preven: any Combinations among' them, or the 


viving Diſturbance to rhe Pablick. The Auxiliaftes or 


Extraordinary Force, are much more numerous indeed; 
but then they arc nor perpetual, nor devored ro War, and 
ring elle. They have other Profeilions ro ſubfift upon ; 
w'>4< ' - . : « . x And 
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And Theſe they follow, till the Service 'and+ Neteffities of 
their Country draw them off : "When this happens, and there 
is occaſion for their Aſſiſtance, they are called in by. Beat 
of Drum, liſted and muſter'd, led on, and taught their Mi- 
lirary Exerciſes. "And when the Services over, Their Bu- 
ſineſs is ſo roo'; they are diſmiſtagain, return ro their Trades, 
and work to maintain their Families at home.-';| 167 3 
' You have now heard- the Differences and. DiſtinCtions be» 
tween Men of Arms; the nexr thing rhat:requires good Ad+ 
vice and Direction, is the Choice".of 'them.:; Arid this. in 
truth is of mighty conſequence, and will as&-great; Prudence 
and Care.”''Tr fignifies | bur” very lictle ro:-draw- together, 1a 
many thouſand Men ; for Armies: are - not- ro- be.-yalu'd; by 
Tale ; .nor-does: Victory atrend:;upon the greateſt, Numbers, 
bur"the' braveſt Fellows. And commonly, [That part which 
turns'the Day, and is inthe Hotteſt of - the,” Action, 'conſiſts 
bur of a few Squadrons in compariſen. A wild tumultuous 
Rour does more hurt -than good. * It is not: ſtrengthening, 
but a Burden'; and deſerves rather to: be called. the heauy 'Bag< 
gage that retard a. Prince's March, than a Relief .or Protettzon 
to: him. So 'perfectly inſignificant 'are Mulcitudes -void-.of 
Courage z and $/The Goodneſs 'of the Hearts: and; Hands is 4 
better Security' than the exorbitant” length of | a: Muſter-Rolh. 
And thus you fee, how great, and how fatal an Error -it 35, 
tor Commanders ro _ or pick up the next Men-they meer, 


- or hire them ar ſo much a-Month,, withour , any diſtinction. 


Whereas they ought ro - be rather nice and curious in making 
this Collection. And, as it'is always rhe Reproach, ſo it 
ſometimes proves the Deſtruction of a Nation, to have an 
Army compoted of the nexr | Chance-Comers, [perfectly ig- 
norant of the thing they undertake ; the Sweepings of Goals, 
the Scum of the Nation, Lewd and Vicious 40. the laſt 
Degree,” Bullies: and Braggadochio's ; bold in Plunder, and 
when no Enemy is in fight; -bur- timorous and'\wift.of Foor 
aſſoon as Danger makes its Appearance. Or if you, pleaſe, 
take thar ancienr Deſcription, .'. Men trained up #0 no part of 
War but the Rapine and Robbery of it ; Inſolent and Bag ; 


* Non vires habet, ſed pondus; potius impedimentum quam 
auxihum. 

+ Manibus opus eſt bello, non nomimbus. 

.*. Afſueti latrociniis bellorum ; inſolentes ; galeati Lepores ; 
Purgamenta urbum, quibus ob egeſtatem & flagitia.. maxima 
peccandi neceſſitudo, | 
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Hires im Arttour ; the Dirt and Dregs of #be Town ; Rakebells 
whom fant and Wickedneſs hath brought mtimately acquaint- 
ed with Debanichery, and made exquiſite in Impudence and Vil- 
lany of every hand. 

'Now in order ro making a good Choice , the Ends they 
#re to i{erve' ought ro be duly conſider'd ; which will re- 
quire ſome Judgment and Application of Mind. And to do 
rhis effecually and:with Addre(s, Five things ought to be-ta- 
ken inro'our regard. ”. :-: | 
' Firſt, The place of their Nativity and Dwelling, and the 
manner of rheir Edacation ſuitable to it: For they ſhould be 
taker principally our -of  ithe Country, "from imanntainous, 
barren, and rugged Sitnatians, or.cife from/Sca-Coatts; in all 
which iplaces People are uſually broughr up to all ſorts of 
Labour -and thard Fave”: So Jays Vegetius, * The Levies 
ought 'obiefly to".be male nt iof the' Country 5 for ſuch Men will 
be '« Strength indeed : Fey are fitter to bear Arms, after 'be- 
ny aconflomed' toendure all manner of Weather; and to live by 
Drualgery.” Their very Soil .and Climate hardens and. gives them 
Courage. Ant the leſs eaſte and delightful any Man's Life hath 
been; the laſs he will be afraid to idie. Bur: now your People 
in "Cities and great Towns 'are\more nice and tender; they 
run ro cool-and artificial Shades, and know nor whar it is ro 
endure either a ſcorchmg San, ,or a cold Winter Blaſt. Pro- 
fir and Pleaſure are all They.are intent upon; and this makes 
them-ſoft, and idle, and effeminare. : F' Bret up by their own 
Fireſide, and good: for nothing ; uſed to Delicacy and Luxury ; 
CS und incapable of any tabvrious Undertaking, or thardy 
U/ape. F 

Secondly, The Age of the' Men 1is- of great conſequence; 
for the beft'Seaſon of raking them is in rheir Youth ; about 
Eighreen or T'wenty Years old, when they. have not only 
Vigour and Srrength, but are teachable and plianr, ir th 
tearn, as well as able -to. perform their .Dury. For Vice 
and Stubbornneſs grows upon them with Years : There 1s 
ſcarce any reforming old Fellows ; rhe bad ;Habits of rheir 
former Days ſtick by them ; and beſides, rhey are ſo. Head- 
ftrong and Self-conceired, rhar'ir is next to impoſſible 'to-bend 
them rv Inſtruction and Diſcipline. ® . - | 


* Ex Agris ſupptenavm -precipus robur-exercitits; -aptior Ar- 
mrs *Ruftrica plebs, ſub dio &-in haboribusenutrita ; ipſo terre ſue. 
foto & ca&lo acrius antmantur. - / 

t Vernacula multitudo, laſcivie ſueta, laborum intolerans. 
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A Thitd Conſideration is- their Body ; which, according 
to the Opmion of ſotne, oughr to be very tall; and thus 
Marins and Pyrrbus patriculatly defitred rheit Soldiers. . But 
the Stature does not ſeem rb be of that mighty importante z 
for a moderate Size will do very well, provided the Body 
be dry and firm, vigorouns and ftrony : © So Tays Tacrrns, 
, Their Bodies ſhould be clean, and well ſet, their Limbs tighs 
their Conntenance flern ; for theſt are good  Tndications of © # 
Qualification moſt requifite of all, a brith and tonragions Mind: 
Your huge, over-grown, far, flabby Fellows, with loofe and 
walhy Bodres, are good for norhing ar all. 

In the Forth place, They ſhould look out for Men '6f 
lively Tempers, brane and reſolure Spirirs, bold and dating, 
and valuing themſelves upon their Abilities ;_ ſuch as are 
greedy of Praiſe ; impatient to be G6ut-done,” and afraid' of 
nothing fo much as Diſhonour and Reproach. '_ | 

Laſtly, Their Condition is likewiſe of very great Confe= 
quence : For thoſe thar are the very Lees and Dregs of the 
People, of a ſcandalons Character, or brought up in Lewds 
neſs or Infamy ; or fach as have follow'4 lazy and feden- 
tary Trades, or never knew any Bufinefs brtfollowing Plew- 
fures and Women: In a Word, All manner of 'fauntring 
arid diſgraceful Profeſtiotis, render a Mah extremely urtfir for 
This, which muſt engage him in Adtiviry, and all manner 
of 'Aardfhip. | . g 
The nexr thing after the making a good Choice of pro» 
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per Men for our purpoſe, is to qualifie them for Service by Diſcipline. 


g00d Diſcipline. For it is by no means enough, that Perſoris 
capable of 'making good Soldiers are procur'd,it thar Capaci- 
ty be not improv'd, and they actually made ſuchz and ro 
as little effect is ir, rhar they are once made ſo, excepr they 
be kepr fo*by habirual Practice afterwards. There are bur 
yery few Meri in the World, who are valiant merely from 
Nature and Diſpoſirion ; for, generally Lngrory Brouruc 
is 'owing to Inſtruction and Arr, 'ro Cuſtom and Diſcipline. 
And theſe things are of fo exceeding great importance 'in 
War, that the Uſes and Advanrage of rhem' are never 'to 
be expreſs'd. Good Diſcipline is really All in All. Iris to 
This, that old Rome was indebred for all her Glories ; This 
ſecur'd and-enlarg'd her Conqueſts, and made her Miſtrefs 
of the World ; all which that People were ſo fenfible of, 
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_ -. Dura corpora, Nirifti arfus , mainax Vultus, major anim} 
yigor, | | 
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that' no-one Virtme whatſoever, not even natural Aﬀection 
to their. own Children, was reputed more neceſſary, or had 
in higher Efteem. Now the, main Point of Diſcipline is 
Obedience.;' and that old Rule expreſſes this Matter very 
truly and well, which ſays, That a Soldier onghr always to 
be more afraid,of his Officer than his Enemy. - 
Now there are two. great Ends, which this Diſcipline 
ſhould aim ar, . which are, making good Soldiers, and good 
; and conſequently, it muſt needs confift of two parts ; 
one of which reſpects the Valour, the other the Virtue or 
Manners of the Perſons concern'd ro be kepr under ir, For 
the promoting of, Valour, and. perfecting them. in the 
Buſineſs of : their, Profeſſion , . 'Three Things are expe- 
dienr, 2 Ws | 
Firſt, Conſtant Exerciſing them. in the handling of their 
Arms, which ought to be the repeated Work of every Day, 
and neyer intermirted ar all. And this is ſo eſſential to the 
yery Being of; an Army, that the Latin Tongue calls ir by 
a, Name. which ſignifies Exerciſe. Now this is properly in- 
ſtructing them, how ro handle their Arms, and be expert in 
the; uſe of. rhem upon all occaſions ; to prepare for, and by 
juſt degrees adyance to Action ;-to ſhoot and draw regular- 
ON, their Enemy ; to make. the beft of any defenfive 
Weapons they are provided with for themſelves';; to ſhew 
them diftindly every thing that is likely ro happen in the midft 
of an Engagemenr ; to bring them acquainted with Tryals 
of rhar kind ; and train, them as in 7 om and hear of Bat- 
rel : And laſtly, ro propoſe Rewards and Honour for Them 
thar excell,, and are moſt dexrrous ; by that means to quick- 
en their Diligence, and warm their Ambition. 
,. Secondly, Hard Labour, which is of great benefit for inu- 
ring them to. Pain, and Toil, and Sweat, and Duſt : For 
if An Army improves and grows more vigorous by Labour, but 
mguiſhes and decays by Sloth 'and want of Employment, Ir 
al does good Service- toward the Security of the Army, 
the Fortifying of their Camp, -and Diſparch of Intrench- 


- ments. And therefore they ſhould be raves t to break Ground, 


and. caſt up well; ro plant regular Palliſadoes, to raiſe 
ftour Barricadoes ; to run, and, fetch, and carry heavy Bur- 
dens.;. for all theſe things are highly neceflary, both ro co- 
ver their own Lines, and defend rhemſelves ; and likewiſe 
for the preſſing upon, and enclofing an Enemy. 
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The Th:rd thing they are ro be inſtructed in,and accuſtom'd 
ro, is exact Order ; which as ir is of infinite. uſe, ſo is ir 
likewiſe of different ſorrs, according ro the different poſture 
of Affairs, and Exigencies of War. Firft it may be confi- 
der'd with regard to the ranging: and diſtributing rhe Troops, 
cantoning them our either into Battalions, or Regiments, or 
Standards, or, Companies. Secondly, In the Diſpoſition of 
the Camp ; that due Diſtances and Proportions be obſery'd 
in the ſeveral Quarters ; thar irs Avenues, Outlets, and 
Lodgments be conveniently order'd for Horſe and Foot ; 
ſo rhar ir ſhall be eafie for every one ro find his own Quar- 
ters, and proper Poſt. Thirdly, In Motions and Marches, 
whether only from Place ro Place thro' the Country, 
or to front an Enemy ; and here they are ro be taught to 
keep their Ranks, ro move equally, and at juft Diſtances 
from each other, ſo as neither to go looſe and roo far off, 
nor too cloſe and crowded together. All this Order is 
highly neceſſary, and is of great uſe in ſeveral reſpe&ts. Ir 
adds much ro the Beauty. of an Army ; is entertaining and 
marvellous delightful ro all thar ſee and obſerveir ; it cheers 
our Friends, and animares them ſtrangely; confounds our 
Enemies, emboldens and inſpires the Soldiers themſelves with 
Security,and exceedingly facilitates all their Motions ; and the 
obeying any Orders thar ſhall be given by rheir Generals. For 
by this means the Word is no ſooner given, but, withour 
any Noiſe or Confuſion in the World, ir is convey'd from 
one to anorher, and the meaneſt moſt private Man preſcat- 
Iy underſtands the Mind of his ſupreme Officer. f Al rhe 
Forces receive their Leader's Command at once, and in an in- 
ſtant with all the Order and: Compeſedneſs imaginable attend 
and ex:cnte the leaſt Significations of hy Pleaſure. In a word, 
When Orders are well obſerv'd, they- almoſt make an Ar- 
my invincible. And on the other hand, a great many .In- 
ſtances have happen'd, 'of Armies much fuperiour in Num= 
' ber and Strength, and allo other Advantages, which have 
been entirely roured, and cut to pieces, mercly for wang 
of Diſcipline, and knowing how ro rranimir, and obey Or- 
ders readily. 


The Second Part of Military Diſcipline concerns the Re- - 2 2; 
gulation of Manners; which naturally, and for the moſt Mz mcrs, 


part are ſcandalouſly diffolute and extravagant, and to the 


+ Imperium Ducis ſimul omnes Copiz ſentiunt : & ad nutum 
regentis ſine tumultu reſpondent. 


'Refor- 


Reformation of which a Camp brings greater Obftructions, 
than any other Place or Condition of Humane Life : .*. I: x 
”ot eafie for Men that are engag d every Day in Blows and Blood, 
to keep a juſt Temper, and ftritt Virtue. Bur yer how. diffi 
cult {never the bringing them ro this be, it is neceflary ro 
be atrempred, and oughr ro be taken Pains in; and efpeci- 
ally all poſſible diligence muſt be us'd ro eſtabliſh Three Vir- 
rues among them. . | 

| The Firſt is Continence, in the larger and more com- 
prehenfive ſenſe of the Word, as it is oppoſed to Exceiles 
and Senſualities of all ſorts; Gluttrony, Drunkenneſs, Ne- 
bauchery with Women, and every other kind of Pleaſure, 
that is lewd and ſcandalous : All which are moſt unfit for 
Men of this Profeſſion ; becauſe ſuch Practices do ſo mani- 
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feſtly debaſe the Courage, and enfeeble both the Body and . 


Mind of the Soldier, * For Men of Arms (ſays Tacitus ) 
preſently degenerate from their primitive Vigour, and grow ſoft 
and tame, by abandoning themſelves to Pleaſure. And Hanni- 
bal ftands upon Record a ſcandalous Monument of a Gene- 
ral, whom one Winter's Luxury perfectly melted down into 
Effteminacy, and made that great Man, who conquer'd all 
before him, and was invincible by Arms, a Caprive and 
Conqueſt ro his own Vices. 

A Second neceflary Virrue is Modeſty. In Converſation 


firſt, and Words; free from Vanity and Boaſting, and big © | 


bluſtering Talk. For Courage exerciſes the Hands, and 
not the Tongue ; and ſeeks irs Praiſe, not from fine Speeches, 
but brave Actions. + Men that are diſpoſed for War 
are great in Deeds, bur unskill'd in Diſputes of Words ; 
For indeed theſe Engagements are ot very differenr 
kinds: A Srour and truly Brave Man is nor forward to 
come to Action, bur eager and violent in Action; calm and 
compos'd till he come to ir. On-the other Hand, your great 
Talkers are good for nothing, and are only valiant in Words, 
as one harh very truly repreſented them. Now. the Tongue. 
is the Inſtrument of Counſels, as-the Hand is of Action. 


.. Aſſidue dimicantibus difficile Morum cuſtodire menſys 
ram. 
* Degenerat a Robore ac virtute Miles affuetudine Volup-- 
tatum. E 

+ Viri nati Militie Faftis magni, ad Verborum Linguzque 
certamina rudes. Diſcrimen ipſum certaminis differt. irt 
fortes in opere acres, ante id-placidi Verbis, Lingui fero- 
- ces. {Plin, 

But 
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$ Bur then there is a Modeſty in Deeds and Behaviour too, 

by which I meana ready and entire Obedience, without any 

_ rrifling, or delaying, or diſputing the Commands of his Su- 

periours., and 'pretending ro be 'wiſer than "Fhey. "For 

. Theſe, (ſays one) are the Properties of good Soldiers, to be 
ready and willing, reſpefful and obedient. 

The Third Virtue is Abſtinence : By which Soldiers would 
learn Honeſty and Contentedneſs, and keep their Hands 
clean from all manner of Rapine and Violence ; aad not (as 
too frequently happens) rurn Robbers and common Rava- 
gers, and make every thingia Prey that comes within rheir 
reach. This in ſhort is the Subſtance of Military Diſcipline, 
to Which a General muſt give Force and Authority,. by 
Largeſſes and Rewards bountifully ſcatter d among rhoſe 
that are rractable and valiant, and deſerving ; and by fe- 


vere and exemplary Puniſhmenrs inflicted upon the Refra-. 


Rory, and Idle, and Negligent. For Indulgence in an Ar- 
my is the Ruine of the Soldiery. 
What hath been ſaid already may ſuffice for private Sol- 
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diers; and therefore the little I ſhall add more Concerns Y he 
the Officers; who arc of ſo grear Conſequence, thar their Comment 


Soldiers can do nothing wirthour them. For ir is then no longer 
an Army bur a Rabble ; a Budy without a Soul; a Ship with 
Sails indeed ro move, bur no Helm to fteer, no Pilot to di- 
reQ& ir. Of Theſe there are rwo forts. The General, who 
is the Supreme, and then the Subalrerns ; ſuch as Lieure- 
nant, and Major-Generals, Brigadiers, Cojonels, and ſa 
down. Bur the General is All in All ; and He can be bur 
One, upon Peril of Confufion, and lofing All. Hence ir is, 
that we commonly ſay, an Army is confiderable in propor- 
tion as the General is ſo; * Thar he x worth all the reſt : 
more account to be made, more depending upon him ; more 
Hope or more Diſtruſt and Fear upon his Account, than 
the whole Body under his Dire&tion. Now this General is 


Ether the Prince in Perſon, or ſome Perſon of Eminence for | 


Proweſs and Conduct, choſen and commifſion'd by him. 
The' Preſence "of the Prince himſelf is of mighty Mo- 
ment and Efficacy toward the obraining a Victory ; for 
x, provokes the Emulation, and inflames the Courage 
of his Subjects ; and indeed, when the Preſervation of 
the: Government, or any part of his Dominions, is the 


_ ©, Hee ſunt bone Militiz, Velle, Vereri, Obedire. 
* Plus in Duce repones, quam in Exercitu. Taczt. 
_ Occaſion 


Gl bs 
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Occaſion of 'the War, his Perſonal Appearance ſeems highly 
expedient and neceflary. In Diſputes of leſs Conſequence 
it may well enough be diſpenſed with : For ſo Tacitus ad- 
viſes, That * Monarchs -would not ordinarily expoſe their Per- 
fons to the .common Hazards of War ; but reſerve themſelves 
for the more important Concerns of the Government ; and ſtay 
rill Extremiry-calls them into the Field. 

Bur be the General who, or of what Character he will, a 
good one he cannot be, wirhourt the following Qualifications. 
Firſt, Knowledge and Experience in the Art of War; one 
that harh ſeen and felr rhe-different Events of War ; + ac- 
quainred with Conqueſt and Defear, the Succefſes and the 
doubrful Chances of the Field ; and neither ro be exalted: 
with the One, nor dejected and diſpirired with the Other. 
Secondly, Caution and provident Care ; and conſequently a. 
Man of ſound ſubſtantial Senſe, cool and ftrong Thoughr, 
weighed and ſteady Reſolution, free from Hear, and Raſh- 
neſs, and eager Haſte ; which is not only an Argument of 
Folly, bur the Cauſe of infinite Misfortunes, and irrepara- ' 
ble Calamiries. For Falſe Steps in War are hard to be reco- 
vered ; and a Man may nor have the .'. opportunity of playing: 
the Fool twice, For which reaſon we commonly ſay a Ges; 3 
neral ſhould rather look, behind him than before him ; and be: *© 
more ſecllicitous to ſecure what he hath already, than cager of 
getting more to it, at the hazard of the whole. A Third 1s Vis 
gilance and Activiry, winning upon the Soldiers by impo#: 
fing Labour and Hardihip upon himſelf, and by his own: 
Example going before, and leading them on ro every: 
thing he would have Them do. A Fourth is good Succeſs) 
Men indeed are nor, cannor be fortunate, as rhey pleaſe'z''? 
This 1s a peculiar and immediate Gift of Heaven ; but. yet”? 
the Divine Providence does uſualiy give Succeſs to probable: 4 
Means and Endeavours ; and where the Three former good } 
Qualities meer, this is very ſeldom wanting ro crown themsz 
In the mean while, it ought not ro ſeem ſtrange, thar 'þ 
give This a place here among the other Accompliſhments.$ - + 
tho' it be nor ſo directly within a Man's: own Power ta" 
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* Dubus Preliorum exemptus, ſumme Rerum & Imperii ſeip*-” 
ſum reſervet. Tacit. _. 
T Secundarum embiguarumque rerum ſciens , -eoque. ante) 
rieus, Tacit. | _.. 
*. Non licetin Bello bis peccare---Ducem oportet, potzus Re-" a 
\p1:c7e quam Perſpicere, | * _- 
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Gallantly 3./That Infamy and. Reproach, Danger and Death, 

are.the certain Portion. and Fate of Cowards. For .:. the 

leſs Fear, the leſs Danger alwgys : Courage is its own Defence. ; 

and. the readieſt way."to eſcape . Death, 35, boldly to face, and 

generaufly 20. deſpiſe at. He that rags, haſtens ro. his own 

Deſtruction ; and for one that falls. in. the Hear of Action, 

there are;Ten .cut 40. Pieces ip the Flight... . ; 
When once. the Armies are,engaged, the General i is to. gb- 37- 

ſerve.on which, oe Adya ntage. iodlges, and if he find 7 *%e 4 

his own Parry give Ground, hi No then to a&rhe Parr, of a on it 
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not' always Safe ; -if ir be ſtained with! Barbarity and bru- 
rift Uſage, y* \pu 'the' Enemy our' of ” all Hope, ir may 
turn to 'very ill Account,” and add” to-our Danger.” +For 
+ Neceſſity and 1ll Treatment give: aw edge''v0 the dalleſt* Soul ; 
even Deſpair ſomerimes'produces Hope ; and 10 Bire is fo Keen, 
as" That, 'when' Extremity *s provoked aid makes her eee 
meer. On the other: "Hand, 'as 'it is more Humane; ſo' ir is 
really more 'Adviſable and'Safe, to-uſe' a beaten Foe gently ; 
ro leave Room” forHope, and. i encourage Overtures of 
Peace ; not to! ravage-his Counrry;' nor. nicks Havock and 
Deſolarion; whereſoever we came.: For Rage and Fury 
are very' fierce" arid dangerous wild Beafts'3\\and therefore. 
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Bur. the. Advantages I anaſels,. chengd 'mnjverſal, care -aor. 7 
diftribured in equal. Proportions;;z che Lofers,: by the War | 
have by much rhe'greater-and-more- ſenfible-Share of. them, 
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Ch. 4. Of Prudence in Government. 
poſe Himſelf. The Former is the brisker Man, and plays 


a bolder ; bur rhe Latter is the ſurer, and plays a more 
ſaving Game. The Former is always in deep Anxiety and 
Suſpenſe, agitated and roffed berween Hope and Fear ; the 
Latrer puts himſelf under Covert , lies down upon the 
Ground, and ſatisfies himſelf with rhe Comfort that he can 
fall no lower. The Former takes pains ro eſcape the Ca- 
lamiry; the Latter labours to endure and get through tt ; 
and ir, very often happens, That This Man hath the ber- 
rer Bargain of ir, and comes off with leſs Trouble and 
Loſs We know Men are often at more Expence to de- 
fend their Title by Law, than the whole thing they con=- 
trend for is worth : And thus it is very often in other Mat- 
ters. The cheapeſt Courſe rhey can take is to fir down 
by the Loſs; and many an Afiction is born with more 
Eaſe to the Sufferer, than ir can be either avoided or ſtrug- 
gled with. The Coverous Wretch is a greater torment to 
himſelf, than He thar is really Poor ; and the Jealous Hut- 
band feels more uneaſineſs, tho' his Jealoufie be groundleſs 
and undcſerv'd, than the Cuckold who hath been aCtually 
diſhonour'd, bur eicher knows it nor, or regards it nor. The 
peculiar Virtue of the Former, and that which 1s moſt ne- 
cefſary for his Circumſtances is Prudence; for His is active 
Valour; Thar of the Larter is Temper, and Conftancy, 
and Patience ; for his part is purely paſſive. Bur indeed, 
why ſhould a Man be confin'd to either of theſe ſingly ? 
Wherefore ſhould he not uſe and try both, in their Order 
and proper Seaſon ? For merhinks Prudence and Vigilance 
ſhould be the firſt Atrempr ; and when thele are found in- 
ſufficient, then is the rime for changing our Meaſures, and 
Parience ſhould ſucceed in their Place. Thus much ar leaſt 
41s certain and undoubred, thar in all Publick Contingencies 
the Merhods for Prevention and Remedy ought firſt to ve 
try'd ; Thoſe that are in Truft and Office, and have it in 
their Power to ſerve and promote the Common Good, are 
-indifpenſably obliged ro ir, and ought ro ſtand in the Gap 
againſt all managable Difficultics and Misforrunes. In rhe 
:Caſe of private Perſons, I confeſs it is otherwiſe ; there a 
Man hath none bur himlelf ro anſwer for ; and it will be 
-agreeable ro Wiſdom and Duty both, to contider the ftare of 
the Matrer before him, and conſult his own Abilities ; and 
then to make a Choice of ſuch Methods and Management, 
'as appear molit advantageous in the preient Circumſtances, 


and as he feels himſelf beſt qualify'd tor. 
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Book [II 


Of Wiſdom. 
SECT. 0 


Of Evils and Difficulties aually preſent, and preſſing. 


JH E proper and moſt effectual Courſe ro lighten the 

Sufferings of Human Life, and ro ſweeten rhe Paſſions 
under them, is by no means to ſer on's ſelf in Bartel array, 
and enter into a formal Combat with them ; for Oppoſi- 
tion in this Caſe does bur blow the Coals, and render them 
more furious and inſupportable. The Eagerneſs of De- 
bate and Contradiction does but irritate and inflame the 
Sore, inſtead of mollifying the ſharp Humour, or aſſwa- 
ging the Pain. And therefore He who would conſult his 
Eaſe, and the Sereniry of his own Mind, ſhould berake him- 
{elf ro one of the rwo following Remedies. 

The Firſt is, Thar. of diverting, and drawing them off 
to another Courſe. Thus we preſerve our Lands from In- 
undartions, by opening Trenches, and carrying off the Was 
ter by another Channel : And rhus Phyſicians, when they 
find the Morbifick Martter too obſtinate to be purg'd away, 
try to give it a Turn, and throw it into ſome orher parr, 
where the Conſequence may be leſs dangerous to the Pati- 


ent. And This, when attempred, muſt be done by means 


as gentle, by degrees as eafie and inſenſible, as can poſſibly 
be. For the Application, when prudently and dexrerouſly 
made ule of, is of marvellous Efficacy in all manner of Ca- 
lamities. Nor ought it to be thought odd or peculiar, 
fince it is the common Remedy and Practice of Mankind, 
not in Affliction only,bur in every other Caſe which is difficulr 


.or diſguſting : And whar I adviſe here, every Man who ob- 


ſerves nicely, will find to be the Expedient, which he na- 
rurally preſcribes ro himſelf. This is the Art we uſe, to 
{wallow down the bitrereft Morſels, and by which we feel 
our ſelves inſenfibly harden'd ro endure the Approach of 


Death it ſelf. So ſays the Philoſopher, * The Mind muſt be 


drawn off to new Objets, freſh Diverſions of Pleaſure, of Bufi= 
neſs, nay even of Cares and anxious Thoughts of another kind ; 
or, if nothing elſe will do, we muſt treat it as they do fickh Peo- 
ple, and try if change of Air, and another Country, will con- 


— * Abducendus Animus eſt ad ſtudia alia, curas, negotia ; 
Loci denique mutatione, tanquam #groti non convaleſcentes, 


curandus eſt. 


tribute }. 
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tribute any thing to the Cure. Thus, when timorous People 
| are to paſs by ſome dreadful Precipice, we prev«nt or lefien 


the Frighr, by prevailing with them ro ſhur their Eyes, or 


look another way. And thus Men commonly wink, when 
the Execurioner is to give the Stroke : Thus we endeavour 
to amuſe Women and Children upon "—_ Blood ; aud 
— tho* neither the Danger or the Pain be what can - Juſtifie 
their Fears, yer- the very Sight and Approach of rhe Lan- 
cer is ſomething rhey cannor ſupport. And, fince all Mans 
kind are in ſome meaſure tin&ur'd with this Infirmiry ; 
ſince ſome Sufferings ſeem to be an over-match for Hu- 
man Nature ; we have all the reaſon in the World to think 
the Stratagem of Hippomenes a very proper Pattern for our 
Imitation. The Story we find reprelented by the Poets ; 
and it is briefly rhns. Hippomenes was to run a Race with 
Atalanta, a Lady of exquifite Beauty, and celebrared Agili- 
ty. The Conditions were, Thar if he loft the Race, he 
ſhould loſe his Life; bur if he won it, the Lady was to be 
his Prize. He diftruſting his own Swiftneſs of Foor upon 
even Terms, provided Three Golden Apples, and as they 
were running, rook occaſion to ler theſe fall ar convenient 
diſtances one afrer another; and rhus by taking up her 
time, who ſtooped ro gather them up,-he diverred her from 
the Buſineſs of the Race, and won both the Day and the 
Bride into rhe Bargain. The Application I would make 
of thar Fable is only This; That if the Conſideration 
of one Misfortune, or grievous Accident, which we at 
preſent labour under; or if the Remembrance of any paſt 
Calamity lie heavy upon our Minds; or if ſome boiſte- 
rous and violent Paſſion ruffle and rorment us, which 
we our feel ſelves unable ro ſubdue by downright ftri- 
ving ; the beſt Expedienr will be, ro ſhifr rhe Scene, 
and bring ſome other Thought upon the Stage. For 
when we cannot abſolutely exterminate , and perfect- 
ly compoſe ir, there is the gaining of' a Point in ſome mca- 
ſure at leaſt, when we can change a more dangerous Cala- 
mity for one that is leis ſo, and baniſh one Paſſion with 
anorher leſs outragious. All this, in the mean while, is not 
intended ro diſcourage Men's entring into the Lifts, and 
making a formal gallant Oppoſition againſt the Evils they 
ſuffer, and the Reſentments provoked by them: Bu the 
proper Seaſon for this Advice, is when the Enemy is too 
mighty, and the Combat unequal and unſuccetstul : For 
when Fighting will do no good, 4 wile Man will try to 
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ſave himſelf by Flight ; he muſt dodge, and wheel, and 
ger our of the way of Miſchief, Or, if it dog him fo 
cloſe, that there is no avoiding it, he muſt try ro ſoften 
and break the Force of ir, by ſome freſh Diverſions, and 
taking Sanctuary in ſome Thoughts of another kind, which 
may give a Turn ro the Sonl, and change the Current of 
the Imagination, : Or, if they cannor go ſo far as ro make 
a perfe&t Exchange, yer ſuch ar leaft may give the Miſery 
ſome Interruption, and divide thoſe ungrareful Tdea's, which 
rhey are too feeble eirher ro keep down, or to root out to- 
rally, tho' ar the Expence of new one's planred in their 
room. 

The Second Expedient, and that which is moſt adviſable 
in Caſes of great Extremirty, where the danger is ſo evident, 
and inevitable, rhat a Man hath nothing lefr him ro do, 
bur ro ſtand the Shock, is ro ſtoop a little under the Blow, 
and give place to Neceſſity : For by ſhewing a Man's ſelf 
obſtinate in ſuch a Caſe, and reſolving nor ro yield in any 
Point, the Violence is but rhe greater, and the Treatment 
we meet with fo much the- rougher ; it being rhe Nature 
of Oppofition ro provoke ; and our Paſſions in ſuch Caſes, 
like Torrents, which no Dams are ſtrong enough ro ſtemm, 
rage the more for being penrt up, and ar laſt ſwell rhe higher, 
and bear down all before them. In ſuch Caſes therefore, a 
Man muſt be content ro ſee himſelf over-rul'd ; and whar- 
ever Rules he hath fix'd ro his Behaviour 1n ordinary Cir- 
cumſtances. rhey muſt be dealt with as wiſe Politicians do 
by the Laws of the Land ; who, when they fall ſhorr, and 
cannot do what rhey would have them, alrer their Mea- 
ſures, and make them do what they can. Ir hath been 
by Many efteem'd a Reproach upon Cato, and a conſidera- 
ble Blemith in his Character, rhart he was ſo very ſtiff and 
nice in the Civil Wars which happen'd in his Time, and 
rather ſufter'd the Commonwealth ro be driven to the laft 
Erxtremities, than he would contribute ro irs Relief ar the 
Expence of ſome Laws, which the preſent Neceflity and 
Diſtreſs made ir very reaſonable ro have diſpenſed with. 
On the other hand, Epaminondas had fo great a regard to 
the Publick Good, that he continu'd in his Office beyond 
the Term prefixed, tho' the Law prohibired rhe doing ſo 
upon pain of Death; ſo juſt a Senſe had he of the End and 
Narure of Laws, that they are defign'd for the Service and 
Advanrage of the State, and cannot in any equitable Con- 


Kruction be ſuppoſed to bind, where the Exigence of Afairs 
is 
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is ſuch, that by obſerving rhe Letter of the Law, a Man 
deſtroys the End of .it. Accordingly we find rhis Com- 
mendarion of Philopemon, thar he was a Perſon born to 
Command : For he was not only Maſter of the Arr of Go- - 
verning according te Law, bur had the Skill of Governing 


the Law ir ſelf, when any Publick Necefliry requir'd thar 


ir ſhould be ſer aſide ; and left no other Refuge, bur rhe 
Diſcretion of the Magiſtrate, For ir often happens, Thar 
Thoſe ar Helm are pur our of their common Road by 
ſome difficult and extraordinary. Emergencies ; and in ſuch 
Caſes it is their Duty as well as Wiſdom to ply ro Wind- 
ward, and ſteer what Courſe they can. And indeed, in all 
Extremities, Private as well as Publick, a Prudent Man will 
be content to bend a little, ro yield and comply as far as 
he may, and by all honeft Straragems ro ſave rhe main 
Chance. For in theſe Martrers there is a Latirude and Pri- 
vilege of Relaxation allowed ; ſome Moderation and Abarte- 
menr, which thoſe who are unacquainted with the preſent 


Circumſtances, can be no competent Judges of. And there- 


fore we ſhould be very render, how we condemn a Pro- 
ceeding, Which is ſo far from being contrary ro Reaſon, 
and Juſtice, thart ir is highly agreeable ro both ; and nor only 


ſo, but a Maſter-piece of Prudence in thoſe who manage ur 
Skilfully. 


@8 C2. WL 
Affairs Intricate and Uncertain. 


Y this Intricacy and Uncertainty of Afairs, I underſtand 
ſuch a JunCture as hath great Appearance of Reaſon, 
and ſtrong Arguments on both fides;; ſo that rhe Man'is ar 
a loſs, and does nor diſcern, nor know how to chooſe whar 
is beſt and moſt convenient for him ; This creates diſtra- 
Ction and perplexiry of Thoughr ; and till ſome other Con- 
fideration fall in ro rurn the Scale , the beſt thing we can 
do is to confider, where there are the greareſt Odds of 
Juſtice, and Honour, and Decency ; and by all means fall 
in with that fide. For, altho' the Event ſhould prove con- 
rrary to our Expectation or Deſire, yet ſtill there will be a 
ſecret Satisfaction, the Complacency and Teftimony of our 
own Breaſts, ro ſupport us within ; and the Reputation and 
Praiſe of Men without, for having choſen the- berrer, tho' 
not the more fortunate Courſe, Nor ought any Miſcar- 
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riage in ſuch a Caſe, tro provoke the leaſt Remorſe ; be- 
cauie no Man can rell what Providence hath ro do, or how 
that will diſpoſe of Him and his Endeavours ; and: conſe- 
quently he cannot be tecure that his Diſappointment or his 
Calenary wou'd have been lefs, tho' he had taken quire 
different Meaiures. And therefore, when a Man cannor re- 
ſolve himſelf which is the eafieſt and rhe ſhorteſt way to his 
Journey's End, the beſt Determination he can come to, 1s ro 
keep the ſtreighteſt Road. 


SE C TI. Iv, 
Difficult and Dangerous Caſes. 


T is often Men's Fate in Matrers of Difficulry, ro ſucceed 
as They that are over-nice and cautious commonly do 
in Bargaining, and Articles of Agreement ; where an exce(- 
five Care ro make all faſt, and prevent all manner of Dan- 
ger, is but a means of increaſing the Danger, and ruining 
All. For by this mighty Circumſpection, ſo much more 
Time is ſpenr, ſo many more People are employ'd, ſo ma- 
ny more Clauſes and Proviſo's inferred ; that the Differences 


and Squabbles arifing upon ir, are multiply'd in proportion 


ro the Clutrer made for avoiding them. 'To all which we 
may add, that this is the way to proveke Fortune, who 
is jealous of her Honour, and will not bear the Preſumpri- 
on of any Man's prerending to exempt himſelf from Her 
Juriſdiction. Which after all is a vain Arrempr, and what 
the moſt provident Man alive can never compaſs : For 
there is One Above, who hath a Power Paramount, * and 
will not ſuffer his Dominion to be encroach'd upon. And 
therefore the beſt way ſeems to be rhe diſparching them 
with all the Expedition and Eafineſs we can, and rather 
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diſturb'd Reaſon. This is one account, why ſuch things 
are generally apprehended otherwiſe than in realiry they 
are, becauſe the Aﬀection predominant art thar time, repre- 
fenrs rhem greater or lefs, and impoſes upon the Judgment by 
ſuch Idea's. Burt then, tho' ir may become a wile Man to 
foreſee all Hazards that are in any degree probable ; yer it 
is no way unworthy of him to conſider them as Contin- 
gencies, that they may not, as well as that they may hap- 
pen ; thar ir is great odds all of them will nor happen ; 
Thar of thoſe which do, All will not have the Conſequen- 
ces and Effects, which it 1s fit for one ro form in his own 
Mind, who makes it his buſineſs ro provide againft the very 
worſt that can come ; that a Man thall, by rhe help of In- 
duſtry and Prudence, be able ro deal with the greateſt part 
of them well enongh. In this Caſe too, it is fir ro confider 
in which of rhoſe Accidents that threaten us, we may pro- 


miſe our ſelves Afiſtance, and accordingly ro proviee our- 
he 


Succours : And as generally in All, ſo in theſe Junctures 
more eſpecially, ro rake Courage, to fix our Reſolutions, 
and be ſteady in our Undertakings. For, when once a 
Man hath conſider'd whar he goes about, and finds it agree- 
able to his Duty, and whar every way becomes him to 
do, he is obliged by all means to perſevere, and nor fuffer 
any Proſpect of Danger ro diſcourage him in a commen- 
dable Attempt. A Wiſe Man indeed will never want Cou- 
rage, becauſe he proceeds with Deliberation and Thoughr 
prevents the Miſchief of Surprize, and provides againſt eve- 
ry thing likely to croſs his Deſign. Bur then it is no leſs 
expedient, Thar the Man of Courage havea Mixture of Wit- 
dom roo ; for withour This all his Boldneſs is bur raſh Heat, 


and a blind fool-hardy Giddineſs. 
SECT. V. 
Conſpiracies. 


WE are now advancing to ſuch Accidents, as of all others 

are of the greateſt, moſt general, and moſt dange- 
rous Conſequence, and therefore ir will be fir ro enlarge 
a liccle che more upon them. Which ſhall be done, firft by 
giving a particular Deſcriprion of the Thing ir felf; Then 
by laying down ſuch Directions as may be fſerviceable- ro 
a Prince under them. And then in the Concluſion of 
this Subject, caſting rogerher into one Chapter that Ad- 
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vice proper for private Perſons to follow upon theſe Oc» 
calions. , 

By Conſfpiracies I mean rhe Attempts: made, either by 
ſome one Man fingly, or by ſeveral in Combination, againſt 
the Perſon of the Prince, or the Stare and Governmenr in 
general. And this muft be acknowledged a Circumftance 
of infinite Danger, extremely hard either to eſcape or ro 
remedy, by reaſon of the Secrefie, and induſtrious Conceal- 
ment of the Thing. For which way ſhall a Man be able 
ro ſecure himſelf from the treacherous Afﬀaulrs of an un- 
known, unſuſpected Enemy ? And whar ſhall give any juft 
Jealoufie of that Man's being ſo, who wears the Face, and 
ads rhe parr of our faithfulleſt, rendereſt, and moſt zea- 
Jous Friend > The Thoughts and Inclinations of the Heart 
lie roo dark and decp for Hum.an Eyes to penetrare ; and 
yer here is all the Danger ; for they who deſign a Prince's 
Ruine, will take all rhe care they can, that no Overr AR, 
no failure of Reſpect, no Coldneſs or Negligence in Beha- 
viour, may miniſter cauſe of Suſpicion; bur will rather ex- 
ceed in\ the Exprefſions of Duty and Reſpet, and mask 
their Villany by an officious and double Diligence. - Beſides, 
do but conſider the Advantages of a deſperate and bloody- 
minded Man ; for he thar does nor value his own Life, 
may make himſelf Maſter of any other Man's whenever he 


| pleaſes. 
* He knows not how to fear, who dires to die. 


So that a Prince is continually expoſed ro Danger and 
Dearh, and lies ar rhe Mercy of every private Man, who 
hath hardineſs enough to - ſacrifice himfelf in the Attack- 
ing him. 

Machiavel takes great Pains ro ſhew how Plots againſt 
the Stare ought ro be contriv'd, and fo laid as to prove 
Succeſsful. We leave rhar wicked Policy ro Him ; and ſhall 
employ all our Care to ſhew how they may beſt be diſcover'd 
and defeated. ] 

Now the beſt Remedies and Directions that I can think 
of+for ſo critical and hazardous a JunCture, are theſe thar 
follow. \ 

Firſt, Private Intelligence, and cunning underhand Me- 

thods, to diſcover and counterwork all Attempts of this Na- 
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turez in which Faithful, Vigilant, and Diſcreer Perſons 
ſhould be made uſe of as Inſtruments. 'Theſe are the Eyes 
and Ears of the Prince; and therefore rhey ſhould be 
every where, to diſcover and bring Information of all thar 
may concern him to know ; bur particularly they ſhould 
have a ſpecial regard to all thar his Principal Officers and 
Miniſters ſay and do: becauſe Theſe are capable of doing 
moſt Miſchief, and he cannor be .rolerably ſafe, if they be 
falſe to him. Now it is as obſervable in this Caſe, as in 
any whatſoever, Thar Out of the Abundance of the Heart 
the Mouth fpeaketh ; For People, who have a Deſign upon 
the Government, naturally love ro aſperſe and: blacken rhe 
Prince, cenſure his Adminiſtration ſeverely, and load him 
with Calumnies ; or if they have Temper enough ro be 
filent themſelves, yer they love the Converſation of thoſe 
thar do fo, hearken with a ſenfible Reliſh and Delight ra 
_ all kind of Factious Diſcourſe ; and frequent the Company 
of Men, who by railing and blaming all that is done, in- 
fuſe Jealouſies, and foment Diſcontents among the People. 
It is very neceſſary therefore, that a Prince ſhould be well 
informed whar his Subjects, but eſpecially what thoſe abour 
his Perſon, ſay of him z what Company they keep, and how 
they entertain rhemſelves ; and it is fit that he ſhould en- 
gage to reward rhe Perſons, who make ſuch uſeful Diſco- 
veries, not only with Impunity, bur large Summs of Mo- 
ney for their good Service. Burt then he muſt be no leſs 
careful roo of another Inconvenience which may ariſe from 
too eafie a Credulity. For tho' he will do wilely ro hear 
all, yer he is by no means bound to believe all. The Re- 
wards I mentioned, as they are Recompences well beſtow'd 
upon faithful and good Men, ſo are they likewiſe great 
Temprartions to ill Men ; and therefore every Report of 
this kind ſhould be very diligently examin'd, before a Prince 
gives credit to ir ; or otherwiſe this Expedient for his own 
Preſervation will be converted into a means of cruſhing and 
murdering the Innocent ; and of making himſelf rhe com- 
mon Dereftartion and Reproach, the Terrour and the Curſe 
of his People. 

The Second Preſervartive in this Caſe, is Winning and En- 
gaging the Hearts and Aﬀections of all his Subjects, nay 
even of his very Enemies, by Methods of Juſtice and Good- 
neſs, of Courtefie and Clemency. For when all is dohe, 
* A Prince's beſt and ſtrongeſt Guard i hi Innocency ; the be= 
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ing an Univerſal Blefſing, good to all, injurious and grievous 
ro none. The Apoſtle had reaſon when he asked thar Queſtion 
Woo is He that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which 
Fs good? For, uſually ſpeaking, The Man thar gives no 
Offence, rakes an effe&tual Courſe rhar none ſhall be given 
him : Bur he who does Injuries, muſt expect to have them 
paid back again with Intereſt: And rherefore the worſt 
ne that can poſſibly be made of Power, is to exert it to 
unjuft and baſe Purpoſes, and make ir an Inſtrument of Op- 
preflion and Violence. So ſays a wiſe Author, * Power ne- 
ver puts our irs own Strength fo ill, as when ir breaks 
forth into nſolence, and contumelious uſage of thoſe Perſons 
whoſe Weakneſs hath laid them ar irs Mercy. 


A Third Expedient upon theſe Occafions is, To ſer the- 


beft Face upon the Marrer ; not to berray any Dejection of 
Mind, bur carry all off with one's uſual Gayery and Free- 
dom of Behaviour; To give our abroad, that he is very 
ſeniible whar People are doing, and punctually inform'd of 
all their Secrer Practices and Deſigns ; that there paſſes no- 
thing art any of their Cabals, bur he hath immediately an 
Account of it : For where Privacy is the Life of an Arrempr, 
if once the Plotters can be broughr ro believe rhar all they 
do, takes Air, the Project is broken of courſe. This was an 
Expedienrt which a certain Perſon affiſted Diony/ius the Sici- 
tian Tyrant with, and it was boughr cheap ar the Price of 
a Talent. 

The Fourth Direction is, To wait for, any danger of this 
kind wirhout any Confufion or Confternation of Mind : 
Theſe Three laſt Rules Czar practiſed in great Perfection ; 
bur in the firſt he was alrogerher deficient ; Indeed he pro- 
feft ro diſdain it, as a thing below him, and not worth his 
while ; and declared, Thar he thought a Prince had ber- 
ter die once for all, than live in a perpetual Anxiery and 
Pain, for any Accident which the moſt vigilant rhoughtful 
Man alive hach it not in his Power to prevent ; and rhere- 
fore he would rather chooſe to be eafie, and in This, as 
well as other Matrers, truſt the Event entirely ro Divine 
Providence, which alone can protect and ſecure the Perſons 
of Princes effeftually. Bur till this Kefle&tion does nor 
take off the uſefulneſs and neceflicy even of my firſt Ad- 
vide, and the reft it leaves in their full force. Which in 
truth are yet more recommended by rhe ill Succeſs of Courſes 
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contrary to theſe : For all Hiſtories, and particularly rhoſe 
of the Roman Emperors, ſhew beyond contradiction, thar 
the Intentions to. prevent ſuch Plottings by ſpeedy Venge- 
ance, and rigorous Puniſhments, did very ſeldom obtain their 
defired Effet: They rather exaſperated Men's Minds, than 
ſubdu'd them ; and the ſevereft and moſt haſty ro take 
Revenge , and terrifie their People, were commonly leaſt ſe- 
cure, and found the worſt 'Trearmenr from rhem. 

Thus .much may ſerve for Advice how Princes ought 
to behave themſelves, while the Deſigns againſt their Per- 
ſons and Government are kept cloſe and in the dark. But 
when ſuch Conſpiracies come ro be diſcoverd, and the 
Trurh brought to light, Whar is fit to be done then ? Why 
rruly my firſt and moſt general Direction muſt be, To 
make the Conſpirators publick Examples, by puniſhing them 
with all the Severity their Villanies deſerve. To ſpate ſuch 
black Wrerches as theſe, were not Compaſſion bur Cruelry; 
Cruelty to the Innocent, and Peaceable, and Good; and 
Treachery to the Publick, whoſe Safery is expoſed and en- 
danger'd by ſuch indiſcreet Inſtances of Pity : For Juſtice 
and Fquity requite, that Thoſe who are Enemies ro the Peace 
and Quier, the Liberties and Rights, and common Happi- 
neſs of Mankind, ſhould make Reparartion with their Blood, 
for their Atremprs to over-turn and deftroy theſe ſo neceſ- 
ſary, ſo valuable Advantages. Bur then, even thoſe Execu- 
tions are to be managed with Prudence and Diſcretion ; 
and the manner and Merhod of Puniſhing muſt vary, ac- 
cording as the Face and Condition of Afﬀeairs ſhall happen 
ro vary. Sometimes it is convenient to uſe all poffible 
Diſpatch, and puniſh preſently, eſpecially where the Con- 
ſpirators are not very numerous. But be the Number of 
them grear or {mall, I can by no means approve of put- 
ting Criminals ro the Torture, in order to larger Diſcave- 
ries, and the bringing our Accomplices not yer known. {For 
there are other ways of getting Information by ſofter and 
more- ſecret dealing, which very ſeldom fail ; and befides, 
it may often be of uſe nor to ſeem very ſollicitous ro know, 
or if one does know, to appear otherwiſe, and pretend Ig- 
norance in ſuch Caſes.) Bur, beſides all other Miſchiefs of 
{uch a barbarous Cuſtom as the Rack, this is one certain 
Diſcouragement, that a Man is ſure ro rorment others for 
the Diſcovery of thar, which when found our, will be a 
Plague and Torment ro himſelf, and ſer a world of People 
againſt him roo. Nor do I think it always neceflary thar 
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every Individual Malefactor ſhould ſuffer : Tr is enough thar 
ſome few are made exemplary Warnings to the reſt; fo 
many as may encourage and contain good Subjects in rheir 
Dury, and reclaim the Factious, by ſtriking an. early Awe 
into thoſe, who are nor yer, or at leaſt do not imagine thar ' 
they are diſcovered. © Sometimes again it is neceſſary ro de- 
fer puniſhing the Offenders'; bur ro be {ſure upon all ſuch 
Emergencies, the Prince's own Safery muſt be his firſt and 
reat Care : In this no Time muſt be loſt ; the reſt may well 
ubmit, and be regulared afterwards, as Opportunities beſt 
offer. Bur the Caſe may have greater Difficulties in it ſtill, 
The Conſpirators may be Perſons of ſuch Quality and Fi- 
ure, or the Diſcovery may be made in ſuch a critical 
uncture, that a Prince may be obliged ro difſemble his 
owledge and his Danger ; and the offering ro ſeize or pu- 
niſh the Guilty, may hazard his Life and Kingdom ano- 
ther way : In ſuch a Streight ir requires a great deal of 
good Condutt to play a ſafe Game. The beſt Courſe of 
all is without queſtion ro countermine and prevent their 
Plor; to break all their Meaſures privately ; and when 
the Danger is thus avoided, ro decline the giving Offence, 
by pretending not to know the Parties concern'd, but ro 
manage the Marter, and ſecure himſelf, while all rhe while - 
he appears intent upon ſomething elſe. Thus the Carthagi- 
nians managed their General Hanno, and the Hiſtorian's . 
Remark upon this Method of proceeding is, * That often- 
eimes the beſt, nay the only way to prevent treacherous Prattices, 
& to att as if one knew nothing at all of the Matter. Nay, 
which is ſtill more ; I am poſitive that ſometimes ir is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary not ro puniſh Conſpirators ar all. For if 
the principal Contriver be a very great Man; if his Abili- 
ties or his Deſerts have made him popular ; if his former 
Services have been very conſiderable, and the Prince and 
Government particularly obliged by him : Tf his Children, 
bis Relations, his Friends are in great Poſts, or Men of 
Wealth, and general Intereſt : What would you do in ſuch 
a Caſe 2 How would you break through all theſe Difficul- 
ries ? Who indeed would attempt ir ? Who would provoke 
ſuch Dangers, and make ſo many and ſuch dangerous Ene- 
mies, and not rather by wholly remitting his Puniſhmenr, 
if that can ſafely be done ; or if nor, yerat leaſt by miti- 
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gating, and rendring it as gentle as the Caſe will bear; con- 
rinue a good Underſtanding, and ſecure the Aﬀections of 
all who have an Intereſt in his Pardon * Clemency upon 
ſuch an Occaſion is not only Brave and grear, ( for indeed 
nothing can be more for the Honour of a Prince, * nothing 
give us a brighter Image of Virtue and Magnanimiry,._than 
a Monarch pardoning the Aﬀronts and I1}-Uſage which he 
never deſerv'd) Bur it is alſo very often the moſt prudent 
and politick Courſe, and moſt effeftual Security to him for 
the Furure. For Men, who have any the leaſt remains of 
Ingenuity and Humanity, will be melred by it into Re- 
pentance and better Principles. Perfidiouſneſs ir ſelf will be 
pur our of Countenance ; and others who ſee ſuch eminent 
Goodneſs, will be aſhamed of any baſe Deſign, and effetu- 
ally diverred from purſuing or projecting ir. And of this 
Auguſtus hath given us a famous Inſtance, borh as ro the 
Prudenrial, and the Succeſsful Parr, in his Behayiour -ro 
Cinna, When engaged in a Conſpiracy againſt him. 


SSC 13. Vh 
Treaſonable PraRices. 
RY Treachery and Treaſonable Practices, I underſtand a 


ſecrer Artrempt or Conſpiracy, nor againſt the Prince's 
own Perſon, or the Government in general, as the former 
Head was ; bur againſt ſome particular Poſt , or Place of 
Strengrh, or ſome diſtin&t and leſs Body of Men. In this 
reſpect ir differs from what went before ; bur rhey borh 
agree in their Nature and Character of being ſecret and 
unforeſeen Evils, extremely dangerous if they ſucceed, and 
as hard to be avoided or prevenred. For the "Trayror is 
commonly hid in a Crowd, in the very midſt of the Party 
he defigns ro betray, or of the Forcification which he in- 
tends to make ſale of, and deliver up into the Enemies hand. 


- The Perſons moſt diſpoſed ro this abominable perfidious 


Trade, are the Coverous, the fickle and fond of Change, 
and the formal Diſſemblers. And rhis Quality too they 
have, thar they make a mighty Noife and Buftle with their 
Loyalty, are large in their Commendations of ir ; violently 
and unſeaſonably clamorous againſt all breach of Truſt ; 
{uperſtiriouſly nice in Matters of little or no Conſequence ; 
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and rheſe Pretences and Extraordinary Aﬀectations of Fide- 
liry, by which they labour ro conceal their Villany, are 
really the beſt and ſureſt Marks ro diſcover and diſtinguith 
them by : For they are ſo natural tro Men of fuch Princi- 

les, that any Man who knows what 1t is to over-act a 

arr, cannor bur find them our. Now the Directions pro- 
per for ſuch Occafions, are for the moſt parr the ſame wirh 
thoſe in the former Caſe. Only in the Matter of Puniſh- 
ment indeed, this difference is ro be made, Thar Theſe .Men 
oughr ro be made Examples immediately, ro be dealr with 
after a very rigorous manner, and excluded from all Mer- 
cy : For they are Men of wretched; profligate, incorrigi- 
ble Tempers, the Bane and Peſt of Mankind ; no Refor- 
mation is to be expected from rhem ; and therefore ſince 
Pity is loſt, as-to all hopes of doing Good upon the Offen- 
ders themſelves, ir is neceflary they ſhould be cur off for the 
Sake and Safery of others. 


SECT. VIL 
Diſorders and Popular Inſurreions. 


OF theſe I reckon ſeveral Sorts, according as the Cauſes 
which, provoke and kindle theſe Combuſtions, rhe Per- 
ſons concern'd in them, the Manner and the Continuance 
of the Diſorders, differ. The Variety whereof will appear 
more evidently, by rreatirg in the following Sections of 
Factions and Combinations, Sedirions, Tyranny, Rebellion, 
and Civil Wars. Bur ar preſent I ſhall inſiſt upon the plain- 
eſt and moſt generally receiv'd Notion of the Word ; for 
fuch Rilings of the People, as proceed from ſome preſent 
Hear, and are only a Tumulr ſoon up and ſoon down again. 
The Preſcripriops proper for this Diſtemper are, To draw 
them, if poſſible, to a Parley ; ro try if they can be pre- 
vail d with ro hear Reaſon ; and in caſe they will ſuffer 
themſelves ro be argu'd with ; Then to expoſtulare and re- 
monſtrate things fairly, by the Interpoſition of ſome Perſon 
of eſtabliſhed Reputation, eminent Virtue, powerful Elo- 
j 20 wan and $kill'd in Addreſs; One whole Gravity and In- 
nſtry, and Authority may be ſufficient to gain upon them, 
and fofren the Fury, even of an incensd Rabble. For at the 
Preſence of a Perion thus qualify'd, they will preſencly be 
Thunder-ftruck, and all he ſays will gain credit, and make 
1s own way through them. 
R 0 
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'* As when in Tumults riſe th' ignoble Crowd, 
Swift are their Motions, and their Tongues are loud ; 
And Stones and Brands in rattling Vollies fly, 

And all the Ruſtick, Arms that Fury can ſupply. 
If then ſome Grave and Pious Man appear, 
They huſh their Noiſe, and lend a liſtning Ear ; 
He fooths with ſober Words their angry Mood, 


And quenches their innate Deſire of Blood. 
Mr. Dryden. 


/ 

It may nor be amiſs upon ſome Occafions for the Prince him- 
ſelf ro appear among them ; bur rhen he muſt rake grear 
Care in what manner this be done : He muſt have a ſerene 
and free Countenance, an Air of Gayery and Affurance, a 
Soul ar perfect Liberry, and free from all Apprehenfion of 
Death or Danger, and ready prepared ro entertain the 
worſt Trearment that can poſſibly happen to him. For, to 
ſhew himſelf with a Face full of Fear and Diſtruſt, to de- 
ſcend to Flatrery and mean Remonſtrances, is beneath a 
Prince's Character : It makes him cheap and contemprtible, 
encourages the Inſolence of the People, and does bur inflame 
inſtead of appeaſing their Rage. This therefore was. done, 
exactly as ought ro be, by Ceſar, who, when his Legions 
were 1n a Muriny, and roſe up in Arms againſt him, is de-- 
{cribed in the midſt of them rhus : 


| -——- On the Top 
Of a Turf Mount ſtands Czſar fearleſs up, 
Deſerving Dread by his undaunted Look, 


The ſame Account in effect does Tacitus give of Augnuſtur, 
compoſing the Diſcontents of his Legions at Attium. Yo thar 
upon rhe whole Matrer there are rwo ways of managing 
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* Veluti magno in populo cum ſepe coorta eſt 
Seditio, ſevitque animis 1gnobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces & ſaxa volant ; furor arma miniftrar. 
Tum pietate gravem ac ment)s, fi forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, 1ilent, arreC&iique auribus aſtant; 

Ille regir dittis animos, & peCtora mulcer. FYirg:l. 
Sterit aggere fult1 

Ceſpitis intrepidus vultu, meruitque timeri 

Nil metuens we Lucan. 
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the Mobb, and quieting them when they run into Tumulrs 
and riorous Inſurre&tions. The beſt and braveſt is thar of 
the Prince himſelf quieting them ; bur This (as I obſerv'd) 
is a nice Undertaking, and had much better be waved, if 
he have not an abſolure Maſtery over his Paſſions, and be 
nor in all Points qualify'd for the managing it dexrerouſly. 
The other, which is more” uſual, and more feaſible, is ro 
do it by another hand ; and here a greater Latirude may be 
allow'd, than the Majeſty of a Monarch can admir of. Flat- 
tery, and Cajolling, and all the Arts of Mollifying, are the 
proper Applications ; for Stiffneſs and open Force will do 
nothing ; and the more you oppoſe the Torrent, the high- 
er and Jonder it grows. 'The many-headed Beaſt is in this 
regard like all other Wild ones, which are never to be tam'd 
with Blows and Bearing, bur may be . broughr to hand by 
ſoothing and gentle Uſage. And therefore an Agent ſhould 
never | Hou for good Words, and fair Promiſes, ſince theſe 
are the moſt ſucceſsful Artifices upon thoſe Occafions. Nay 
ſome Philoſophers and wiſe Men have allow'd ſuch Media- 
rors ro be liberal, even at rhe expence of Truth ; and think 


that the Folly and Madneſs of an incenſed Mulrirude, may 


as innocently be amuſed wirh Fables and Fictions. as the 


Simplicity of Children, and the Phrenſies of Feveriſh Men : 
are with idle Stories and Promiſes, that are never intended - 
to be made good. Pericles had a wonderful Knack ar this - 
Leading the People ar Pleaſure ; he held chem faft by the - 


Eyes, rhe Ears, the Belly; entertain'd them with Shews, and 


Plays, and Feaſts; and then made rhem do whatever he 


had a mind to. - This, I confeſs, is much the meaner Me- 


thod of the Two ; There is ſomething in ir ſervile and ig= |} 
noble ; bur thoſe Pundtilio's muſt be laid gfide, where Ne- '- 

ceſlity gives a Diſpenſation. Bur then they are only fit fot 
ſome Depury,-or Agent, and can never be Condeſcenſions be- * 
coming a Prince in his own Perſon. And thus we ſee Mes | 


nenius Agrippa manag'd the Matter, when delegared from 
the Senate ro the Commoners of Rome. Bur, if ſuch a one 


pretends: ro at with a high Hand, and expects to reduce ' 
People when they fly our, and break through all rhe Re- ! 


ftrainrs of Reaſon and Duty, wirhour making any Concefiions, 
or offering any Terms of Accommodation, as Appius, and 


Book III; | 
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Coriolanus, and Cato, and Phocion did ; this is a very idle #8 


 Atrempr, and muſt ſucceed accordingly, 
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SECT, VII. 


FaQion and Combinations. 


BY Factions and Combinations, I mean the Diviſions and 
Bandings together of Subjects againſt one another ; and 
Theſe may differ both in Qualiry and-Number ; as the 
Perſons concerned are Grear and Wealthy,” or of a meaner 
Fortune and Condition, or as rhe Clans and Parties are 
each of rhem more or leſs numerous. This ſometimes pro- 
ceeds from private Piques and Grudges, which have grown 
and been cheriſh'd berween fingle Perſons, or are perperua- 
red and made hereditary ro whole Families ; bur the uſual 
and more frequent Original of ir is Ambition and Emula- 
tion, thar Bane of Sociery and Government, which ſers the 
World on Fire, by kindling in every one a defire of afſpi- 
ring to the higheft and moſt honourable Poſt. The Divi- 
fions, which happen berween Perſons of Eminence, and the 
firſt Quality, are by much rhe more dangerous and deftru- 
tive to the Common-wealth. Some indeed there have been, 
who ſer up for Politicians, and pretend, that theſe diſagree- 
ing Parties are of great Service and Convenience ro the 
Publick ; and that a Prince by this tneans is ſafer, and ber- 
rer ſupported, as Cato was of Opinion, that the Authority of 
Maſters in private Families was ſecured by the Diſcords 
and Quarrels of their Servants. Bur This ſeems a Notion 
roo refin'd and far-ferch'd; and we may venture to ſay, 
there are bur a few Cafes in which rhe Obſervation holds 
good. Ir may be true with regard ro Tyrants and lawleſs 
Governours, to whom nothing is ſo formidable as the good 
Agreement of their Subjects ; becauſe ſuch a general Un- 
derftanding may tend ro unite them againſt their common 
Oppreſſqr : Ir may hold roo in ſlight and inconfiderable Fa- 
ctions, fork as the Quarrels and Competitions berwixt one 
Ciry and another; or berwixr Ladies ar Courr, who pre- 
tend to ſer up for Intelligence, and under-hand Intereſts : Bur 
in "any Combinations of Conſequence, and in Governments 
well conftirured, and duly adminiſtred, ir is manifeſtly falſe. 
Ir is of infinire Concern, and abſolute Neceflity, rthar, in 
ſuch Circumſtances, all making of Parties ſhould be check'd, 
and Faction cruſhr in the very Egg. / All their Diſtinctions, 
the Names they go by, the Dreſs or Badges by which 

Hh they 
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they know one another, and all the Foppety of thar kind, 
utterly diſcountenane'd and put down. For even Trifles of 
this Nature have ſometimes laid rhe Seeds, and been the 
firſt Beginnings of prodigious and unconceivable Miſchiefs. 
Witneſs the miſerable Combuſtion, and horrid Murders, 
which Zonar tells us, happen'd in Conſtantinople by the Per 
ſons who diſtinguith'd themſelves by wearing Blue and Green, 
in the Reign of F»ſtinian. And accordingly all Clubs or 
private Cabals that trend to the promoting ſuch Diviſions, 
ſhould be carefully diſperſed, and ftridtly forbidden. 

The Counſel T have to give upon ſuch Accidents , i$ 
briefly This. If the Faction happen between two Peers, of 
Perſons otherwiſe of Conſideration and Character in rhe 
State, the Prince will do well ro bring them to a better 
Underſtanding by fair Means, and good Words; or if 
Thar do nor ſucceed, by laying his poſitive Commands, 
and threarning the Party who refuſes to be reconciled, with 
his Diſpleaſure, and other ſevere Penalties upon his Diſobe- 
dience. And this Conrſe we find raken by Alexander the 
Great, to compoſe rhe Difference between Hepheſizon and 
Craterus ; and by Archidamus with 'Two of his Friends. If 
they till ſtand our, ir may be proper ro nominate ſome Ar- 
bitraror between them ; and This a Perſon liable ro no juſt 
ſuſpicion of Partiality ; no way intereſted or prejudiced, for 
or againſt either of the Parties. And this will alſo be a 
very good Expedient to end the Diſputes, and ſettle the Pre- 
renſions controverted on borh ſides between greater Numbers 
of Subjects, or berween Ciries, or Societies of Men. If it be 
requiſite, that the Prince himſelf interpoſe, ler this by all 
means be done with the Afiſtance of Counſel, that ſo the 
'Odium of the Thing may be taken off from himſelf; and 
thoſe who ſuffer jn the derermination, may have no Founda- 
tion for Reſentment. For the Counſel of Princes ſerves to 
this and many other Purpoſes, as well as for Direction ; and 
it is Prudence to call them together , and act with and by 
Them, in a very folemn manner, in ſandry Inſtances, where, 
'there ariſes norhing of; Difficulty, that can deſerve the For- 
mality of a Debate. If the Faction be among Perſons of 
meaner Circumſtances, but ſo, that grear Numbers are en- 


gag'd in it; or if it grow” too ſtrong to- be com- 1 I 
poſed by gentler Methods, and the Courſe of Civil Ju- 'F + 


-* ftice, the Prince muſt then have recourſe ro his laſt Reme- F 
dy, and extinguiſh it by Force, Burt in this way of quelling } 
= it -2 
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it eſpecially, he muſt rake good heed nor ro diſcover any 
icular Inclination tro one fide above rhe other. For 
F his is very Ominous, and many Kings have loſt them= 
ſelves by their unreaſonable Parrtialities. They are the con 
mon Fathers of their whole Country ; and ir is unworthy 
the Dignity of that Relation, as well as beneath the Ma. 
jeſty of their Character, ro make Diſtinctions, and be of 
a Party themſelves. They muſt be Friends to All their 


Subjects ; ngr fide with Some, and by making their Quar= 
rels rheir %.-* themſelves ro become Enemies, and 
in effect ce War againſt Orhers. We eafily-ſee the 


the Indegorum of ſuch Proceedings, when rhe Maſter of 
a Family debaſes himſelf ro rake part with one Servant a- 
ainſt another ; for what is this indeed bur to become a 
ellow-Servant too, and to forget that both the Contend= 
ing Parties are under his Juriſdiction ? But ſure the Abſur= 
diry is more monſtrous in Princes, when they forger that 
all rhe Subjects are their own ; and therefore the Superiour 
hath nothing ro do but to deal Juftice with an even hand 
berween Them, who are equal to one another, bur can ne- 
ver be ſo ro Him. Once more : In all the foremention'd 
Caſes, 'tis beſt, if the Diſcontents can be quiered, and Con- 
rroverſies decided, without making any publick Exainples ; 
becauſe Suffering exaſperatcs, and many angry Remem> + 
brances will remain, and riſe up hereafter. Bur if there 
be a neceffity of Puniſhing, this ſhould be confin'd to *as 
few as may '& ; and Ir ſufficiently vindicates the Honour 
of the Prince, and anſwers the End of the Penalty very 
well ; if ſome of the Ringleaders, who were firſt and moſt 
ative in creating the Diſturbance, be made to ſmart ſevere= 
ly, and all the reſt be diſmiſs'd with the Impreflions which 
uch a Mixture of Severity and Goodneſs will naturally 
leave upon them. 
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SECT. IX. 


Sedition. 


QEdirion is 2 violent Commotion of the People againſt the 
Prince, or ſome of the Magiſtrates in ſubordination to 
him. The Cauſes of ir are commonly Opprefſion and Fear, 
For Thoſe, who have been guilry of ſome highy Miſdemea- 
nour, are afraid of _ broughr ro the PugWnenr they 
deſerve ; Others are jealous of their Privilege Proper- 
ties, and imagine, that the Government deſigns ro invade 
and run them down. And both theſe ſorts of Men are ſo 
ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the Apprehenfions of approaching 
Ruine, that they think the only way to ſave themſelves, 1s 
by ſtriking the firſt Blow. Ir alſo proceeds very often from 
roo great Indulgence, Extravagance and Debauchery, Ne=- 
ceflicy, and extreme Scarcity of Money, or want of other 
indiſpenſable Supports of Human Life. So that the Per- 
ſons who ſeem of all others ro be cur our for this Trade, 
are your Spend-rhrifts and Bankruprs, Indigent arſd Uneaſfie, 
Fickle and Lovets of Novelty ; and all thoſe Lewd and 
Profligare Wretches, who lie under the Laſh of the Law, 
or art leaſt ate obnoxious to, and afraid of — Theſe ' 
ſeveral ſorrs of Men cannor continue quiet long : Peace is 
by no means for their purpoſe, but every whit as great a 
Calamiry ro Them, as War is ro the reſt of Mankind : 
They never ſleep ſweerly bur in the midft of a Rior ; and 
the Liberty they doat upon is Licentiouſneſs and Confu- 
fion. The better ro bring their Marters to bear, they con- 
trive private Conferences, and ſend abroad their wicked In- 
ſtruments to poyſon the World ; make loud and grievous 
Complaints, ſcatter ſecret and vile Infinuarions, ar firſt in 
doubrful and ſuſpicious Words, but afterwards in virulent 
and open Defamarions of the Governmenr ; ſer up for Pa- 
triots, and pretend a mighty Zeal for Liberry and Property ; 
profeſs the Publick Good ro be their only Hope and End, 
and promiſe to redreſs the People's Grievances ; Theſe are 
conſtantly ſome of the Masks, pur on to cover their Villany, 
and thus they draw Numbers after them, who for want of 
diſcerning better, and ſeeing through their Hypocriſie, ſwal- 
low the bitrer Pill thus guilded over. 
Now the Remedies and Directions proper for ſuch an 
Exigence of Affairs as this, are firſt of all ſuch as haye been 
already 
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already inſiſted npon, in the Section of Popular Inſurreions 
and Tumults ; that is, To draw them to a Parley, ro have 
Matters truly repreſented, and ſo make them ſenſible of 
their Errour, and the Unreaſonableneſs of their Complaints 
and Diſcontents ; and all this ro be done: by the Mediation 
of Perſons, whoſe unqueſtionable Credit and Character may 
render ſuch a Negotiation ſucceſsful. Bur if This do nor 
ſucceed, the ſecond thing muſt be for a Prince to take Arms, 
and ſtrengthen himſelf againſt their Violence ; yet ſo as nor 
to. be raſh and haſty upon them, bur ro proceed ſlowly 
and with much Deliberation ; that they may have Warn- 
ing and Time tro recolle& and qualifie the Fierceneſs and 
Hear of their Paſſions ; and ſo rhe ill Men -among them, 
by thinking betrer, may rerurn to their Duty; and thoſe 
who are harmleſs, and good, may deſert their Seducers, and 
unite with the right fide. For Time is a moſt excellent 
Phyſician, and ſeldom fails ro allay and cure the common 
People, who are much more diſpoſed ro quarrel, and be 
murinous, than they are to come ro Blows in good earneſt. 
* The Mobb (ſays a wiſe Hiſtorian) are furious and eager to 
rebel, but tame and poor-ſpirited in a regular Fight ; and much 
better at making a'puſh to ſtretch their Liberty, than at the law- 
Ful defence of it. A Third Expedient is, to be tampering with 
them all this while, and try to divide and difſertle their 
Minds + by Hope and Fear ; for theſe are the Two Paſſions 
that ſpur them on, and therefore theſe muſt be wrought up- 
' on to bring them off. And therefore a Wiſe Governour will 
be ſure ro be liberal both of his Promiſes and "Threar- 
nings, that ſo theſe Paſſions may not want Matrer enough 
to feed upon ; bur then Care muſt be raken roo, rhat they 
be ſo temper'd, as neither to encourage Preſumption, nor 
drive to Deſpair. A Fourth Remedy is, to 'fow Diviſions 
among them, and break their Correlpondanes, by making 
them Jealous, and Diffatisfy'd at one another. A Fifth will 
be, To get ſome of the Party over by ſecret Service, invi- 
ting them with Promiſes, and Penſions, and privately re- 
warding whar they privately do for your Advantage. And 
theſe Perſons thus gain'd, are to be diſpoſed in ſeveral Poſts. 
Some of them ſhould be drawn quite off, and come over ro 
you, to weaken and intimidate them ; Others ſhould be till 

* Ferocior Plebs ad rebellandum quam bellandum : rentare 
pnagis quam tueri Libertatem. 211 

T Spem ofter, metum intende. 
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lefr behind to do. your Buſineſs there, by giving Advice of 
all their Morions, and communicating their Intentions and 
Deſigns ; by laying rbem aſleep by falſe Securities, and 
watching all Opportunities to qualifie their Fury. Then, 
Sixthly, Thoſe who cannot be gor thus far, and are till 
obſtinate, ſhould be cajoll'd by granting ſome part of whar 
they demand, and giving them expectation of mote; all 
which the experr Politicians will tell you, ſhould be by 
large Promiſes, worded cunningly, that ſo the Ambiguity of 
the Expreflions may leave room. for a colourable Evaſion 
afterwards : For a Prince may eafily, when : he ſees fir, re- 
yoke thar which hath been exrorted from him, and juftly de- 
ny, what Injuſtice hath compell'd him to give . hopes of 
obtaining. This is Caſuiſtical Policy ar leaſt ; bur the only 
way to make it go down well with the People, is ro. varnith 
all oyer with Gentleneſs and Clemency, and to make them 
ſome Amends by Indulgences of another kind, for thoſe 
Conceſitons, which withour manifeſt Prejudice to his Pre- 
rogative and Government, he cannot bur recede from. Lafſt- 
Iy, If they ſhall return to a better Senſe of Things, and act 
agreeably ro Reaſon and their Dury, they ſhould be dealt 
with renderly ; and a Prince may very well content himſelf 
with chaſtifing ſome few of the firft Aurhors, and principal 
Incendiaries, withour giving himſelf rhe Trouble fo much 
as to enquire after all che Accomplices ; but managing the 
z<ft ſo, thar they ſhall have reaſon to think rhemſelyes tecure 
in his Pardon and Fayour. - { "= uu 


SECT. X 
Tyranny and Rebellion. 


Y Tyranny we are to underſtand an Arbitrary, Law- 
lels Government, a Domineering over the Subjects with 
Violence and Rigour, without regard. had to the Rules or 
Meaſures of Power, or the Cuſtoms and Privileges of the 
Country. This is frequently the Cauſe of publick Diſtnr- 
bances, and general Diicontents, - which by degrees grow up' 
into Rebellion. And Rebellion is'a- Riſing of 'the People a« 
gainſt cheir Prince,' proyok'd by: his Tyrannical arid unjuft 
Oppreflions, with a deſign to derhrone, .and drive him-from- 
his Royal Poſt. So that Rebellion differs from Sedition in 
This, thar ir no longer acknowledges, or ſubmits to” the 
Prince 2S a Maſter and Governour z whereas. Sedition does 
v4 | | nor 
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of Age, or die after the manner of common Men. - 


The Directions and Remedies proper for this Cafe, are 
largely infifted upon in another place. And the Summ of 
them may be reduc'd to theſe Two Points. Firſt, To hin- 
der a Tyrant from gerting the Power abſolutely into his 
own Hands, and oppoſe his Government art the firſt ; bur it 
this be nor done, and he be actually poffett of ir, then ro 
bear and ſubmit as well as we can. For, 'generally ipeak= 
ing, there is nothing got by Oppofition, | 4 Civil Mar be- 
ing commonly a Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe 5 and the Mi- 
{ſeries and Diſorders of it are more intolerable than the Ty- _ 
ranny and Oppreflion ic undeftrakes to redreſs. For rhe - 
being reſtiff in ſuch Cafes, does bur exaſperare the Cruelry 
of a--Prince, and make that Diſpoſition in him, which was 
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not go ſo far; bur is diffatisfy'd with rhe Adminiſtration, 
and aims not at changing the Perſon, bur his Meaſures, and 
the Reformation of whar it conceives amiſs, Now the Per- 
ſons, who thus degenerate into Tyranny, are Men of baſe 
Diſpoſirions, cruel in their Temper, Lovers and Encoura- 
ers of wicked and turbulent People, and Miſchievous Pick- 
Thank Slaves, Parafites and Sycophants, and doers of ill 
Offices. Bur for Petſons of Honour and Virtue, they have 
an inward Dread and Averfion. * The Virtue and good Qua= 
lities of deſerving Perſons, ({ays one) x formidable fo them ; 
" Noble Blood, and Power and Intereſt, Honours and Offices of 
Truſt well diſcharg'd, are looke upon as Criminal ; Worth and 
Honeſty us their certain Ruine ; and a great and good Name as 
dangerous under ſuch Governours, as a ſcandalous and vile 


Bur theſe Tyrants are generally puniſh'd to purpoſe, and 
as.they deſerye ; for they are hated and deteſted, lookr up= 
on as common -Enemies ; they live in perpetual Terrors 
and Apprehenfions of the Revenge they have provok'd ; 
every thing is ſuſpected and dreaded, and they never think 
themſelves ſafe ; their own Conſciences rurn their Execurio- 
ners, and all within is Scourges, and Racks, and Torrtures ; 
and ar laſt they come ro- intamous and untimely Deaths ; 
for the World hath ſeldom ſeen a Tyrant live to the fulneſs 
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exittuftr; & non minus ex thagni fami quam mala. 
civile. 


Hha 


Quibus ſemper: aliena Virrus formidoloſa ; Nobilitas, Opes, 
geſtique Honores pro crimine habentur ; ob Virrutes certiffimum 


* + Pejus dereriuſque Tyrannide five injuſto imperio Bellum 
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bad before, ten times worſe. * Nothing (ſays Plutarch) in- 
flames a Sore, ſo much as Impatience under the Pain of it. 
Modeſty, and Submiflion, and Compliance with hard and 
rigorous Commands, have ſomething of a ſoftening Quality 
;n them, which uſually rebates the fierceſt and moſt furious 
Diſpoſitions. For, as Alexander the Great obſerv'd very tru- 
ly, The Gentleneſs and good Temper of a Prince depends 
not altogether upon his own Humour, bur in ſome meaſure 
upon that of his Subjects roo; for They ſometimes by 
. their Sawcineſs and ill Language, by Stubbornneſs and per- 
verſe Behaviour, corrupt and ſour their Governours, and 
make them quite other Men than Nature had made them. 
+ Men make Government eaſie, and ſecure themſelves good Treat- 
ment by Obedience ; and on the other hand, Inſolence and Refra- 
Horineſs in Subjets takes off from the Mildneſs and good Nature 
of a Prince: And ths s the Misfortune, that | the People had 
rather be peremptory and Diſobedient at the hazard of their 
own ruine, than obey quietly, and live ſecurely. 


SE C7. Ab 
Civil Wars. 


T HE ſeveral publick Diſorders hitherto rreared of, are 

bur crude and imperfect ; the Beginnings of Evils, and 
2S it were Matter void of Form. Bur when Rior, or Fa- 
tion, or Sedition, or Rebellion is come to its full Maruriry 
and Strength, when it hath all the Perfection ir is capable ot, 
and continues any time ; then ir Commences, and is call'd 
C:vil War. For this is nothing elſe, bur the taking up of 
Arms by Subjects,either againſt one another,which is the Caſe 
of rhe two Former; or elſe againſt the Prince or Magiſtrarte, 
and then it is one of the two latter. Now there is nor in 
the World a more Calamitous, more ſcandalous Circum- 
ftance. Ir is nor indeed a fingle, but a complicated Evil, 
an Ocean of Evils. And a wiſe Author ſays very truly, that 
ir cannot with any propriety of Speech be ſtyI'd a War, but 
1s rather the Sickneſs, the Feyer and Phrenzy of the | State. 


" * Nihil cam exaſperat- fervorem vulneris quam ferendi impa- 
tientia. | 


+ Obſequio mitigantur imperia; &-contra, Contumacia infe- 


riorum lenitatem imperantis diminuit ; Contumaciam cum per- 


nicie, quam obſequium cum ſecuritate malunt. 


The 
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The wretched Authors of it, whoever rhey be, ought to be 
ſwept away from the Land of the Living, and driven im=- 
mediarely, and without Mercy, from among Men. All 
manner of Wickednelſs is born and cheriſh'd under ir ; Im- 
piety and Cruelty reign without controul ; all Obligations 
of Humanity and Friendſhip are diffolv'd ; and the neareſt 
Ties of Blood and Narural Aﬀection, broken and utterly 
loft. Murder, and Confufion, and Rapine ceaſe to be Vices. 
* Men have then licence to be barbarous, and kill with Authe- 
rity in the Face of the Sun ; but Pity and Mercy are prattisd 
only by ſtealth. No Age, no Quality can give any Man pro- 
teftion ; but all Diſtin&ions of Perſon and Condition are laid 
aſide. : 


The reeking Sword pours out a Crimſon Flood, 
And mingles Noble with Plebeian Blood. 


Laws and Order are quite out of Doors, and all Diſcipline 
utterly aboliſh'd. + Men fly greedily at all, and are mercenary 
in Villany ; they make no difference between Things Sacred and 
Common, but all are made a Prey alike. The mean and vulgar 
are upon the Level with the beſt and greateſt, and the Pea- 


ſanr Hail Fellow with the Prince. 
.*, === He was our General 
T'th' German Wars ; Here we are Fellows All. 
Whom Treaſon ſoils, it makes of equal State. May. 


Perſons in Authoriry dare nor interpoſe, nor take upon them 


', » What is due to their Birth and Condition ; for He, who 1s 
*, Embarqu'd in the ſame Deſign, muſt nor _ his Com- 
panion in Wickedneſs. So dreadful is the 


fuſion where 
even the .*. Commanders themſelves are liable to the ſame Con- 
demnation ; and every Thing, and every Man driven to and fro 

* Occidere palam, Ignoſcere non niſi fallendo licet. Non 
Ztas, non Dignitas quenquam proregir. 

Nobilitas cum plebe perit, lareque vagatur 

Enfis.--—- 

+ In omne fas nefaſque avidos, aut venales, non facrc, non 
profano abſtinentes. | 

.*, -—---- Rheni mihi Cxfar in undis 


__ Duxerat; hic ſocius, Facinus quos inquinat, zquat. Lucan. 1. 5. 


* Obnoxiis Ducibus, & prohibere non auſis. —- Meru 2c ne- 
ceſſitate huc illuc mutantur. 


by 
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by Fear and Neceſſity. In a Word, This is Miſery in the ve- 
ry Abſtract. And the very Victory it {elf is full of Miſery ; 
For ſuppoſing the beſt of rhe Marter, that Succeſs falls on 
the ſide of Righr and Juſtice, yer this renders the Conque- 
ror inſolent and furious; tranſports him to Barbarity and 
Rage, tho' otherwiſe of a "Temper never ſo Human and 
Gentle ; ſo ſcandalows are the very Triamphs of a Civil 
War ; fo apr to fleſh even a good Man in Cruelty and 
Blood ; ſo certain to poyſon, nay to extinguiſh the Softneſſes 
of Human Nature. And if we could imagine the Comman- 
ders not ro have loſt all the Remains of ir, yer it will nor' be 
in their Power to teftrain thoſe under their Care, from their 
cxxecrable Villanies; « | 
Now there are two Cauſes of Civil Wars, which offer 
themſelves to our Confideration. The one is Secret and 
Myſterious, ſuch as we cannor ſee through, nor come to 
any diſtinct Underſtanding of, and conſequently nor in the. 
9ower of Man to prevent, or to cure ; A certain Fatality ; 
[ mean, the Will and Decree of Almighty 'God, by which 
he ſees fit ro rake Vengeance, and inflid& this heavieſt of 
Punifhments upon the Sins of a Nation; or'not only to cha- 


- ftiſe, bur utterly overturn and exterminate a diſobedtent and 


rebellious People. 


* Things to their Acme come, in courſe of Fate grow leſs ; 
And States too big for Foes, themſelves oppreſs. 


The Other is ſufficiently viſible toWiſe Men.as a ſure Prog» 
noftick of Furure Evils, and ſuch, as if Men would give their 
Minds to, ir mighr cafily be remedy'd ; eſpecially if Thoſe 
who fir ar the Helm would ſhew themſelves diligent and vi- 
gorous in rhe Application. And this is a general Corruption 
and Looſneſs of Manners, Remiſſheſs in Diſcipline, and 
want of executing good and wholſome- Laws for the con- 
raining all ſorrs of People in their reſpedive.Duries. Hence 
the Vileſt and Refuſe of rhe People rake Advantage ; and 
Men of deſperate Fortunes, who have no other Game to 
play, hope ro find their Account, by putting all into; Cen- 
tuſfion. For, _ rhey raiſe themſelves upon other Men's 
Ruines, and heal their own Extravagances by fiſhing irverou# 
bled Waters ; or at leaft they cover their own private in the 


-* Infe magna rune, letis hunc Numina rebus 
Creſcendi poſuere modum,==== L2can. |; r. 
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Croud of publick Misfortunes. For, where a Man hath no- 
thing left ro loſe, it is ſome Mitigation to his AfMiction, 


© thar it is general, and he does not fall alone, So the wiſe 


Hiſtorian Obſerves ; * That the Profuſe and the Turbulent, 
ſhelter themſelves under a Common Calamity ; and there is 4 
kind of Malicious Comfort in the Nature of moſt Men, that 
makes them better contented to be cruſhed in the. Common 
Ruine, than to periſh alone. For though a Man's own Sufferings 
be equal in either Caſe ; yet they areleſs taken notice of, and can= 
not be diſtinguiſhed, when he ſuffers in a great deal of Company. 

Now, the Advice fit ro be given in this Extremiry , is, 
To make rhe quickeſt End that. fuch a War is capa» 
ble of ; and for this there can be bur two Ways ; Treaty 
and Agreement, or Victory. The former is certainly the 
better, even though atrended with. ſome Hardſhip and In- 
convenience, and ſhort of thoſe Advantagious Terms we 
defire : For when once thoſe rumultuous Proceedings are 
quieted, Time will do the reſt for us. And a Man will dg 
well ſomerimes to ſuffer himſelf ro be impoſed upon, when 
he is fo largely paid for his Loſs. As it was faid of 
Antipater, + That it was neceſſary to cheat him into a Peace, ta 
gratifie hy Inclination when he was eager to put an end to the 
IVar.* Vidtory is a very dangerous Conclufion, though a 
Succeſsful one. ' For there is | avay reaſon to fear the abuſe 
of 'it, and that the gaining ſuch an Advantage may in- 
ſpire Inclinations ro Tyranny, and Opgprefiion, and pur migh- 
ry opportunities into a Prince's Hands, of tuling thoſe he 
hath ſubdued Arbitrarily and by Force, thar ſo they may 
be effectually kept under ever after. Bur, ro make ſure 
Work, it is neceſſary for a Prince to rid his Hands of the 
Principal Actors and Inftigators of thefe Confutions ; and 
ſuch as he perceives tg be- Turbulent and Bloody-minded 


| Men ; withour Regard ro which, Side' they were of ; for 


ſuch Diſpoſitions are always unſafe to be truſted. And This 
may be done conyeniently enough under ſome fair Pre- 
tence of employing them in remorer Parrs, or ſending em 
abroad into foreign Service ; or elſe by dividing them, and 
breaking their Correſpondence ; or keeping them in play 
againſt a Common Enemy ; and then, tor the Prevention of 


* Miſcere cunQta &+privata vulnera Reipublice malis operire. 
Nam ita fe res habet, ur publici ruina quiſque malit quam ſud 
proteri ; & idem paſſurus-minus conſpici. 
' t Bellum finire cupienti opus erat decipt. 
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any Diſcontents for the Time ro come, to uſe the Com- 


mon People well ; and grant them all reaſonable Indul- 
gence ; paſſing over what is already done by an Act of 
Oblivion, and miniftring no juſt Occaſion of Jealouſfie, 
bur making his Government as eaſfie as poſſible, in the preſer- 
vation of their Rights and Privileges tor the future. 


SECT. XIL 


Advice for Private Perſons, how they ſhould behave them- 
ſelves in any of the forementioned Diviſions. 


OU have now taken a ſhort View of the ſeveral 
forts of Calamitics and Confufions, ro which the Stare 

is Obnoxious, and heard the Directions proper for each of 
them, ſo far as the Prince himſelf is concerned ; it re- 
mains now in the laſt Place, ro conſider what Deporrment 
will be proper and. prudent for Perſons in a private Capa=- 
city, when any of theſe Troubles and Difficulties ſhall hap- 
n. Now this cannot be diſpatched under any one gene- 
ral Topick ; becauſe there are Two Scruples concerning ir 
ro be reſolved ; The One, whether it be lawful and fir for an 
honeft and good Man, to fall in, and rake the Part of 
fome fide or other in theſe Diviſions ; or whether he ſhould 
rather keep himſelf quiet and fir ſtill. The Orher, what 
fort of Behaviour is adviſable in either Caſe, thar is, 
cm he do, or do not intereſs himſelf in the Quar- 


As to the former of theſe Two Queſtions ; Ir is pro- 
pounded for rhe Satisfaction of ſuch, as are Looſe and ar 
their own Diſpoſal, withour any Engagements upon them, 
which ſhould determine them. ro eirher Parry. For if they 
are already under any Obligations, This firſt Query does 
not in any IV concern them ; They are gor beyond it 
already, and all the Doubrs for Them ro entertain, muſt 
receive Satisfaction from rhe Second Queſtion. I inſert this 
Caution by the way, becauſe ir frequently falls our, that 
a Man is ftaked down, as it were, to one party, almoſt 
whether he will or no. For, though he may nor make 


i any part of his Choice and Deſign, nay, though, in his | 
own Private Judgment, he cannot bur diſapprove it ; yer in 


deſpighr of Intention, Inclination, and Good Senfe, he ma 

find himſelf involved and intangled, by ſome Conſiderations 
ſo Powerful, that he cannot with any Decency break 
through 
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through them : And theſe being ſuch Bands, as Nature harh 
ryd him up in, or ſuch as Counterbalance all Mortives to 
the contrary, will ar leaft carry a ſufficient Excuſe, for his 
doing as he does. Now, this firſt Queſtion hath ſeveral 
Arguments pro and con ; and abundance of eminenr In- 
ſtances might be produced, of Perſons who have behaved 
themſelves dire&tly contrary ro each other with regard to 
it. So that differing Judgments and Authorities, as well as 
different Reaſons, miniſter juſt ground of Scruple in the Caſe. 
The Reſolutions, which ſeem ro me moſt convenient ro be 
come to, according ro the different Circumſtances of rhe 
Perſons concern'd in this Debare, are ſuch as follow. 

On the one Hand, Nothing ſeems more agreeable to the 
Character of a Wiſe and a Good Man, than to have nothing ar 
all ro do with the Follies and Factions of rhe World;and there- 
fore ſuch a one cannot do better than to ſtand by, and ler 
them try ir out by themſelves. Eſpecially roo, if we con- 
fider, whar Account hath already been given of theſe Divi- 
fions, how irregular and unlawful they are in their own Na- 
rure and firſt Cauſes ; what Wickedneſs, Barbarity, and 
Injuſtice of all ſorrs they engage Men in. Thar theſe are 
inſeparable Attendants of ſuch practices, and ir is nor poſli- 
ble to have any hand in them, and continue Innocent ; I 
fay, If all theſe Confiderarions be fairly laid together, ir 
ſcarce looks any longer like a Matter of free Choice, whar 
a Man may, or may not do ; but ſeems rather a Point of 
Duty, than of bare Allowance and Permiffion , ab- 
ſolurely ro decline any Concern in them. And accordingly 
it appears that ſeveral excellent Perſons have had ſo grear 
an abhorrence of theſe Things,. and ſuch a Senſe of the 
Perſonal Obligations they violate, that no Conſiderations 
could prevail with them ro come in ; particularly A/inius 
Pollio, who, the Hiſtorian tells us, excuſed himſelf for theſe 


very Reaſons to, Aguſtus, when he entreated his Company 1; . 


and Afliftance in the Expedition againſt Mark Anthony. 

Bur rhen on the other Hand, Whar ſhall we ſay ro thoſe 
Reaſons, which enforce our Obligation, ro rake part with 
good Men, to protect and ftrengrhen ſuch, as much as in 
us lies, and to defend Equity and Right, againſt all thar op- 

ſe, and encroach upon x? The Grear Soloz was ſo ftrong- 
by flels'd in Favour-of theſe Engagements, that he is for 
inflicting very ſevere Puniſhments, upon Them thar affect Eaſe 
and Obſcuriry, and refuſe ro appear and act openly in ſuch 
Exigencies of State. And thart rigid Profeſſor of Virtue, Cato 
g9- 
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govern'd himſelf by this Rule ; for he did not only declare, 
and come into One Parry in the Civil Wars of Rome, but 
rook a Command among the ew 20> under Pompey, 
Now, if we would know, what Meaſures are fit ro be raken, 
where Judgments are fo divided, and Reaſons probable .and 
plauſible enough for each to alledge in his own Juſtification ; 
my poor Opinion is This: . For Perſons of Eminence and 
Character in the World ; ſuch as are in publick Truſt, or 
great Reputation, or extraordifiary Abilities, and are known 
ro be leading and fignificant Men in the Stare, Theſe I con- 
ceive not only may fall into that Side, which they in their 
Conſcience think rhe beſt ; bur, ſo far as TI am able to diſs 
cern, they are bound to do it: For he is a very ill Pilor, 
that ſteers the Ship in calm and favourable Weather, and 
runs away from the Helm, when it grows Foul and 
Srormy : What ſhall become of the Veſſel, if the beſt 
Hands ler her drive, when there is the greateſt Need of 
Working her, and keeping her tight > Theſe Gentlemen 
ought, in Extremiries eſpectally, ro ſtand in the Gap, and 
act like Men of Honour ; the Care of the Government is 
upon them, and its Safety or Ruine lyes at the Door. But 
then, for Perſons in a private Capacity, ſuch as make none 


at all, or but very inconfiderable Figure in the Govern= , 


ment, Theſe are more at their own Liberry. For as their 
Condition ſuppoſes all rhe Afﬀiſtance they can contribute, ro 
be of no mighry conſequence, ſo the with-holding that Af> 
fiſtance can do no great Damage : And therefore they may be 
allowed ro retire into ſome Place of Security, and ſeek their 
own Eaſe and Quier, at a Diſtance, from the Noiſe and 
Clurrer of the contending Parties. Burt then both rheſe 
kind of Men, thoſe rhar do, and thoſe that do not declare, 


te under an Obligation ro demean themſelves, in ſuch mans 


ner as I am going to preſcribe. In the mean while I add 


- thus much only upon the preſent Subject, concerning thofe 


who are diſpoſed to come in and'act: Thar in the choofing 
whar Party they ſhould fide with, ſomerimes rhe Caſe is io 


| plain, rhar it is almoſt impoſſible they can be miſtaken. Fot 


where the Injuſtice of rhe Cauſe, and other Diſadvantages 
are ſo evidenr, thar they look one full in the Face, and forbid 
him ; no Manof common Senſe will go in thither,Burir often 
happens, rhar there are Reaſons on both Sides ; Each pres 
rends Righr and Juſtice ; and each harh Advantages to ins 
vite us ; and then the Difficulry of coming ro' a Reſolu- 
tion is very great ; becauſe a Man muſt nor. only: wg 

E 
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the Arguments on both Sides, and ſettle the Point of Righr 
and Wrong firſt ; but he hath ſeveral other Conſiderations 
ro attend to, ſuch as may and ought ro carry ſdme 
Weight with rhem, though they have. not immediately re- 
ſpect ro the Juſtice of the Cauſe. | 

And now it may be Seaſonable to proceed to the other 
Parr of this Advice ; which relates ro the Behaviour of rhe 
Perſons under theſe ſeveral Capacities. To all which, I 
mighr farisfie my felf with preſcribing in one Word, Mo- 
deration and Temper ; that they would particularly take 
Atticus for their Pattern, whoſe Name hath been ſo much 
celebrared for his Prudence and Modeſty in the midſt of 
that boiſterous Age, in which he lived ; One, who was al- 
ways believed in his Judgment ro favour the right Side, 


and reſpected by all good Men for doing ſo ; bur yer one, 


who behaved himſelf ſo Prudently and Inoffenfively, thar 
he never involved himſelf in rhe Common Confufions, nor 
drew down the Diſpleaſure of ill Men, or any Incon- 
venience from that Party, who were ſenſible enough, he 
did not approve their Procecdings. 

Bur, to be a litrle more particular ; and firſt, for Them 
who openly: declare themſelves ; Ir is certain, rhar Theſe 


oughr by no Means to be violent, or betray indecent Hears 


and Paſſions in their Converſation ; but carry themſelves 


Modeſtly and Decently, and reſerve their Warmth for 


times of Action, or 'till ſome very juſt Occaſion happens 
to call for ir. They ſhould not be Perr, nor Forward, 


nor Officiouſly thruſt rhemſelves upon Buſineſs, till they are 
. required, and inſome meaſure imporruned ; nay, compelled 


to it: For in ſuch Circumſtances no Man can be active 
without Odium ; and therefore it is ſufficient that we obey 
our Call, and follow Duty, withour being ſo eager, 2s to 
run before it, and ſtart of our own accord. But when we 
are called, and muſt ac&t, rhen we ſhould take Care ro ren- 
der the Execution of our Duty as lite invidious as may 
be ; ro do all with ſuch Temper and Tenderneſs, that the 
Storm may fly over our Heads, and no angry Reſentments, 
or infamous Reflections remain behind, ; never inflaming, or 
in any Degree encouraging, much leſs allowing our 1elyes 


In the Commiſſion of thoie abominable Ourrages and In- 
ſolences, uſual upon ſuch Occaſions '; bur employing our - 


urmoſt endeavour to mollitie and ſweeten Men ; ro divert 
them from Injurious and Diſorderly , Methods ; and by 
all imaginable Acrs trying to elude and break all Deſigns 
of this Nature, | Thoſe 
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' Thoſe who have nor declared themſelves openly b 


actually engaging in any Parry ( whoſe Circumſtances with 


regard to the Eafineſs and Tranquiliry of them are Wwith- 
out doubr much to be preferred before rhe former,) Thoſe, 
I ſay, who have given the World no viſible and aurhen- 
tick Teſtimony of their Aﬀections ro one or other Party, 
(rhough ar the ſame time they may in their Own Breaſts 

much more inclined, and wiſh berrer ro the one than the 
other ; ) ought not ro continue in a State of abſolure Neu- 
rraliry. My Meaning is, that they ſhould not expreſs a 
perfect Indifference how Matters go, and have no Sollici- 
rude beyond their own private Afairs ; for This is ro fir 
like Spectarors ar a Play-Houſe, and entertain themſelves 


with the Tragical Misfortunes of other People ; which is 


a Coldneſs highly Criminal, where the Peace and Welfare 
of 'our Country lie at Stake. Such regardleſs Men as theſe, 
are juſtly derefted by all Sides ; and if their own Perſonal 
Safery be whart they aim at, the Imagination is very vain ; 
for no fort of People run a greater Riſque, nor are worſe 
treated than They, We ſee whar was the Fare of Thebes 


in the War with Xerxes, and of the Inhabitants of Fabeſh , 


Gilead, in the time of the I1/raelitiſh Judges. Livy hath 


obſerved very juſtly ro this Purpoſe, that * Neutrality ne- 7 
ver makes one Friend the more, nor one Enemy the leſs. Ir is. 


indeed neither juft nor becoming, and can never look well, 
or be ſo, except with Allowance of the Parties concerned. 
We ſee therefore what differenc Meaſures the Two great 
Roman Generals took in this Reſpe&t. Ceſar declared that 


he rook ir fbr granted, all thar ſtood Neuter, were His | 


Friends ; Pompey declared he looked upon all ſuch as His 
Enemies. 


in Perſons, whoſe Eminent Character and Qualiry may 


In a Stranger indeed this is very allowable ; . 
for he is under no Obligation ro meddle in the Concerns of * 
a Country that is none of his own ; and ſo it is Ikkewiſe © 
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make it beneath rhem ro become Parries, in ſuch Differences, 


which they oughr rather ro be adreſſed ro us Umpires, and 
Mediators to determine. 


Nor may Men; much leſs indeed may they ſhew them-' | 


ſelves fiekle and inconſtant ; ſometimes on one ſide, and 


ſomerimes on the orher ; changing their Shape like Proteus, | 


and in the worſt Senſe of the Words, becoming Al things 


go all Men. Theſe are Mungrels, and as ſuch an odious and | 


* Neurralitas nec Amicos parit, nec Inimicos tollit. 
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deſpicable Breed ; worſe than the former, who continue in 
a Stare of Neutrality ; and more offenſive to All, while they 
make it their Bufineſs, ro pleaſe and be more agreeable ro 
All. For every man ought to act upon Principles, and ro 
ſtick ro ſomething. 

Bur,though Men ought to incline to one fide in their Wiſhes 
and Aﬀections, becauſe Wiſhes and Aﬀections are entirely 
our own ; yet in their Actions and Deportment the Caſe is 
otherwiſe ; theſe are whar others have ſome Right and In- 
tereſt in ; and therefore, ſo far as relares ro Converſation, 
theſe ought to be exrended to all Parries 'in Common. 
There is a Title antecedent ro all theſe accidental 
Differences and Diviſions, which they cannor diſannul ; and 
therefore we are bound to be offenſive, injurious, rude and 
unconverſable ro none ; bur ro do Offices of Kindneſs; and 
Courrteſie, and common Humanity ro every Body, notwith=- 
ſtanding any Contrariety of Intereſts and Opinions. And 
thus far ar leaſt all ſhould agree, ro lament, and, as much as 
in them lies, ro heal the publick Breaches and Misforrunes. 
Such Perſons ſecure themſelves from all rhe Inconveniences 
mentioned before ; they create no new Enemies, and they 


' Joſe none of their old Friends, Theſe are Perſons ofa Tem- 


per fir ro be employed as Mediators, and the moft likely of 
any to ſucceed in bringing Matters to a fair and amicable 


"Compoſition ; which Thoſe who endeavour, do yer berrer, 


and are more ſerviceable, rhan They who content them- 
ſelves with Expreſſions of Courtefie and common Friend- 
ſhip, ro Men of all Parties indifferently. So then ; Ir ap= 
pears upon the whole Matter, that there may be Four ſorts 
of Perſons, who are nor actually engag'd in any Party ; 


.Two of which are Blameable, and rhete are the Neurters 


or Indifferent, and 'the Veering or Unfteady ; rhe orher 


\'Ewo are uſeful and commendable ; and Theſe are the 


Converſable or Courteous ro All withour Diſtinction ; 
and the Mediators in Order'to Agreement 3 Burt ftill in each 
of theſe Kinds, One exceeds rhe other ; the Inconſtant Man 
exceeds in Blame above the Neurer ; and the Mediator in 
Merir and Commendation above the Common Friend. Of 
thoſe rhart declare and, act openly, there are likewiſe Two 


lorts, with the fame Differences, the Eager and Violent, and 


the Moderate and Well-Temper'd. 


Ii '7e SECT: 
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Of Private Differences and Diſorders. 


IE may- very reaſonably be expected, that I ſhould not dif- 
' mils this Head of Prudence, wirhour ſpeaking to one very 
frequent Difficulty more ; , which is, How Men ought ro 
behave themſelves in the Quarrels or Miſunderſtandings of 
private Perſons, and particular Families. And here One is 
ro confider both whar is moſt convenient for his own Aﬀairs, 
and what can in. reaſon be expected from him. If the 
Perſons thus at, Enmiry be ſuch as have no indiſpenſable 


Tie upon him, he may very fairly keep in with them both ; 


and tho' perhaps he cannot love, or approve of both alike, 
yer. he may, and will do well, ro be obliging and kind to 
borh, and give juſt Offence to neither. Ir is great Impru- 
dence in theſe. Caſes, ro engage fo far with One Side, thar 
they ſhall expect ro have us entirely to ' themſelves, arid 
think us bound in Honour and Friendſhip, .ro eſpouſe all 


their Intereſts, and make all their Reſentments our own : FF 
And therefore the better way will be ro keep upon the Re=- 7j-" 
ſerve ; to be content wuth a moderare Share of their Favout 
and good Graces. To fay nothing in their Company tend- 
ing to the Matter in controverſie ; bur. to ralk alrogerher of 7} * 
indifferent "Things ; or at leaſt ſuch as we perſonally know =} _ 
to be rrue, or are otherwiſe very well affur'd of : If we * 
rouch upon the Diſpute, ro ſay what may be for the Service -} 

of both, and may tend to their reconciliation, and better F- 
Underſtanding. Bur by no means ſubmitting to that vile pra-"" 2 


Ctice of reporting idle Stories, or groundleis Surmifes ; or - + 


aggravating things that have ſome Foundation ; or currying # "T 


Favour by diſcommending or railing at the Adverſary of | 
Him with whom we converſe. For Matters here ought Þ 
to be carry'd with ſuch an even Hand, that nothing ſtoult* : 
paſs in Company with the one, which we would nor ſpeak," * 
if the other were by ; nay, that nothing ſhould be ſaid ro 
the one, which we would nor fay to the other in his Torn © 
roo; allowing only for ſome little Alterations. in the Forms 
and Manner of our Addreſs ; which the different Circum- ""2F . 
tend ro with them, or ſome other accidental Confideration, 3 2 
-Fottign, ro the Subject of the Quarrel ir ſelf, may render 
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ſtances of the Perſons, or the Relation or Authoriry we pre- 


ſeaſonable, and ſeem ro require from us. 
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Juſtice, the Second Cardinal Virtue. 
CHAP. V. 
Off Fuftice in General. 


ver of Righr belongs ro him ; paying firſt ro himſelf his #%a: #t i. 
: Own Duty, and then to others Theirs. And, according 
"HY to this Definirion, it comprehends all manner of Duties and 
Y Offices, which each particular Perſan can be any way ob- 
-ligd to. Now theſe, as I hinted before, are of Two ſorts, 
JF - according tro the Objects of them, which are Two : The 
_"F Eirft reeminare in a Man's own Perſon ; the Second in other 
HF People : All which in their utmoſt Larirude fall within the 


] U.STICE conſiſts in rendring to! every one whatſoes T- 


$8 


3 compaſs of thar moſt extenſive Command, which hath ex- 

= preſsd the Subſtance and Summ of all Juſtice, in thoſe very 

- few, bur ſignificant Words, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as 

| thyſelf. For here ir is very obſervable, that the Duty ro 

- others is put in the Second place ; that rhe Love and Duty 

we owe to our ſelves is laid as the Ground-work upon which 

' -Y tar ro our Neighbour is ſuperſtructed, and rhe Model- by 

* 2F which it is to be proportion'd. For, as the old Hebrews, 

" $ and nor They only, but all che World uſe to ſay, Charity 

” Y. begins at home. 

* 7 The Beginning then, and Foundartion of all Juſtice, is ro , 

| be ſought for within our ſelves; and the moſt Ancient and þ,;,,;+; 

” Fundamental Right of all others, is that Dominion, which ,,4 Origi- 

[- |} Reaſon hath over the Senſual part of us. A Man muſtbe y2} 5uftice. 
) 
, 
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able ro command and govern hunſelf, before he can be quali- 
fy'd ro exerciſethis Authoricy,-in demanding Subjection from 
FF others, And this Government of one's Self conſiſts in re- 
3 # ferving to:Reaſon the Power of bearing Sway, and keeping 
2F_ *he Appertites under ; reducing and reſtraining them ro theic 
- ÞF on Meaſures and Degrees, and bowing their ſtubbora 
» F Necks, till rhey become flexible, and obediens ro Diſci- 
r 4 Ppline. The preſerving our Souls in this Order and Poſture, 
- 27 3 what we may call, TOR__ Or:ginal, and ——_— 
12 ice, 
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; like the firſt Sketches of a Night-piece ; but they are ſuck. Þ. 


Of Wiſdom. Book lh | 
ftice, the moſt genuine, the brighteſt, and infinitely moſt | 
beautiful, of any thing that goes by that Name. This So- 
vereignty and Dominion of the Rational, over that ſetifual 
and brutiſh parr of the Soul, which is the Source of all our 
Pafſions, an by Thetn of all our Troubles and Diſorders, 
hath been by ſome Authors nor unfitly refembl'd ro a Ri- 
der managing his Horſe ; keeping himlelf firm in the Saddle, 
and the Rein conſtantly in his Hand ; by which he rules and 
turns the Beaſt under him ar pleaſure. 

To give an exact and nice Account of that Juſtice, which | 
goes abroad, and is exercisd in our Dealings with other 
People, it is neceſſary to obſerve firſt of all, that there are 
two ſorts "of ir. The One Natural, Univerſal, Generous, ' Þ- 
and Brave, Rational and Philoſophical ; the Other in a great }* 
degree Artificial, Particular, Poſitive, and Political ; contri= "oF . 
ved and cramp'd up, according as the Exigencies of particus | 
lar Countries and Conftiturions would allow it a larger, or } 
have confin'd ir to a narrower Compaſs. The Former of 
theſe is much the more regular and uniform, more firm and 
inflexible, clearer and fairer of the Two : Bur alas! it is ©! 
antiquared and obſolete, capable of doing very little Service =: 


for 
** 


ro the World, as it now ſtands. This occafſion'd thar Come "Þ 
plaint, * That the Subſtance and expreſs Image of true Right | 
and Fuſtice was long ſince fled and gone ; and all we live by 
ow, % only ſome faint Shadows, and imperfet Copnes of that 
Original Repreſentation,taken from the Life it ſelf. Thele are”: 


- 


OA 


Te 


as Mankind muſt be contented with, fince, tho' the Darkneſs 
of rheir Condition need a ſtronger Light, yet their preſent.” 
Infirmities cannor bear any thing ſo exquiſitely bright. This} 
is what they fay of Polycletus's Rule, Inflexible, Unalteras #- 
ble. The other is more ſlack, and. limber, and pliable ; it 
comes to, and accommodates it ſelf ro the Neceffities and F 
the Weaknefſes of Mankind, nay of the generaliry ; and. * 
That to be ſure is the worſt and moſt ignorant parr. This 

is a Leaden and a Lesb:an Rule, a Noſe of Wax, that bends 
into any Form, and may be wrought into any Figure.; and -! 
indeed is bow'd and chang'd perpetually, according to the 
different Exigencies and Circumſtances of Time, and Place, 
and Perſon ; the Poſture of Afﬀairs, and the variety of Ac* 
cidents. This in caſe of necefliry and convenience diſpenſes 
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* Veri Juris germanzque Juſtitiz ſolidam & expreſſam effigiem } 
nullam tenemus ; umbris & imagimibus utimur. 


with 
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with, allows, nay approves of ſeveral things, which the 
other will not ſo much as connive ar, bur muſt abſolutely 
condemn, and cannot admit upon any Conſideration what- 
foever. ' This eſtabliſhes ſome Vices, and gives them not on- 
ly. the Countenance, bur ſomerimes the Sanction of a Law; 
and rejects ſeveral Actions in themſelves Innocent and Good, 
as unlawful and not to be practis'd. Natural Juftice looks 
only art the Reaſon, the Equiry, the Virtue, the Decency 
and Fitneſs of the thing : Bur Pofirive and Political Juſtice 


- proceeds upon other ſort of Conſiderations ; it hath a great, 


I:might almoſt ſay, principal Regard, ro the. Advantage, 
the Convenience ; ar leaſt irs main Aim and Buſineſs 1s to 


reconcile theſe rwo, and make Profit and Probiry go Hand 


in Hand, and ſo mutually promore and affift each other. 


a by Since” therefore This is rhe only kind, which-rhe World is 


- : D manag'd by, and the Deſign of the preſent Treariſe-is to 


we ; OQ-4 * 
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| ons, is firſt of all Twofold, with regard ro the Rules an : 
: Meaſures of ir. The One is what we call Legal Juſtice, 
- 'becaule it is bound up by the Terngs and Lerrer of the Law ; 
4 and rhis is that Rule which Magiſtrares and Judges are ob- 
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reform Men's Manners, and to better them in ſuch Points 
as' are practicable, we-will confine our ſelves wholly ro this 
Latter forc. For it muſt needs be ro very little purpoſe to in- 
Gſt upon the Former ; of which there is nothing now bur the 
Idea and bare Specularion lefr. 

Now this Juſtice at preſent in common uſe, and that 
which is efteem'd the Judge and Srandard of Human Acti- 


liged ro determine, and proceed by. If any Injury be, as 
there often 1s grear Injury done or ſuffer'd by ſuch Deciſfi- 
ons, They who paſs the Sentence are in no degree account- 
able for ir; becauſe their Buſineſs is nor ro make rhe Law, 
bur ro be govern'd by, and act according to the Law ; 
and ſo there is no help, bur they muſt rake it, as ir lies be- 


'- fore them. The Other is term'd Equitable Fuſtice ; and this 


hath a larger Range allow'd it ; ir is nor ferrer'd up to Words 
and Syllables, bur hath a Liberty lefr ro conſider the pre- 
ſent I the Circumſtances of the Perſon, rhe Hard- 
ſhips of his Caſe ; and ſo can adminiſter Relief, and derer- 
mine the Point in Diſpure, in a Larirude, not only beyond, 
bur ſometimes even above and contrary to the Letrer of 
the Law. Or indeed, to ſpeak more properly, This Equity 
over-rules and manages the Law ro - rhe beſt Advantage, 
and directs ir ſo, as to anſwer its proper End, by making 


che Execution of the Law agreeable ro the Intention, and 
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the Reaſons of Enactingof ir. Upon his account «1s, thata | 
Wiſe Man faid very truly, That Laws and Juſtice were nor 
ſufficient .of -chemfelves, unleſs they fell -into good Hands, 
and were juſtly and skilfally mangg'd ; that is, unleſs their 
Sentence proceed upon equitable ConGiderations. And this 
larger and freer -way of Proceeding is the peculiar Province 
of the Supreme Judge ; the Prince in Perſon, or thoſe, who 
in the Conſtruction -and Practice of the Law, are com» 
miffion'd by him for this purpoſe, and ſo equivalent in all 
they do to his own doing it. For his Authority is prefent; 
tho' his Perſon be nor; and this 4s the more effedtual, more 
powerful Preſence of the Two. 

Again, if we deſcend ro confider this Juſtice more parti» _ 
cularly, there will another Diviſion offer ir ſelf to us, with * 
regard to the different Methods of Proceeding. One-:of |} 
which 1s call'd Commutative Fuſtice, becauſe ir confiſts in | ' 
buying and felling, bargaining, and all manner of Come 
merce ; for the ſeveral kinds of This are reduc'd' ro that © 
one .general Practice, of trucking and bartering one thing 
for another. And this is the Juftice in exerciſe among pr» -- 
vate Men ; the Rule whereof is Arithmerical Proportions 
for our Care is to make what we give and whar we 're- Þ} 
ceive in exchange, of equal value. The other is Diſtribis | 
ezve Fuſtice ; and this is adminiſtred by the Publick, in Re» ' -F- 
wards and Puniſhments : The Rule-whereof .is Geometrical 
Proportion ; wherein an,gxat and nice Equivalent .is net” *J 
aim d ar, nor juſt the Merir- and Quality of the Fact, and ==} 
nothing elſe attended ro ; bur ſeveral other Conſiderations ©. 
raken in : And the laſt Reſult of the whole Debare is 7 
this, Whar, upon a fair Computation of all Circumiftances* '} | 
pur together, is reaſonable and firring for the One to give, or * 
to award ; and for the Other to receive, or to ſuffer. 

Now this Juſtice at preſent in common ule, when -it:comes 

. to be cloſely and critically examin'd, wilbbe found toi'þe nq + 
ſuch rhing, as ſtrict and perfect Juſtice. -For the Truth is, 

as I ſaid before, Human Nature is not capable of fuch 

a thing ; ir is too refin'd for our -groſs Condition, and we 
cannor- bear this, 'or any other thing in its abſtracted Excel= F 
lence or Purity.. In all practicable Juſtice there is a Mixture 

of Injuftice, Favour, and Rigour ; Too:much and roo-linde; }F 
rheſe, like the Allay in our-Coin, -are -properly call'd the F 
Remedy; for ſuch indeed they are -ro-the corrupt and dege» 2! 
nerate State of Mankind. There is no -ſuch thing as - pure 
and true Standard-current among us.; that exact Mediocri, 
whic 


Po 
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which we can only form, and truly now -can ſcarce form 
3n our Imaginations. Hence proceed thoſe Maxims of the 
Ancients, That he who defigns ro do Juſtice in the Groſs, 
wyl find himſelf under an unavoidable Neceflity ro be un- 
Juſt irt the Retail ; for no general Rule can be conſtantly ob- 
ſery'd, bur ſome particular Perſons and Caſes will find them- 
ſelves aggriev'd by ir. And He, that will be juſt in great 
and important Occafions, muſt ſomerimes be unjuſt in thoſe 
of leſs Conſequence. Thele are Difficulties ſo well known, 
fo generally felr and confeft, that in Matters of Commerce 
and Commutative Fuſtice, ſome Lawgivers heretofore were 
forc'd, in order to the bringing the Buſineſs of Trade under 
ſome Rule, and reſtraining the Exorbitancies of ir ſome- 
where, to give leave for Men tro cheat to ſome certain De- 
gree, ( as for inſtance, Not ro exceed half of whar the 

ommodity was really worrh,) withour being liable ro the 


Law. And this they were forc'd ro connive ar, becauſe they 


cou'd fix it no better. Again, In the Caſe of Diſtributive 
Fuftice, How many innocent Perſons are. clapp'd up? How 
many guilty acquitted and releas'd ? And all rhis withour 


+ any Corruption or Faulr of the Judges ? And ro how much 


greater a Summ would this Account (well, if ro unjuſt Con- 
demnations and Acquittals, we ſhould add rhe Excefſes and 


FN Defects in Puniſhments;, how much more or leſs hath been 
awarded, than the Sufferer really deſerved 2 For "This is al- 


moſt the conſtant daily Failure, even where Juſtice is ad- 
miniſtred wirh the cleaneſt Hands, and moit unblemith'd 
Integrity of Hearr. Juſtice indeed perplexes and hinders 
it ſelf; and the greateſt and moſt acure Underſtanding cannor 


> poverroe into the bottom of Things. To ſee, and make 


rovifion againſt all Inconveniences, requires Abilities and 
Providence more than Human. | 

Bur, that we may not be thought ro complain withour 
cauſe, and ſhelrer our ſelves in Generals, I will now give 
an Inftance, and that a very conſiderable gne, wherein O:- 
ſtributive Fuſtice ſeems to me to fall exceeding ſhorr : And 
that is, In inflicting Puniſhments when Men do amiſs, bur 
not providing any Rewards to diſtinguiſh thoſe that do well ; 
and rhar roo, notwithſtanding the diſpenſing of theſe wo, 
are the two great Branches, and, as ir were, the two Hands 
of Juſtice; and yer, as This is commonly exercis'd in 
Courrs of Judicature, Juſtice is maim'd, and cripled, and in- 
clines alrogether to the puniſhing ſide. The greateſt Favour 
we can hope to receive trom this lame Goddels, is Indemni- 
oe ry, 
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ty, and a Manifeſtatipn of our own. Innocence:: And this 
alaſs ! is Short Commons; a poor Allowance for thoſe to 
ſubſiſt upon, who have ſignaliz'd rhemſelves by eminent and 
difficulr Virtues. Bur This, as bad- as it 1s, is not the 
worſt of the Martter ; for I will put you anorher Caſe thax 
happens every Day. You ſhall be inform'd againtt, impri- 
ſon'd, indicted wrongfully, and under theſe Calumnies ſuf- 
fer exceedingly, in your Perſon, your Purſe, your Reputati- 
on ; you are broughr ro Tryal, and acquitted ; This you 
will ſay 'makes ſome, tho' but fome Amends neither, to your 
Credit: Your Innacence is proclaim'd to all the World : 
And whar now ts the Fruit of all this Suffering and Ex- 
pence ? Why you eſcape the Severity. of rhe Law : A good- 
ly Satisfaction indeed ! a Man is nor puniſh'd that never de- 


ſerv'd ir. Bur where is the Reparation for all rhe Trouble ' 


and Charge you have been ar? for This will ſtick by you, 
and can never be wip'd off, rho' the Suſpicion, and Scan- 
dal, and all the Dirrt that a falſe Accuſer beſparrer'd you 
with, may. The Plantiff or Informer in the mean while, 
if he can Kar bring the leaft Colour of probabiliry for whar 


he depos'd againſt youu, comes off clear; and a yery eafie 


thing it is, to make any thing look fo ſuſpicious, as ſhall 


fuffice ro prevent the recovering of Damages upon him : >? 
So very niggardly, ſo ſhamefully miſerable is Juſtice in the *F 
Matter of Rewards, and gratifying Men for having de- .*: 
ſerv'd well ; and ſo entirely addicted ro Puniſhment. In- 


ſomuch, thar now the Word is brought to fignifie That by 


way of Eminence, and doing Juſtice, or being obnoxious ra 
Juſtice, is conſtantly underſtood in the rigorous Senſe, as if A. 
Juſtice had nothing elſe ro do, bur ro ſcourge, and rake 
Men off. And any Man, whoſe Diſpoſition is litigious, and 
his Malice and Conſcience wicked enough to pur him up- © 


on ir, may very ealily give his Neighbours a great deal of 


Trouble and Charge; and withouc any danger ro hims - q 
ſelf, run them into ſuch' Difficulties, as will not be poflible | 


ro ger quir of again, withour conſiderable Derriment and 
Diſquier. FE 

Mow if we would conſider Juſtice,as ro the ſeveral parts of 
our Duty, and the Objects in which they terminate ; rheſe 


are principally Three. For every Man is, by virtue of his - 


Nature and Condition, a Debror to God, ro Himſelf, and 
ro his Neighbour : So that One of his Creditors is above 
him ; Another is upon the level with him; and the Third is 


Creditor and Debror both in one Perſon. The —_ - 1 q 
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God is bur another Phraſe for Piety and Religion ; ſo- that 
this Head of Juſtice hath been largely infiſted upon already, 
in the Second Parr of this Treatiſe. And rherefore, with- 
out troubling the Reader any more upon rhar Subject, I ſhall 
berake my ſelf ro the other Two yer behind ; the Duty ro 
our Selves, and Thar to our Neighbour. 


CH AP. VL 
Of Tuſtice, as That regards a Man's Duty to Himſelf. 


TJ Hs indeed is ſcatter'd throughout this whole Work, and 


every Chaprer is full of ir. For whar elſe is the De- 
fign of the Firſt Book, which attemprsro bring Men through» 
ly acquainred with Themſelves, and the Condition of Hu- 
man Life ? Whar elſe does the Second drive ar in teaching 
Men Wiſdom, and laying down general Rules for their at- _ 
raining to it? Whar, Laſtly, makes up this Third Book; 
bur eſpecially that parr of it which treats of Fortitude and 
Temperance, which are both of them Virtues, that have a 


- more direct tendency, and immediate Kelation to this Mat- 


ter ? So rhar any thing induſtriouſly apply'd ro this 'Topick 


. In particular, mighr perhaps be well enough ſpard. Bur 


however, I will here lay down ſome Directions, and give 
the Martrer an expreſs and ſolemn Conſideration, in the moſt 
compendious Method thar conveniently I can. 

1. The Firſt Advice I ſhall give upon this Occaſion, 


. and that which in truth is rhe Foundarion of all the reſt, 


is, That Men would berhink themſelves, and rake up a 


; Reſolution not ro live Extempore, and at Random, from 
Hand ro Mouth, and without any Reflection of what they 


are, what will become of rhem, and why they are here ; 
and yer, as extravagant as all rhis may ſeem ar firſt hear- 
ing, the greateſt parr of Mankind by far are guilty of ir. 
'They. fool away their Time, and never live in good earneft ; 
bur paſs Day after Day, without one ſerious Thought, or 
rroubling themſelves ro look art all before them. "They have 
no Reliſh, no Enjoyment of Life ; nor make any orher uſe 
of it, bar only to employ it in unneceſſary Trifles, and 


A Things by the by. Their mighty Projects, and bufie Cares 


are rather a Hindrance and Perplexity, than any Further- 


ance to the great Ends of Living : Such Men 'do my 
rhing 
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and hung upan-their Haapds.: Others are taken up in uſeleſs 7 1 
Specularions, fanciful Notions, pretty Inveations : Others TT 


all theſe : But amidſt this vait Variety of - Follies, few or 7 | 
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ny guilry of. For certainly every Man owes thus much 3 | 
ro : - 


10 husband ir thriftily, and improve it ro the utmoſt of our b 
Power ; that we-may be found faithful in our Seevard ep, ; 
and 7 
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le '} and gain by- rhe Thereafe. This is our Grear Concern ; 
'3 | All the rreft are Toys and Geugaws in -compariſon ; incons 
Yy fiderable,' and very fuperficial Advantages. I cannor deny 
Ne indeed, but ſome thete 'are, who beſtow rome Thought'of 


'5 {| this kind, and d' to ſer about ir with marvellous Ap- 
at | plication © Bur rhen this Thoughrfulneſs' comes roo late, 'and 
b ayogs ro live when they. are juſt going to die. Like 
*» Þ} - fooliſh Chapmen,: who pur off rheir Bargains cill rhe-Shops 
y «re-:ſhur, and then" complain of an if "Marker. Whar,” ſay 
= |. they, ſhall I never ger an bn are? of "retreating from 
s the World, and hving to ſome Purpoſe? Alas ! * How -un- 
5 Jeafonable » it ro begin to live, when we can live no longer ! 
* {| w#hat ftrange Infatuation makes wu thus forger, that we are Myr 
* | #1! While we put off to a farther Day,and mend to take 'up 
= Hereafter ; that very Life which ſhould 'have 'been employ. d, 


S | tf and gone. So good reaſon had all rhe Wiſe Men'of Old 
S {F to call upon us ſo often ard fo loudly, ro: make the 'beſt of 
1” Y our Time, and loſe no'Qpportuniries ; ſo juſt is That Warn- 
1 F ing, Thar of all rhe Neceflaries of 'Life, Time is the great- 
r F cit, the moſt indifpenſable ; whar they who 'waor, a 2re | 
© 7 hoe al of, 'undo thertiſelves ro all Intents and Purpo 
' _F - Therſhorrneſs of Life, and- the length of Arr, is not more 
3 & prpperly apply'd ro the Study of Phyſick, and the Arr of 
' 1 Healing, than it is ro rhe Arr of Living. For this is an Ar 
*=F t00, and ſuch as cannor be maſter'd withour long Study, and 
| map Application of Mind. This -is the rrue, rhe only Wiſ- 
F- dom; and therefore this, preſent Direction 3s the firſt and moſt 
x nccing 3 thofe rhar tollow are but ſo many Deductions 
"23 from, and Helps ro ir. 

b. 2. The'Nexr is, That we would learn to dwell alone ;to 

'Y be eafie when by our ſelves ; and, if Occafion ſo require, 

"8 well content ro be deprived of the Company, and Comfory 


of all rhe World. Ir 'is an extraordinary Atrainment, to 
know 'how ro enjoy 'one's telf ; and a Virtue as well as 
Advantage ro rake Satisfa&tion and perfec&t.Contenr in;thar 
_ Enjoyment. 'Lerus therefore ſer abour ir in good Earneſt, an 
never reft ''rill we have gain'd this Poinr upon our ſelves ; 
"The conquering all our 'Fondnefſes, and uneaſfie Hanker- 
ings after the Converſation of others, and the raking De- 
3 Hght in converſing with our own Souls ; That ſo our Con- 
23 tentment may depend - upon our ſelves alone, and not upon 


————_—————— I, 


__— 


' *:Quam ſerum eſt incipere vivere, cum deſinendum eft ! quam 
Ptultamorralitatis oblivio! Dum differtur.vies tranfeurrir. 


other 


, 
my 


other People, nor upon any thing withour us.. Bur, rhongh 
we ſhould nor ſeek Converſation as our Happineſs, and what 


we cannot want ; yet muſt nor this Self-ſarisfaction degenes . 


rate./into- a cynical Morofeneſs, or a proud affected Solicis 


rude. Ir is a; Fault to - refuſe, or to..diſdain the Company - 


» t 4 


of our Friends ; This is what we ,ought "nor only to -acy 


cept, bur. to be glad of, and, good Humoured in ; allowing 
and: pradtifing all. thoſe Diverſions, which pleaſant Diſcourle, 
and innocent Mirth -are able to Five us. . My Meaning.is} 
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only, ro keep. Men from being Slaves.,ro thoſe: Diverſions, 
ms unable ro reliſh any Pleaſure withour them ; and: fi 


are a great part of the World, almoſt quite loft, and ſadly: 
ro ſeek, whar to do with themſelves, when they are along,” 
Now every Man ought: to be ſufficiently provided ar Home”: 
for his, own Enterrainment ; and he is very. poorly ſups: 
lied, who cannot ſubſiſt upon his private - Stock for one® 
Day at .leaft. But the Man, who hath broughr himſelf 19 
;fdo-ſo.eyery Day, and. needs be behqlding ro. no body op. 
his Suftenance. and Sarisfaction of. this, kind, is ſure 10. he: 
always Happy, always pleasd, *Tis:true ; In:the midſt af 
all.chis, he ought to be Civil and Complaiſant, ;; to, pup. 
© Wn 


on an Air of Gaiery, or | Buſineſs, comply with the Cor 
ny, and do as they do ; ſubmir.to rhe Neceflity of A 
Pier and follow when thar calls ; in a Word, it will he ] 


Prudence to accommodate his Temper and Behaviour. 9% 
any "Thing that may happen ; but howſoever thoſe: Config? 


derations may alter his outward Appearance, and . oblige 
Him ro make different Figures in the Eye of the World; 


ro put on all Humours, and ſhift his Manner, as oft as 47 © 
Scene changes ; yer {till at Home, and within -himſelf. he * 
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muſt be always the ſame. This is the Effect of Meditay 7 
tion, and ſerious Thought, which is indeed the Food, the 


Life, the Efſence of the Soul. And ir is a remarkable In- 7 
ftance, how kind Nature hath been to us, that what we” 
thus Jive upon, is the moſt frequent, the moſt laſting, the 
moft eafie and natural Employment of our Souls ; for 


"Thought is always with us, and moſt rruly our own. 


_ Bur, though all Men's Minds are employed, yer is not-- 
the. warn 03 rem ealie to all alike ; nor the Matter they 
oyed. upon, the ſame. In ſome, this Enterrainment -} 


are emp 


oi 


of themſelves is mere Impotence and Childiſhneſs ; the Dor *! 
ſings of Idleneſs and Sloth, the want of Bufineſs, and mere- }' 
Iy the Effect of having nothing elſe ro do : Bur Grear Souls : 


make it their Choice, they court and cover the Opportuni- |! 
| ries 


[a 


Hies'for it, look” upon ir as. their main Buſineſs, and moſt 
" 3mproving/\Srudy. : And therefore they ply -it cloſe - with 
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their urmoſt Application, and Intenſenefs of Thoughc ; their 


Faculties are all at-Work, and, as was ſaid of Scipio, they 


are inever leſs alone, than when they are by themſelves ; 
never- more full of - Buſineſs than when retreated from the 
World, and ſequeſtred from all that Men commonly . call 


ſuch. This, ſo far; as Humane Narure can aſpire to ;the 


Reſemblance of fo bright an Excellence, is to imitate Al- 
mighty God; for- He lives, and feeds upon the Eternal Re- 
flections of his own Mind ; And- Ariſtotle guefſed right, - 
when he laid down this conſtant Employment, as the Foun- - 
dation of the Happineſs, both of the Divine and Humane 


F Nature. For Self-ſufficiency, and Self-ſarisfaction, are bur 
JF . other Words for Happineſs ; and Theſe are never to be had, 
Y never to be taſted, bur by learning ro employ, and to:en- 


tertain our ſelves well with our own Thoughts. 

3. Bur then in order hereunto great ' regard muſt be 
had to the Choice of fir Subjects for the Mind ro dwell 
upon. -For ſome People make fo very ill Uſe of this ſo- 
lirary Retreat into themſelves, that rhey are their own 


I worſt Temprers, and Company is their beſt Preſervation, 
23 - To the Intent therefore, that this Meditation -may be: an 
3 ' Employment indeed, and this Enterrainment delightful ; like 
3 _ His whoſe Image our Souls are, we muſt rake Care nor 


to trifle away our Time in vain Thoughts, and much more 
ſtill, not ro miſpend ir in Vice. The Firſt is ſure to do us 
no manner of Good, the Second a great deal of Harm. 
Some grave ſevere Study, ſome uſeful profound: Knowledge, 
ſome Contrivance -/how ro improve and exalt our Minds, 
and make our ſelves better Men, ſhould be our great Em- 
ployment and Concern. God hath given us Reaſon and 
Comprehenſion ; and a large Poſſeflion, a Rich Soil it is ; 
bur the manuring, and cultivating, and making it fruitful is 
our Duty ; the principal Task incumbent upon every Man 
what the Laws of Nature and Religion have covenanrted for ; 
and what each of us' muſt expect to give an Account of. 
Ir highly concerns us therefore to be ſerious and vigilant, to 
look narrowly into our ſelves ; and ſee how Matrers ſtand 
with us ; to call in our Cares and Endeavours unprofirably 
ſpent abroad, and try to turn theſe ro berter Account, by 
laying them our upon Buſineſs more Important at Home. 
And when, upon Examination, we find, ( as find we ſhall ) 
that many things ate our of Courſe, and go .much ap ro 5 
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Some through the- Corfiiption of Vice ;, Orhers from ſome 
defet in Narure ; 4 Third by Reaſon of. the Infetion we', 
have taken from It wag Wd ; 2 Fonrth'opon the Account | 
of fome- Accident thar diforders and confounds us ; wheri, | 

I fay, we fhall rhys perceive our ſeveral Failings, and the 

\ true Cauſes of them diftintly ; our next Endeavour muſt | 
be, ro go conſiderarely ro' work ; corteQting what was our 
of Otder, providing againſt the like Inconveniences, and 
curring off the Occaſions thar drew us into Danger, for 
the rime ro come. A Man is by all means bound to bring 
himſelf ro Reaſon, and though the Oppoſition made by © 
unruly. Apperites, and vicious Habirs may be very great, _ 
and rhe D Miculries very diſcouraging, yer Reformation is a . 
Work that muſt be done. And therefore a Man ought ro ;: 
ſer about ir with Reſolution ; ro bow the ſtubborn Neck # 
of his Paffions, whatever ir coft him ; and nor ler all run ro ® 
ruine, and loſe himfelf by Cowardice, or Sloth, or a dif 
dainfal, unthinking Careleffneſs. = 
4. And indced thove all things a Man ſhonld-beware of 4 


pgifh, fantring Way of Life ; for To do Nothing, is 'ts:*: 
as Fl. the Soul ' gathers Ruſt by lying Idle and ”" of + 
Uſe ;.and/ the Way to preſerve our Minds as well as ont 
Bodies in Health and Strength, is ro keep them in Breath 
by conſtant Exerciſe, and Employment. And here too, the: 
Preſcription holds, rhar the Exerciſe ſhould nor. be roo vies 
fent, and laborious. There is no Occaſion for a conſtant 
Intenſeneſs of Thoughr.; bur ir ought ro be wholeſome ** 
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and fir for rhem ; that our Thoughrs ſhould be Serious and; h 
Grave, Virtuous and Becoming. And if there be not enough} 5 


of rhis' kind laid ready to our Hands, we ought rather ro} 5; 
car our Work for our ſelves, than not be doing art alk”: 
And thus we may conſult our own Genius ; and form ſack } '« 

igns as may give us Pleaſure and Entertainment, as welf } . , 
as find us Bufineſs ; we may read good Books ; confer with } $ 
good Men-; and eafily contrive to ay out our Time fo re- | 
gularly, and in Merhod ; as never to be in a Hurry, nevet .: 

\ _ At'a Lofs what to do next, or how to diſpoſe of onr ſelves _ 
to very :good Advantage. a 

'  $. Another good Direction will be, To manage all Oc- 4 
enrrences ſo prudently, rthar all char offers, all thar is done, 

ll or ſaid may rurn to Account ; To learn ſomewhar fron Þ - 

4 evety Company we come into, from every Action and'Acs } 

1 ciderit to. rake ſome warning, lay down ſome Rule, make J © 

fotne Application, ant bring the Marrer home ro TRY - 

and 7 


1 Chap.6: Of Juſtice; as it regards One's Self. 

7 For all the Artemprs of 'this Kitid grow nauſeous and ofs 
| fenſive, if we ſuffet theth ofice to be cortupred with Noiſe, 
and Vanity, and Aﬀectarion. | fer] 

ſt 


fefifible, that as' a Man hath Three things: to rake cars 
of, as either Efſenrial Parrs of, 6r neceflary Appendages to 
his Perſon ; fo the Duty, which every- ohe is obliged. x6 
himſelf in, is the regulatirig and wiſe Management of his 
Mirid, his Body, and his Goods. As for the Mind, (which 
4 is the Firſt and ey and for the Ufe and Benefis 
». | whereof thoſe general Rules already laid down, are after 
1 | a mote peculiar matiner calculated) All ir's Operations, we 
7 BOW, may be reduced to theſe Two, Copgiration, and Vas 
© EY licion - conſequently the Two-greart Faculties robe culrivas 
IJ td are the Underſtanding and the Will ; and rhe Fruirs t6 
"*F be ceaped from our Care and Pains, the Ornaments and 
' Excellencies of the Soul are, Knowledge and Virtue. As & 
the former of theſe, rhe Underſtanding ; there are Two V- 
cious Extremes, and in fome Senſe indeed Conttaries ro each 
ther, from which we ſhould uſe all poſſible Care ro pre» 
{erve it untainred. The Firft of theſe is Folly ; by which 
IJ 1 underſtand all forts of Vanity, etnpry and infignificane 
I Imaginations, gy niger and Trifles, ſuch as are' excyfable 
only in Children, but unworthy the'Character, and far be- 
neath the Dignity of a Man ; For This Noble Creature 
was not made to play the Fool ; * Jeſt and Sport may be his 
Recreation, bur he 1s qualify'd and defign'd for Greater Things. 
Seriouſneſs and ſevere Thought are his Buſineſs, and Mat- 
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" 'ters of Weighr and Importance expected from him. In rhe 


other part of my Diviſion, I likewiſe include all fanraſtt= 
J cal, atffurd, and extravagant Opinions ; vulgar Errours, 
”J and unreaſonable Prejudices: For as Vanity debaſes the 

Soul, damps it's Vigour, adulterates and baſtardiſes its ge 

nuine Grearnels ; {A Prepofſeflion and raſh Miftakes, pot- 

lute and diſtonour, and leave an Eternal Blemiſh upon it. 
1 We muft therefore feed arid cheriſh this Noble Crearure, 
24 With Entertainment ſuitable ro irs gerierous Apperire and 
-3 Nature ; thar is, with ſerious, ſubſtanrial Srudies, ſuch as 
3 may be ſerviceable, and turn to fomie Account ; we muſt 
*J © tinCture and ſoak ir well (if T may fo fay) in Sound, agteea- 
24 ble Notions, ſuch as are conformable ro rhe DiRtares of 


©  Nonad jocum & laſam genitus, {cd ad ſeveritateny potins. 
= | pure 
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| atd all this in a way ſo filent, that no body ſhall perceive'ir-/ 


6. But ro be a licrle more particular. We cannor but be 
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its. Concluſions rrue, irs Motions orderly, and its Diſpoſi- 


of his Mind, which are agreeable -ro Nature and Reaſon 5. 
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pure Narure, and right Reaſon ; and our Care ſhould be 
not ſo much to exalr, and refine, and fly it high, ro render 
ir Vigorous and Strong, Acute .and Nice ; as to regulate 
and merhodize it, thar all irs Reaſonings may be ftanch ; 


rions virtuous : For the doing Things Perrtinently and Proper- 

ly. in due Method, and Time, and Meaſure, is the Effect of 
Witdom, and that which makes the Soul and it's Attainments 

truly valuable. And here again great Care muſt be taken 

to keep our ſelves from Pertnels and Self-conceir, Pofiriveneſs 
and Preſumprion ; all which are Vices exceeding common 
among Men of acure Parts, and a lively ſtrong Mind. Ir 
would be: much wiſer ro pur a er ia ia our- Forward- 
neſs ; ro proceed flowly and deliberately ; ro be content. ; 
to live in Doube, and ſuſpend our Judgment, and confeſs out 
Ignorance, in ſuch Matrers eſpecially, as are controverted, 
and commonly oppoſed ; where Reaſon is confronted with ' 
Reaſon, and Aurhority with Authority ; and theſe rwo ſo 

plauſible, ſo ftrong on borh Sides, thar., they ask Time and 

Skill ro conſider and digeſt them thoroughly. Nor is This 
a mean Accompliſhmenr, or below rhe Character of the - 
Perſon I prerend ro inſtruct. For, ler my Reader be well - 
aſſured, ir is a great Thing and a very valuable Quality, ra}. 
know how to be Ignorant with Modeſty and Decency 4. Þ. 
and keeping ones ſelf in Doubt and ſuſpenſe is the ſureſt'Þ 
and ſafeſt Way to true Knowledge. This is what the moſt Þ 


celebrared Philoſophers always pretended to do ; and indeed” 
It is one of the faireſt and moſt generous Fruits of Learns 
ing and a well diſciplined Mind. 08 
- 7. As for the Will; This muſt be broughr under Go- | 
vernment, and made to ſubmir ir ſelf in every Thing ito; 
the Directions of Right Reaſon. -And the reducing, it thus+F 
ro Subjection is the Office of Vircue , which rames and. 
ſubdues ir, and inclines its Ear to this wiſe Guide, by 

drawing off its Arrention and Inclination fram rhe Seduce- 

ments of vain, fickle, and commonly falſe Opinions, and by 
delivering it from the Tyranny of Pafſion. For Theſe are 

the Three Pririciples, ſome of which always puſh on 'our | 
Souls ro Action, and preſide oyer them in ir ; bur They, + 
who are under either of the latter, are loſt and miſerable F 
to the laſt Degree. For, do bur obſerve the mighty Diffe-" 
rence berwixt them. The wiſe Man maintains his Poſt ;'Þ 
and hearkens to the true Word of Command ; the Dictates 
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he keeps his Eye conſtantly upon his Duty, and regards 
not what he is diſpos'd to by his Frailties and Corruprions, 
bur whar by the Law he is oblig'd ro do. Whatever com- 
mon Opinion would perſuade him to, he always ſuſpects for 
ſpurious ; whatever Paſſion would prompt him to, he cer- 
tainly rejects and condemns. And the Effet of This is, 
that he lives at Eaſe and Quier, finds Peace always with- 
in, goes on ſmoothly, and withour diſturbance ; is never 
driven to any receffity. of altering his Meaſures, or acting 
in contradiction to himſelf, or repenting of what he had 
done ; for, let the Event be what it wili, yet his Methods 
were right-and proper ; he choſe the beſt, and made the 
moſt of his preſent Circumſtances. And then, another Ad- 
vantage he pains roo, Which is, to do nothing with Hear 
and Violence ; for Reaſon is a Cool and Calm Principle. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the fooliſh Man, who gives 
himſelf up ro the other Two, is exorbirant and uncertain 
all his Motions are excentrick and wild ; he is in perpetual 
Confuſion, at War with himſelf, and hath no Eaſe, no Sa- 
tisfation. He is doing and undoing, taking new Mea» 
fures, beginning again, repenting and condemning what is 
paſt, unſteady in all his Reſolutions, and diffarisfy'd with his 
dwn Choice. For indeed none but the Wiſe Man can ever 
be fix'd and contented ; and all other Principles bur Reaſon 
and Virtue are too feeble, roo fickle ro ſertle or ro farisfie 
us. * Hhen This compoſes us to Reſt, we may expett it ſhall 
be ſweet and refreſhing, A good Man will always have re- 
ard to, and ftand in awe of his own Conſcience ; which 
Is in realiry what the Heathens uſe to call his good Genius 
or Angel ; and the Reverence he bears ro This, will make 
him careful not to ſtep awry, and aſham'd of misbehaving 
himſelf in irs Preſence. And the true Reaſon why the World 
1s no better, is, thar + /o very few People pay that Reſpett 
which us due to themſelves. 

8. The Body comes next to be confider'd ; and ro This 
we owe our Afliiſtance and good Management. 'Tis a vain 
and ridiculous Atrempr, to ſeparate theſe rwo principal parts 
of our Perſons, and pretend ro lay our all our Care and Ten- 
derneſs upon the one, to the Prejudice and Defrauding of 
its Fellow : On the contrary, a good Underſtanding, and 
mutual Kindneſs ought ro be maintain'd berween them ; 
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* Nulla placidior Quies niſi quam Ratio compoſutt. 
t Rarum eſt, ut fatis ſe quiſque vercatur. 
K. k that 
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that by reciprocal Offices they may be ſtill more cloſely al- 
ly'd, more intimately joyn'd. Nature hath beftow'd a Bo- 
dy upon us, as our neceffary Recepracle and Inſtrument of 
Life ; and therefore the Soul, which is the Principal, ought 
to take the Guardianſhip and Protection of ir. Ir muſt-nor 
enflave it ſelf ro the Body, 'ris true, for This were to draw 
the baſeſt, moſt unjuſt, moſt diſhonourable and reproachtul 
of all Servitudes npon irs own Head ; bur ir is bound ta 
ſuccour, ro direct, to adviſe, and to perform the part.of. an 
affectionate Husband, ro this Fleſh which Providence hath 
married jt ro, Care and Love is its due, tho' Submiſſion 
be not ; and the Soul ſhould give ir the Treatment of a 
Maſter, nor the imperious and arbitrary uſage of a Tyrant; 
ir muſt cheriſh, but nor cram it ; and ſhew, thar if iridoes 
not live for the Body, yer it cannor live here without the 

y. One great parr of the Artificers Excellence, is to be 
expert and dextrous in uſing the Tools that belong to his 
Trade : And it is no leſs Advantage, that a Wiſe Man finds 
in knowing how his Body ought to be uſed, and employ- 
ing it as an Inſtrument excellently fitted for rhe Exerciſe 
and Promotion of Virtue. Now the way to preſerve the 
Body in a good Condition, and of keeping it fit for Service, 
is by moderare Dier, and regular Exerciſe. What Share the 
Mind ought to have in the Pleaſures and Grarifications of 
Senſe, and how far it is allow'd to bear the Body Company 
in them ; hath been already ſhew'd in part, and will be 
explain'd more largely and particularly hereafter, when we 
come to treat of the Virtue of Temperance. 

9. The laſt Branch of this Conſideration concerns the 
Goods or Eſtate ; and for the adjuſting exactly what are 
the Duries of each particular Perſon: in this reſpect, we ſhall 
do well ro obſerve, that there are ſeveral Offices and Arts 
relating to this Matter. There is the Gathering or Increa* * 
ſing part, the Keeping or Saving, the Managing, the Ex- 
pending, the Trafficking, and Turning the Penny. For theſe 
are in a manner ſo many diſtinct Sciences ; A Man may-be 
very knowing; and a perfect Maſter in one, and yer alto- 
nether ignorant and unexperienc'd in the reſt of them. The 
Getting part ſeems to be more difficult and intricate, and 
ro confiſt of more ſeveral parts than any of the others. The 
Expending part is thar which brings moſt Honour and Re- -} 
ren The Saving and Managing part is the proper ' 

rovince of the Miftreſs of a Family; and This is. bur a 


dull Buſineſs, obſcure and mean in common-Effeem, by = 
on 
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' place in his Eſteem, looking upon them as they really are, 
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fon the Methods and the Fruits of it are not ſo viſible as 
the reſt ; but yer ſo neceſſary, rhar This is the Defence and 
Security of all, and, ordinarily ſpeaking, our other Cares 
are ro very little purpoſe withour it. , 

There are Two Extremes it this Caſe,* both equally vi- 
cious and blameable ; The one is the Fondneſs and inordi- 
nate Love of Riches ; the other Hating and Refuſing them. 
By Riches ar preſent I underftand all thar Wealth, which 
is the Overplus of what Neceflity and a- Comperency ac- 
cording ro our Quality require to be ſupply'd with. Now 
a Wiſe Man will run into neither of thete ; but proportions " 
his 'Defires according to that Prayer of Solomon, Grve . me Prov. xxx. 
neither Poverty nor Riches; feed me with Food convenient. fot 
me. He will do them Juſtice, and allow them rheir proper 


a Thing indifference in its own Nature ; the Occaſion and 
Ground of either Good or Evil, according as they fall into 
Good or Ill Hands ; bur capable of being made uſe of to 
many excellent Purpoſes : And this is all the Value they can 
fairly challenge from us. | | | 

The Miſeries and Miſchiefs which attend the immoderate Book T. 
Love of Riches, and rhe peeviſh and humourſom Hatred Chap. 23. 
of them, have been ſpoken to in the former parrs of this 
Treatiſe. And therefore all I have now lefr me ro do is, 
to lay down rhar Golden Rule, which confiſts in the Mean 
berween theſe two Exrremes ; and that I think will be done 
in theſe Five Particulars. 

Firſt, Ir conſiſts in preferring and being pleas'd with them, 
bur nor ſetting our Aﬀections upon them. Thus rhe Philo- 
ſopher deſcribes his Wife Man, * One that 1 not fond of Ri- 
ches, but yet kad rather have them than not, A Man may be 
ſenſible of the Convenience of a Thing, and know how to 
value it as it deſerves, without placing bis Hearr, and his 
Happineſs in it. "Thus, for Inſtance, a Perſon of low Sta- 
ture, and weak Limbs, would be glad and well pleas'd ro 
be taller and berrer builr ; and yer it never breaks his Reſt, 
nor makes bim reflect upon himſelf as miſerable, for nor be- 
ing ſo. He that ſeeks what Nature deſires, without Paſſion 
and Uneaſineſs, puts himſelf our of the Power of Forrune; 
and he thar is content with what Forrune cannot take away 
_ him, is the Man agreeable to this firſt part of rhe Cha- 
Tacter. 
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But Secondly, Tf Paſſion and Anxiety be a Fault even in 
thoſe who ſeek ro enrich themſelves by fair and honeſt Means 
only, much leſs can we be allow'd ro endeavour our own 
Profir by the Loſs and Detriment of others. For this is to 
feed and grow fat at their Expence. No nor yet may we 
purſue Riches by baſe, and piriful and ſordid Arts 5 bur 
ſhould rake care that all our Increaſe be ſo honourable and 
becoming, that no Man ſhall have any Temptation bur his 
own Wickedneſs and 1II-nature, ro complain of our Pro- 
ceedings, or grudge us our good Fortune, or once to 
ſay, Thar iris piry ſuch Bleflings ſhould be beſtowed upon us. 

Thirdly, When the good Providence of God puts theſe 
Opportunities and Advantages into our Hands, and Wealth 
comes in upon us in an honeſt and credirable Way, we are 
not to reject and diſdain ir ; bur receive it with Thankful- 
neſs and Satisfaction, and ler ir in, bur nor ler it in roo'far. 
Riches ſhould be admitted into our Houſes, bur nor into 
our Hearts ; we. may rake them into our Pofſeflion, bur not 
into our Aﬀections. For this is going too deep, and doing 
them an Honour much greater than they can ever deſerve. 

Fourthly, When we have them, we ſhould employ them 
honourably, virtuouſly, diſcreetly ; and convert them into 
Inſtruments of doing good Offices, and being obliging to 
others. Thar the manner of their Going out may be ar leaſt 
as innocent, and as creditable, as that of their Coming in. 

Laſtly, Whenever they take their Flight, and forlake us, 
we are not to be dejected,” nor melancholy ar rhe Loſs ; 
bur ſhould conſider, that. rho' rhey rook themſelves away, 
they did nor deprive us of any thing which was properly 
and truly our own. And therefore, * if they give us the ſlip, 
tvere s no Robbery or Wrong in the Caſe ; for we had no in- 
defeaſible Right in them before. In one Word, Thar Man 
ill deſerves the Love and Favour of God, and ought to 
quir all his Prerenfions ro Virtue, and Philoſophy, and Ree 
ligion, who cannot ſupport himſelf with rhelte Comforts, 
bur allows the Enjoyments of this World, the principal | 
Place in his Eſteem. 


i 


t Dare to be Poor, accept of homely Food, 
| Be more than Man, and emulate a God. Mr. Dryden. 


* $; Divitiz effuxerint, -non auferent niſi ſemetipſas. 
+ Aude Hoſpes contemnere opes, & Te quoque dignum.---* 
Finge Deo. 
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Of Fuſtice between Man and Man; Or, The 
Duty towards our Neighbour. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
f "Hs Duty % very comprehenſive, and ſhoots out into 4a 


great many Branches ; For the convenience of treating 

it more methodically, we will make our firſt Diviſion 
?nto two general Parts, The Firſt of theſe ſhall contain all 
ſuch Duties as are Common and Univerſal, requir d from All 
and every Man, to All and every Man : And that, whether they © 
regard Thought, Word, or Deed: And theſe are Love, 
Fidelity, Truth, Freedom in Adviſing and Admoniſhing , Bene- 
ficence, Humanity, Liberality, and Gratitude. - The Second ex- 
tends it ſelf to all ſpecial . Duties ; ſuch I mean, as depend up- 
on particular Reaſons, and expreſs Obligations ; bark concern 
fome certain Perſons and Relations, and not others: As Thoſe 
ind So Husband and Wife, Parents and Children, Maſters 


' and Servants, Princes and Subjefts, Magiſtrates and Private 


erſons, the Great and the Mean Man. . 


or I T 


CHAP. VI 


The Firſt Part of Fuſtice; or Thoſe Univerſal Duties, due 
from All to All in Commun. And firſt of Love. 


L OVE is a Pure, a Holy, and a Generous Fire, kindled 


in our Breaſts by Narure ; Its Primitive and Original What :t #. 


Warmrhs were firſt diſcern'd in the mutual Aﬀection of Huſ- 
band and Wife, Parents and Children, Brothers and Siſters : 
Bur then, cooling by degrees as it dilared ir ſelf, Arr and 
Human Invention found means ro blow ir up again, and 
ſupply freſh Fewel, by the Inſtitution of Alliances, Socieries, 
Fraternities, Colleges, and other Incorporations by which 
the. parts of Mankind are cemented and united. Now in re- 

Rk 3 oard 
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gard thar Theſe Artificial Flames underwent the ſame Fare 


with thoſe Natural; and burnt more feeble and dim, as 


they were expanded and ſubdivided ; as alſo , that their 
Hear is much allay'd, by the Mixture of Profir, Conveni- 
ence, Delighr, and ſuch other Selfiſh Conſiderations ; there- 
fore to cheriſh and recruit this Fire again, Choice hath 
contriv'd ro unite its ſcatrer'd Forces, and contract them 
into the narroweſt compaſs that can be, by the ferventeſt 
and rendereſt of all Aﬀections, that þetween true Friends. 
And This indeed -is Love in Perfection ; as much more 
ardent, and endearing, and refin'd than any other, as the 
Vital Hear in the Heart is more intenſe than than of rhe Li- 
ver, or the Blood in the Veins. 

Love is the very Life and Soul of the World ; more ne- 


- ceſſary to its Subſiftence and Well-being ( ſay rhe Philofo- 


Eccluf. vi. 
14, 16. 


3. 
Its Uſef u.- 
weſs. 


phers ) than thoſe rwo Servants which we cannot want, Fire 
and Water. The Latins therefore have given a good Inti- 
mation of "This, interming Friendſhip Neceſſitudo, and Friends 
Neceſſarii : This is the Sun, the Staff, rhe Salt of Life ; all 
is dark and comfortleſs without the Light of this cheering 
Fire ; all feeble and tottering without this firm Support 3 
all flat and infipid, till this Seaſons and gives it a grateful 
Relith. To this purpoſe that Wiſe Man, * A Faithful Friend 
# a ſtrong Defence, the Medicine of Lafe ; and He that findeth 
him,  findeth a great Treaſure. 


Nor may we ſuppoſe this Virtue ſerviceable and neceſſa- 


ry to private Perſons only ; or that the Pleaſures and Charms 


of it are confin'd ro ſmal}] Numbers, and fecrer Retirements; 
Its Joys and its Beauties are equally, nay more raviſhing 
and delightful, more. uſeful and ſeafonable tro larger Bodies, 
and publick Communities of Men. For This is the true 
Mother, the Bearer and Breeder up of Human Sociery ; and 
all States and Politick Conſtitutions are maintain'd and 
prelerv'd by virtue of her Influence. None bur Tyrants 
and Monſters are ' jealous of, or have a diſlike roit; 
not but that even They adore this Virtue in their Hearts, 
and have a fecrer Eſteem for ir ; but becauſe they themſelves 
cannor come within the Verge and Benefit of 1t, therefore 
they bid it open Defiance: ' Love is powerful enough of it 
ſelf ro keep the World in order, without ' the Addition 'of 
any other Helps: And were it ſuffer'd ro have free Courſe, 
and operate every where with its utmoſt Vigour, the ne- 
ceflity of all Laws would be quite ſuperſeded. For Laws 
were only a Refuge taken in to help at a dead Lift, and 
es we £3 Fon; 9 2 47 rhe as 
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as the beſt Remedy that cou'd then be found, to ſupply 

the Defect and Decays of Love; and the very End and 

Aim of theſe is to bring Men by Authority and Compul- 

fion, to do That almoſt wherher they will or no, which 

they ought ro have done freely and our of Inclination, upon 
a Principle of Kindneſs. Bur ftill Laws fall far ſhort of 
This in Point of Efficacy and Extent : For Theſe can only 
take cognizance of Overt-Acts, and pretend not ro reſtrain 
or make Proviſion againſt any other : Whereas Love goes 
to the Bottom, regulates the Heart as well as the Tongue 
and the Hands ; purifies the Will and directs its Operati- 
ons ; thus ſweetning the very Spring, whence all our Acti- 
ons flow. Upon this Account Ariſtotle ſeems ro have faid, 

Thar Wiſe and Good Lawgivers have a greater regard to 

Love, than to Juſtice. And becauſe in this wretched De- 
generacy of Mankind, both the One and the Other of 
theſe are but roo often lighted and defeated; therefore a 
Third Remedy hath been thought of , bur Thar ftill leſs 
effetual in irs Operations, and leſs valuable in ir ſelf, rhan 
eicher of the Former ; which is Force of Arms ; than which 
nothing can 'be more directly contrary ro that firſt Princi- 
ple of Love. And thus you have a ſhort Scheme laid be- 
fore you of Polirick Inſtitutions and Government ; and by 
what Steps they grew, or rather indeed fell and ſunk dowa 
into that Condition we now fee them in. Bur ſtill the 
firſt and fingle Principle of Amity is worth All, incompa- 
rably above all the reſt; as indeed ir uſually happens in 
other Caſes, that the Second and Subſidiary Remedies ne- 

. ver come up to the Firſt and Principal ; for Theſe are the 
Effects of Choice, and raken for their own Sakes ; bur 
Thoſe the laſt Shifts of neceflitated Men, who in their Ex- 
rremity lay hold on any thing that comes next, and muſt. 
be content ro rake what they can ger. | 

There is, it muft be confeſt, great Ambiguity in this Term . 
of Love, and many Diftin&tions have accordingly been Diin- 
made, which were but- needful ro give Us a true Idea of £#i/Þ 4 «e 
the Variety of Paſſions proceeding from ir. The Ancients *? Cas/e 
were wont to divide it into Four ſorts, Natural, Social, 
Hoſpirable, and Venereal. Bur this Divifion ſo far as I 
can apprehend, does nor do the Buſineſs; and therefore we 
will rry another Merhod, and diftinguiſh it theſe Three fol- 
lowing ways. 


Kk 4 Firſt, 
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Firſt with regard ro the Cauſes that create it ; and The 

are Four. Nature, Virtue, Profit, and Pleaſure ; and theſe 
ſometimes advance all rogether in a Body ; ſometimes T'wo 
or Three of them ; and very often One of them appears 
ſingle. - Bur of all theſe, Virrue is the nobleſt Cauſe, and 
the moſt powerful ; for This is pure and refind, and hath 
it's Reſidence in the Heart, the Sear of Loyec it ſelf. Nas 
ture runs 'in the Blood, Profit lies in the Purſe, and Pleaſure 
iS confin'd to ſome particular Part, and works but upon the 
Senſes of the Body, except at a diſtance, and by Reflection 


oply. Accordingly Virtue is more free, and open, and pure, - 


and firm in its Aﬀection ; for all the other Cauſes, when 
deſtitute of this, are ſordid and mean, fickle, and of ſhort 
Continuance. He thar loves upon the Account of Virtue, 
can never be weary, becauſe there are always freſh Charms 
ro attract and entertain him ; and if ſuch a Friendſhip hap- 
pen to break off, he hath no reaſon to complain, becauſe 
the Breach conld nor have been, if all that was worth his 
Love had nor fail'd. He that Loves for Profir, if a Breach 
happen there, is full of immoderate Complaints ; but expo- 
ſed to very juſt Reproach , for having ſpared no Pains, and 
yer gaining nothing by all his Trouble. He rhar Loves for 
Pleature, when the Satisfaction ceaſes, the Paffion - ceaſes 
too ; and he rakes leave of the Object, withour murmuring 
or complaint: 

The Second Diſtinction relates to the Parties concern'd in 
this Aﬀection ; and of Theſe there are Three ſorrs remark- 
able. One proceeds in a direct Line berween Superi- 
ours and Inferiours ; and this deſcending Line is either Na- 
rural, as between Parents and Children, Uncles and Ne- 
phews ; or Legal and Political, as between a Prince and his 
Subjects, a Lord 2nd his Vaſſals, a Maſter and his Servants, 
a Tu:or and his Pupil; a Prelate, or Preacher, or Magiſtrate, 
and the People under his Care. Now, if one would ſpeak 
properly, and go ro the Nicery of the rhing, This 1s nor 
true Love ; by reafon of the Diſtance and great Diiparity 
between the Circumſtances of the Parties, which hinders that 
Eafineſs and Privacy, that Familiariry and entire Commu- 
nication, Which. is the Principal Fruit and Conſequence of 
Love.; as alſo, upon the Account of that Obligation there 
Les upon them, which leaves ſuch Perſons very Fatle at their 
own Diſpoſal in this Matter, and ſo takes off from that Free- 
dom ſuppoſed in this Virtue, making the Aﬀection rather an 
Eftect of Duty and Neceflity, than of Choice, And in 

con- 
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conſideration of This ir is, that we call ic by other Names 
more ſuitable ro rhoſe Engagements. Thus Inferiours, we 
fay, owe Honour, and Reſpect, and Obedience ro thoſe 
above them; and Superiours owe Care,” and Protection, 
and Vigilance, and kind Condeſcenfion ro thoſe beneath 
them: 

The Second fort of Love, with regard to the Parties, pro= 
ceeds in a Collateral Line; and This is between ſuch as 
are either almoſt or alrogether Equals. This again is Two- 
fold, either Natural, or Voluntary. The Narural firſt, as 
berween Brothers, Siſters, Couſins, and the like ; which is 
more properly call'd Love than the Former, becauſe there 
is leſs Diſpariry in their Condition, and ſo more room for 
Familiarity and free Converſe ; Burt then here is an Obli- 
gation from Nature too, and thar ſuch a one as looſens or 
ſlackens thar Knot in one reſpect, which it ries and binds us 
by in another. For many Quarrels and Miſunderſtandings 
commonly ariſe between theſe Relations, upon the Account 
of Portion, Inheritance, and that variety of Buſineſs 
and Intereſts, wherein they are mutually concern'd. Beſides, 
thar very frequently there wants that Similirude and exact 
Agreement of Humours and Inclinations, which is the very 
Life and Eſſence of true and entire Aﬀection. I muſt con- 
feſs, he is an ill Man, or a Fool, but he s my Brother, or my 
Relation, are Complaints exceeding common in the Mouths 
of ſuch Perſons : te then there 1s likewiſe a free and vo- 
Juntary Love berween Equals, ſuch as rhar of intimare Ac- 

uaintance, and Friends; which hath no other Band of 
Cajon bur Afﬀection only ; and This is whar in the ſtrict 
and proper Signification of the Word, we call Amzty or 
Love. 

The Third ſorr, with reſpect to the Perſons concern'd, is 
a Mixture and Compound of the rwo Former ; from whence 
it follows, that each Ingredient having its due' Force, this 
Compoſition ought ro be much ſtronger than either of the 
other can pofiibly be alone. And ſuch is the Conjugal Af- 
fetion berween Husband and Wife. This hath ſomewhar 
of the dire and deſcending Line, by reaſon of the Supe- 
riority of the Hysband, and the Subjection of the Wite ; 
and it hath a great deal of rhe Collateral Line roo, upon 
the account thar This is a Sociery inſtitured for Familiarity 


and mutual Comfort. An Intimation whereof Almighty. 


God himſelf ſeems ro have given us, in the firſt Creation of 


Woman, by taking her our of the Subſtance of Man, yer 
_ 
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not our of his Head, nor his Feer, bur his Side. -And thus 
married Perſons do, and are oblig'd to exerciſe theſe two 


ſorrs of Aﬀection in their Behaviour to each other ; bur each 


of them ſo, as may be moſt ſeaſonable and becoming. In 
Publick, the Duties of the direct Line take place ; for a 
Wiſe Woman will always be ſure to treat her Husband be- 
fore Company with Submiſſion and Reſpect ; bur in priyate 
and alone, 'rhe Familiarities of the Collateral Line, and all 
imaginable Freedoms are to be practis'd. This Conjugal 
Aﬀection is likewiſe rwofold ; and of a compounded Narure 
in another Reſpe&t. For it is both Spiritual-and Corporeal ; 
an Union of Bodies as well as Souls ; which is a Qualifica- 
tion peculiar ro This alone, and ſuch as no other kind of 
Love can pretend to, except That which is abufively and 


moſt injuriouſly ftyl'd fo, and ſuch as not only all wholſom 
Laws, but even Reaſon and Narure ir ſelf have always - 


difallow'd and condemn'd. Upon theſe ſeveral Accounts 
then this Aﬀection of a marry'd State is fitred ro be ex- 
ceeding great and ſtrong, powerful and endearing. Bunr yer 
there are two or three Rubs in the way, that check and 
cool ir, and very ſeldom ſuffer it to riſe up to all the Per- 
fe&tions of a juſt Friendihip, One ts, Thar no parr here is 
lefr ro their own Liberty, but the firſt Entrance upon ir. 
When once they are in, they muſt even make rheir beſt on't, 
for there is no getting out again. The perfiſting and conti- 
nuance in this Soceiry is irreverfibly bound upon rhem ; and 
this Conſtraint is the univerſal Condition of all the beſt and 
moſt Religious, that is of all Chriſtian Marriages; For in 
other Perluations Men are lefr more to their Liberty, by 
the allowing Divorces, final Separarions, and Nulliries -of 
this Obligation. Another ( if the Ladies will give us leave 
ro lay fo) is the Weakneſs of rhe Sex; wiiohe Strength of 
Mind is not ſufficient ro keep up, and hold pace in a per- 
fe& Conference, and unreſerv'd Communication of all a 
Man's Thoughts ; and rhe Contemplattons of a penetrating 
and judicious Mind. So thar here is quite anorher Turn of 
Soul ; ir wants Subſtance and Solidity ro keep the Knot 
tight ; and this Conjundction is like the Oftening of one thing 
winch is ſtubborn and inflexible, ro another rhar is flender, 
and limber, and yielding ; which for want of Strength to 
bear up againſt ir, buckles under, and flips away from tt. 
A Third Impediment ro that entire Aﬀection in a Conjugal 
Stare, may be imputed ro rhe great Inrricacy of Buſineſs 


that arrends it ; the Children, the Relations on both fides ; 


and 
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and a great many other Uneaſineſlſes and Perplexities, which, 
tho* bur an Accidental Inconvenience, and nor conſtant and 
unavoidable, as the rwo former are, yer is frequent and 
confiderable enough to deſerve a Remark here, and too of- 
ten diſturbs rhe Happineſs and Quier, and cools che vigour 
of thar Aﬀection, which is the Bleſſing and Ornament of 
thar Stare. 

The Third Diſtinction of Love concerns the Strength and 
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Intenſeneſs, or the Weakneſs and Remifſneſs of ir. Wirh Degrees. 


regard ro This Conſideration it is again "Twofold. One 
Common and Imperfe&t, which indeed oughr rather to be 


term'd Benevolence or Well-wiſhing, Familariry, Particular. 


Acquaintance : And this varies exceedingly, and pay differ 
almoſt infinitely in the degrees of ir, each of ich may 
be more or leſs cloſe, and intimate, and ſtrong rhan other : 
The Other is Perfect; and rhis is a fort of Phenix, few, if 
any one Inſtance of it to be ſeen in the World ; ſo far from 
being practiſed by Mankind, that they can ſcarce form a 
rolerable Idea of it ro themſelves ; or reach up to the Force 
and Excellencies of the thing, by all the Strength of mere 
Imagination. 

' For the clearer and more diſtinct Underftanding of this 
Difference, ir may be of ſome Service to us ro give a De- 
ſcription of each, 'and ro confront them with one another ; as 
for Example : 

1. The Common may be conciliated, and come to its 
utmoſt Pitch in a very litrle while ; bur long Time, and 


. great Deliberation muſt go to the Finiſhing a perfedt Amity. 


Such Perſons, according ro the Proverb, npuſt ear ar leaft a 
Buſhel of Salr rogether, before they can be qualify'd ro con- 
raC& an entire Friendſhip. 

2. Thar which is Common may be contracted and car- 
ry'd on by an infinite yariety of Accidents, which contribure 
ro our Profir and Delighr ; whereupon a Wiſe Man preſcri- 
bed theſe rwo Rules for the atraining ro ir; That a Man 
ſhould be entertaining in his Diſcourſe, and obliging and 
| he—qrn in his Actions ; for if the One of theſe do bur 
urniſh our Pleaſure, and the other promote the Intereſt of 
the Perſons with whom we converſe, all that a Common 
Friendſhip pretends to, is done effectually : Bur now, Thar 
which I call a Perfect Friendthip is never built upon ſuch 
mean Confiderations. Nothing leſs than the Contemplation 
and mutual Experience of an unfeign'd and vigorous Virtue 
can be Foundation ſtrong enough for ſo noble a Super- 
imcture, 3. The 
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3: 'The Common Friendſhips may extend. themſelves to;a 
great Number of Perſons: Bur the true entire Friendſhip 
admirs bur of One Partner ; and this is to all Intents and 
Purpoſes a Second Self: ſo that alrcho' the Perſons are Two, 
yet their Hearts and Aﬀections are One' and the Same. 
And the neceffity of confining ſuch Friendſhips ro 'Two on- 
Iy, is very evident from the Nature of the thing. For to 
ſuppoſe more, deſtroys the Notion, and obſtructs all the 
Offices and Operations of ir. For inſtance, To ſuccour and 
aſſiſt a Friend in his Diſtreſs, is an indiſpenſable Obligarti- 
on ; bur if we pur the Caſe of Two ſuch ſtanding in need 
of our Help at the ſame time; and not only ſo, bur de- 
firing Kindreſſes which are inconſiſtent and contrary to one 
another, Which way ſhall I turn my ſelf ; or how can 1 
diſcharge my Obligations, when one of theſe is favour'd 
and relieved to the Prejudice and Neglect of the other ? 
Again, My Friend imparts a Secret to me, What Diſtraction is 
here ? If I reveal it, This is a Breach of Truſt and Friendſhip, 
which obliges me to be Faithful in keeping whar is thus de- 
poſized with me : Bur then, if I do nor communicate it rq 
my other Friend, this is Unfaithfulneſs too ; for it is anos 
ther Law of true and entire Friendthip, ro unboſom rhemſelves 
freely, and to have no Reſerves from each other. Thus you 
ſee the Confuſion and Perplexity, the Impracticableneſs and 
utter Impoſſibiliry indeed of more Friends rhan One, in the 
higheſt and moſt genuine Accepration of -the Word. And, 
no doubt, Mulciplication of Parts, and Diviſion, ' is, gene» 
rally ſpeaking, an Enemy to Perfection, as Union is a natu- 
ral and inſeparable Property of it. + 

- 4+ The Common Friendſhip admits of Diminution, and 
Increaſe; it is ſubje& ro Exceptions, Limitations, different 
Modifications and Forms ; it grows warmer and colder ; 
and comes and goes by Firs, like an intermitting Fever 
according as the Perſon is Abſent or Preſent ; as his Merits 
are more or leſs ; and the Kindneſſes he does more or leſs 
frequent and engaging ; and many orher Conſiderations there 
are, capable of making an Alreration in our Aﬀections o 
this kind. Bur now, "Thar Friendſhip, which is perfe&t an 
entire, is much otherwiſe ; firm and conſtant to ir ſelf, even 
and ſteady : Irs Warmths are healthful, irs 'Temper regular, 
and all us Morions vigorous and uniform. 

5, The Common Friendſhip admits and ſtands in need of 
ſeveral Rules for its Direction ; ſeveral Wiſe Cautions con» 
rrivd by conſiderate Perfons for the regulating and reſtrain- 
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ing it, and preventing any future Inconveniences, which may 


happen to ariſe from Unwarineſs, and an nnguarded Con= | 


verſation. One of theſe is, To- love our Friend ſo far as 
may be conſiſtent with the Preſervation of our Piery , and 


| "Truth, and Virtue. For even that old Expreſſion of Ami- 


cus uſque ad Aras, implies this Reſtriction. Anorher is to 
love him ſo, as if you were ſure one Day to hate him ; 
and:to hate a Man fo, as if you were hereafter ro love him ; 
that is, To be prudent and reſerv'd in your Paſſions and 
Aﬀections, and not abandon one's ſelf ſo entirely, or be ſo 
violent in either Extreme, thar a Man ſhould have juſt oc- 
cafion to repent, and condemn his former Behaviour, if, at 
any time hereafter thereſt;onld happen tobe a Breach, or any 
Coldnefs grow betwixtrhem. A Third is, To come into our 
Friend's Afliſtance of our own accord, and withour being 
call'd. For ir puts a Friend our. of Countenance to, demand 
his Right; and he buys a Kindneſs dear, when forc'd ro 
ask ' whar he looks upon as his juſt Due, and that - which 
he conceives he ought ro be prevented in. Therefore theſe 
Obligations are never fully ſatisfy'd, except we . be always 
ready and early in our Courrteſfies, and, if that be poflible, 
beforehand with his very Wiſhes. A Fourth is nor ro be 
troubleſome ro our Friends, by entertaining them with diſ- 
mal Stories of our own. Misforrunes, and being always in 
the complaining Strain. Like Women, that make ir their 
whole Buſineſs ro move Pity, and are conſtantly magnifying 
their own Hardſhips and Sufferings. Now all theſe are very 
uſeful and ſeaſonable Directions, fit ro be obſerv'd in common 
Friendſhips : Bur in Thar more ſublime and perfect one, there 
1s no occaſion at all for theſe ; This diſdains all Forms, and 
is aboye the Pedantick Niceties of Ceremony and Reſerve. 
This is what we ſhall attain ro a more juſt and diſtinct 
Notion of, by giving the Reader a Draught and Deſcri- 
prion of Friendſhip in Perfection : Which is no other, in 


thorr, than a free, full, and entire Mingling of Souls through-® 


our, and in every part and point. To explain rhis now in 
Three Parriculars. I, ſay Firſt, It muſt be a Mingling and 
(it I may ſo expreſs it) an Incorporating, and not a Con- 
junction of ' Souls only. For this gives us a Reſemblance of 
Solid Bodies, which, bow ſtrongly and artificially ſoever 
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they may be rack'd rogether inone part, yet do nor touch in 


all; And noronly ſo, but that very Ligament which joins them 
togerher, may be diflo.v'd, or cut aſunder, and each of theſe 
Bodics may ſubfiſt, and remain, . and feel it ſelf entire, after 
| _ Sepa- 
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Separation. But now in theſe perfect Friendſhips, the Souls 


- of Men are entirely —_ in each other; ſo confounded; 


as never to be diſtinguifh'd, never to be parted again ; like 
Liquors well mix'd, which can never be drawn off from 
exch other. And Thar is rhe perfect; the univerſal Com- 
munion of Minds, that entire Agreement of Judgments and 


Inclinations; which F rather choſe to expreſs by min = | 


Souls, as a Phraſe that gives us a ſtronger Idea of this U= 
nion,' than any Reſemblance raken from Solids could poſit- 
bly do. Secondly, Ir is free, and purely the Work of Choice, 
A g_—_ and ſpontaneous Act of the Will, withour. any 
Obligation, or diftant Inducement, foreign to rhe Worth 


and Agreeableneſs of the Parties. For nothing is more yo- . 


Tuntary than Love; and ſo much of Conſtraint as you put 
upon 1t, ſo much yon ' weaken the Aﬀection, and rake off 
from the true Nature and Commendation' of the Virtue. 
Thirdly, Ir is univerſal, and withour Exception ; no Refer- 
vation of any thing, nothing that can be call'd ours in bar 
ro' our Friend's Title and Pretenfions. Eftate, Honours, 
Preferments, Judgments, Thoughts, Wills, all laid open and 
in common ; nay, even Life ir ſelf is whar both have 
equal Right in, From This ſo univerſal and entire Come 


munication it is, that that thoſe Maxims have taken place, ' 


of Friendſhip finding or making alt equat ; of Friends having 
#0 Property ; and the like; ſuch can no longer lend or bor= 
row ; they cannot pive or receive ; there is no ſuch thing 
as Beneficence and Obligation, Acknowledgments or Rerurns, 
or any ſuch Offices of Kindneſs or Gratitude practicable or 
in force for Their Condition. Theſe indeed are rhe Arts 
and Methods by which ordinary Friendſhips are cheriſh'd 


and maintain'd ; but at the ſame time that they are Te- _ 


ſtimonies of Aﬀection, they are Marks of Diftin&tion roo. 
Whereas, in this Caſe, it is as with one's own Self; and as 
a Man cannot be oblig'd to himſelf for any Service done 
to his own Perſon, nor owe any Gratitude upon' the Ac- 
count of that Kindneſs and Readinefs to relieve his own 
Wants, which he feels in his Breaſt, no more car) cone true 
Friend'be indebted ro another upon any the like Occafions. 
Nay, even Marriage, tho' it give us -the 'beſt, yer is ever 
Thar bur a diſtant and feeble: Reſemblance of the Divine 
Union we. are now treating of. The Laws allow no ſuch 


thing as Diſtinct Properties, and Donations berwixr . Man - 


and Wife. And therefore in Friendſhip could there be any 


fuch thing as giving and receiviyg, the Benefactor —_— 
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Thar Perſon who made uſe of his Friend's Kindneſs, and ſa 


pur it in his Power ro do what became him. For the prin= 
cipal Deſign, and eagereſt Wiſh of each Parry, being ro 
ſnatch every occaſion of murual Afliſtance and Benefit ; He 
who furniſhes rhe Opporruniry, and gratifies this Defare, is 
properly the Donor. Since it is ro his Bounty that the o- 
ther ows his greateft Happineſs ; for ſuch is the Satisfaction 
of  compaſſing his Deſires, and- effecting that which is 1incom- 
parably more pleaſant and dear tro him, than all the Advan- 
tages and Enjoyments in the World beſides. _ 

Some few Inſtances there are of. this entire Friendſhip, 


FI 
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and unreſery'd Communication of Souls in ancient Story, Examples 
When Bloſius was apprehended, upon the Account of a of Friends 
mighty Friendſhip known to be berween Him and Tiberius /*?- 


Gracchus, who was already under Sentence of Condemunati- 
on for Seditious Practices ; upon Examination what he 
would have done for his ſake, he reply'd, 'That he would 
have ſtuck ar nothing to do him Service. The Judges pro- 
ceeded further, and asked, Whether if Gracchus had defirid 
him ro ſer the Temples on Fire, he would have comply'd 
with ſo Sacrilegious a Requeſt: He anfwer'd again, Thar 
Gracchus was not capable of deſiring ſo wicked a Proof of 


| . his Friendſhip ; bur upon ſuppoſition thar he could, he 


ſhould not have refuſed ir. Now This wasa. very bold:and a 
dangerous Anſwer. The firſt part of it indeed,, that Grac- 
chus could nor entertain a Thoughr ſo impious, was no more 
than he might well enough venture to ſay ; becauſe, ac- 
cording ro the Account we have already given of this Mar- 
ter, every Friend in perfection is- not only fully acquainted 
with the Diſpoſition,and all rhe Thoughts of his Friend, which 
ſ\ufficiently qualifies him ro be reſponſible for chem all ; 
but he is abſolure Maſter of them, and ſo can diſpoſe of 
them, as much as of his own. Bur tharlaſt Clauſe of doing 
ſo if Gracchus had requird it, was idle and imperrtinent ; 
for ir does nor in any .Degree take off from whar he had 
affirm'd before, concerning his Afurance of Gracchus not en- 
tertaining any ſuch Deſire, nor make the thing one Whir 
better or worſe. Now this Inſtance ſhews us the perfect 
Harmony of Souls, with regard to the concurring Judgments 
and Inclinarions of: ſuch Friends. 
' The Second Inftance relates to their Fortunes. To-which 
prom weread of Three Friends, ( This Number of Three 
confeſs .is a Contradiction ro the Rules. here propoſed, 


and remprs us to think that this Friendihip, rho' very ex- 
rracerdinary 
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traordinary, had not yer atrained to all the Degrees of juſt 
a PerfeQtion) Bur Three however there were: Two of them 
in very plentiful, the other in as low Circumſtances, who 
kad a poor old Mother, and a young unmarry'd 'Daughter, 
both lying upon his Hands. This Perſon upon his Death- 
bed makes a Will, and bequeaths ro One of his Friends his 
poor feeble Mother ro maintain ; ro the Other his Daugh- 
rer, with a Charge ro ſee her as well match'd as poſſibly 
he could ; and in caſe either of theſe happen'd to fail, the 
whole Care of both was to devolve upon the Other. A 
notable Legacy you'll ſay ; and ſo the World then rhoughr 
it; for every Body made themſelves extremely merry with 
fo odd a Bequeſt. Bur, while the World ridicul'd this un- 
uſual piece of Executorſhip, the Heirs themſelves rook the 
Adminiftration upon them wirh wonderful Satisfaction ; 
and each was greedy to ger his Legacy into his poſſeſſion. 
Within a very few Days afrer, the Legaree ro whoſe ſhare 
the Mother fell, happen'd to die too ; and then the ſurviving 
Coheir, ſucceeding into the whole Concern, rook particu- 
lar good Care of the Mother ; and, affoon as conveniently 
he could, enquifed our convenient Matches for both, mar- 
ry 'd his own only Daughter, and that of his deceas'd Friend, 
upon one and the fame Day, and divided his whole Eſtate 
equally berween them. Now, according to this Caſe thus 
ſtared, as you ſee, ir hath been the conſtant Opinion of the 
Wiſeſt Men , that He who dy'd firſt, gave grearer Demon- 
ſtrations of his Friendſhip, and was a more bountiful Bene- 
factor, than either of the Survivors ; that he really be- 
quearh'd them the moſt valuable Inherirance, by purting in- 
to their Hands ſuch occaſions of doing good ; and allowing 
them the Satisfaction of laying themſelves our in his Service, 
as became their Character, and the Neceffities of his own 
Family requir'd. 

| The Third Example goes higher ſtill, and reaches roLite ir 
ſelf. And here we may reflect upon that well-known Story of 
two Friends. That aTyrant had condemn'd one of rhem to die, 
and had appoinred the Day and Hour of his Execution; 
bur he with great Imporruniry obrain'd Leave ro go and 
take Care of his Aﬀairs and Family, upon this Condirion, 
that he ſhould give Security, and find one ro be bound Bo- 
dy for Body, for his ſurrendring himſelf again ar the Time 
prefix'd; and in caſe he fail'd, then his Bail ro undergo the 
{ame Capital Punithmenr, which 'had been awarded ro his 


Principal. 
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Principal. The Condition was readily accepted, and the 
Priſoner produces his Friend ro be bound tor him, who 
accordingly was imipriſon'd 1n the other's ſtead. The Day of 
Execution came, and this Bondſman prepar'd himſelf ro die 
with all imaginable Cheerfulneſs.Bur, as he was going abour 
it, the Condemn'd Perſon came in, releas'd his Securiry, and 
offer d himſelf to the faral Srroke. This ſtrange Genero- 
firy made ſuch Impreffion upon rhe Tyrant, rhat, much 
our of Counrenance, and full of Aftoniſhment, he was con- 
quer'd into Mercy ; ſer them both ar Liberry, and made ir 
his Requeſt, that theſe brave Men would accept of the 
Proffers he made of his Kindneſs and Aﬀection, and do 
him the Honour ro admit him into their Namber, and 
va) that they had now a Third fincere and generous 
riend. 


C H A P. VIIEL 
Mutual Faith, Fidelity ; Perfidiouſneſs, Secrecy. 
AEL Mankind are highly ſenſible, and unanimouſly a+ 
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greed , that Mutual Faith is the common Band and The Excel= 
Cemenr, by which Human Society is held rogerher, the lence of 
very Bottom and Groundwork of all Juſtice ; and even #iazliry. 


thoſe perfidious Wrerches, who are the moſt infamous in 
maps and delight moſt in Falihood and «Wrong, cannot 
ur acknowledge rhe Excellence of this Virtue, and thar ir 
is of infinite conſequence to have ir ftridtly and religioufly 
obſerv'd. * Nothing, ſays Tully, 5% more noble, nothing more 
venerable than Fidelity ; for Thy is the Foundation of Fuſtice 3 
it knits Men to one another, and contributes as much as any 
one thing whatſoever, both to the Security of the Publick, and 
that of Private Perſons. Faithfulneſs and Truth are the moſt 
Sacred, moſt reverend Excellencies and Endowments of a Hu 


man Mind. » 


ms FREE 


_* Nihil auguſtius Fide, que Juſtitie Fundamentum eſt ; nec 
ulla res vehementius Rempublicam continet & vitam. San- 
RGiſimum humam peRoris Bonum. | 
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of it, 


2, 
The Rarity culative part, Men differ extremely, and in practice con- 


* Eternal Truth, Siſter and Twin to Fove, 
Glory of Men below, and Gods above ; 

The vaſt expanded Globe's diffuſive Soul, 

By thy fixt Laws, Sun, Stars, and Seas do roul, 
Firm on thy Baſe, and hnit in Sacred Band, 
Peace, mutual Truſt, and equal Fuſtice ſtand. 
In Man thy Native Light ſhed abroad, 

And every Breaſt s fil'd with a Domeſtick God. 


And yer, notwithſtanding this general Conſent in the Spe- 


tradidt themſelves. For the World is full of Treachery 
and Falſhood ; and very few ſhall 'we be able ro find who 
are truly and entirely True and Juſt in their Dealings. 
Nay, even thoſe who make a Conſcience of being ſo, yer 
are frequently guilty of Breach of Faith, ſuch as nor only 
the World does nor eafily diſcover, but ſuch as they rhem- 


ſelves who commir it, are nor ſenſible of. For if they can - 


bur fix upon any colourable Pretence to varniſh over ſuch 
an Action, and pive it a tolerable good Face ; rhey preſent- 
ly perſuade themſelves, that all is well, and they have done 
nothing amiſs. Others there are eternally upon the Hunr 
for Niceties and ſubtle Evaſions , by which to juſtifie their 
Proceedings ; and here they retrear and ſhelter themſelves. If 
the World take upon them to cenſure their Doings, or their 
own Conſcience be either Scrupulous before, or Clamorous 
afterward, they caſt up an Intrenchment of DiftinCtions 
round about them ; and under this Covert go on, without 
boggling, or being aſham'd of any thing. Now, in order 
to the clearing all rhe Difficulties that may ariſe upon 
this Occaſion, I ſhall endeavour to ſet this whole Marter in 
ts rrue Light, and direct Men how ro behave themſelves. 
And the whole, I think, of what needs to be ſaid, may 
conveniently enough be reduc'd ro Four Confideratians. 
The Perſon thar engages his Faith ; the Party ro whom that 
Engagement is made ; rhe Subje&t-Marttrer, or 'the Thing 
covenanted for ; and the Manner or Form of entring into 
thar Engagement, 


* Ante Jovem generata, Decus Divimque Hominiimque 3 
Qui fine non Tellus pacem, non zquora norunt 
Juſtitiz conſors, tacitumque in pe&ore Numen. 
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Firſt, As as to the: Perſon engaging his Faith, ir 1s one 
neceſſary Qualification ro the rendring that Promiſe valid 
and legal, rhar he have Power ro promiſe, and ro make it 
Good ; If he be under the Direction, and at the Diſpoſal of 
an other, he is in no Condition to engage ar all; nor is there 
any Force in ſuch a Covenant, till it be ratified and confirm- 
ed by the Perſon, under whoſe Authoriry the Promiſer is. 
Thus God himſelf hath determined and ftated the Matter 


—_— 
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ar large, under the Levitical Law ; where the Vows' of Num. ch. 


Wives, and Children, and others in a Stare of Pupillage and Xxx- 


Subjection, are declared of none Effect, till known and ap- 
proved by their Husbands, or Parents, or Guardians. And 
the Reaſon of rhis is plain, becauſe Nature and Duty have 
veſted theſe Perſons with an Original and Antecedenr Righr 
in thoſe under their Care, which no After-a&t of ſuch, with- 
our Their Conſent, can convey away, or difannul: They have 
nothing to give, and therefore rhey promiſe what is none of 
their own, 'Thus in the 'Romap. Story, the Tribune Saturninus, 
and his Accomplices are eſteemed ro have been juſtly pur ro 
Death, notwithſtanding they quitted the Capitol, (which they 
had rebelliouſly invaded, and poſſeft themſelves of,) upon the 
Conſuls Word of Honour. For theſe very Conſuls were Sub- 
jects ro the Common-wealth and Miniſters of Publick Juſtice 
only ; and therefore they had no mn ro promiſe Indemnity, 
eople of Rome in general 
Bur, when a Man is entirely at his own Diſpoſal, and cove- 
nanrs for ſuch Things as he hath an indiſputable Right to 
make Good, he is obliged ro keep his Word punctually, ler 
him be orherwiſe never ſo Grear, never ſo Abſolure. The 
rather indeed upon theſe Conſiderations ; becauſe the more 
Abſolute he is, the more Free he is to Promiſe, and the ber- 
ter Able to Perform. And therefore thar common Maxim 
is a very Juſt and True One, That the bare Word of a 
Prince, ought to be as Sacred and Obligatory, as the ſolemneſt 
Oath of a Private Man. | 
As ro the Perſon, to whom the. Engagement is made, 
This is a Conſideration, which makes bur little Diffe- 
rence in the Caſe ; for ler him be Who or What he will, 


ir, oughr ro be diſcharged. There are bur Two Excepti- 


ons which are ſufficient to diffolve this Obligation, accord- 
ing to the Judgment of "Thoſe who have diſcuſs'd this Poinr. 
The One 1s, it he did not accepr of this Engagement, ſo as 
to reſt ſarisfied in, or place his Dependence upon it, bur re- 
uired ſome other Security, and reſted his Faith upon Thar : 
or, as the Giving of Faith _ ro be look'd upon as _ 
2 cred, 


- 
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cred, ſo ſhould the Receiving it be too ; and Diftruſt in 
the one Party is no leſs a Diſparagement to it, than Fallacy - 
and Trick in the other. If it -be not relied upon for rhe 
Sake of its own binding Force, the Confidence is loſt and 
broke ; and it ceaſes ro be murual Faith any longer. The 
demanding of Hoſtages, and keeping Men under Guard, 
and ſo entring into Caution, and requiring Pledges of any 
ſorr, is not truſting ro Men's Truth, bur to their Security ; 
and it is Ridiculous and Senſeleſs,to call This truſting ro Men's 
Honeſty. He that is confined, either by a Keeper, or a 
Priſon, hath been falſe ro no Engagement, if he make his 
Eſcape ; nor can he be ſaid ro have deceived thoſe, who ne- 
ver tepos'd any Confidence in him. Had ſuch an one been 
left at large upon his Parole, or had he prevail'd with o- 
thers to ſtand bound for his Appearance ; Honour and Con- 
{cierice would have obliged him ro ſuffer any Inconvenience 
rather than falſify his Word, or give up his Bail, or any 
manner of way diſappoint rhe Expectations, and betray the 
Truſt of thoſe who depended upon him. And therefore 
the Reaſon of that Roman ſeems tro carty a great deal of 
Force, * Every Man is deſirous to find Credit ; and a Promiſe 


is then binding endted, when an entire Dependence 1 repos'd 


in it ; For Faith is mutual, it implies and requires Truſt 
and Belief im the Perſon to whom it is given ; Theſe two are 
Relatives, and, as ſuch, ſtand and fall together. 

The other Exceprion - is, If the Promiſe were con- 
ditional, and mutual, and the Perſon ro whom it was made, 
broke Articles firſt, For in this Caſe {( ſay ſome old Au- 
thors) Men are to be paid in their own Coin, and f He that 
breaks his VWord, gives thoſe he deals with a Priviledge of 
doing ſo too ; according to that Declaration of the Roman 
Senator ; When you teaſe' to treat me as a Member of the 
Senate, I ſhall think my ſelf diſpenſed with from paying yoit 
the Reſpeft due to a Conſul. The falſe and perfidious Man 
hath forfeired all his Natural Righr ro Truth and Fair-deal- 
ing ; For the Obligations of this kind, fo, far as they are 
founded in Nature, are Reciprocal and Univerſal ; and there» 
fore, whatever ſuch an one can challenge, muſt be from ſome 
Supervening Title. Bur whatever' is indented for by Po# 


* Vult ſibi quiſq; credi, & habita Fides ipſam fibi obligat Fi- 

dem. Fides requirit Fiduciam, & relativa ſunt. 

t Fragenti fidem fides frangatur eidem-—-Quando Tu me non 
habes pro Senatore, nec ego Te pro-Conſule. Pr 
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firive Agreement afterwards, cancels all the Advantage, thar 
might otherwiſe have been raken of. his former Unfaith- 
fulneſs, and makes ir Unreaſonable to revenge and reta- 
liare ir. Theſe Two Caſes are generally look'd upon, as 
Reſervations from the general Rule: of being punctual to 
one's Word ; and we ſhall do well ro give even theſe a 
Careful Cenfideration, for perhaps there are ſome Junctures 
and Occaſions, in which They may nor be able ro bear us 
out ; or at beſt, if ir be our Priviledge ro regulate our 
ſelves by them, ir is not our Duty tro do ſo ; and a Man 
may ſometimes ſee good Cauſe, rarher ro ſubmit ro an In- 
convenience, and forego the Uſe of his Liberty, than to 
frerch ir ro the urmoſt Point, and do All, that in Point of 
Rigour he might well enough : juſtifie himſelf in. Bur 
however ; allowing rhe moſt that can be made of rhe Mar- 
ter, where the Promiſe does nor fall within the Compaſs 
of theſe Two Caſes, no Conſideration relating ro rhe Par- 
ty for whoſe Afurance it was made, can excule us from 
looking upon. it as Sacred and Indiſpenſable. 
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1. For Firſt, a Man is obliged ro keep his Word with cp, 16. 


his Subjects, as will be proved and enforc'd more ar large 
in the following part of this Treariſe ; and no Authority, 
though never ſo Arbitrary and Full, can ſer him above the 
Obligations of Conſcience in this particular. 

2. So is he likewiſe rowards his Enemy ; witneſs That fo 

much Celebrated Ad of Regulus, rhe Edict of the Roman 
Senate, againſt all thoſe ro whom Pyrrhus had given leave 
to go to Rome upon rheir Promiſe of returning ;- Witneſs . a- 
gain Camillus, who would not:ſo much as reap the Ad- 
vantage of another's Treachery , though he: was ro have 
had no part in the Fact ir ſelf, bur ſent rhe Children and 
their villanous Schoolmaſter bach ro the Fal:ſc:. 
.. 3- Nor have confidering Perſons thought themſelves ar 
Liberty ro be unfaithful even'tro Robbers, and notorious 
Malefactors ; for Pompey was punctual with the Pirares and 
Bandits, and Auguſtus was ſo to Crocotas. 

4. As little Privilege to be falſe does any Difference in 
Religion give one, as is ſufficiently evident from the In- 
ſtance of Foſhua, and the Gibeonites, The ſafer and more 
honourable Way. therefore, is never to treat, or enter into 
any manner of "Terms with thoſe whom we think unwor- 
thy of common Honeſty from us ; ro diſdain any Capitu- 
larion, and contracting any ſort of Alliance with Wretches 
we pretend ſuch Dereſtation to, is = more agreable rq 
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| the Pretenfions Men make to Zeal and Religion. And to 
Perſons poſſeſt with ſo great an Abhorrence to Herericks 
and Apoſtates, much may be ſaid for this. Perhaps indeed, 
no other Reaſon bur- extreme Neceflity, - and the : hopes of 
reducing them ; qr the *Proſpe& of ſome very great 
and Publick Good , by amicable Accomfnodarions, ſhould be 
ſufficient ro induce them ro plighr their Faith ro them + 
bur if they condeſcend thus far, no queſtion they are bot 
ro ſtand by their own, Act and Deed ; for ſure They thar 
are good enough to be treated with, are 'fit ro have the 
Terms of the Treaty made good rothem: 
; As to our Third Corfideration, which refpe&ts the Mar- 
lat- rer of the Promiſe, if Thar be unlawful or impoſſible ro 
{ the be performed by us, we are abſolntely diſcharged fro 
niſe. the Obligation ; And in all Caſes of Injuftice, rhe beſt 
. thing we can do, is to diſclaim and get quit of ir ; for 
the Performance would bur aggravate our Crime, and make 
our Guilt double, by rhe obſtinate perſiſting in it. All other 
- Excuſes, ſuch as Loſs, or Diſpleaſure, Difficulry, Inconve- 
nience, the Trouble, or the Expence of the Undertaking, 
are roo Weak to paſs Muſter. And of this the old Re- 
mans have left us many brave Examples, who very fre- 
quently * uſed to” forego very confiderable Advantages, 
rather than be guilty of any thing, that mighr bring Truth 
and Fidelity into Queſtion. | x 
» The laſt Partrcular relates ro the Manner or Formaliries 
The Man- made uſe of in the Act of engaging ; for, as all rhe Ways 
ner of prez of binding our Conſciences are nor equally Solemn, ſo neither 
miſing. areall equally Obligarory ; and therefore ſeveral Doubts and 
Controverſies have been ſtarred upon this Poinr, Several 
Perſons are of Opinion, that a Promiſe extorred by Force, 
and Fear, or obtained Fraudulently and by Surpriſe, does 
leave no Tye upon the Conſcience : Becauſe, in both rheſe 
Caſes, the Will hath nar it's free Courſe; nor can the Judg- 
ment act with that impartiality and clearneſs, which 1s ne- 
ceſſary to the making a juſt Determination : Others agatn 
tell you quite otherwiſe ; that the Will is nor capable of 
being conſtrain'd ; and though the Choice be nor abſolutely 
voluntary and free, yet there is Choice © enough left to 1n- 
duce an Obligation, Accordingly we. find, that Foſhna 
was far from thinking himſelf at Liberty ; nay, that he 
was commanded to fulfil rhe Covetiant+ made with the 
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Gibeonires ; * though perfectly rricked into ir by Surpriſe, 
and a falſe nas ih 2a of their Caſe. , The moſt I think 
that can be ſaid, (if thus much may be ſaid) in Favour 
of the Former Opinion is, That a bare Promiſe may be 
diſpenſed with in ſuch Circumſtances ; bur if that Engage- 
ment were confirm'd by the Solemnity of. an Oath, a Man 
muſt look upon himſelf to be bound by ic : Bound, though 
nor 'in Reſpect of ſtrict Equity, and the Merits of the 
Cauſe ; yer.in Reſpect ro the Name. of the Juſt and Holy 
God, who was invoked as a Witneſs and a Judge upon 
thar Occaſion. Bur rhar a Man in ſuch Caſes may be very 
well allowed to ſeek any Redreſs or Repararion, which 
the Laws will give him, and which he hath nor poſitive- 
ly ry'd up his own Hands from requiring, for ſuch Violence 
or Deceit. And this Reſolution roo ſeems to have ſome 
Countenance given to it, by the Method Foſhua rook, who, 
when the Fraud was diſcovered , did nor treat thoſe Gi- 
beonites as common Friends and Allies, bur made them 
Hewers of Wood, and Drawers of Water ; and though he 
ſpared their Lives, revenged their Falſhood, and crafry Diſ- 
fmulation, by keeping them under, and employing them in 
ſervile and laborious Offices. Thar the Formaliry of an 
Oath, and intereffing Almighry God in our Promiſes adds 
ro the Engagement, and makes it more forcible and bind- 
ing, no Doubt can be made ; for Breach of Faith is then 
a double Offence, and Aggravares that Unfaithfulneſs which 
is bad in its ſelf, with the Addition of wilful Perjury, which 
is much Worſe. Bur to think to rye. Men up by new and 
fantaſtical Oaths, as ſome do, is alrogether uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary ; and ſo is the multiplying of common Oarhs 
without ſome urgent and very important Occafion, For ir 
1s certain, thar honeſt Men need nor be thus dealt with ; 
and thoſe rhar are nor ſo, will be bound by nothing we can 
deviſe. The beſt and moſt commendable Courle is ro 
Swear by the Name of the One True Everlaſting God ; 
and ro do this with a becoming Reverence; and ſerious De- 
liberation ; as conſidering, that he is a ſevere Avenger of _. 
thoſe who take his Name in vain ; that they muſt give 
Account for all breach of Faith, and Truſt ; bur eſpecial- 
ly, that he will be very rigorous with thoſe, who by a 
moſt monſtrous Hardineſs, and deteſtable Impiery, rake Ad- 
vantage of rhe Soleyanity of an Oath ; and rurn the Uſe 
of his Name into an Opportunity of deceiving rhe more 
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For in Trath; if we conſider the Matter nicely, it will 
appear thar Perfidiouſneſs and Perjury' are more 'execrable 
Villanies, and higher Afﬀeronts ro Almi hry God, than even 
bold and avowed Arheiſm ir ſelf, The Arheift, who dif- 
believes a God, as more conſiſtently with his own Princi- 
ples, and diſhonours him leſs, in thinking there is no ſuch 
Being at all ; rhan he who is perſuaded, and acknowledges 
that there is a God, and yer in deſpight of his own Senſe, 
and in defiance of the Divine Juſtice, mocks him, by call 
ing upon him to arteft a Lye, and will nor 'ftand by what 
he hath appealed ro' that All-ſeeing Judge for the Confir- 
marion of Now he thar ſwears with an Intention ro de- 
ceive, does plainly mock God ; and ſhews thar he is afraid 
of Man only, bur under no Concern for what God can do in 
vindicarion of his injured Honour. And' ſure to be miſtaken 
in one's Notions concerning God, is much more pardonable, 
than ro be rightly informed, and- fully convinced, and: yer 
ro trample all thoſe Convictions under Foor, and put a 
ſtudied Aﬀront upon the Deity ' we confeſs, and pretend to 
adore. The Horrour and Abſurdity of Falſhood and Per- 
jury, cannot. be more fully and fignificantly expreft, than 
bo thar Character given of ir, by One of the Antienrs, who 
calls this, The giving a publick Teftimony of our Deſpi- 
ſing God, and ftanding in Awe of Men. . And what can 
be more Monftrous, than to ſhew one's ſelf a- Coward: 
with regard to poor Mortals, of the fame Frailties and In- 
firmities with our ſelves, and Hedctors with regard ro the 
Irreſiſtible Vengeance and Power of an Ominipotent God ? 
Bur, beſides rhe horrible Impiery and Irreligion of ſuch 
Proceedings, the Falſe and Treacherous Man is a Traitor 
and Mortal declared Enemy to all Laws, and the very 
Being of Human Society : For mutual Confidence is rhe 
very Link, that holds all this rogether; and if once that 
Knot be untwiſted or broken aſunder, the whole Chain falls 
ro pieces immediately. Words are then bur Air and empty 
Noiſe ; and yer by theſe ir is, that all Commerce can only 
be maintained ; ſo that when Credir can no longer be given 
with Safery ro what People ſay, all Buſineſs is ar an end, 
and no new Method can be found ro hold rhem in. 


One Branch of' this Fidelity remains yer unmention'd ; | 
wo of which is rhart of Keeping the Secrets imparred ro, and in- 
ecrets. 


rruſted with us. And This is more troubleſome than Peo- 
ple commonly imagine ; eſpecially, when they are ſuch as 
Great Men have either committed to us, or are concerned 
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in... Were the Difficulties that atrend this Dury rightly con- 
ſidered, ir would give a mighty Check ro curious and in- 
quifitive Tempers. For ſure, that Man acts, moſt prudently, 
who declines this Truſt as much, and knows as little of 
this kind, as poflibly he can : For he that thruſts himſelf 
under theſe Obligarions, entangles himſelf in more Snares, 
and Uneaſinefles, than he is aware of. For, beſides the 
conftant Guard he muſt keep upon his Tongue, that none 
of theſe Things make their Eſcape, he falls under a Ne- 
cefliry many times of lying or diſowning whar he knows, 
in a manner irreconcilable with Sinceriry and a Good 
Conſcience ; or ar leaft of evading ir by ſach mean and 
lictle Shifrs, as are very grating ro a Man of Generoſity- 
and a Grear Soul, "This therefore of avoiding ſuch Trou- 
bleſfome and Dangerous Knowledge, is the firſt and beft 
Advice. Bur -if there be no Remedy, and Men will un- 
lock their Breaſts ro us, notwithſtanding all the modeſt 
Pains we are at to be excuſed, the Nexr Rule is, To be 
Faithful and Exact in the ſafe Cuſtody of all committed 
to. us under the Seal of Secrecy ; and to this Purpoſe to 

' practiſe a prudent Reſerve in all our Converſation ; Which 
IS an Arr, that every Man cannot be Maſter of ; for it re- 
quires ſomething of a Diſpoſition in Narure, as well as Arr 
and Induftry afterwards, and the Senſe of that Obligation 
we are under in theſe Caſes ; Arrendency to Silence, as 
well as. a Cuſtom of it : For the open and gay Tem- 
pers are always in Danger ; and They who affect ro 
Talk much in all Companies, will be ſure - very often to 
ſay a great many Things, which ought ro have been 
ſuppreſt. 


CHAP. IX 
Truth, and Freedom in Adviſing and Reproving. 


Y Truth here, I mean the venturing ro ſay bold and \,* 
unaccceptable things ; for free and cordial Advice, and 74 zxcel- 
4 Reproof is a moſt wholeſome and admirable Medicine : Jence. 
4 Ir 1s one of the moſt noble and ufeful Offices of Friend- 
ſhip ; the beſt Argument, that a Man's Aﬀection is Sincere, 
when he is cqnrenr-to run the Hazard of giving ſome little 
-Uneafine(s, in Proſpect of doing a great deal of Good : For 
it 
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it is Profiting, and not Pleaſfing, that every Friend ſhould 
aim at ; and one of the moſt important, as well as moſt ex- 
prefs Commands, which the Goſpel hath left upon us with 
regard to Converſation, is This ; If #hy Brother offend againſt 
thee, admoniſh him. | | 

There is no Man ſo perfect, ſo circumſpedt in all his Be- 


The Uſeful- haviour, as not ſometimes to ſtand in need of having this Phy- 


neſs. 


3- 


fick apply'd to him. Bur Thoſe, who are proſperous. and 
great in the World, ſeem to require it more than orhers ; 
For there is ſomewhat in that Condition, - which by 'naru- 
rally diſpoſing Men to a looſe Gayery, and unthinking 
Heedlefſneſs, makes ir exceeding difficult and rare, ro be 
very fortunate and 'very wiſe art rhe ſame time. Bur eſpe» 
cially Princes, who are always 'in view, and curioufly 
watch'd; who fuſtain a pablick CharaCter, and have an in» 
finite deal of Buſineſs conſtantly upon their Hands ; who 
are fain to take things upon Truſt, from the Obſervarion 
and Report of other Peo le ; and who are uſed to have by 
much rhe greateft parr of whar is true, and highly concerns 
- them to know, conceal'd from rhem ; "Theſe Perſons above 
all others have very great need to be freely dealr with, and 


ſer right in their Proceedings : And they who are nor {o by - 


the Perſons abonr them, either run a deſperare Hazard for 


want of it, or elſe are wiſe and penetrating, much above * 


the rate of common Men, if they do well withour 


it. 
And yet this Office, as neceſſary and uſeful as it is, -is 


The rarity diſcharg'd fairhfully by very few. For indeed, few are ca- 


F 4 _ 


Fulty of it. 


pable of diſcharging ir; There being Three Qualifications 
requifite ro capacitate Men for it. Theſe are, Judgment or 
Diſcretion ; Freedom or Courage to ſpeak whar one thinks ; 
and Aﬀection or Fideliry. All Theſe make rhe Compoſiti- 
on perfect ; and all muſt concur, to give a Reliſh and due 
Temper to each other. Bur if Men had all theſe Accom- 
pliſkments, yer it is ro be queſtion'd, whether they would 
pur them in practice. So thar the Difficulry is double : 
For very few undertake this ungrateful Office for fear of 
diſpleaſing; and of thoſe who have Sincerity enough ro at- 
remprt, few have Skill enough ro perform 1r as it ſhould be. 
Now This is an extremely nice Undertaking ; and if ill 
done, like a Medicine improperly given, tho' never ſo So- 
vereign in its own Nature, it puts the Patient ro a World of 
Uneafineſs, and is ſure to do more hurt than good. The 
Effect of ir is only ro harden him rhe more ; and thus _ 
proo 


* 
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proof. hath rhe ſame Operation that Flarrery would have ; 
only with this Difference, rhat the'One gives Pain and Re- 


| ſeritment, and the Other Pleaſure and Sclt-Sarisfa&tion. For, 


4s excellent and noble as Truth is, yer bath it nor the Pri- 
vilege of being always ſeaſonable and becoming ;| but re- 
quires a great. many favourable Circumſtances to ſoften 
46d recommend it. For, ler a Man's Intention and Mean« 
ing he" never ſo Holy, and the Subſtance of his Advice ne- 
yer fo excellenr, yer there may be Faults in the applying it ; 
and ſuch as, thar it were as well, and perhaps much berrer 
let alone. 

"Now, That we may know how to govern our ſelves in 
fo very tickliſh a Poinr, I ſhall rake the Liberry to offer 
theſe following Directions. Which yer are to be lookr ip- 
on, as calculated for fach Perſons and Circumſtances, 
where ſomething of Diſtance, and Ceremony, and a Fear 
of being offenſive, may be expected. For, in caſe there 
be any intimate Familiarity, or particular Confidence; any 
Power or Authority in the Perſon reproving, that may ſer 
them above ſuch Formaliries, then all the neceffity of ob- 
ſerving theſe following Rules , is quite ſuperſeded. Bur 
They, who cannot prerend ro the Privilege of an open and 
unreftrain'd Freedom, will do well, | 

1.' To have a due regard ro Time and Place; for 4 


' rear deal depends upon the Nicking of theſe Two. For 


nſtance, Ir ſhould nor be done ar a Publick Entertainmenr, 
nor amongſt Perſons met together for Mirth and Diverſi- 
on ; for This is ro be very impertinent, and to ſpoil good 


> Company. Near is it ſeaſonable, when we ſee the Parry in 


ſome more than ordinary Trouble, Melancholy, and our of 
Humonr, or under ſome very ſore Aﬀiction. "This looks like 
an At of Hoſtility, and barbarous Inſulting ; as if we took 
the Advantage of his Misfortunes, or Deje&tion of Mind, 
and only waited for an Opportunity ro grieve, and rteaze, 
and quite oppreſs him ; when his Condition calls rather for 
our Comforr, and Encouragement, and Afiſtance. Ir is an 
A of you Cruelty to chide Men in Diftreſs ; and Perſeus 
King of Macedon was ſo incens'd at this ill Treatment, that 
he killed rwo of his particular Friends, for preſuming to 
make this Addition to his Calamity. 

2. Ir muſt not be done for all Faults indifferently ; Not 
for ſuch as are inconſiderable, and of no very ill Conſfe- 


quence ; for This favours of Peeyiſhneſs and Ili-nature, and 


betrays 
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betrays too much of Eagerneſs and Delight in this, at beſt 


ungrateful, Office. A Man will be apr to tell himſelf, thar 
ſuch a Man is fond and glad of ſuch Opportunities, and 


. makes uſe of them, more to. gratifie his own Spleen, than 


with any Deſign of profiting his Friend. Nor yer. ſhould 
it be done for very groſs, notorious, and dangerous Actions; 
ſuch as cannot bur leave a Sting behind them, and the 
Enormity. whereof he muſt needs be affected with, withour 
our awakening his Conſcience, or taking the trouble . of 
working him up to a Senſe of them. For he will be ſure, 
upon ſuch Occaſions, tro dread the Reproach and the Unzs 
eaſlineſs of an Admonition ; and will fancy rhat we lie upon 
the Catch for his Fall, and labaur ro put him quite our, of 
Conceit with himſelf. | Creed, 

3- This Admonition and. Reproof ought to be private, 
that there may be no Witneſſes of his Diſgrace ; for . it js 
very grievqus to be publickly exposd. We are told of a 
Young Man, who was ſo overwhelm'd with Shame and 
Confuſion ar a Rebuke given him by Pythagoras, that he 
could not bear to out-live it, bur immediately went .and 
hang'd himſelf. And Plutarch delivers it as his Opinion, 


that the Provocation which enrag'd Alexander, and'tranſs 


ported ' him to the killing his old Friend C/yzus, was nar 


ſo much any Offence he rook ar whar he ſaid, as the Rude« 
neſs of ſaying what he did before Company. More. pare ' 
ticularly yer, We muſt be ſure ro forbear all Liberties of' 


this kind, before thoſe Perſons, whoſe Approbation and E-. 
ſteem, either che Perſon is ambitious and tender of, or the 
Character he bears renders neceſſary ro him. . And therey 
fore ir is nor to be done ro either Husband or Wife before 


each other ; nor to a Parent before Children ; nor to. a Mar 
ſer before his Servants ; nor to a Miniſter or Teacher be- Þ 


fore his Pariſhioners or Scholars. 


4. Ir ſhould be deliver'd with a plain, eaſfie, unaffected * 


Freedom ; ſomewhat that looks unſtudy'd, and as it were 
by rhe bye : And, to be ſure, withour any regard to pri- 
_ Intereſt, or: the leaſt Appearance of Paſlion and Diſ- 
order. | 
5- This is capable of being ſoften'd a lirtle, by including 
our own ſelves, and not ſeeming to confine the Blame to 


Him alone, as if it were a ftrange or particular thing ; ex-' 


preſſing our Senſe likewiſe in general Terms ; as thus : We 
are all apt to forget our ſelves upon theſe Occaſions ; One would 
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wonder what Men think of, when they do ſuch things ; or the 
hke. 

6. A Man ſhould always begin with: the Commendations 
of ſomerhing thar is good or well-done in his Friend, and: 
cloſe all with Tenders of Service and Affiftance; (This ſweer- 
ens and takes off very much from the Smarr and Severi 


| of the Correction; and makes the neceſſary bitter Pill go 


down more glibly ) And then by comparing theſe things to-= 
gether, we may ſhew the Miſcarriage more evidently ; as 
thus : Such a Thing becomes you, and you do mighty well in it ; 
Twiſh I could ſay as much of this: Or, Good lack! what a dif- 
ference there # between ſuch an Ation of Tours,and ſuch an one! 
Who. could ever imagine that Pieces ſo unlike could ever be done 
by the ſame Hand ? 

7. Ir is likewiſe adviſable, ro expreſs the Fault in Phraſes 
as ſoft and gentle as we can, and ſuch as fall very much 
ſhorr of the Enormity and real Proportion of the thing. 
For inſtance ; inſtead of Nou have done very ill; ro ſay, Sure 
you did not conſider what you did ; you were miſtaken, or not 
well aware ; or the like. Inſtead of Have nothing to do with 
this Woman, why ſhould you ruine your ſelf upon her Account 2, 
Pray never think of entertaing a Woman, who will certainly be 
the Ruin of you : Inſtead of defiring him not to bear ſach 
an one a Grudge ; to beg, that he would engage in no diſpute, 
mor concern himſelf with him. 

8. Laſtly, When the Buſineſs is over, a Man muſt not 
immediately leave the Parry with uneafie Impreflions upon his 
Mind ; for theſe will but ferment there, and gall him; and 
therefore ir is neceflary he ſhould ftay with him rill all thar 
Uneaſineſs be gor over : In. order whereunto, he muſt con- 
trive to turn his Diſcourſe upon ſome common entertaining 


© Subject, which may divert the preſent remembrance of rhe 
4 ut, and bring them to part very good Friends, 
an 


in perfect Humour. 
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CHAD. X. 
Of Flattery, Lying, and Diſſmulation. 


PLxtery is a moſt dangerous Poyſon to all private Perſons, 
thar drink and ſuck it in. Bur as for Princes, it is al- 
moſt the Only, the Univerſal Cauſe of their Ruin, and infi- 
nitely fruirful in Miſchiefs to their Subjects and Government 
in general, by betraying them ro, and ſupporting them in 
their Tyranny and Male-Adminiftration, Ir is a Thouſand 
rimes worſe than Falſe-witneſs : Thar deceives and miſ-leads 
the Judge, ir draws a Sentence from him, wicked and un- 
reaſonable in it ſelf ; bur nor ſo with regard ro Him; for 
his Will and Judgment are blameleſs: They proceed ac- 
cording as Marrers appear in Evidence ; and ſo rhe Man 
do his Integriry ftill : Bur here rhe very Mind and 
u 


dgment is debauch'd; rhe Soul is charm'd and bewirch'd, ! 
made incapable of 'improving in the Knowledge of . the | 
Truth, and utterly averſe from the Love of it. Ir is a. 
Rank and ſpreading Evil ; for if once a Prince be corrupt- 
ed by Flattery, and fond of ir, there is a neceflity that 
all about him, who deſire to be well in his Opinion, and/ 
hope ro make their Forrunes by his Favour, ſhould turn: ' 


Flarrerers. For Intereſt and Ambition will nor fail ro make 
Converts enough ; and the Rule theſe govern themſelves by, 


ts to ſtudy and-practiſe whar they ſee agreeable, and likely 
hem moſt to the good Graces of. their Patron. | 
Wharever can be ſaid ro ſhew the Excellence of Truth, all _ 
Thar proves rhe Baſeneſs and Deformiry of Flartery : They 2 
who eſteem and adore the one, muſt in proportion deſpiſe " 
and dereſt the other ; which indeed is nothing elſe but rhe _ ! 


ro recommend t 


Corruption and Perverring of the Truth: Ir is a pitiful 
mean Vice, the Submiſſion of a poor degenerate Spirit ; 
an Effeminacy and Weakneſs, as unbecoming a Man, as 
Gariſhneſs, and Aﬀected Confidence is ro a Woman. 


* Not Friends and faithleſs Flatterers differ more, 
Than a chaſt Woman, and a common Whore, 


kl 


* Ut Matrona Meritrici diſpar erit, atque | = 
Diſcolor, infido Scurre diſtabit Amicus, Horat, Lib, XVIII. 
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- Upon this Account Flatrerers are compar'd to Strumpets, to 
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Sorcerers, Poyſoners, Publick Chears, Debauchers of Man- 
kind ; nay, to Wolves, and Foxes ; and a wiſe Author de= 
clares ir better ro fall among Birds of Prey, and be 


' Crow's Mear, than come into the Hands of Flarterers. 


There are rwo Sorts of Perſons, who lie open to Flatte- 
ry ; and as they never want fawning People, who are al- 
ways ready to offer them rhis Traſh ; ſo they for rhe moſt 
part as greedily receive and ſwallow it. Theſe are Prin- 
ces, with whom theſe Huckſters get into Credir, and grow 
acceptable by rhis means ; and the Ladies, who are ſo mar- 
velouſly delighted with hearing well of themſelves, thar the 
moſt uſual and ſucceſsful Straragem for corrupting their 
Virtue, is generally thought to be the entertaining them with 
their own Commendations. | 

Ir is really very hard to avoid the Danger of Flartery, 
and ſo to arm and ſtrengthen our Minds, thar they ſhall be 
_ againſt all irs Infinuations. *Tis particularly ſo ro 

omen, by reaſon of their natural Diſpoſition, which by a 
Weakneſs almoſt univerſal ro the Sex, inclines them ro be 


- fond of Vanity, and greedy of Praiſe. And it muſt needs 


be fo ro Princes; by reaſon their Relations, and Friends, and 


- prime Miniſters, ſuch as they muft of neceſſiry hold conſtant 
-- converſation with, are all bred up to this 'Trade, and value 


themſelves upon being expert and dextrous in it. Alexander, 
who was ſo great a Monarch, with all the Philoſophy of 
his Tutor Ariſtotle ro Arm him, could not ſtand againſt ir. 
And , tho' we commonly pretend to lefſen and condemn 
Kings for ſuffering themſelves ro be thus impoſed upon, yer 
there is never an one of us all, bur, if we were in Their 
Circumftances, and perpetually laid at by Parafites and Sy- 
cophants, as They are, we ſhould be a Thouſand Times 
worſe than They. No Man of ordinary Condition can be 
a. competent Judge in this caſe, becauſe he cannot have any 
Thing like the Tryals and Temptations of an elevated Poſt. 


| Bur, tho' Flartery, like Diſeaſes, do nor ſeize all Perſons 


and Conftiturions alike, yer contagious it is, and no Man 
lives utterly out of the reach of irs venomous Infection, 
There is ſomewhat ſo agreeable, that even They who hate 


' and ſeem moſt to reject it, conceive a ſecrer Pleaſure, and 


ſhur rhe Door againſt ir ſo faintly, thar after many preten- 
ded Denyals, ir is ler in, and kindly entertain'd in private. 
Thar which' adds ro the danger is, that Men are tainted 
by it inſenſibly ; for ir is fo cunningly varniſh'd nn} 

lt 
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diſguis'd with a Mask of Friendſhip , which ir affects ab- 
ways to wear, that one cannot very eaſily diſtinguiſh 
berween them. Ir uſurps and invades all her good Of< 
fices, puts on her Air and Countenance, calls ir ſelf by her 
Name, counterfeirs her Voice; in ſhort, obſerves the Tone, 
the Meen, the Readineſs, the Zeal z ſo that you would ſwear 
it could be none bur ſhe. The Buſineſs of Flattery is- to 
leaſe, and be raking : Ir pays marvellous Reſpe&t and De- 
erence, is very liberal in Praiſes, exceeding officious and. 
eager to ſerve the Perſon apply'd to, and careful ro be al- 
ways in good Humour; or indeed in any Humour that 


prevails, and will be moſt agreeable at that time. Nay, 


ro ſhew how exquiſite the Hypocriſie of this Vice is, it 
goes a great deal farther, and ventures upon the laſt and 


higheſt, rhe ſevereſt and moſt dangerous Act of Friendſhip, ' 


and is free and full in its ay meager and Reproofs. In' 
own Word, the Flatterer's Ca 

make himſelf believ'd much more fincere and paſſionate in 
his Aﬀection and Concern for the Perſon whom he addreſſes 


to, than he is or can be to Him in return. Bur all theſe | 


boaſting and pompous Pretenſions notwithſtanding, there is 
not in the World any thing more deſtructive of rrue Friend- 
ſhip : Ill Language, Afﬀronts, open and avowed Enmiry, are 


not in reality greater Contradictions, ' how different ſoever, / 
they are in Figure and outward Shew. Ir is the very Bane: . 
of all Sinceriry and rrue Love ; they are irreconcilable . and | 


cannot-dwell rogether. * When once I am your Friend, 
I ceaſe to Flatrer ; and when I begin to Flatter, from that 
very inſtant you may conclude me none of your Friend. 


And therefore thar Obſeryation is moſt true, F Thar the ; : 
Wounds and Strokes of a Friend are berrer and more defi- | 
rable, than the Kiſſes of a Flatrerer. Thoſe, rho' we feel 


re is always to profeſs and - 
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ſome Pain in them, are yer well intended, and may contri» |. 


bute tro our Benefir and Amendment. Theſe are fſoſt 
and ſmooth , bur full of Treachery and Miſchief ; ' and 
the End of all thole kind Carefſes, is to keep us un- 
acquainted with our ſelves, and ſo ro lead us hoodwink'd in» 
to Ruin. 


Since therefore ir ſo highly concerns us not to be miſta- - / 
ken upon this Occafion, and fince rhe knowing theſe rwo - 
ſo very contrary Qualities afunder, is no ſuch obvious and 


————_ 


* Non potes me fimul Amico & Adulatore uti. 
T Meliora vulnera diligentis, quam ofcula blandientis. 
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<eafie Maner ; I. hall endeavaur to draw off the Vizor; 


'  addrefſesto,; and, axin all other x peas, 


Teſtimonies ; Not at all the lefs diſpoſed to. ac as becomes 
LP | Mm his 


d. draw , if not. the, whole Face , yer ſo many of the 
earures aud principal Lines of it, as by theſe Strokes 
jb Elattety and Friendſhip 


my Reader maybe ableto diſtinguiſh 
from each other. 

._ 4. Firſt, Elatrety . is always follow'd cloſe ar the Heels 
by privare Intereſt and Advantage : This is the Scent ir 
follows, and you may know ir bs che manner. of Hunt- 
ing, and the Game 1t purſues: Bur a Friend - is' generous, 
and undeſigning; hath no By-Ends, nor is Self at the bottom 
of what he does continually. | 


-. 2. A Flanerer is perperually veering and changeable in 


his and Opinion of Things ; like a Looking= 
Glaſs, thar readily reflects all Faces, or Wax prepar'd. to 


| any manner of Impreſſions, He is a Camelion, a 


alypus, never of -_ Colour and Companies longer than 
you determine an him ro it. you ap ro 
commend and love CS. admires and exalts x fa ro 
the Skies; prerend Diſlike, or Reſentment, or Averfian, 
he. racks abour ftreight, and is in with you There too ; 


1 | he-cenſures, condemns, aggravares, as he finds You 
7 Affected: For You are the Principal, rhe Subſtance, rhe 


Original ; and He your Image, your Repreſentation, rhe 
Shadow, the Copy, the conſtant Atrendant and Mimick of 


; 
0 


All you are, and ſay, and do; affedting every Motion, 


and putting on every Shape, as he ſees his Pattern alter: 
Whereas a Friend ph firm, = uniform, and conſiſtent wirh 
himſelf; For Truth and Reaſon are the Compaſs he ſteers 
by, and theſe are fix'd and unchangeable. 

+ 3- Another Mark xo diſtinguiſh him by, is tis Carriage; 
which is always eager, and officious to a great excels ; and 


£(pecially in things as.he is ſenſible will be obſerv'd, 


or otherwiſe like ro come to. the ledge of the Perſon be 

> is he | gear = 
forward -in his Commendatians , in profiering is ice 
and doing every little thing thar may look like Deference 
and In all his Behaviour there: is nothing of Steadi- 


| neſs or Moderation ; and yer, as fair a Shew as all this 


Makes ourwardly to the World, there is nor any ſolid Bor- 
rom, nor one Grain of cardial Aﬀection. within. Now a 


Friend is the very Reverſe of all Fhis ; an Enemy ro Often- 


tation and ar 4 ane yd and conretit, that rhe Sincerirty 
ſhould prove ir ſelf by ſolid and fubſtancial 
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12> Of Wiſdom \ Book It. Þ 
his Character, tho' he were fure rhat he ſhould.never bet» } 
ken notice of, or thank'd for' it : And' therefore 'the >Intes: 
griry of his Hearr and Intentions; often'purs him upon'ſtu- - 
dying ſecret ways ' of obliging ; ' and; - provided his own |} 
Dury: be done, and his Conſcience, ſatisfy'd;, he can very: + | 
well abate the publiſhing his Endeavours to ſerve his ' 
RT. 5: EY ah 34 

4- The Flatterer. conſtantly yields the' Prize to his-Pa- 
rron, declares him in'the Right in all he: fays, applauds His - 
Prudence in all he does, and this without 'any other' 'De= 
ſign, - bur only ro pleaſe, and' render 'himſelf*' agreeable? 

ence it is, that he over-ſhoors the: Mark fo -much, -coin- } 
mending All withour Diſtinction, '' and- All exrravagantly+ 
and in excels. Nay ſometimes he will nor grudge ro do” | 
it ar his own expence, and to lefſen his own Deſerr; that-- *F_ 
he may magnifie his Patron's. Like Wreſtlers, that ſftoop®-Þ 
and bend, only' ro ſhew rhe Cunning of their Play ,' afid* 
mend their Hold ; that ſo rthey+*may 'gain rhe Advantage} 
of rhrowing the Adverſary a fairer Fall. * Now a Friends 4. 
goes. ro Work plainly and bluntly ; Preference and Eſteem i} - 
are of ſmall Conſideration with Him ; nor is his Det fo 
much to pleaſe and miniſter Delighr, as'to bring ſubſtantial 
Profir, 4” ro do much Good ; and whar'way this is-done: 
15 of little concern to him ; he js not nice and ſcrupulous in: 
the - Choice of Methods; bur, like a- good Phyſician, conſis F- 
ders. the Caſe andthe Neceftities of his Parientz and: pres 
pares. his ſharp and painful,” or his-genrtler Remedies,-'not. ** 
according as: they fure the Palare,' bur rhe Exigencies of y 58 
Friend. Recovery and Amendment is his- Eiid and Buſineſs 
and all things elfe are indifferent ro him, excepr {o- far as» 2 
thcy may prove ſubſervient to this Great Deſign. - W.. 9 
- 5, Sometimes he will nceds rake upon him to rebuke hy 7 
Fried, but he does it ſo very aukwardly; that a Man may- 
calily diſcern This ro be only a Copy of his: Countenancey+ 
and thar ar 'the . fayie rime he purs'on the Hardineſs of-''a 
Friend, his chief Care is not' to 'iricur- Diſpleaſure by hand- © 
ling Matters too roughly: To this pnrpole he will be ſure: FJ: 
to fix upon light” ahd: trivial Faulrs only-, ' or ſome' very: / = 
cxcuſable Defect, pretending himſelf blind all the while * 
rhoſe ghar are grofler, arid much mbre-ovbrioxtous to Cenlute >; 
and. Reproach. ** He will expreſs himſelf: with great Seveti= '} 
£y and Birrernefs againſt” Relations”, or Acquainrance,"'@F- 2» 
Servants, as if They were wanting in- rhe Diligence-and - ; 
Reſpects dite from them.” . Or elie he will introduce-theiLi- 2} 


/ 
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-F ..Chap.-16. Of Flattery,| Lying, &c. 
berty-he/ takes: wirh a 'Prerence of: ſome + idle” Stories! be 
harh- heard, and profeſs: grear  Sollicitude to' be inform'd. of 
the Truth: from his: Own - Month,” thar: fo: he may be ca» 

ble of doing him Service in:a juſt Vindication of his 
Innocence. And, when his Parron- either denies | the: Fact, 
or 'excuſes himſelf, :he: will nor fail ro catch at this Op- 
porturiiry of ex(pariating. in -his Praiſe, © I confeſs, Sar, 
* ſays he; this' was a wonderful Surpriſe to-me, and what 
*Ticould nor prevail with ,my ſelf to give. Credit ro. I 
* was ſatisfied I knew you better; for huw is it poffible 
*,you ſhould be guilry of any ſuch Thing ? I rold your 

" £/Enemies who:raxed 'you with Injuftice, that they, muſt 
&/pardoti me, if I was peremprory to the Contrary. \ For 

"FF #who could imagine  rhar you: ſhould invade another's 
 $ *Righr, wha are ſo far from infilting Rigorouſly upon 
—  *F your own? One, who ro my Knowledge is {o Gene> 
= * rous, ſo Bountiful, ſo. Charitable, could never, you may 
"F *£ be:ſure, paſs upon me for a griping or covetous- Man. 

23 © Such: Jealouſies, ] ſaid, mighr find Entertainment with 
= $68rcrangers,/but with me; who have. the Honour ro be fo 
well acquainted with your Virtues, they would all go for 
-  nething. : Or elſe. he rakes Occaſion ro chide him kindly, 
= for having ro more Care of. himſelf, and expoſing char 
* Perſon: ſo much, which .is of ſuch infinite Imporrance ro 
- the-Publick ; as one of the Senators parricularly is ſaid 
ro have curried Fayour . with Tiberius, in a full Se» 
©, nare, after a very nautequs and fulſome manner of Com- 
- plementing. 

+ 6. In'a Word ; I ſhall need ro add bur this One Mark 
- of: Diftintion more. A true Friend always regards, and 
adviſes, and promotes | thar which is agreable ro Reaſon, 
and Duty ; he conſults. the Character and Circumitances 
> of the Perſon ; and obſerves what is . firteſt -and moſt be- 
7 coming ; bur the; Flatrerer ſpies - out a blind Side, and 

3 ſtrikes in with Pleaſure, and Intereſt, and Inclination. So 
7 that no Man is ſo proper an Inftrumenr: for corrupting 
23 Mens Principles, and ſoothing them in all manner of Ex- 
F*  xravagance and Vice.: None ſo improper for the putting 
3. forward. any thing: of Virrue, or Difficulty ; ' or -Danger. 
& Indeed:he is like an Ape, rhar ſerves ro none of thoſe ne- 
'H + -- >= which other Crearures are aſfliſting ro us -inz 

but cur our merely - for the Jelt and Diverfion 
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5. To this Vice of Fhttery, Thar of Lying is very :near-of } 
Kin, and uſually goes 'along with it : And "This is likewiſe *Þ} © 
of the ſame- infamons Quality. ; a-mean, and diſhondura» Þ' 
ble, and-raſcally Vice. -For what can be more Deſpica« | 
ble and+Baſe, than for a Man to ſpeak contrary to his Þ}- 
own Knowledge and Senſe of Things'? The firſt and bold» 7} 
eft Step towatd'the Corruption of Manners, is the baniſhing 
'Truth out of. our Diſcourſe ; as on the Contrary, 'the |}. 
Courage and Refolurion to 'be, rrue, is, according 'to Pin : | 
dar's Account of 'ir, the Beginning -and Foundation -of @ - 
Brave. and Eminent Virtue. Burt, befides the Deſpicable J 
neſs. of this Vice in ir ſelf, ir is likewiſe - highly Deſtructive}. 
ro Humane Society. For we ceaſe ro be 'Men, and are} * 
looſe from all the mutual Tyes, and Securities poſſible * F  - 
be 'had upon one another, when 'murual Confidence, ant” 
Fruth, the only ground 'of it, is Joſt. Speech indeed- js} - 
rightly faid ro capacitare Mankind for ag bur if, F_. 
once Thar be abuſed ro Falſhood and Deceit, Silence 415% - 
Thouſand times the more ſociable Qualiry of the Two: 
If a Lye indeed were conſtant to 'it telf, and wore bit 
one Face, as Truth does, then there would be ſome Hopes 4 
at leaft, and the Miſchief were -more tolerable ; for \wyÞ -- 
might depend upon ir, that the direct Contrary of 'whagF- : 
the Lyar fays is Trae. Bur alas ? it is our- Misforrangg 3 + 
that rhe Reverſe of Truth -hath a Hundred Thouſand {& 7#-. 
veral Shapes, and the Space it ranges in is Infinite. 'Good 3 
(thar is, Virrue and 'Iruth) is certain and circumſcribe 
ſtaked down to One ſingle Spor, and fixed beyond 'rhe 7 
Power of Variation, as there can be 'bur One Way ro lit 7 
the Mark. . Bur Evil, (that is, Vice and 'Errour) is Infinite 
and Uncertain, and there are a Thoufand Ways ro ſhewe 
beſide rhe Mark : For ſhort or beyond, too high or we 
low, on this or on that Side, all are wide of rhe - Mater. 3 - 
Withour all Doubr conld Mankind be made :duly ſenſible 7F- : 
of the Horror, and miſchievous: Conſequences -of L 
they . would be fo far from. pradtifing- or : giving the lealt 
Countenance to ſuch Wickedneſs, that they would ' ſer ther» Þ* - 
felves to drive it our of the World with Fire-and Sword; 3: - 
and think no Puniſhments too: ſevere, no Methods roo-eruet 
for the utter Extermination of ir. | And his / is 14 -g66d 
Hint to+rhoſe, who- make the Education 'of You ar 


Care, with whar Vigilance the very firſt Tendencies"no'chis > : 
Evil ought to be obſerved, and the Growth of !ir:puvtiente 20 
ed and oppoſed. This ſhould be their -farſt - Buſineſs and 


-S 
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+. x 

f 7 the: Checking of a 'poſitive and obſtinarte Humor their 
: 3 next; and both theſe ſhould be raken down berimes ; for 
- | otherwiſe the Corruption of Nature will be. beforehand 
- | with us ; and it is ſcarce 'to be conceived: indeed, how 
; $ very early ſuch rank Weeds ſpring, and how ptrodigiouſly 

- F rhey ſhoot, if nor nipr-in the Bnd. © 

; | © Bur Men may be guilty of Lying in their Actions, as 6- 
| well as in their Diſcourſe ; for whar elſe is all that Hy Hypocriſie: 
- |} _ cific and Diflimularion,” fo generally praCtiſed in the Wor ? 
| F  Fhis, I confeſs, is repreſented as an ns, and 
| hath obtain'd the —_ and Rep w_ -. Com De 
 Þ good Breeding. Bur yer, Iet the Men of refin« 

4 * Manners fay what th will, it is in realiry a Blemiſh and 
- Diſhonour, a mean iffion, and baſe Degeneracy of Soul, 
for a Man to appear abroad always in Diſguife. To 
-— Walk wirh a Mask, and nor dare ro ſhew his Face ro the 

3 World. Ler Men talk of Honour as long as they will, 
- Honour can never be conſiſtent with Diflimulation ; and 
' He that is an Hypocrite is certainly the greateſt Coward, 
- the moſt abject Slave. | 

LE2 Now, whoever h@ be, thar fers up this Trade, he will 
3 find enough to'do to maintain his Credir, or his Eaſe by 

# #@- For a Hypocrite is under perperual Conftraint. And 
= what a Torment muſt ir needs be, for a Man always 0 
F: Different from whar he is really, and in his own 
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|, terfeir good Qualiries which he hath nor, or ro kee 
+ fome- ill -oane's our of Sight. So Amiable, fo Noble'i 
: this Frankneſs of Temper, that even Repurarion ir ſelf,” 
£ "Yanab! tes is; cannot make ſufficient Reparation for'the 


2 Bur; beſides rhar rhis is. a difficult and laborious Trade, 
= i apoorand paltry. One ; foriinoft Men Break of it in 
Ss Mm3- | _ avery 


- Of: Wiſdom; \'\ Book ll 


a very little while. -Diflimularion cannot 'go very far; -It #F- 

will be diſcovered: ar one time or other, and leave thoſe. 

that depend upon..it, in the -Lurch. .:I;-;is 2 common, Ob, FF 

ſervation, and daily Experince proves- it,to be as true. as.;it 

is common, that Nothing which: 74s. emher | Violent -; or- 

Counterfeit continues - long. : Herein, . Art and Force, ;gliffer; 

from Narure,: that They, decay - by. Time, and This .im- 

proves by ir. - And, when. once fuch, Men ;are derected.' ;alþ 

they get þy iris, never ro -be zruſted.-afterwards ;- 16 have; 

no Streſs laid upon what they Do,.-nar. any: Credit given; 4@ 

whar they Say. . Nay,. Truth it ſelf ſuffers by. this means, and: 

can gain no reception, .when ir comes our of their Mouths, 

And how Deſpicable a Wretch is :'That,. whoſe Aurboriry&* | 

loſt, and whoſe Example goes for nothing 3 whoſe whole Lits 7 

is look'd upon as one continued Banter ;, and his moſt ſexion | 

Actions are thoughr ro ſmell ſo rank of Trick and Defigny , 4 

thar they only ſerve to awaken; Mens: Suſpicion, and; watfy - 

them ra be more upon-their Guard? . : - ., 4.1748 
Now, this is a Caſe capable . of being miſunderftogd; 7 

and miſapply'd ; and therefore, as there is: ſome! room; lefy | 

for, ſo indeed there is great need os Prudence, and Mos: 

deration, to prevent. an. Errour .in, the. other Extremgy 

For if a Man's, D,ſpofition be. crpoked and deform'dzg- 

if there be any thing vicious and offenſive. 10. the Worldig- 

this ought, certainly. ro be kepr (in ;- or, to. ſpeak; more. 

properly, be brought into Shape. : For there is a vaſt.Difs” 

ference berween living eafie and unconſtrained; and being-. 

rude, and flovenly, and. careleſs in our, Behaviour. Wa. 

ſhould nor- rake. Pains ro impoſe. upon | thoſe we' converſg. 

with ; but we are not. therefore bound to rurn their Stos 
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.” There are indeed. Two ſorts of. People, in who 
one 1s in ſome Degree excuſable ; 1 might ſay. 
Neceſſary and Becaming 5 bur the Reaſons which-wandtt | 
cate and uphold. rhem 10. it, are very, different: from; cagy.” 
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'F Qhap-10 Of Flattery,' Lying, &c: $35 
F -pther.: The Firſt are Princes, who, -as I have- obſerved 
| <before,:may ſometimes. be obliged to' difſemble upon very 
F . camporrant. Confiderarions: + The Publick Good, the Safery 
'F- -of © rheir, Perſons,: the Peace ; of rhe;, Government - may 
2F - - require;..is ;/ all :theſe might! be ruined ;and. loſt, if: rhe 
; *F *:Counſels and Methods; that ſupport-: them, were' carried /fo 
'F-. :openly,.thart every Stander by could;'ſee through, and: pe- 

- *,nerrace; into: the þortom:: of the Governour's Deſigns. /'And 
therefore, taking-xhe {Condition of the. Worldi asir»now 
ſands, ſo full of /Treachery ;and - Villany ; : it is no: Dero- 

"5 -Fation:to Juſtice or, Religion -ro ſay, that Princes may be 

4 allowed ſome Meaſaresin:\their Publick-Character, -which 
on neither They, nor any other Man, is privileged ro take in 
2 his private one. Would all their Subjects be Faithful and 
F - do their Duty, then indeed the Rules of Political, and 
2 . Private” Virrae-would be the fame ;-bur -now . Men” tuft 
*{ - be governed, nor according ro what they ſhou!d. be, bur 
# to whar they actually'are. - And, as Laws, . when made for 


the Reformation of Vice, ſuppoſe rhe worſt of Men ; fo 

\- the Adminiſtratars'of thoſe Laws, muſt by: their Warineſs 
> and Wiſdom provide againſt rhe Worſt. 

= :: The1Second Yor. of Jdiffimulation in: ſome. Degree 4 

r, 


- Jowable, is in Women; -and the Reaſon ' that enforces 
35. Decency;' and; the Gracefulneſs of Modeſty and Reſerve, 
= $9: Their-Sex more eſpecially. : For what; would be inter 
' preted Freedom. and: Affuredneſs in. a: Man; would: in cone . 
= of them be- condemned . for Impudence.:! - And therefore 
-. theclittle:Diſguiſes-.in'their Carriage:and Looks; rhe making 
*  yptheir.Mouth, and-aftected Ignorances,look pretry enough 
= and have a becoming; Air of Baſhfulneſs and Innocence: And 
© befides,. Theſe: do: no. manner: of + hutt;;1: for- rhey : paſs: for 
E - {Fhings;: of Courſe, and'.no' body but : Foots.andd Men at» 
”  gerly-. unacquainted -wirh: the. Workd, --can-ever be impoſed 
- poke 7 them.-+. Bur This as a, Trouble. 1 mighthave-ſpared 
- . my: ſelf; for tbe Sex. are: {6: naturally: addicted-ro: /Hypos 
> - Crifie,.that.it is: very}, needleſs ro-recommend;-or to inſtruct 
themin- it. They are indeed a fair: Qurfide: all +over:; 
* their: Faces, their Cloths, their Talk ;'rheir Eooks,'their 
>  Seiles;:their Tears; have all:bur. reo much-of Art inthem; 
= and are (contrived-rp make: a, Shew : Nay,. which 'is2till 
 Worle, they. do nor jonly.difſemble; with rhe. Liyiog;-but 
with..the Dead. roo.;.'The-Long Veil, andthe. Dark. Room ; 
d. ſo. many. Days; and the Chamber!:{o-.many.iWWerks ; 
are theſe bur the Pomp and: Ptererice of- Sorrows 
| M m 4 Appcat= 
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not any wry Sony in which hen. —— "Deficient, | 
few know, either 
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| nothing but Goodneſs ; for He: is he yery: Perferhion-.of 
4 it, Goodnets in. {elf 5 and That not a fperulmtive' and nn» | 


Excellonory out ahe a and}; « 
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D Partakgr of the fame Nature ; It is a;Generous a 


z worthy | a. Perfan of Honour-and Virtue, 
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g Mgtro. of - Greatneſs is;.145k me; \And that Command-ard: 
| - Plat. 1 5. Promiſe gives usa Nobleildea of the Majeſty of God, Cat ups 
K . me in the time of 'Traubles, ſo will. T hear' thee, and 1thets. 
Shale. glorifie me. ''\This''is likewiſe irhe moſt Honourable 
way ;of einploying-/onr :Power and; Plenty: ; - which, While: 
We. Keep. by -us, :and: inicoug .own;{.private: iPoſſcflion, ate: 
called by-the\mepniNames;; ofi Blouſes; and: Lands; ani 
Money.;; bur whe drawn out into Uſe; ad: expended-49; 

the: Benefir 'of :0uri Brethren, - they 'are-dignified with new. - 

and -Auguſt- Titles 3'and |from-rhenceforth commence Gooll;-: 

KQuons,” Liberality,-Magnificence,: Alms; and Treaſures ir. 

Heaven. .Nay-it is-nor gy: rhe : moſt. Honourable, - but: 


ahe:moſt. prudent:and ”m_ e Method of -rrafficking with.” 
hems. ;'i* the \gainfulleſtrof ail Arts, the beſt and leaſt hae 
eg Merchanziſe'; for. here-the Principal is ſecus * 
red;'-and the Intereſt arifing :upon :ir::fiſes/ exceeding - high. - Þ$. 
And, to ſay the very truth; no +part"of -whar wie have! is fo Þ - 
property our Qwn,:.none/rurns to:ſuch' a: prodigious: Increaſe}! &Þ 
0 -comfortable-;Account;: as that iwhich: -we -expendi'upoth* _. 
good Ules. Whar. lies by_us is_lock'd up, and . hid- pris 
vately ; it, lies and waſts ;.or at leaſt. ir never grows; wptin 
our Hands ; and Ic 1s ſure.to.give,,ns the. Slip ar lait, eirhi 
ſome:pf choſe. infinite, Accidents, by. which all ſych.'T 
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" are liable 1a" be {nad from Usg-0rbytthar can 
> , | nicable Separation, ,by which-Death* will ſhortly: ſn& R 
Þ | Us| away from | Them::+Bur ſo. mnch- of [rheſe: as” "elit " 
+ ” pur _— can never-fail,” never; be wrefted from us'# never 
© F ruft, or decay;.or: lie buried in Unprofitableneſs. - 'Hediew 
r  it-was; that Mark Anthony, when: depreſt;' and at. att Bbb: 
3 Þþ + Fartunefo:: low, that: he 'had ring Bu t'-Dearh- left: ar: 
» | hisqun Diſpoſal, cryed- our, -thar:*:þ left All, extept' 
I ' what. he bad given' away. - And thus you ſee, what a brave, 
; -and noble, and: becomin _ emper, this: Compatiionate; ahd' 
, \Narured Frame-df- Soul is ;":how: xworthily” a' 
) ination ro: do Good to:all the. "World; attracts: they Love 
|: __andi Admiration of: all that:confider''ir;; How Amiable: and: 
| Erpaging: how: Powerful and. Irrefiſtible the '/Charms''6f 
"74 Generofity are.. As indeed, on the: other-Hand, nothing is 
| ſoi:Mean and Sneaking, fo -Deteſtable and. Deſpicable, of 
4 _ Deformied: and: Unnatural, as Hard-heartedneſs, - ant 'Infer- 
Y- $biliry -of ocher Peoples Misforrunes ;' Ir: is -therefore de- 
 ſervedly / ſtyled -Inbumaniry- ;' ro intimate by thar/ Nattie, 
- that ſuch People are: Monſters, and: nor-:Men: - Arid, as: the 
| Vices themſelves, ſo the Source and 'Cauſes of them'ſtand: 
'« direct Oppoſition to :each other. | For,i'as Beneficerics 
* ſprings: from Greatneſs and Gallanery of Spirir, ſo-unreafo- 
” pable- Parfimony: -and'/Hard+heartednelſs i is: the Spawes of 
| Cowardice, and Bruriſh: Degeneracy of- Soul. - 
=: -+Now, there are rwo:ways. of becoming Beneficial to ouſt 2 
EY Neighbours ; either as :we miniſter ro-their Profir, or to S*vera! 
* their: Pleaſure. The- Firſt .procures ' us Admiration and /0*#s of #- 
» Efteem/; the Second (Love, and: good: Will.  , The Firſt is 
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"HFS 


L ' wuchi more valuable, becauſe it regards: Mens Neceffiries' 
= . and Dittrefles ; .it. is: acting the: Parr' of? a Tender  Farher; 
| anda True Friend. / There is-likewiſe a Difference in: 'thele 
” Ads of Kindneſs! them(clves ; Some::are due 'from-us, fuck 
* as the Laws. of' Nature, -or politive Inſtitucion + \require 'at' 
| our. Hands;y. Others iare free,, and what we-ate under''ne; 
-- expreſs: Oblig ation:for;bur. rhe: Effect of pure 'Choice;* and: 
f Love. The” Latter of-theſe Two:iſorts, ſeem - ro- be. more 
; bi Brave :and- Generous ;' Bur: yer-the Former: too,” when”: diſs 
- charged with Application, :and+ Prudence, : and- fincere: 'Af-- 

"E wonoges ;are very: Excellent and: Commendable, 'rhough they 

the Nature of. a. Debt, and are'\fuch as 'we'/ canner 

ro our Duty, and pots with our (elves in.” 
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gd FAR 544 
ing ond not by Fraud and 


' 'or-Honous, 
: may by ſome freſh Acvi- 
be loſt in aninſaar; bur ſill the Kindnels and «he-Qb- 
bean remains! 
Now the Diocjons, by. which-a Man -may do avell.- to | 
ern himſelf in the exerciſe of this excellent Virtue, -ate nate fi 
as-follow. Beneficence. 


Firſt, hon regard to he Perſons ; who: are the -ptoper 
Objects of iry, "and whether. it be fir +to extend 
it ro All, as ; heir Wants and Our OWN Ar and s 


F. re "Men, and Fo R- 
4 S Man may ſeem t0 be, 


Wickednel 
| Zan —_— T ; 
= = y Difti een -rhe -Good 'the 
8 Bad, by. allowing the - ſame CT and ' I 
" /(@ment. to Vice, which is due -to Virtue and-Deferr. 
- certainly thoſe Adiſtances, which -depend-upon-our own free 
- . Choice, and are the Effect of Grace, and not any Debr- 
© virtue of Obligation and -Dury, Worth and-GoodneG have 
24 the beſt Title ro-; but yer extreme Neceflity, -atid the: ye- 
33 -neral Good of Mankind lay all in. common. In theſe 
2 Caſes none are re axchaded; bur even the Wicked an the In- 


_ © rtaking of ir too. undoubtedly 
F-  itis much » Ole paring of who do not deſerve it 
; for the ſake of rthem-thar do; than. tb widh-bokd © 

' Nance from thoſe thar- do deſerve, in- reyenige, and for: 


FR agen of "is Them who do-nor.  Accordin 

3- - thar ſers daily example of Univerſal 

=F - He cauſeth bs Sun to. r3ſe on the Evil and on the-Good ; 

3 agth Rete to. the Fuſt and to the Unjuſt. Theſe are- ahs E 
= . of a general Providence : But then he beſtows,” 'over 
= and above theſe, ſome ſpeciab Bleflings, > which are —_ 
8 c 


bs 


© wjhe-T V0 take = þ 7 
Iſhing ©rovid Vide THeV hi riakes big 7 Z 
1'arid Beloved oiectand thavRule nienridt'd 


| : Lord-takes plate"; 'Þt 5 by tncer fo rake is 
'ChSldren's Bread, and-t9 caſt it witto' Dogs.” *' There '\#' v4 


deatrof ifference/ lays" tlic Philoſopher ) "berween nor exhib 3 $ 
Fn Mes, and ig! him jou#' Chdjce. | Tn Caſes of ' Ex» | ' 
{when AMition and Neceffity' ery aloud for preſent FE. 9 


Redret, and Aſſiſtance, we ſhould exrend'var Charity withs 
our [DiſtineHon'of Meritri' and” it will hor ferve'ns_ro-fay, 


' rhar Men 'are unworrhy. " Natitf® cills upon us to be” ſes oy 


viceable to all without exception ; and the Confideration6l 
his' being a” Man's: ſufficient ro "Exeite” 'dur Compaſſion; 


when Opportunities of doing 'Gobd offer themſelves to us. # 
Humanity - bids ns/bear'a tender” regard;” and lend our En: |. 
deavours' to: rhoſe'tHar ſeck, and'ſtrerch our their Hands'ts' | 
implory our help'; not"to' purſue them; who 'turn their Backs |. 
's>-Arid\ our Kindneſs is' mack 'more'due, - much; ber. ; 


rer: beftow'd, where'we are able to do” good, than where - 


who! receive it! are capable of” Yoing goo ood ro Us: 


Ir: is nA of Gerieroſiry to take the'weaker-Side, to fu 


{gh thoſe'rhat arc''fi nking,” ro heat'a broken Fotrune, b 
'a:drooping'Spirir; and ro rob the Conqueror of his. # 


Piles and. Triumph;* by ſnarching the 'Spoils; and- reſcuing» 


thervanquiſh'd Prey our of his Hand: 'Dhus Cheloniis is ſai s 
ro thave done; ' She was both*'the  Wife*and Davghrer of - 
a King. * Theſe 'two Princes had x Diſpare wirh one' ano=':7 


rher:#-in which'; while her Husband had*the Advantage). 7 


ſhe ſhewed her ſelf a dutiful Davghtet;' and: follow'd her-; 
Father's 'Forrunes, -never forſaking 7 bir in his greateſt Dis. 
ſtreſs';” buri when the” Chanceof ar rarn'd, and caſt the? 
Scale on the other/fide,” then She rurh'd” rod; and left” het} 
Father-ro enjoy'/his Profperity ;' and thoughr This a oo 
per 'Seaſon ro'exerr the Aﬀection ' and * Fidelity of a Wife® * 
by: ſticking cloſes 'ro- her: Husband in his Calamirous Core | 


dition. 


St.iPanl;. for God loveth a cheerful piver. And .'. The Kz 


A Second Rule PIR the Exerciſe of this Virtue is to do it 1 3 
frankly and cheerfally: ;'*Nor grudgingly, or of neceſſity, =] 


neſs you do is doubly welcome, 'when what Is feaſonable and '_ 


£ ? ata of; dhe 


i Multum refert,” utrum iqwatn nor exthidas ; an lights: 
+ Hominibus prodefſe Natura Juber ubicungue Homint benes | 
ficio locus. Sond 
\ 7. Bis eſt gratum; quod opus £2; fi wlro ofteras. 
nee 


= gfarific his own Vanity 'in'this particalar, 'he gave All; eyen 


| His Enemies, ſome'(Flopes' of obraining/'their! Requeſts.,in 
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ence and Gratitude. 
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; ? I whelſary* comes of its oh accord, without :fthying to: be 45k; - 


t Pre it ForTo''traich of Ehtreary/ and Ari 
ct." ſb nach 65 ris: Value and Satisfaction: is abared 


3 it No May baker ary prear Foy iu-bring rbeholding 20:46 
Mar fer ''rbar which bruit nor fd- property" Yeceive, ds extorts 


s 2 
= 
= 


hat Which'is- gotten Þy '!Imporcunity/s'dear bought-:::He 
it '6br ins by dint of” asking} oughr-:nor-i ro. 'eſfteera! hig 
; 'Gift's for AttentHnce, and] Addreſs, ahd earneſt 
ations are 4 very-High Price;/ and "pay 'well fat» the, 
He'that 'asks] humbles and: debafes: bimſelf z-he 


4:0 acids hiſel itiferiour; is'2ſhdined andronr of Count 


: pays mighty. Deference and" Reſpect to-the Pany 


2 ; 


1 - apply'd t9':'and rhe tne Eng/;ſp of all -his Behaviour- 1s . 
> This is the very. -Ground df whar I 'obſerv'd” of Caſar'; :\it 


z 


Lf 


= was the Prideiof his Hearr that made him: ſay!, after: the 


” Defeat of Pompey,” Thir He never'rook-{0 much Delight-in, 
any thing, as in being 64 roger and ſoughr.ro 5 and; to 
r 


*. 


$47 


"time; thar:ſo he" mighr'drill them on to repear and conti>... 


& rick" or Deſign, nothing; ftrair-lac'd; or--of Conſtraint in 


YA Third Qualification” necefſary: ro: recommend any. Fa- 
- vour, -is' rhe conferring 'ir readily, and'our of Hand ; - Fhis 


I indeed ſeems''to have: ſome. Connexion and. Depepdence 


pf 


. - upon the . former. -For 'all: Kindneſſes are 'ro be rated! by 
# the Good-Will and Diſpoſition” of- the /Donor.; And +. 'He 
who delays his Relief; 'was ſo! long® in-a”'Stare of Unwil, 


i6($. ro'-give it; And as that Loarhneſs is a'very great 


"FF Rebare; fo "the ſpeedy Complyance and: Alacrity | of rhe 
0+, Neto lubeniter deber;, quod non accepit,ſed expreſſir., 


” +-Non-tulit gratis,..qui accepit rogans.z.1md .nibil charius enutur, 
© quam quod Precibus,..111-7.-, ME 7 una” ric 
48 t Qui tarde feeir;. din ngluir. «1:0 2001: of 4. 5 , 
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in This now before us. There are Five different Methods W- 
of proceeding in it ; Three of which are liable tro Cenſure; We. 
and rhe other 'Two as. worthy of Commendation. A Man UM 
may. deny, but.he may keep one in ſuſpenſe and " 


rion a great while firſt ; This is a double Injury, He may | 
refiiſe immediately, 'or he may grant at laſt; and book y | 
thefe amount much :ro one, when .the Marter comes to be i * 


faivl ev a at leaſt, .*. He that 3s foon ſaid Nay, 44 
tefs x Meer . The Fourth is to grant ſpeedily ; and This © 
is'very well : Bur 'the Beſt of all .is, To prevent a Res 7 
eſt;; to foreſee Men's Wants and Wiſhes, and never put 
m "to the Expence of asking ar all. RT 
'/A Fourth Commendation is 'the Giving without any W-- 
profpect of : a Requital ; -and indeed This.is the very thing, WM 
wherein the Virtue of Beneficence chiefly conſifts ; . for WW - 
when once you make ir mercenary, it-ceaſes to be a Virtue, 3 
* There'is a-grearideal leſs Kindneſs where there ate Exe! 
pedations cheriſh'd of rhe Benefir.reflecting back again yp»? 
on itheifirſt Mover. .But when there-is'no Opportunity, .ng 3 
Poſſibility of a Rerurn ; -nay, when Matters are carry'd 54 
pon_—_ thar the Pasty-oblig'd dees-not ſo much as know 
is 'Benefactor, then the Benefit ſhines in its full Luſtre. If ? 
a'Man'ftudy rhe Point of Retaliation, he will give bur flow- : 
Iy, and by Peace-meals ; becauſe this is the thrifty way of! 
being as lirtle our of Pocker as he can. Now it were much :* 
better to renounce -all Thoughts of .being'paid again, than- 
ro be. ſhck in 'doing good ; becauſe by . coveting this CE 2 
rurn, Which is-accidenral only, -and foreign to.the purpeſe, We 
he loſes that which-is the-rrue and-natural Recompence, rhe /*: | |. 
inward OC —_ of Mind, andthe raviſhing Sarisfacti- "W#. 
ons'which reſult from.a Senſe of doing.good. A Man ſhould # 
not need to be twice-intreated for the-lame rhing. For, as 
the being guilty of Injuftice is-of ir ſelf abominable and *? 
baſe, and-rthere needs-no. other Conſideration, rhan the Difs * 
honour and Obliquiry of the Thing to defer us from it ; fo-* 
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.. Minus decipitur, cui negatur celeriter. 
* Tunc eſt Vurtus dare Beneficia non'redicura. 
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Of Wiſdom. © | Book lis 


- ſome' other Neceflity or Diftre. And theſe ſhquld be car- : 


1 
FRA 
% 
«XX; 
, h 
. 
i. 
; 
by 
q 
a 


# 


ry'd-with-all the Privacy imgginable ; ſo much rhar, if ii 
e n = | 


be poflible, none: bur rhe. 


himſelf. ſhould know ir:: 


Nay, if that can any- way.-ſerye his Intereſt, or be. more [ : 


acceptable ro him, it will be very fir and prudent to ke 

Him-in:Ignorance too; to let the Kindneſs drop into Ef 
Mourh,-and convey it to him-under-hand. For many times 
a Man's Circumſtances. require, a Relief, which he is our of 
Counteoance-to accept ;; and. there is a.. Tenderneſs due -rq 


the Modeſty of Perſons reduc'd by Aﬀidtions and Caſualties, - | 


who cannot ' change their Souls with their Fortunes, Be-: 
ſides, :thar all divulging.of Kindneſs is, perfetly uſeleſs to 


one that: does it upon. a, true Principle.;. for a Man's own' 
Canſcience! cannot poſſibly be ignorant of his Merit, and' 


this ſingle Wicneſs is as good as Ten thouſand others. 


- . Jr” miſt likewiſe be done without the Derriment or juſt F 
Offence of any otherPerſon. wharſcever; but pea withour 
o 


the: aſt; Violation of Equiry and Juſtice. 


r a Man can- 


not. with any 'tolerable'Senſe be ſaid ro, do good, when be: 


does ill at the ſame time ; -Thoſerhar want. our : Relief ought i: 
to- have it; bur we-muſt nar: relieve Them ar other People's; 
Expence: [Whar the: Wiſe Man ſays of rhe Hypocrite's Piery* © 
is every-:whir as true of his Liberalicy and: Charity, He: 
that ſacrificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten, hu, Offering is ris 
diculous,. and He is 4s one that killeth the Son before his Fi i 


ther's E Yer. 


T 


A Seventh Qualification is, To do it, ptudently and con-2.. 
Gderately. 'A Man is ſometimes-very' hard pur to it to an-" 


driven to a' very poor, an 


whichis, To promiſe every thing to every Body, tho' they are 2 
fenfible oftentimes, rhar ir. is. nor in their/power.;z and, which }. 


is ſtill-warſe, conſcious to themſelves, that it never. was in” . 


their Intention ro make.it. good: ; bur, all chis. narwirhftand= - 
ing,' rheyſhiſt off rhe Difficulry,. till ir comes-ro the. very?” 
Poinr of*Performance ; and-.rruft ro ſome Accident or other, + 


ro bring them off, 'by 'making ſuch an Alteration, in, rheir*7 
Aﬀairs, thar rhe Obligarion ſhall ceaſe :- Or-elie; 5f .ir be ftilbl 
expected, - that they ſhould ftand” by their ' Engagements)? 


ſwer People's. Requeſts, and art a loſs, either how to grant, "| 
or how. ro refuſe them. This is a'Difficulty owing to a; 
very 111 Diſpoſition common ro moſt Men, but moſt pres? 
dominant in thoſe that make the Requeſts; which inclines*? 
them to: reſent a Denial, tho' never to reaſonable in urs ſelf, 
and never ſo tenderly cxpogt Some. by this. means are*” 
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indeed a very diſhoneſt Refuge ;' Y” 
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ſome. 
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ſage palry EvaGons ate laid hold of, in their Bxcuſe,; ;But, 
{till che Evil Day is put far from them ; and rhe-.Suiror's 


E 


Y Hou is ſtopp'd for_the preſent. Now All this--is; quite 


We ocg. and  milergble, Inftance of: Human Eouby's {as 
no Man ought tg promiſe, :or encourage the Expectation of 

any thing which he-eirher is not able, or tnay nor la; . 
\ or does not really and fincerely deſign to make good tothe 
uttermoſt. ' And: when he finds himſelf ar a Bay, -.enelos'd 
berween theſe rwo Difficulties, of making a Promiſe, which 
is either unjuſt, . or inexpedicns., -or | diſhonourable-; and 
unbecoming his Character to fulfil ; or elſe of giving.a, De- 
nial, which is ſure to. be ill raken, . and. breed Miſchiet and 
Diſcontenr ; the beſt Courſe to extricate himſelf, is to break, 


i - to evade the Blow ; either by declining a poſtrive., Anſwer, 
8 CT elſe by wording his Promfle ſo cautiouſly, and in; gene- 


- ral Expreſſions of Civility and good ;Inclinatipn, .. that ;the 
* Perſon may have nothing of a punctual Engagement to,.fas. 


$  ſten upon. There is, I confeſs, ſomewhat, of Management 
"F and Cunning in doing ſo, which may make -this.-Adyice- 


” ſeem ſtrange and inconſiſtent, with that Frankeſs:of-:Tem- 
- per, and Sincerity in Converſation., which. I have,;been 
lately recommending ; bur. we are. to. conſider; this; as 4 
= Caſe of Neceflity', that when Men. will be unreaſonable; 


3 we muſt deal with rhem as we can ;. and that they deſerve at 
leaſt ro be thus treared. | 0 1 

© _ An Eighth neceſſary-Ingredient is, That all Things; of. this 
3. Kind- be done with a true Spirit of Humanity, and ſincere. 
= Afﬀection ; for ſuch a Temper will be very ſenfibly concern'd 
FJ for the Benefir of all Mankind ; bur more parcicularly ir 
"32. will bear a very tender regard to the Miſeries 'of the Indi- 
” Y rt and Afﬀliicted ;. which is a Virtue more particularly di- 


- ſtinguith'd by the. Name of Mercy. and Pity. Thoſe who 
” want theſe Bowels,. are Irregularities and Deviations from 


A E Nature, and ſo diſtant from Grace and Goodneſs, that the, 
2Y Apoſtle reckons This, as one of ,rhe Characters of tlie laſt 


'F and worſt Times. Bur then the Compaſiion I; mean here, 
'Y is a Brave, and Maſculine, and Generous Quality ; not 4 
'Y  Sofneſs and: Effeminacy of Soul,- which melts -inro. Tears, 
Fo and creates Perplexiry and Diſorder of Thought. For This 
} is a fat Paſton, A & 

| Capable of falling under'; concerning which 1 .have-alread 


E made ſome Remarks in its proper Place ;-and demonſtrated, 


- wel-govern'd, and commendah 


# that. there is a crinhinal and voulp Pity,,as well.as;a wiſe, 
Nao3z 


deed 


ch as'weak and wicked; ;People are. 


e one, We ought in-, 


347. 
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Ilgaruee; when - invincible" Beneficence harh 


of Wiſhm.” Book if, | 


deed to fuccour the *Afflicted ; bur we muſt not afflict our. þ 


felves'for-:them, nor make their Miſeries our ' own. This 
were' unprofitable 'to Them, and greatly prejudicial to Us ; 


nor may/we ftrain a Point of Decency'or Dury upon their C. : 


Account; for Charity cannor diſpenſe with Juſtice, nor. ſer 
afide 'our other Obligations. God himſelf harh poleipery 
forbidden us ro favour. a Poor Man in his Caufe. And 
God Himſelf and the -Saints are ſaid ro be Pitiful and Com- 
pafſicnare 3 bur yer nor ſo, as' to give any Diſturbance to 
rhe Perfe&tion' of their own Happineſs ; any. . more than 
ro impair the Perfeftion of their Holineſs; in the Me- 
thods - made uſe of for the ſuccour of ' thoſe rhey do 


ity. ©- | 
: A Ninth: Rule is, to avoid Boaſting of our Kindneſs, and 
all manner of unnecefſary Publication of ir. This is a fort - 
of 'Upbraiding and 'Reproach ; it cancels the Obligation 
going : and is the moſt invidious way of making Men our 

nemies;; by turning our Favours into Provocations; and Þ 
rherefore-ix is very well obſerv'd to this purpoſe, Thar he -*Þ 
who receives a good Turn, ſhould never forget it; but he 'F 
who does one, ſhould never remember ir. 2 


A-Tenth'is, To proceed, and not be weary of well- 


doing, bur'keep our old Favours always freſh, by the Ad-' 2 


dition-of new'one's. This will be a powerful Charm ro at-" * 3 
tract the Aﬀection of all the World,and make Men ambitious: 'F* 
of-our Friendſhip. Nor ſhould a Man ever repent of his | 


paſt Obligarions, tho' ſenſible, that he hath had rhe Misfor- 
rune to ſcatter his Seed in a barren and ungrateful Soil. 
*. Let even the Miſcarriage of your Kindneſs give you Satisfatti= 


on, ({ays the Philoſopher) and let not any ſach Expreſſion eſs" | 
cape you, -as, I wiſh I had never done ſo ; For indeed there can' 
be no juſt Foundation for grudging our Kindneſs. - The Un-- 
thankful Wrertch injures no Body but himſelf ; and the Fa-' 
vour,. that-was miſplaced, is not-utterly loſt or thrown away, 


ir is deYored t0'a Holy and Excellent uſe, and cannor_ be- 
deſtfoy'd or profan'd by rhe Receiyer's Fault. If. another 
will necds be-wicked, and a& otherwiſe than becomes him, 
this -can never juſtifie my ceaſing ro be 'good. | Bur further, 
The generous and noble Spirit . diſtinguithes' it 'ſelt by Per- ; 
ſeveratice ; and rrinmphs i the' Conqueſt of Ingrarirude and' 2 -. 
heaped Coas' 


placeat ;- nuſquam xe vox*” 
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1 Ch. x1; Of Beneficence and Gratitude. 
fays the 


4s, That. when a thing is given, we ſhould ler 'a 
and enjoy it quietly, and not be troubleſome and 'nnfeaſon- 
able with him ; Ik 


| Nn 3 


of Fire upon their Heads, melred *theni down; and ſoftned 
them into good Temper, and a berter Senſe of Things. So 
oraliſt, *: 4 Great Soul bears the inigrateful” Man 'fo 
long, till at laſt he makes him grateful ;- for obſtinate” and" reſo 


tute Goodneſs will conquer the worſt of Men, 


- The Laſt DireQion I ſhall lay down upon this ——_ 
ute 


e ſome, who when = have put one 
into. any Office or Preferment, will needs be rhraſting in 
their Oar, and execute ir for him : Or elſe procure a' Man 
ſome confiderable Adyantage, and then make over what 
proportion of rhe Profits they ſee fit, ro themſelves. ' Re- 
ceiyers in ſuch Caſes ought notto endure the ' being thus im- 
poſed upon ; and any Reſentments or Refuſals made upon 
this Account, are by no means the Marks of Ingratirude, 
but a preſervation of their own Rights. And* whatever the 
Benefactor may have contributed to our Prefermenr, he wipes 
out the whole Score, and acquirs us of all our Obligations, 
by theſe imperious and bufie nw ns. The Story is 
not. amiſs concerning one of the Popes, who being preſs'd 
hard by one of the Cardinals ro do ſomewhat inconvenient, 


= or perhaps unjuſt, in his Favour ; and (as a Motive, which 


was thoughr irrefiſtible, or at leaft a Reſentment which he 
look'd upon -as reaſonable in caſe of refuſal) rhe Cardinal 
re-minding him that His Intereſt had been formerly ar his 
Service, 'and. his Popedom was. owing to it; His ' Holineſs 
very pertinently reply'd, If Tou made me Pope, pray let me 
be ſo., and do not take back, again the Authority you. gave 
me. bY 


 Afﬀeertheſe ſeveral Rules for the directing Men in the Ex- 


 -erciſe of Beneficence, ir may be ſeaſonable ro obſerve, rhar 


549 


I4- 


5. 


Several 


there are Benefirs of ſeyeral ſorts; ſome of them much more ts of 


acceptable than others, and thus ſome more, and others leſs 
engaging. Thoſe are moſt welcome that come from rhe 
Hand of a Friend, 'and-one whom we are ſtrongly diſpos'd 


to love, without any'fuch Inducement: As, on the contra- 
ry, it is yery grievous' and grating to be oblig'd by one, . 


\ 


of whom we have no Opinion, and defire of all things nor 
to be indebred to. Thoſe are likewiſe ſo, which proceed 


Kinaneſſes. 


from a Perſon whom we have formerly oblig'd out ſelves ,. 


258 Optimi & ingentis animi eſt camdiu ferre ingratum, donec 
ceris gratum ; vincit malos pertinax Bonitas. k 


becauſe 


* 


$50 ; Of Wiſdom. 
þeeanſe [This- is nor-{o much Graryity, as Juſtice and Pa 
ment-of Arrears, and {o-draws very lite: ot-no new 'Det 
upon us. - Such. again are thoſe done' in a "time of Neceſſi- 
xy, and.when our Qecafions were very urgent : Theſe have 

we w_ Influence ;" they utterly deface all paſt Injuries 
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and. Mijunderſtandings, if:apy ſuch there were ; and leave 
Nrang Tie upon..a' Man's: Honour ;. as, on the other 
Hand, the denying -our - Afliſtance in Caſes of Extremity, 
1s extremely unkind, and;'-wipes out'all Remembrances of 
any, former Benefits... Such, once more, are Thoſe, that can 
be eafily acknowledged, and admir of a ſuitable Rerurn'; 
as, on. the 'cantrary, 'fuch as the Receiver is out of all Ca- 
ACITy T0; requite, commonly breed Hatred, 'and a: ſecret 
Diſlike :.,For -there is; a- Pride. in moſt” Men, that makes 
is {efible, thax he can never make amends for all be hath 
Tong. every 'time;'that he ſees his Benefadtor, fancies 
himſelf:dogg'd by a Creditor, upbraided by a living Wit- 
neſs of. his Inſyfficiency or Ingratitude; and theſe ſecrer Re- 
preaches of his own-Mind, give great Uneaſineſs and ' Dif- 


content.; for no Bankrupt can bear. being twitted with his 
Poverty. ... Some again there are, which rþe more free and = 
honorable, and. reſpectful . they are, 'tbe more. burdenſom F- 
and , weighty they. gre ; provided the Receiver be a Per- 
{on. of Hanour and Principle ; Such, I meao, as bind the "oF 


Conſciences and, the [Wills of Men ; for they tie a Man 
up faſter, keep him. more tight, and render him more cay- 
tious and fearful of, failing , - or forgerfplneſs.. A Man is 
Tenrimes more a Priſoner, when confin'd by his awn Word, 
than if_ he were under Lock and Key, br | 
bound. by. Legal and þ 
gagements, than by the Laws, of, Honour and Conſcience ; 
ana Two. Notaries in- this, Caſe, are better than” Qne. 
When, a - Man fays,..L defire natbing but. your Word, I des 
fend upon your Er 3; tpch ,a..9ng indeed ſhews greater 
I Rricker Qbl ton » ang, 7 94 upon - better Security 
2k Bond g5'g y meprs,., , Mn whe; engages nothing 
bit his Word, 3s always. m Fear 2nd. Conſtraior, and'upan 
his Guard, Jett he trould forteir gr, farger..ir.. Your Mort 
| t..us..under the power of. Legal Forms, is 
ar. AnNSICTy, . and depends upon his Cre- 
h.will not fail to-refreſh_ his Me- 


mory, when .the. Bape ; heegme dye. Where there..is any 
| 77 external 


» 


rhem uneaſis. ro be always behind-band ; and hence he who Þþ 


is eaſier ro.be \ |} 
igk Reſtraints, and Forms of En- 
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-bligation. 


2" Of Wiſdom 


and 'Behayzgur of thoſe we have to deal with. If, the 
very Relarion-of a. Subject or a Child bind us | to them, 
the Aﬀectionate and Duriful Carriage of good Subjects, and 
good Children, enforce rhe Obligations of Kindneſs yer 
more. And ſo again ; . Their Miſdemeanours, their Ingra- 
ritude; their Inſolence. and T]nworthy Behaviour, do in a 
grear. Meaſure diſcharge us of rhar' Tenderneſs. and Care, 
which” they have otherwiſe a. Right to expect from us, 
And I cannot rell, wherher this Obſeryation may nor hold 
in ſome Degree, with Regard ro Natural Defects allo. A 
Man may : peeps indeed he cannor bur, have leſs Aﬀe- 
tion for-a Child; or a Kinfman, or a Servant, nor only if 
he be Il-rempered and Pervyerſe ; but if he be deformed, 
or crooked, 'or unfortunate in his Perſon. For God, who 
made Beauty an  artraftive Excellence, * ſecms himſelf r9 
have” lowered the Natutal Value ſuch Perfons are to be 
rated ar, * Bur then, whatever Influence this Conſideration 
may have upon our 'Mitids and Inclinarions; it muſt have 


-t 


LN 3 
"BY 
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to 


none. at "all upan- the outward Adminiſtration of our Of "|. 


fice. ”, Theſe uhhappy Perſons have the fame Title ro out 


Juſtice and Charity ; their Neceffities pur .in the fame | _ 


common Claim to our Afiſtance and Relief ; and all the 


Good we are engaged to upon any publick and general b- 


Account, ,is till to+ be PunCtually performed; towards them ; 


and* indeed” the lefs ro be neglected, becauſe, rhoſe -Naru- 


ral Defe&s are their Misfortunes only, not their' Faults ; 
and'as fuch ſhould excite ,our” Pity ro ſupply the Place of 
Inclinarion.” aus | 


* Bur thar Obligation, which lies before. us ar preſent, is 


The Second the Second Sort ; ſuch as, ariſes from Benefirs received : 


And far our better Direction in this Marter, we ſhall do 

well ro obferve. 
[Firſt of . all ; Thar the Laws of | Acknowledgment 

and grateful Returns are Natural and Univerſal ; They 


' are nor confined ro Humanity alone, bur even Brutes them- 


ſelves have a Senfe of, and ſhare in them. Nay, and thoſe 
roo, nor only rame, and manageable, and. Domeftick Ant= 
mals, -which might rempr us ro think this Difpoſition 'the 


Effect of Arr or Cuſtom ; but even the Wildeſt and moſt 
Sayage Creatures: For in them we meer with ſeveral no- 
table Inſtances of Grarirude ; One Example whereof I have 
formerly: menrion'd,” in the 'Behayzour of a Lyon, 'to' that 


© -" Roman 


Bet b 


be , mightily ſtrengthened, or diminiſhed, by the Conditions I J 


j Ch. 1.1. Of Beneficence and Gratitude. 


youred, by him. 


553 


Reman Slave, who was expoſed in the Theatre ro be de- Book T. 


Chap. 8. 


© Secondly. Ir is a Virtuous AR, and a certain Indication Se&- 12. 


of a good Mind ; for which Reaſon it is really more yas 
liable, -rhan-Beneficence ir ſelf : For Liberaliry often -pro- 
ceeds from . Plenty, or Power ; Regard to one's own In- 
rereft or Reputation, arid nor very often from pure ' Vir- 
rue.; But Gratitude cannot ſpring from any. other- Cauſe 
than an ingenuous Diſpoſition. And therefore, though the 

doing of good Offices may be the more defirable, yer the 


grateful Acknowledgment, and ftudying to requite them, 


when they are done, is the more Commendable of the 


Two. | | 
Thirdly, Gratitude is likewiſe an eafie and a pleaſant Du- 


$ ty; and yer ſuch as no body can be excuſed from, upon 


the Pretence of Diſabiliry, or Want of Opportunity ; 


cauſe ir is always in our own Diſpoſal, always preſent - 


3 [ with us. . Now, nothing is ſo eafie, as to obey and follow 
-F). - the Dictates of Nature ; and nothing ſo Pleaſant and Sa- 
3 tisfactory, as for a Man to acquit himſelf of Obligations, © 


to come -our of Debr, and ſer himſelf Free, and upon the 


* - Level with his Neighbours. 


From all that hath been ſaid upon this Subject, ' we 


r : E cannot bur” diſcern, how much of Baſeneſs, and” Meanneſs 
3B of Spirir, rhe Vices of Ipgratirude and NegleC& carry with 


them ; how deſervedly Odious they are to all the World. 
* To call a Man Ingrateful, is the worſt and” blackeſt Accuſa=- 
tion you can lay to is Charge. Ir is an Offence 2gainſt Na- 
ture, and a certain Indication of an ill Temper ; a'ſcanda- 
 lous and reproachful Vice ; ſuch as is not'-to be endured, 
becauſe _ it breaks all Society and good Correſpondence. 
The Revenge, which follows. upon an Injury, and the In- 
ratitude which follows a Kindneſs, are both Bad and 
lameable,;. bur not | equally fo.' Revenge is: indeed the 
ſtronger and more violent: Pafſion'; bur it hath leſs'of De- 
formity and Degeneracy. of 'Soyul;': rhan 'Ingrarirude. The 


5” 


Evils and Diſeaſes of our Minds" are like thoſe 'incident to 


our Bodies ; where thoſe that. are:moſt Dangerons and Mor- 
tal are not always the moſt Painful and' Acute. And there- 
fore Revenge [may diſorder -a Man: more, bur: Ingratirude 
corrupts his Virtue more: [n'the Former there is ſome 


* Dixeris MalediQta cunda; cit ingratum hominen! dieris. 
Ingratitudo grave vitium, intolerabile quod diſfociat es 


p- 
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Appearance of Juſtice, Men are not aſhamed rv Fattke and .: 
own that publickly ; bur the Iarrer is all over Infamy and | 
Baſcneſs, and no Man was ever yet ſo abandoned or har« | 
dy, to confeſs or glory in it. : 
Now, Gratitude, - ro rendet ir come, and in all Points 
what ir ought ro be, muſt have thele following Qualifi- 


cations. 

-Firft, A Man muft receive the Kindnefſes dorie to hit; 
cheerfully and friendly ; be muſt look, and expreſs himſelf 
well pleaſed with them. f He that gives a Favour kind 
Entertainment, hath made the firſt Payment already. Second- 
ty. He muſt never forget, or be unmindful of it. *.* He | 

at forgets his Benefattor, is of all others the fartheſt from © 
Dank; For how is it poſſible a Man ſhould diſcharge thi 
Duty, who hath ſuffered the Foundation of it to ſlip quite "if © 
from under him ? Thirdly, He niuft not be ſpating to own 
and publiſh it, * Ie is an argument of Ingenuity and becoms 
ing Modeſty, frankly to confeſs who we have' been the better 
Fir ; and this is a Reward due to the Maker of our Fo" 
exnes. As we have d by comfortable Experience; the 
Hearrs -and Hands of our Friends open to our Advantage, 
ſo ir is fir they ſhould find our Mouths open roo, and out 3: 
Tongues liberal in the Declarations of their Readineſs ro 
affift us. And rhar our ROT rhis occafion may 
never want Refreſhing, it will ecent to mention the = 
Advantage we have receiv'd, by rhe Title of his Gifts, who *} 
conflreed it upon us. The. Fourth and Laſt is, to makea *} 
Return, and Reſtitution, wherein we may govern our felves © 
according to theſe Four Rules. | SEE : © 

Firſt, Thar This be not done too haſtily ; We ſhould 34 
not be extremely Eager and Anxious in the Thing ; for #- 
this hath a very ill Savour : Ir looks like Pride, as if we © 
were loath, and ſcorned ro be” obliged ; and fot' that Rea» 
fon were imparient” ro ger our.of their Debr. This mini» 7 
ſters a very juſt cauſe of Jealouſie ro our Benefactor, rhar ; 
his Kindneſs was not well taken;. when we ſhew our ſelves 


” . ; + 
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o OI gratd\- Beneficium. accepit, primam ejus: Penſionem 
it. | | 


.*. Ingratifſimus omnium, qui oblitus ; nuſquam enim gratus 
fhieri. poteſt, .cui torum Beneficiunrelapſum eſt. + | 

* Ingenm - | is et fateri per ' quos profecerimus, & hee 
quaſi merces Authorts. G 


/ 


UM| 
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exy uneaſie vn | ir lays upon ws. 

"Pp eprom ris et pn O00 q be taken, and 

FJ 2 favourable O waited a ph this ought nor 

to be very Gifharl neither, por be pur off rg wo longs oy. 
For the Graces are & paamed oung, 10 hiat, thar 

*b ' not bot pf old open cup our Hands, ] add Sher; 

proreanity Jhopld he one thar DL it {elf * its 

- of Our ſeeking, yer 1o contrived, ther 

Co may 4 void of all Suſpicion of Vaniry and Often- 

tation, 

Secondly, We ſhould pay back with Intereft, and exceed the 
Proportion of what we receive ; like a good Soil, which 
cannot maintain the Character, If it only produce the Seed 

\ again ; So a grateful Man * will forfeir thar Title, if he 
J reſtore no —_ than the Principal. Burt the leaſt we muſt 
- do, is tro return as much as we received ; and that with 
-- all poflible Demonſtrations, thar we thought our ſelyes un- 
$ der-an Obligation, and wiſhed" ir in our Power, to do 
3 more. Thar what we have done in the mean while, is I 
3 not look'd upon as full Sarisfaction,. bur only as an Ackioaps 
23 ld ſw of the Debr, and a Teftimony . of our Sincerity, 
FE 3 e 
= hint Thar theſe Returns be made willingly and chear- 
28 fully ; for f he 5s not Grateful, whom Fear, or Force, make 
"4 deſirous to appear ſo. Eſpecially roo, if the Kindneſs was . 
4 dohe Frankly and generouſly ; For we ſhould pay back in 
the ſame Coin, and with all rhe commendable Qualities 
7 the Favour brought along to recommend it ; And that Man 
#4  # much to blame who is more, ready. and cheerful when he 5s 
"34 t# receive a Kindneſs, than when it is expetted he ſhould 
2. require one. 
3 Fourthly, If a Man's Circumſtances be ſuch, as render 
3 him _ of actual Reftirurion, at leaſt he oughe 
F rorake Care, that be. be. nor. in Will, and-thi 
' Grateful Diſpoſition is the-Firſt and Principal Parr of the 
Thing ; the very Life and Soul both of. the Benefit, and 
of the Acknowledgment in rerurn for it. "This indeed, can 
have no Witneſs bur ir ſelf ro teftifie for ir. wh as the 
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4 * Ingratus eſt, qui Beneficium reddit fine uſur2. 

} + Ingratus eſt, qui-meru gratus eſt——Eodem animo benefi- 
| cium deberur quo datyr—Errat ſiquis Beneficium libentits acci- 

A pit quam reddit. 
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Thanks of the Heart, ought. to. be well accepted, where: 
People are in 'no Condition - to pay more ; ſo the Deſires 
and Offers of obliging us, eitker when 'our, Friends could / 

- nor, compaſs their Delires,. or when we had no "need, ' ar | 
did' not think fit to accept their Services, muft be acknow- 
"ledged, as if we had actually received ' them. For here 

15 re. , and of 1t ſelf a tent Ground: of 'Obliga» 
"tion to Gratitude. _* -* Sts 6 OE 
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| Second-.P ART 


CONSISTING 


- Of Duties owing to, and from certain Per- 


ſons, and ariſmg from Special and Per- 
ſonal Obligations, | 


The PREFACE. | 


3 M Y Deſign is, in the next Place, to treat of ſuch" Du- 


ties, as are peculiar 'to ſome Men; and not to others. 
And Theſe differ according as the Perſons concern'd in 


3 them, and their reſpeFive Conditions differ. Some of them are 
” unequal, as Superiours, and Inferiours : Others are equal and 


1 I 3 upon the ſame Level. 1 ſhall begin with - married Perſons, 


becauſe This is a Relation *mixt and compounded of both ; 
They being in ſome Reſpeas' Equal, and in Others Unequal. 
Beſides, it will be convenient' to ſer out 'with ſuch Inſtances. 
of Fuſtice, as are Private and Domeſtick, Theſe being in the 
very Nature and Order of Things antecedent to thoſe that are 


3 Publick and' Political.” [For Families are the Foundation, and 


| firſt- Matter of Common-wealths, and Kingdoms. And there. 
- fore the Fuſtice exerciſed here, is the Source, and Model, and- 
- firſt Draught of | Publick-. Adminiſtrations. Now; theſe Do- 
t meſtich Relations, are” Three; Husband and Wife, Parents- 


and 


of Wim. Book, 


and Children, Maſters and Servants. Theſe are the Princis 
un Parts of a Family, but that of Husband and Wife ® * 

the Groundswork , and of all the reft, And there« | 5 
fore That hath a right to be faſt conſidered. 4 


_CHAP. MIL 
_ The Duties of 8. Matriel State. 


| N Regard the Perſons under. this Condition may be con | | 
—_ i Reſpect, according. to thar Mixruge' #-. 
be: and Inequality, which I have obſerved to bet ” 1 
fn their Circuniſtances| ir muſt needs follow, that the Du-4 
ties peculiar to fuch & State, are of 'Two Sorts; Sorel 
common to borh, "and Others appropriated to each of the fd 
Parties. Now, of. thoſe: that are reciprocal, rhe Obligarion®®” 
is entirely the fame ;/ and: the Cotifciehces of both are —_ 
qually violated by. the Breach of them; though, accord-* 
ing-ts the Cuſtoms of rhe-. World, the - 'Penalry, and Rel' 3 
proach, and Incorivenience fall: more” Heavy on one; fide, /} 
Tan they do on the- other. By theſe reciprocal Duties, 4 : 
I underſtand, an Entire Aﬀection, . ſteady. Loyalty,  uncor-# 
_ Fidelity, and unreſerved Communication of all rhings 
tſoever ; ſo. that Neither of them. have any. thing”? 
chiy can call their own, -exclufive* to rhe Right and Clainy 
of the Other. To theſe we may add a prudent, and pro- 
vident'Cars,. andthe Exerciſe -of -a juſt - Authoriry' oyer 
their Family, a diligenr ion into. their Manners, and - 3 
 conſulring; rhe gr. of - all rhar: belong to them.” Of 
_ this Subject -we? have - > Om more: at large inthe firſt” 
' Firſt Parr of+ this' Tr 4 
The Other ſort are Duties Peculiar ro'each of the Parties a> 3 
and+ Theſe differ, - according to :the\ Terms - of rhar une- 7 
qual _ in which they ſtand. For, thaſe-of the Hufs 
band; conſidered. as: i0ur; are. 1. Inftructing his Wifej | 
conferting with, and her in: every Parricular, that Þ 
may 'any -way : <onmibay +tO: _ Honour and Advanrage 3: * VB 
Dons: Care; -rhar- ſhe- may: O__ '.in-'no: Part of 'the' © 
SEES from her Ch nor-defeRive in” any? 7 
ts,-which ſhe' is capable' 
—_ is-r0-. oy done not. ina Rough = 
* Way': FT bur with all *poflible a and 


weerngls, # 
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rvocracls, inthe ſofreſt and moſt engaging manner, with the 
=S+ Tenderneſs. of a Parent, and the reſpectful Aﬀection of a 
8 Friend. 2. The maintaining her as his Wife ; as befirs 
"3 - One, whom he hath made the ſame with himſelf ; and 
WF therefore withour any Regard to her former Circumſtances. 
SF \Wherber ſhe did, or did not bring a Fortune, Thar alters 
# got the Caſe one whit ;. ſuch Conſiderations are quite our 
| of Doors, and, nothing now lies before him, but the pre» 
ſear. Relation berween, them. He is indeed to be govern» 
ed by his own Abilities, and will do well ro ſecure the 
tain Chance ; bur then all the Frugaliry upon this Ac- 

A count . muſt extend to: the retrenching his own E 
+ © too. : For whatever Figure he allows. himſelf ro make; 
LS bs Wife ought ro be ſupporred Suirably and in Proporti- 
: £0n.to it. 3. The providing her with Clothes, which is 
= Right ſo undoubred, that all Laws concur in giving a 
Wife this Privilege: ;, and that in ſo Solemn. and Incom- 


” chanicable a manner, thar they. have denied the Husband 
® 2 Power, of diſpoſing any: thing of this Kind away from 
Lryher.; and have nor lefr them liable ro the Payment of. his 
” juſt Debts; 4. The Rights of the Bed. 5. Loving, 

+ Cheriſhing, and ProteQting her. Thoſe Two Extremes, 

Which. the World are apt to run. into, are Vicious and 


abominable. The keeping them under, and treating them, 
Elike Servants; and the ſubmitting to them as if they. were. 
abſolute Miftreſſes. "Theſe I: rake to be the June and' 

- conſtant Duties. Others there are, Accidental, and Occa= 

© ſional Duties, ſecondary to, and conſequent upon the for-. 

- mer: Such as, Taking, Care of her, if ſhe be fick; Ran- 

” ſoming her, if. ſhe be raken Caprive.; Burying her Honour- 

3 ably, Fs according to her Qualicy, ,if ſhe happen to die z 
aking. Proviſion by. his laſt Will, for her. decens 
Support in. her Widowhood, and. the comfortable Subſi=. 

© tence of rhe. Children ſhe harh brought him.. 

75 The Duties: of, che Wife. are to pay. all becoming Ho= 3; 
F rour, and: Reyerence,. and RP no hor Husband ; look- 17»e's 
'F 20g; upon -him, ' as a, (kind Aﬀectionate Maſter. Ac- Duty. 
FF cordingly; the Scripture rakes Notice, that Women. emi-. 

nt} for -rheir; Conzugal. Virtues, uſed to call their Hufſ- 


== 
2 
"I 


co 

- nent 

| bands Lord; an&-it is obſeryable, that -che ſame Word. in 

0 the Hebrew - Tongue,  fignifies Lord and. Husband borh. | 
= JThe-Imaginarion,,.chat.a Woman, leſſens her ſelf by this 
FF relpectful and ſubmiſſive Behaviour, is moſt Frivolous and 
TX Eovliſh ; for the thar, diſchaxges this ,part of her Duty well, 


CON=® 


560 


Eccluſ. 
XXVI. 14. 


Prov.xxxi. 


. dents, whic 
, their own; bur conſtantly move with, and 'ſub6ſt inthe 


conſults her own, more than her Husband's Honour'z -and * 

ſhe that is Inſolent and Imperious, Humourſome and: Per- 
verſe, does the greateſt Soar ro' her ſelf. A Second Du- 
ty is Obedience to all his lawful and juſt Corimand's, W- 
complying with: his' Humours, and bringing over her -own 
'Inchnations ro His : For a good and'a' prudent Wife,” 'is 
Tike a true. Glaſs, which miakes' an exact Reflection -of the 
Face that looks 'in it. She ſhould have no Defign,* ag. 
Paffiori, no Thought particular ' to her ſelf ; bur ro be fate; 
none in 4 roar to His. - Like Dimenſions and -Acci«' 
have no Motion, no ſeparate Erziftence 'of. 


Body  whereunto they belong ; fo Wives ſhould- always. |. 
keep cloſe, and be- from -rthe 'very Hearr, 'and even Aﬀecti- 
ons of their Souls, entirely, and infeparably unired-ro their / 
Hasbands. A Third is Service, That part eſpecially, whicff 
relates to the providing him ſeaſonable and: Neceflary-R& 3 
freſhments, over-looking the Kitchin, ordering the Table: 8 
and” not diſdaining to do any Offices, or give him any kind 
of Afiſtance abour his Perſon ; a Dury ſo fir-ro be con- 
deſcended to, that rhe Antienrs were wont-ro--reckon'” Waſlis 2. - 
ing the 'Feet in particular, among the Inſtances of Service 
due' from the Wife ro her Husband: - Fourthly. - Keepin 
much ar Home, upon which Account:a Wife-is compar 
to a Tortoiſe, rhart carries her Houſe upon-her Back'; and” 
tiſed heretofore to be painted with her - Feer- Naked, an 
Emblem of '' her nor being provided for. ſtirring abroad, 
This is a modeſt” and decenr Reſerve, requiſire-at all Times; 
bur more eſpecially in rhe - Abſence: of -her* Husband. - For } 
a good Wife is the exact Reverſe of the: Moon5*the 
ſhines abroad and''in full Luſtre, 'when near her $un ;-bur- 
diſappears, and ' is'torally inviſible, 'when-ar-a Diſtance from WF 
him. A Fifth 'is Silence'; for the ſhould: never: give her 
ſelf rhe Liberry of ralking .much, excepr with her Huſ- F 
band, or. for him ; Here indeed her Tongue may take a 
Looſe, and is ſubject ro no other Reftrainr, chan the ſpeak-' . 
ing no more, than' is convenient. This, I confeſs, is 4 ve-' 'Þ 
ry difficult Point, hard of Digeſtion in this laviſh Age;' Þ 
where Multirude of Words ſets up for a Female Virrne ;\ 
and” ſo rare in all Ages, that the Wiſe Scn of Sirach'calls' 
a filent Woman a Precious and Particular Gift of God? 
The S:xth is applying her ſelf ro Houſwifery '-and 7 
good Managemenr ; for though So/omon's Deſcriprion of a 
wiſe and good Woman' may be thought roo _ and- 'F . 
Mecbant= # 


_ 
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- Mechanical for this refined Generation, yet certain ir is, 
thar the Buſineſs of a Family is the moſt. Profitable, nay, 
the moſt Honourable Study they can employ themſelves 
in, This is the Reigning Accompliſkment, Thar, which 
ſo far as Fortune is concerned, onghr to -be: principally 
is eſteemed and regarded in the Choice of a Wife ; To ſay the 

16 Truth, This is a Fortune- fingly, and by it ſelf ; the Ob- 

0 ſervatian, or rhe Neglect of it, wittiout the Addirion of 

4 any Caſualries; is ſufficient to -ruine, or ro preſerve, - nay, 

Y "3 ro make a Family. But This hath the Fare of all other 

e 

& 

I- 


Excellencies roo, which is to be exceeding rare and ſcarce. 
[There are, I confeſs, a great many ſordid and ſcraping 
Wives, bur. very few good Managers. Bur alas! there is 
Y 4a vaſt deal of Difference berween Avarice and Parfimony, 
CS and provident Care and good: Honfwifery. | 
128% _ As to the Enjoyments indulged in a Married State ; 4: 
Men ſhould always remember, that rhis is a Chafſt, a Pure, 
F and a Religious Union ; Conſecrated ro Excellent Myfteries, 
8 and Holy Purpoſes ;. and therefore, thar all rhe Pleaſures 
". of ir ſhould be uſcd with Moderation and Sobriery : In 
. - Tach Meaſures only, as Prudence and Conſcience woutd 
= Aired, when conſulted ſeriouſly, and withour any Byaſs 
from groſs .and carnal Aﬀections. And ſure ir would ve- 
E ry ill: become a Sociery infſtiruted for murual Comfort, and 
” the Advancement of Religion, and the preſervation of Pu- 
" fity, to throw off all Reſtraint; and. convert rheir Pri- 
vilepe of Lawful Delighrs. inro an Occafion of abandon- 
ing themſelves ro Senſuality and Licentiouſneſs. This is 
- One of thoſe Caſes, where no certain Bounds can be pre- 
ſcribed ; bur ir will highly concern all Perſons engaged in 
this State, to conſider the Dignity and the Deſign of ir, 
and ro keep themſelves under ſuch Reſerves, as may nei- 
ther profane the one, nor evacuate rhe other. 
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- when we can make our Perry go-a: great - | 
Handfomely with little <Charge *: Bur'aboveall- things; a 2 


ts. —— 


FT off : 0”. of 20> 41 1 

7 © 0912 7 Goo: Management,” | 

Fils is A very becoming and neceſſary: Care, :An Em- 
 ploymetit;'-nor hafd ro'beatrained-ro-; every Man: of 

common Difcretion- is capable of ir. But;-rhough'the . Art 


be eafily learned, the conſtant-'Exerciſe of:it 4s::Intricate 
and. Laborious ; by \Reaforr of that 'Grear: Variety:.of.:Bn- 


fineſs, in which it engages us ; and, though many Martters' 


abour' which .it is' managed, be ſinatt-and—inconfiderable 


Of Wiſdom. Book II | 
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in themſelves ; yer .the conſtant Succeſſion of them is ve- 


becauſe they allow of no Intermiffion 3 bur, if the Diff- 
culries are occafion'd by the principat Perſons in the 
Family, they fret,” and gall, and wrankle inward, and 


ſcarce admir of any Reſt or Remedy.” 11 | þ 
The” Beſt Merhod of rendring'this*Care eafie/ and Of- 


. ry troubleſome. Domeſtick- Cares give great Uneaſineſs, 3 


feCtual, is, To. procure ſome faithful 'Servanrs;''in whoſe | 
Honeſty we can have entire Confidence; 4 9 wkr any To. 
for the 7 


buy in Proviſions in their proper: Seaſons, and» wair 


beft Markers ; - To prevent all unneceflary© Waſte, which L þ 
is the Province, proper to the Miſtreſs of che Houſe, '/Fo 
make Neceſſity, and Cleanlineſs, and Orderyour firſt Card; 


and. 'when Theſe are ſerved; if our Circumſtances: will:ex- 
red farther, then ro provide' for Plenty, and 'Shew,-dnd 


Niceneſs ;' a gentile Appearance, afid -every' Thing: faſhio- 


nable in it's Kind. | To regulare our Expences, by currir 
off our” Superfluous Charge'; yet ſo,”asto have 'a'Regar, 


to Decency and Convenience; and grudge Nothing; which þ 


—_— 
- a5 ko 
wo _ 


eicher Necefliry or Duty 'call for from' us; ''. Qne* Shilling * 


ſaved, with theſe Lunitations,' willdo us'more-Credit,: than 
Tenidly' ſquandered/ 'away.'- Bur ro the avoiding Profule- 
neſs, 'we ſhould alſo' add the; other':cotnmendable-Qualicy, 
of good Contrivance 3 for iris a'Mark: of':gtear:Addtels, 


, and'dppear - 


Man muſt be fureto' keep within-Compaſs! dnd;fure his:way | 


of Living to' his. preſent Circumſtances : For;the moſtpro- 
bable*Proſpects, are-'ſtilf bur” Furarities ; and, as ſuch,-rhey 
muſt” riceds 'be uncertain; ſo that*there -cannar- be a\more 

£* 3% ridiculous 
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ridiculous Folly, than ro ſpend high in Confidence of Rever- 
fions, and diſtant Expectarions--+—- + - | 

A. Maſter's Eye' muſt be every where ; and if either 
He or the Miſtreſs be ignorant/and! unexperienced in Bu- 
fineſs, rhey muſt rake Care to, conceal rhis Infirmiry, and 
rerend at leaſt ro underſtand, all- that belongs to them. 
Bur eſpecially, they muſt never appear Negligent or Re- 
miſs, -bur pur o6n-an- Air of,, Diligence and, Concern | how- 
ever. For, if once the Servants ger a Notion of their be- 
ing Careleſs, how their Aﬀairs.are.managed,.they. will . nor 
fail ro take their Advantage,;and in. a. ſhort. 'Time; leave 
them: lictle - or/ nothing -ro- take Care of, 


———. 


C H A P. ..XIV. 
The Duty of Parents and Children. 


F: H E Duty of Parents and Children is Reciprocal, .and 
Narural on both: ſides ; Thus far rhey - bath agree. 


- Bur, if che: Obligarion - be ſomewhar ſtricter on rhe:Child's 


Parr, that- Difference - is compenſated by being more, Ancient 
on the Parents fide : For Parents are the ' Authors, and 
firſt- Cauſe ;/ and, 'of the Two,..of much greater. Conſfe- 
nes ro | the 'Publick.' 'The Peopling the World with 
zood Men and Good Patriots, is their Work ; the Educa- 


. carion/ and: Inftruction - of Youth is the only Method . of 


effeQing ir, ſo that. here rhe firſt Seeds of Political Socie- 
ties: and Infſtirurjons / are firſt laid. - And, of the 'Two, In- 
-conveniencies, That is much leſs, which rhe State ſuffers 


: | *; from ithe Diſobedience and Ingratitude of Children roward 


their Parents;” 'than. from the Remiſneſs and Negled&; Pa- 
1rents-are- gnilty--of, roward their Children., Hence, ,in;,the 
Lacedemonian,:'and ſome... other very [wiſe .Governtnents, 
there were: Mulcts and- other Penalties inflicted., upon. Pa- 
rents, when their Children, prov'd;,Peryerſe > Ili-remper- 
ed. And Plato: declared, :he knew -..no_ one Inſtance, thar 
.needed.a Man's Care more, or deſerved it. better,,zhan- the 


» endeavouring x0: make a good \Son.. . And. Crates. in great 
{Wrath | expoſtulated thus, with -bis;; Coumry-men... .,*:To 


*.whar Purpoſe is .all this Pains to. heap up great, Eſtates, 
"* while it 15no.. part of your Cancern what manner .© 


-1 Heirs you leave -tham to ?_ This: is, like a Man's; being 


od. 


O 2 * nice 
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« Nice! of his Shove! and" Negtigent' of his Fobr. What 


<« ſhould a Man do with" Riehes, who hath not the Senſe, |} 
© nor the Heart t6' make”a good Uſe bf thei 2 This is -; 


© like” an effibroidered SaddR; and fumptnous Furniture ups 
* on-4 Jaded Horſe. Parenrs indeed are doubly obliged r6 
the. Perf6rmance bf this Duty In Kindneſs ro themſelves; 
2s they are” their own Offering ; and 'in Repard ro the 
Publick, becauſe theſe Young Suckers are the Hopes of the 
Tree, the promiſing Shoots, vpon'the thriving and Kindly culs 
ai whereof, the Strength 'and Suceeffion 'of the | 
Potiick 'depends. So'\thar this is, killing Two- Birds wi 

One Stone, ſerving - one's own private Intefeſt,” and pro- 
moting the Welfare and Honour of one's Country, at the 


ſame ritne. © 


Now, this. Duty confiſts of Four Parts ; each of which 
ſucceed in otder ro the other ;and theſe are proportion'd 


ro the Fout Advantages which. Children. onghr ro receive 


from their” Paretits in their proper Seaſons. | Life, and. 
es 
a 


Nouriſhmenr, -Inſtruction, and partaking of the' Advanta 
of Life wirh them,  'The "Firſt reſpects the' Time of. 
Child's Exiſtence, rill kis Birth inclufively ; The Second his 
Infancy ; The Thzrd his Yourh'"and the'Laft his riper Age. 
Concerning the Firſt 'of "Theſe I ſhall” onfy ſay, that 
though 'it-be very little> atrended' to, yet is it 'of mighty 
Conſequence; and of ftrict Obligation * For no Man, who 
hath any the leaſt Infight into Nature, cafti be ignorant 
how hereditary Confticurions and! Complexions''are : And 
therefore' we may be good' or ill Parents, even before ' otir 


 Children-are born. And Tamn' fure, among other Induces i 


ments” to the cate of Healrfh, and a regular Way of living, 
This owght nor to be rhe leaft, thar "Thofe'' who derive 
their Being from us, do depend upon this Care'for a'grear part 
of rheir Happineſs ; For by what hath been'Iargely difcourſed 
in the firſt Book, ir may plainly appear, rhar rhe” Capacis- 
ty and PFiffni of Men's Mittds, ad the 'Sonndnefs and” Vi- 
ow of © their Bodies,” ate it great Meafitfe owing 'to 4, 

arents"gbod 'Conftirution. ”'Ahd "cerraifily, To Men: of 4s 


ny Conſctence;” tr' ſhould'be 'an Eternal Sting and 'Reproach, 


ro refle&t 'whit Rorterneſs and Diſeaſes," rhey entail upon 
their Poſterity;” by abaridofling 'hetnſelves ro Lewtneſs atd. 
Deo 'how* _— thoſe Oy for their 
Anceſtor's Exceſles, *#9d'whata-Barbarity 'it is to fend poor 


Wrerches \into' the World; *64angaifh'ouri Life'of Miſery 
and Pain; and fuffer- for Sins,' which- they*-never' _— 
L , MAT; L 
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ted... So Neceſfary,. ſa, Important; a; Virtue is! Temperance 
p Sic rs. and Families, as-well as to Mens own Per- 
ſons : 99 Mi chigyaus 1S Vige, and i Sg KR pro- 
pagare . its, gdlilmal , Effects... even,,.z0 thoſe. /Fhat: are yer 
undor | | Aras: 


... The Secaud of theſe Heads. I, leaye, ro Phyſicians and 


Piuries ;.and having thus briefly. diſparch'd the Two Firſt, 
cauſe ſamewhar toreign to, our prefent Dehgn, and necel- 
fary to ' be; mentjon'd, only. for: rhe rendring _rhis-Pivifton 
complear, 1..ihall. proceed ro the T4grd, which - concerns the 
Inftructing of, #hew,-, and is;'a Subjec' more worthy our 


I 


ſerious Confaderation... 


- So ſoon as the- Child begins [to [OW his Soul. ; and the 


Faculties of That, as well as the. Organs of | his Body 
ſhew that he..is a. Rational, and agr only a Living. Crea- 
cure ; Great Application fiould: he uſed ro, farm him well 
at firſt. And this Care may-be allowed to take Place a- 
bour Four or Five: Years Old, for by -.that-rume Fhe Me- 
mory. and- Imagination, and. ſome-Jittle Strokes of -Reaſon 
begin to dawn and diſplay. therfelves. Ir 3s; not to be 
imagined, of what : conſequence theſe firſt Tinftures and 


_ Impreflians .are t@ the- following parr of Life-;; and, whar 


wonderful Efficacy and. Influence they have, even. to the 
changing ,and. conquering Nature ix ſelf : For Education is 
frequently obſerved ro be Stranger than Natural Diſpoti- 
tion; .cicher for; the bertering or corrupting of the Man. 
Lyeurgns..made.. People, ſenfible of this, by. taking Two 
Whelps of the ſame Lirrer, which he had brought up dif- 
ferent Ways, and in the: Preſence of a' great Company, 
ſetting befare;them, Broth-and a young Leveret ; The Dog 
which had , been brought up - tenderly, and within Doors, 
fell ro the Broth. ;. bur the, Ocher, which had ,been uſed 
to,.range and-hunt,. negletd, . his. Meat , and purſued 
his. Game, 1; -; Ef | | 
Now char which renders ſuch Inſtructions ſo. marvellouſly 
2owertul, .is, that, they are, taken in,yery eafily, and ag hardl 
oft agaity: For that. which comes, firit, rakes abſolute Pof- 
n ;, and, carries all. the Authority yau can defire;; there 
being ;no. Anzecedent Notions . tg; dilpure the . Title, «ar call 
the Truth, of; it,in Queſtion. While therefore the Soul. is 
ireſh and dlear,, a fair, and. perfe, Blank, flexible, and .ren- 
der,, there can be .no Difficulry in making ir what you 
pleaſe; for.this Condition Aſpaſes it to receive any manner of 
npreflion, and to be moulded into any manner of Forn). 
5 Us 3 * | Now, 


5 6'6 


6, 


*?Y' 


| Now, ,the laying theſe firſt *Foundarions is no'ſych: trivial ©} © 
Marter'as is generally belfeved 3 rather indeed" the "Diff" | 
it well; is'proportionable to the'Importance | 
Jone fo. Nay;” hot'of' private" only;- but pubs. . 


culry of ' 4 
of its being*d 
lick 'and © ener! Imporrance'; which makes' mie think 
Complaint of "Ariſtotle "ani Plutareh moſt juſt, rhough-therg 
is litcle or'no Care rakeh' ro-redteſs it, when'they *cryed/out 
Loudlyagainft' the Fducition 'of 'Children "being left ene. 
rirely 'to the RTE and” Ds 1 of Patents; ''as a -moſt 
notorious,, deplorable, 'and''a 


ſtirutions, where the diſciplining of - Children harh' been' pre- 


ſcribed by, National Laws. 'And Spartz was'indeed the beſt - 


| ructive' Injury'to- the Stare; - 
For why ſhould This. reft” wholly upor” Perfons; who are © 
ſo ofren_ found to. be Careleſs, or Ignorant; or Indiſcreer, 
and by no Means fir to govern themſelves ?/Why Trould 
nor the Publick” concern themſelves in the! Thing, *and'-ors -- 
cer ſome þetter Care to be'raken'of ir; rarher' than' ſaffer © 
what. they -Daily do, by firring' ftill an& ſeeing” their own 
Ruin ?' Lacedemon and' Crere are-'almoſt*the''only Cons - 


School \in_ the World ; which made Ageſilzrs perſuade Xeno> 


p50n,, to ſend his Children thither, becauſe there'they woultl 
be ſure to be inſtructed Th the Beſt and*Nobleft Science ;'that 


of Goyerning, and of Obeyirg. well ;*: and”becanſe this : 
was. the Work-houſe, where' they made' admitable”- Laws 
givers,. Generals, Civil Magiſtrates, and*Private* Subjects. _ 
They. ſeem'd indeed to be more intent wupon/'the' Inſtru- | 
ction of..Yourh, and ro” lay preater' Stteſs-:upon' it; than * 
upon any 'other Thing ' wharſoever. © Infotnuch thar when 
Antipater ' demanded Fifty Children for 'Hoſtages, they” Re-} 
ply'd, Thar, they did not care to' part with any ' at © that * 
Ape, and; bad much rather ' give © him+ twice''as imainy '# 


growa Men; - 


mir me; by, the way to, give one Advertiſement 3 
ſeems to;*carry ſomewhat of Weight in” i. ** Many": 


LEP, , < We ' 4 Y; = - 

| Now, -before . I. entcr upon this Subject particularly, FY ? 
i 8 

Pev- 


ple take a'grear deal of, Pains' ro find our the -Inclinatir ©: 
ons of their Children, and -what ſorr- of *Buſineſs*rhey.are * 
fr for.-, But. alas ! This at thoſe Years is" fomewhar'ſo ve- ©: 
ry. tender, fo :much *in the Dark; #nd' ſo" yery uncertain; } 
that Parents after having { as' ne) pitch'd "right, F -- 

; barge, find chem» + 
{elves miſerably Miſtaken. ;And®rherefore' without troubling /” 


and been at,” a World of. Pains and 
our ſelves' 'abour theſe dith” Prognofticks, arid depend 


ng. 
ſpon the very weak apy yrater" Qonjeearey, - capt 
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-}- ' being: drawn;from-the Martins of. Minds, fo very; Young ; 


SEE Sf 


to any particular Lumplaymenh. af wards 
Cn Gates Was and...p th 

which .muſt .be -the | conftanr, 
Lives ©; and, 


Manners. - Bur L,;muft once, mere Dep my, Reader's Par- 
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56g 9 19> Of Wiſdom." * Books HL) Þ 
The "Second: DireMi6n-toncerns the Perſons ro be: ene | 
2 gs with this'CMI ;*whar they are, whar Diſcourſe'they. | 

with hin, whar*Booksthey-par cinto his 'Hands. As to! | 


IQ, 


the Petfons themfelves 7 Fhey ſhould” be Men: of Honefty' 


and Virtae, of a. go6& Sh mak and witning :Behbaviours: © 


Men Whoſe rg —- wm pom ns renre m_ TERS 
that Learning: They muſt alſo keep ago rrefpons: 
dence 'tdg hh nt perfelty enderftand” each 'orhber's Mes: 


thot';- for fear, while they rake contfary ' Ways; (as'if one! 
ors: "pain upon his' Charge by Fear;-andianorher by Flats: 
rery 


:y ſhould” happert to- croſs” and” hinder one [any 
other ; confound 'the * Child, perplex'rhe Deſign, | and" be; 


prfpetealiy doing and widoing. ' The Books and the Diſsr 
Con itirended- #6 


nended- for his Efertainment, ſhould by no Means: 


be: ſuch-as. tfeat of mean [and rrifling,”' frivolons and idle» 


Subjects 4 bnt Grear, arid Serious, and 'Noble 4 fuch as may! 
help ro enrich his Underſtanding, ro'diret* his Opinions, 


to regulate his Manners and Aﬀe&ions. -Such particularly: | 


as fer before. him Hnman” Nature,” as-it really is ; deſcry: 


the ſecrer Springs, and- inward Movements of the Soul;y- - 
that fo he may 'not miſtake rhe 'Worldj: bur be well ac» 

quainred with him ſelf ard orher "People': Such as:may:+ | 
teach him, which are the proper Objects of this Fear, and! 


Love, and Defire ; how he ought- tg 'be-affected with Res! 

ard ro all exrernal Things ; Whar Paffion, + whar Virme: 
iS.: And how he ſhall difcern the Difference berween :Ams/ 
bition and Avarice, betweerrServitude and Subjedtion,',be- 
rween Eiberry and Licentivuſneſs.- And: -ſuffev nor - your: 
ſelf ro be diverted fron ſuch early Atzemprs, by: a' ridicus: 


Jous' Pretence of the Child's Incapaciry: for'(Matrers 'of ſo; , 


1mportant” a Nature ; for, afſure your-ſelf,.. he will” (wal! 


low and digeſt theſe , ' as eaiily -as thoſe! ob! another. and 


more ludicrous Kind. - There 1s.not' one jor-more of Capas 
city or Apprehenfion- required, to-the Underſtanding all rhe! 
illuftfious -Examples' of- Vaterius Maximmy than there 1s 10: 
the knowing the * Fears' of Guy 'of HParwith; ror: Amadis of 
Gaul.' The Greek arid -Roman Hiſtory, which+is the Nos! 
bleſt and ' moſt Uſeful Prarning'in the World, is 'everys 
whir as entertaining, as eafie 'to betvomprehended, as any: 
Romance of the ſame Butk. + A {Child} thar can rell how! 
maty Cocks and Hehs run about his: Mopger's: Yard; and? 


can count and diftingiifly his'Tndes and Couſins 5 whit - 


thould hinder. him'from/ remembring /with "the ſame''ealp;: 


the feyen Kings of Romey. and the \'Þwelve: Ce/ars 2. Theres 
ded} : 1852 
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bur -then this: makes no Difference berw 


| berween the different 
' Parts of the-ſame Science, and Exerciſes of the ſame acuky ; 


tions ,; are accommodated'.ro the Capacity. of Children, z 
thar True and Serious Narratives are. abave,. and. unfir for 
them. - This: looks, as if God had made; our, Minds only 
capable of being deceived; and given them; a ftrange Az» 
crity in: Lyes: and Fables, But: the :Marter is <A, other- 
wiſe, -For' the main Bufineſs: is, to manage. rhe .Capaci 
ofa Child well,.and if -this be done, the Improyement wi 
quickly ſew the Vanity of. trifling with Children, and -di- 
{truſting #beir Abihkries for greater and better Fog « _ 
The: Third Admonition to this purpoſe is, that. rheſe Tu- 
tors: and. Governots would behave themſelves as. becomes 
them rowards''their :Charge ; Not putting on always ſolemn 
and auſtere Looks,: or. treating them with Harſhneſs: and 
Severity; bur with Methods thar are gentle. and engag- 
ing,” good\Humour; and a cheerful 'Countenance. / I. cannor 
here- bur condemn - withour more . ado, that general - Cu- 
ſftom of beating; whipping, ſcolding and ftorming at Chily 
dren-; and keeping;them-in all that Terror, and Jubjection, 
which is uſual in :{ome:great Schools. For This 1s,really 
a-moſt- unreaſonable. Thing ; of pernicious Conſequeyce, 
and'-as indecetit/as'.ir. would be in a Judge to fall into 
violent : Paſſions with Criminals ar the Bar ; or a Phyſician 
to fall -foal 'upon; his-Patients, and call them all ro aaughr. 
How |Prejudicial - muſk; [this needs be in the Effect, bow 


' contrary 10: the: Deſign -of Education, which. is, 10, make 


them m love with Virtue berimes, \xo {weeren- their Tem- 
pets, and train'them in. Virtue and Knawledpe,. and De- 
cency of- | Behaviuur- / Now, this Imperious, and, rough 
Trearment gives: them 'a Prejudice to Inftruction.;- makes 
them hate, and be: afraid of it ; fills -rbem with. Horrour, 


* and Indignarion, 'and Rage ; remprs them ro be. Deſperate 
and Head-ftrong;;-damps their Spirns, and deprefles- their 


Courage : Till ar aft. by being uſed like Slaves, rhey de- 
generate: entirely intro. cowardly and - laviſh Diſpokrtions. 
The Holy -Ghoſt himſelf hath given us fair Warning: of 
this Miſchievous Conſequence .; when. he commands: by 
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; is: indeed a.-great Difference, . between. ſeveral - Sciences z 
1 And the Faculies.of Children; baye their jpropex. Seaſons ; 


St. Paul, that Parents. ſhould not provoke their Children to Coloff. iii. 
| rat » 2]. 


Il'2. 


what they are bidden, ir-is-only' becauſe Your'Eye'is'up- 
on them, and they . dare nor do ' otherwiſe; nor with any 
Cheerfulneſs or Sarisfaftion;-or becauſe they are ated 'by 
any Noble and Generous Principle: © Tf they have: been 
rardy' in their -Daty;" they take*Sanftuary' in the vileſt Me- 
thods to ſave themſelves from Puniſhmenr. ' Iyes, and Equi- 


vocations, and ſhuffling Exeuſes ;''Trembling, and Tears of 


Madneſs, and Deſpair ; Playing Fruant, and Running away 


the Faulr::chey were guilty of before; 


from School ; all which are Refuges infinitely worſe, oy : 


v» 


* He that's compell'd by Threats to' do his Duty, 


But when he ſees he ſhan't be ' found out, 
He'll ' even follow ' his own Inclinations. 
But he that's govern'd by Love, obeys moſt cheerfully ; + 


$ 

#73 

Fill be: wary no longer than you've an Eye over him's 
? 


Strives to make due returns,and is the ſame, "Preſent or Abſent | 
Now, I would have Children -uſed with' greater Eafineli 


and Freedom ; bred as becomes Men and Gentlemen ;ats 
gued imo their Duty by fair and mild' Remonſtranc 
and pofſeft wirh Principles of Honour, arid'\'Modeſty, a 


Shame to do amiſs. The Former of theſe Aﬀections would | 


p_ a Spur and mighry Incitement to Goodneſs; and "the 


arrer a Curb and powerful Reftraint;" to diſengage -theth 
from Vice, and work in them'a juſt Abhorrence and De - 
reftation 'of Evil. There feems to me ito *be'ſfomwhar {6 


mean and ſervile in | Severity -and' rigorons 'Conſtraint, 


thar' ir can «never be reconciled -with'”” Honour and true 


Freedom of Mind. ' We+ ſhould therefore' exalr 'rarher and 
ennoble rheir AﬀeCtions with Ingenuiry'of 'Temper'and'B&: 
haviour, 'and the Love-of © Vireue; Emer Plane their 


7 


Minds ' with - ſetting -before them ' it's Deſi 
difplaying all it's Charms; atid artraQting 'Beauties 


LY 4 —m— 
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* Dum id reſcitum iri-credit, tantiſper-cavet :' 

Si ſperat fore , clam; rurſum ad/ingenium redit. - 

Ille, quem Beneficio adjurigas, 'ex-animo facit ; : 
Studet par referre ; preſens abſenſq; idem erit.  - Terext,  Aidelph, 
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Wrath, left they be diſcouraged. -This is the ready way to. |. 
make them good for Nothing 3 they- curſe their Teacher, . 
and hate the Government they i' are / under,” If they do. | 
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#0 Twas always my Opinion, that *tis much better 
+'To keep Children.in Order by Shame, and Genereſity 
Of. Inclination, than by | Fear ——— + 4 


1 This is: a Father's. part to uſe his Child, +. - | 

- $0 as bis own. Choice rather than Conſtrarntt © - 
Should put him upon doing well. ©) ns le 
. Here lies the Difference between 4 Father and'a Maſter ; 

| And he that afts otherwiſe, let him confeſs, ++: 

\r That he underſtands not at all the" Art- 

Of. managing (Children, — 


Blows are for Beaſts, which are incapable of hearing-Reaſon ; 
and Rage and Brawling, and contemptuous Uſage, for 
none but Slaves: He- thar is once accuſtomed- to-'thele; 
will come to. very little. But Reaſon and Argument, the 
Gracefulneſs of the Action,. the Imitation of excellent Men, 


the Honour and Reſpect, and univerſal -Approbation-'thar 


attend their doing well, the pleaſing ard generous Satisfa- 
Rions. of one's own Mind; which reſult from a Senſe of : 
having done ſo, 'and the Deference paid by others to ſuch 
Perſons and Actions ;; The Deformiry of an ill rhing, the 
Repreſentations'of its being -unworthy and unbecoming, a 


* Reproach and/Afﬀront ro Human Narture ; the Shame and 


Scandal, the "inward: Upbraiding and Diſcontents; and the 
General Diſlike and Averſion it draws upon. us ; how de- 
ſpicable and little ir makes us appear, both in- our own 
Eyes, and the Eſteem. of the World; Theſe are the Defen- 
five Arms againſt Vice; theſe the Spurs. ro Virtue, that in- 
fluence and quicken up all Children of good Tempers; and 
ſuch-/ as give- us any. rolerable Hopes of making fignifi- 
cant-Men. Theſe: we ſhall do well to be perpetually ring- 
ing in-rheir. Ears; and-if ſuch: Arts as theſe prove ineffe- 
Qual, all the Methods of Rigour will do' bur little Good 
upon them. What, cannot \be 'compaſſed. by dint of Rea- 
Jon, and' Pradence, and' Addreſs, will either: never be com- 
paſſed by dint of Blow; or if; it; be,” it: will turn to: very 


— 


* Pudore & Liberalitate Liberos -retigere - 
Satius efle credo- quim/mety. — - ' 
Hoc Patrium eſt;-potius conſuefacere filium, 
Sui Sponre red facere, quam alieno-meru. 

| Hoc Pater;ac Dominus intereſt, hoc qui nequir, 
Fateatur ſe neſcire imperare Liberis. WE. 


372. 5.1 Of Wim... Book, | 
_ © poor Account. But indeed there. is no fear of Diſappoint- 
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would" hor be miſtaken in all rhis ; As if i were, ary. pare 
of 'my Inteticion 
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\., is, rhar. che wiſe Preacher inveighs ſo largely, a 
Prov. xii. ly. He that fpareth the Rod, hateth bigSon ; 
24- loveth him c 
Xix. i. phere 5 hope, and let not thy Soul [; 
XXL 13, FFth-hold not Correftion from the py 


Xxx. 8, 9, 
12. 


va ubborn, and bring Sorrom to thine Heart. . A | 
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bang'd into them again. | 
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" are, becauſe ir is very little obſerved, bur 


| - and Learning” are eirher rhe fame thing, or very near of 
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ple.” And here we might: rake Occaſion, ro lay,” down a 
great Variety of Directions ; Bur the Firſt, and 'Chief, 
and - indeed the Fundamental Rule of alt the' reſt, (thar 
which regards the Aim arid End of all this painful Toll ; 
and which T am the more concerned ro peel and incul- 

y an Epidemt- 
cal and fatal Miſtake, Men are generally fond of the quire 
contrary Courſe) this Rule, I fay, which I would urge, 
and preſume ro be infinitely the moſt concerning and ma» 
terial of any, is, That Men would employ the greateft 


Parr by;-much, and make ir in a manner the Whole, of 


their Buſineſs and Study, to exerciſe, and ' improve, and ex- 
err, Thar which is our Natural and Particular Excellence; 
to brighren, and bring ro light the Treaſure hjd in every 
Man's breaſt, rarher than ro heap vp, and make Offtent 
tion of that which is a foreign Growth. To aim at Wiſ- 
dom rather rhan Learning, -and the quaint*Subrilries of Spe- 
culative Knowledge ; ro ſtrengthen the Judgment, and con- 
fequemly give the rrue Bent and Turn to the Will and 
the Conſcience, rather than fill che Memory, and warm 
the Fancy ; in a Word, Thar they would labour ro make 
the Perfons commitrred to ' their Charge, Prudent, Honeft, 
and good Men, and think: this better Service, and infinite- 
- bor. wp" Accompliſhments, than the making them Nice, 
lorid, Learned, or all that which the World calls fine 
Scholars, and fine Gentlemen. Of the Three predominant 
Parts of the Reaſonable Soul; Judgment is the Chief, and 


moſt Valuable ; as was ſhewn at large in the Beginning 'of Book L 
this Treatiſe, to which I refer my Reader. Burt almoſt all Chap. 19. 


the World afe of another Opinion, and run greedily after 
Arc and acquired 'Learnitg. Parents are ar an infinite Ex» 


=” nce'; and Children rhemifelves ar infinite Pains and rrous 


ble, 'to poretan a Stock of -Knowledge ; . and yet Taci- 
ms his Complaint may be ours at this Day. ; That rhe Ex- 
cefs - of Eearnitig is ' our” Diſeaſe ; and as-it is in all other 
Excefſes,” rhe' World is nor rhe better, but” the worſe for 
it : For ih the "midſt of all rhis Frairleſs Care and Charge, 
they ate ih lirrle or ro Concern, for that which would 


. come at a much eafier Rate ; «the breeding them to, thar 


they may” be - Prudent and Honeſt, and fir- for Buſineſs, . . 
Now, though this Fault may 'be fo general, yer All ave 
nor Guilty "of it -upon' the ſame Principle... Some are 
Þlindly ted away by "Cuftom ; and imagine, that Wiſdom 


Kin 


15. 


Kin to'one another j but'ro be: ſure,” thar they conſtantly: 
£0 togerher, - and\ that conis 'of , them | cannot” poſſibly be 
attained - without the: other: Theſe Men are under-an ins 
nocent Miſtake; ' and (deſerve © ro.- have ſome Pains taken 
with them, ifor their betrer Information, © Others are wil- 
fully. in'the Wrong ; and know well h the Difference 


-between theſe T wo': Bur ſtill they will have arrificial and 


acquired” Knowledge, whatever it- coft-them: And--indeed 


' as the-Caſe ftands now with our Weſtern Parrs of -Burope'y 


this. is the only way 'ro":make a Noiſe--in. the' -World; 
Reputarion/and ' Riches are nor/ to be got+ withour:ir: [&6 


'thar the Perſons we now: ſpeak of, make'a Trade: of 'Learts 


ing, and--fink /ir into'a Mercenary, Pedantick, Sordid;' Mes 


chanical 'Thing. - A Commodiry bought dear, -- ro be ſold 


again dearer ar ſecond Hand. Theſe Huckfters are paſt all 
Cure, and iris not--worth while ro- give our - ſelves 
Trouble abour 'them. - Not- bur thar-our :Men -of 

are, ſome of rhem as Extrravagantly Fooliſh in the other 
Extreme, who eſteem Learning! an ungentile Thing, 'and 
fomewhar too Pedantick and - Mean 'for- Qualiry,:'ande- 
fteem a Man the leſs for being a Scholar.” "This is:bur -an- 
other / Proof of their Folly and Emprineſs, and 'Wanr of all 
Senſe of Virtue and Honour, which - their Ignorance, 'Im- 


. perrinence, fſauntring Lives, and vain -Fopperies, give: us 


ſuch abundant Demonſtrations of every Day. - 


But .now for the ' Inſtruction of - thoſe Others ,- that ."F 


give us ſome Hopes -of Recovery, and for: the: diſcovering 


- where their -Miſtake | lies , we muſt 'ſhew / Two” Things 


Firſt, Thar there is a Real: Difference' berween- Learning 
and Wiſdom ; and thar rhe Latrer 'is -infinitely ro. be '/pre+ 


ferred, before any the-moſt exquiſite and / exalted /Degtee 
of the Former. Secondly, That they do-not always" goto» +. 
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gether, nay, thar moſt commonly they obſtract.each other; g : 


infomuch thar- your "Men of \nice Learning are not*:often 
eminent for Wiſdom; nor ' your *Truly wiſe''Men::deep 
Learned. There are,” 'I-confe(s, ſome: -Exceprions ro this 
laſt ObſefFation,' bur-it- were- heartilyro be: wiſhed/*there 
were- more of them. "They rhar: are fo; 'are Men of Great, 
and Noble Souls ;* of which nuiry furniſhes ſome'-In- 
Sipees, bur the' more Modern Times are \-very': barren 
Or rnem. ; JIA I; i v7 A 


In order to'' the doing chis Argument Righr,' we muſt i 
firſt know what: Learning-and Witdom- are. Now,”Learn- ; 
ing is 'a vaſt ColleQion of other -Peoples Excellencies ;-2 | 


Stock 
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' | chinders-and-corrupts rhe Jazegrity of the Mind, by _teach- 
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Stock laid in: -wirth Labour and long i Trouble,. of alt that 
we have fee; and. heard; and read in Books ; the:Sa ings 
ne neg I 
ina | { INATIONS. - 1 NE: +1, CPONTOTY ;- Or |, IIAgAaZine, 
where this Proviſion is treaſured: up, is the Memory... a 
is —— Narure with a geod Memory, hath no. bod 
to-blamebur. himſelf, ;if- he be] not. a Scholar ;:for he har 
the Means in his. own. Hands.;- Wiſdom is a calm and re- 
gular..Government: of the Soul : That: Man. is -Wiſe, who 
obſerves true Meaſures, and a due. Decorum in;his Thoughts, 
and Opinions, and Deſires ;.. his:Words, and. Actions, and 
Deportmens/.: In ſhort.;'- Wiſdom; | is the Rule and [Standard 
of 'rhe Soul; and he: thar vſes- this Rule arighr, thar'is;, The 
Man of Judgment: and: Diſcretion, ..that ſees,” and diſcerns, 
judges: and eſteems 'Things: according ro. their Nature and 
infick: Value ;-who places each..in its juſt Order . and 


. Degree ;cis #he:Perſon we would -have every one attempt 


tobe. :And.hoaw:Reaſonable that Advice is, will quickly ap- 
pear, -by:\ 6bſerving | how far the greater Excellence of the 
£ wa; :this:of:; Wi om. 1s, 

:Learhingi;/ however Valuable in ir felf,, is yet bur 
# poor and barren. Accompliſhmenr, in Compariſon of Wiſ- 


Þ + dom > Forcity is not- only. unneceſſary ; being whax Two 
F Parts in Ebree:-of /Mankind make a very good Shift with- 
'-out ; bur the Uſefulneſs of is but ſmall ; and there are 


but: a. yery few. Inſtances :( comparatively ) to which thar 
Utefalneſs: extends. ' It contributes nothing ar all to Life; 
for; how-many :do we ſee of all Qualities and Conditions, 
High:5and-Low,: Rich, and Poor, that paſs their 'Time in 
great:;Faſe and Pleaſure, withour knowing any thing ar 
all :of i the; Marcer.?: There are a great many other Things, 


. more;;Serviceable:both-to Men's private Happineſs, and to . 
'F -Human' Society:/in. General, .. Honour, and Reputation, No- 


ble-Bicth, -apds Quality, -and yer even Theſe are far from 
being::abſolutely neceflary;;./The- moſt rhey can pretend to, 
x the being'-Qrnaments, - and , Canveniences, and | addirig- 


nal':Adyamageg. ©:It-| contributes. Nothing to any... Natural | 


.Qperationsi; the . moſt, ignorant | Man,;.3n this Reſpect, . is 


-upon:the Level. with.,the greateſt, Clerk. , For Narture js of 
; ther: (elf, a ſufficient, Miſtrels,,;and deals; ro. every one. the 


Knowledge needful for ſupporting her own Occafions.,' .Nqr 


does <it- in+ any: Degree. afliſt a Man's Probity ;- no body, is 


one; Whit, the Honefter,; or :Juſter, for. ir ;. rather indeed ir 


, 
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-Of Wiſdom. | Book lth 


ing Men to be Subtle, and to diſtinguiſh all Plain-dealing # 


quire away. Look itito rhe Charafters of Excellent Perſons *F* - 
in Hiſtory ;' and you ſhall find ' moſt: amongſt them of mo- } 
derare and very indifferent Attainnems. Wrrneſs Old Rome, | 
which, 'in rhe Days of het: Ignorance, was renowned for | 
Juſtice and Honour ;' but. when Learning and Eloquence | 

por the Aſcendent, rhe Fame of her Virtue was in irs De« |} 
clenfion ; and in Proportion. as - Mens Wits grew mote 

Sttbrle and Refin'd, Innocence and Simplicity fell into De- - 
cay and Conempt. Sects and Herefies, Errouts and 

Arheifm ir felf have ever been fer on foor and propagas | 

red, by Perſons of Arrtifice and: Learning. * The Reg #2 
Sonrce of our Miſery and Ruine, and that firft Temps | 
riot! of the 'Devil, which inveigled and undid Mankind,  $ 
was an unſeaſonable and intemperare Defire of Knowledge. | 
Tz ſhall be as Gods diſcerning between Good and Evil, was | 
that faral ExpeQtarion, which depreft_our firft Parems, and 
made them leſs than Man. more Men employed F- : 
their Wits in Srady, rhe more plauſible, and conſequently _J .- 
the more dangerons Notions they ftarted ; which made * IN 
St. Paul bid: his Coloſſians beware, that they were not ſeduced _| | 
by Philoſophy, and vain Deceit. And one of the Learnedeft =: 
Men, that ever liv'd, ſpeaks bur very meanly of .ir, as\a, + 
Thing Vain and Unprofirable, Hu and Tronblefom, 
ſach as was never ro be enjoyed withour many grievous 3 ! 
Incumbrances ; fince he that increaſeth Knowledys muſt mas ÞJ- 
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raiſes our Senſe of them ro be more quick and render. 'F 
Accordingly we fee, rhat Children, and plain ipnoratc Pev- ÞF. : 
ple, (who meaſure rheir Misforrunes, only by what they Þ;. * 
feel ar preſent, - and neither anticipate, and give-them an Þ. * 


Imaginary Being ; nor revive and, as it were, raiſe them - 


from che Dead again by -melancholy RefleCions,) ger:over + * 
their Sufferings much more eafily, and fupporr themſelves oF * 
under them with 'much greater Temper and\ Moderation, 'F - 
than your quainr, ant! refined, and more -thinking- Men. "| - 

| Ignorance *Þ+ * 


q ” ;Amuler againſt Migfermunes ; 


Co $5. 
Rs XD 
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44; | The DugpugftParw: and Childrue 


—_— isin- ſome-Degree.: man Remedy.s 5.4 ſtrong 
4 ug, Erjends, (i6 15 yery 
- -manifelt)-2r64pf-rhat Gps When they. be 0 
daggers and--not” ro thank, of ark 


| and 2-mere Jeſt-3-- for, Remembging. and EForget- 
ting,” are nor- Things in our own: ;difpoſal.; ph all: ere 
contribute -rowerd /rhis, is not ;t0--tormenr., our felyes. In- 
duftriouſly: ;-npr £0 awaken. the.leeping} Sas and-.when 
-fuch Refle&ions offex-rhemſelves, to ſotten, and counter-Work 


1 -+hem;,. by. Arguments | for Patience and Copremednels ; . 


Bur here” /our Adviſers - play -the Surgeon's* P ; who 
-_ »Shen i they; cannot heal the +Wound,: afſwage the Pain. .and 
” *Skin-over the Sore; as well as they -can. . Thoſe - that. have 


2 | adviſed People ro. diſpatch themſelves, when their Sufferings 
| Hope all Poſſibility- * | 


- gre come: to Extremity, and- all 
s, | kmendmenr ne;-are diredtly.of che lame Mind :, For. what 
- kig\Death bur aSrare -of ' Stupidity .and Inſenſibility 2.and 

-who. ſeek -a _—_—— acknowledge Ignorance to 
-theirlaft, and:moſt Remedy. 


” nn mow,” -Wiſdom-is an pi" \ Mie of abſolute Ne- 


” Seeflity,- and: univerſal-Uſe ; All Things fall within the Verge 
= jof- ics Juriſdiction, and norhing.can be exempred, or conceal'd 
# Arom- its: Cognizance.” It rules and firs Supreme in War and 


BF; : "&in Peacei; ir Publick- and-in Private ; nay, it preſides over 


- pur Frolicks -and Feaſts ; our Jollities and Recrearions ; 


* ”q +for 'All rheſe ought -ro be managed . with Prudence, and 
F 5 2>Diſcrerion;- and: Sobriery. And,.-where Wiſdom does nor 
b | fi '/ Minterpoſe; »all things run into Diſorder and Confuſion. 


, # Secondiy.:hearning is Servile, and Mean, and Meckiani- 


2 | | "hl, when 'pur-iato- the Balance with Wiſdom ; ; Ir is a bor- 


1 & "ar wI_ Diffetene ; more Graceful, - 


ed" Excellence, -and borrowed. wich great Importunity 
-A learned Man is like the: Jay in the: Fable, tricked up 


. 80d made fine with,che Fearbers of other Birds. He ſets bi: 


+alf off and-efiretraineghe World with. his Reading; bur thi 


*F whe makinge/Feaſt'ar ungrber:Man's Coft. ' Whereas. the 
. 'WiſeMantives his Reazs, and hath an inexbauſtible Fund 


- tof his own :© For: Wiſdom is a/Man's'proper Poſieffion, an In- 


£ .- Therirance- ſetled *upon him by. Nature ;-bur Sulthqand} od 
= 2 ade OY Arc, and+Induftry,- and Exerciſe; 


* Thitdiy.” The Qualities. and. irions .of. 


dr thai the-Orhier. Learning - is uſually: 
iſh, Caprious *6d Gariliings Arsogant:andPreſumpptuck 
P p ceremp= 
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of _ Book wt: ? 
Peremprory and Bold, 'Quarrelſome and addicted ro' Dif. y k 
pres Itl- ja; and. Indiſcreet: Wiſdom is Modeſt and-- 20 
fetved, Seprle's and # pom _ from a Spirit of Con-- 
tradition, and full "Be 9 Learning is com- 
monly Forward and Acct Unſeaſonable and — 
always thraſting it ſelf in at every Thing, and: yer ab 
| rodo Nothing : For ir conſiſts tiot in Action, bur in Talk: 
Bur” Wiſdom' is full of Efficacy and Adtivity ; ir Manages 
and Governs eve Thing ; and is never ubleſom, or 
Vain ; never Nauſeous or out of Time. 
Thus ir a_pons; thar there 'is a mighry | Difference be- 
tween rrue Wiſdom, and acquired Knowledge ; and how: 
tiuch the One is Berrer and* more Valuable than the- 
Other. As much indeed, as a Thing that is indiſpenſably” 
Neceffary, 'and of general Uſe, Active and Vigorous, and.. 
Subſtantial ; Noble, and Virtuous, and Becoming ; ca . 3» 
another, which is Serviceable but in ſome Caſes, and > b $5 
ſoturely Neceffary iti none ; Impotent and UnaCtive, Mes: Þ 
chanick and Mean, Preſumptuous and Poſitive, Stiff and), 
Humorſome ; Caprious tnd Cavilling. 3] "2 
' Ler us Now proceed ro rhe Other part- of this Argas'. $1 
menr, which undertakes to prove, that theſe: T'wo do not *Þ*: 
always go together ; nay, that | they are "generally found. 
fingle and a ander. * The Account of this, ſo far as Nas 3 
ture is concern'd in it,' ſeems ro be, whar hath been for" 
merly explain'd at large ; that the 'Temperaments of cy : 
Brain, which capacitate and diſpoſe Men- to theſe ſeveral 
Accompliſhments, are diftant and incompatible + For Thar. 
where Memory excels, which' qualifies Men for acquired =} - 
' Learning, is Moift ; and” the' other,, where Wiſdom - - 
Predominant and Judgment excels, is Dry. ' This is wo 6 
hinted ro, us, by whar the Scriptures mention to hav 
befallen our firſt Parents - for in the Inſtant thar rt} 
fixed their Deſires upon Speculative Knowledge, Wiſdou 4 
 forſook rhem quire ; and the Advantages of this Kind, which:ZF" - - 
were included in the Original: Perfection" of Human 'N#+ 
ture, were withdrawn. And conſtant Experience ſhews «2 
thar the Fare- of their 'Succefſors is ſtill in Proportion -the 7 
Game. The' Greateſt 'and *moſt Flouriſhin Empires and. © 
Common-wealrhs, both' Ancient and_Modern have: been, | = 
and yer are E yore 'd by Wildom deſtirure of Scholarſhip; * 
both in Civil and Military Aﬀajrs. Rome was as Ignorant 3 
as any other Parr wget the World, for the 'Firſt Five Hun- 


dred Years ; and then was it's Actne both for Virwue ww Ve iu þ 
| ur” T 


3 Ck 14. [The Duty of Parents and Children. 579 
- JF lour : when. Learnipg. cathe; in, Corruption, and Vice, Fa-. 
- 38 -Qions: and Civil. Wars-/entred Ly i, The moſt” loripus, 
- 2 Conftitutian:the World ever ſaw, was that. of the Le edens 
Y -monians foutded by Lycurgur. The Gallanteft Men ih Story 
were bred-under-;itz}and-yer they do nar, ſeep to . haye made 
any Preterifion to ;Learning,.or to.expreſs any great Eſteein 
for ir atthar rime. This was\the Fzmous $ jool for Vir- 
tue and \ Wiſdom ; and,-conquered Arhens, the moſt re- 
fined City in the - World, the Scene of Sciences, the Sear 
of the Muſes, and Store-houſe of Philoſophy. Theſe Ex- 
» amples -are Notorious in Ancient Story. if ,we _ deſcend 
down to our own Times : All thoſe large, wealthy, and flou- 
” riſhing Kingdoms in the Eaſt .and Het Indies, lived yery. 
2 well, and wanted neither Grandeur nor Plenty ; they ' ne- 
.#* ver had Learning, nor did they- ever feel the Want of it ; 
;F nay; they were Ignorant. even of reading and writing ; 
*F and the Knowledge as rhey bave now, hath been purcha- 
+ fed ar the expence of their Liberty : Beſides thar, rhey 
4 have learnt ro cheat, and to be Vicious into the Bargain, and 
4; feveral wicked Arts, never ſo much as mention'd amongſt 
| them: before. - Bur indeed where do, we find an Empire, 
:for Glory -and Succeſs, comparable to that of rhe Grand 
by ener 2 He, like the Lyon of the World, renders himſelf 
= Formidable to all; his Neighbours ; and is a Check and 
2 Terror ro. the Princes and Monarchs of the Earth. And 
= yet in this whole Dominion, Nothing Reigns ſo Univer- - 
= fally, as profound Ignorance of Letters ; No Profeflors of. 
=. Sciences, no Schools, no Allowance to read for the Pubs 
» lick Inſtruction of others ;. no, not even in Religion it ſelf. 
| Whar then hath contained this State in ſuch excellent Order ? 
-Whar hath procur'd all its Succefſes ? what indeed bur Prudence, 
- and oy ine, and Conduct ? Turn your Eyes now, and ob- 
E ferve thoſe other Kingdoms where Learning hath been in Au- 
= thority and Reputation. "Thar of Fraxce, for Example, which 
”: ſeems to ſucceed Athens inall its Glory. The Principal-Mini-. 
F Mdters of this Crown, the Conftables,and Mareſchals,and Admi- 
2 £fals, and Secretaries of State, through whoſe Hands all Bufineſs 
= of Moment paſſes, are for the moſt Parr Perſons of liccle or no 
"3 acquired Learning. And we know, that ſeveral eminent Law- 
 F- givers, and Princes,” and Founders of Common-wealths, have 
F utterly bagiſh'd all Studies of this Nature as the Poyſon and 
S 4 Llague of a Nation ; So did Licinius, and Valentinian, and 
3. Ma-omet,and anancienter and better Man than all theſe, Lycur- 
- £4. This is a ſufficient Proof, that there may be Wiſdom, 
_ Pp 3 where 
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where there is no acquired Learning. Let us next enquirg,, | 


a ofa <P 


whether we- can find Learning deſtitute of "Wiſdom ; and * A 
the Inſtances of this Part, are no leſs obvious, and numes' 7} * 
rous, 'than the other. Do but rake notice of poant::ppan of F 


the Men, who 'make Learning their Study. and Proteflion, 
whoſe Heads are full of Ari/totle, and Cicero, the Philoſo- 
phers, and rhe School-Men, Are there any Peopie in the 
Warld more aukward.-and uncouth in Bufineſs ? Is ir nor 
2 common Proyerb, when we ſee a Man Odd and Clumſfie, 
' to ſay He is//4 mere Scholar © One would almoſt think; 
that they: had -pored away - their Senſes ; and thar, exceſs 


of Knowledge had ftunn'd and ftupify'd rhem. . How ma» + 


ny are there, who would have made excellent Perſons, 


had they. nor ſunk and-'dwindled into Pedantry ; and had 7 © 
been wiſer Men, if they had traded 'upon their own Nas 
tural Stock, and never ſat down: to ks ar all - and *F* 
how many: of their own Brethren do . we ſee, who never *F'. 
had that Education, and prove much ſhrewder. Men, .and #- 
berter Contrivers, more quick and expert in all manner. 


of Buſineſs > Take one of your Nice Diſpurants, or quairg 


and Hem : Bur it is Odds, if. he ſay any Thing ro the 


Purpoſe. Ar laft perhaps, you ſhall have. a . formal Hat + - 


4. 


Rhetoricians, bring him into a debate ar the nexr Corpo-' 
ration, where any Matter of Goyernmenr, or Civil Intereſ* 
is under Deliberation ; pur him upon ſpeaking to the Pointy 3 
and he ſhall Bluſh and Tremble, turn Pale, and Cough, 7 


rangue ; ſome Definitions of - Ariſtotle, or Quorations out” # 
of Tully, with an Ergo at the End of them. dyerat the 


ſame Meeting you ſtall have a dull, plodding Alderman, 
that chalks up all his Acounts behind the Door ; and calf 7 
neither; write nor read, and yet this Fellow, by ſeeing and 
knowing the World, ſhall our of his own Obſervation-and' ? 


rience, come ro betrer Reſolutions, and propoſe 


fealible and proper Expedients, rhan rhe ſubnileſt and mol wy 
refin'd Student of them all. - Were Matters: indeed ſo-ma=s" 
naged, . that Men rurned , their Speculation into | Practicey* IF + 
and trogk 'Care to apply their Reading ro rhe Purpoſes of." 3 
Human Life ; the Advantage of Learning would be uns | 
ſpeakable ; and we ſee how illuſtriouſly ſuch Perſons ſhine. FF 
in the World. And therefore whar I have faid upon this: 3# 
Occaſion; ! is not tobe ftrerched to the Prejudice of Learns 8 
ing in general ; bur voy ro ſuch a falſe ( forget of it, 

;pible, and 


z * 


as depends upon This alone for the. moſt 


Only Qualification of the Mind of Man ; and (o reſts pot t 4 
how oh 


it, and buries it in Inactivnuy. This the foregoing Inftan 


_ 
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3 -iew is frequently done, anda very vulgar Error ; and 
*F conſequently they prove - the ' Point, for the' Illuſtrati- 
28 -on of which alone they are produced ; and rhart' is, "Thar 
SF. -this Diſtinction berween Wiſdom and Learning/is not Ima- 
Goaty, bur 'grounded upon a' real Difference ; and thar in 
act theſe Two do not always'go Hand in Hand,” 'nor meer 
in the ſame Perſon, "I 
- This I defign to make appear more fully in the follow- 
ing: Paragraphs of this ——y for I have already pro- 
miſed, nor ro content my ſelf 'with urging bare marrer of 
FaR, bur likewiſe ro enter into the Reaſon of the" Thing. 
An Enquiry, which I am the' more' Zealons, and look upon 
my ſelf obliged ro farisfie, thar ſo I may 'prevent any Of- 


2 any Sufpiciotis, which ſome mighr be provoked to entet- 
F- - tain concerning me, as if TI wete. an Enemy ro Larning, 
24 and thovghr ir: Infignificant and' Deſpicable. There is, I 
: confeſs, ground ſafcienr for this Queſtion, why Wiſdom 
3 nd Learning ſhould nor go together ; for it is a very odd 
I - Caſe, and ſeems foreign ro the Reaſon of the Thing, thar 
= -2Man' ſhould nor be vecy much the Wiſer, for being a 
+ berrer Scholar ; fince Learning and Study is without Con- 
& Troverfie the ready Road, and a moſt Excellent Tnftrumenr 
> and Preparation to Wiſdom. Take any Two Men, equal 
© in all other Reſpects ; let rhe One be a Man of Ferrers, 
= the Other'not'ſo: *Tis plain, He who hath employed his 
Time in Stndy, ought to be a great deal Wiſer than 
” the other; and it will be expected from him, that he 
> ſhould prove ſo: For he hath all the Advantages, that the 
> Unletrerd "Man hath ; a Natural Capaciry, Reafon and 
= Underſtanding :;' and he hath a great deal more beſides 
= too ; the Addirional Improvements of Reading, which have 
” furniſh'd him with the Examples, Directions, Diſcourfes, and 
” Determinations, of the Greateſt Men that ever were in 
the World. Muſt nor this Perſon''then 'be Wiſer, more 
F ' Apprehenfive and Judicious, of 'a more exalted Virtue, and 
S wprearer Addreſs, than the other who is alrogether 'deftirnre 
23 - of ſuch Helps ;; - Since he'thath' the ſame Stock to ſet 
2 with, and all theſe foreign Afﬀiftances acquired, and tranfs 
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3 Pporred ro him from all the Quarters of 'the Univerſe be- 
"F fides Since; 'as one ſays very truly, The Natural 'Advan- 
FF tzges, when: joyn'd and- ftrengrhened by: :the' Accidental, 
23 make a'Noble and Complere ' Compoſition. And yer, in 
3 dGdeſpight of all our Keaſonings ke cy contrary, Ion 
»-5, a F : P 3 an 


| 4 fence 'being taken at 'the former RefleQtion ; 'and cur: off 


” Ch. '74. The Duty of Parents and Children, $$% 


20, 


21; 


oh ®. 3 . . + <6 
| have not advanc'd one- Step in Virtue;;/'nori-are One: whit 7 - 


Of Wiſdom." + © Book. 
and undeniable Matter" of Fa; give us Ten thouſand Ih» F | 
ſtances of ir's being' otherwiſe, oo 1 + +43 _ 
Now, the true 'Reaſon,' and: ſatisfactory. Anſwer ro this * 
Doubr, ſtands-really thus. "Thar the Methods of Inftructi- F 
on are nort'well- ordered: > Bovuks: andi-Places 'of Publick Þ| ' 
Education farniſh Men 'with- admirable Matter ; bur t 
do nor imbibe, ' and uſe” ir, 'as-they ſhonld do. Hence w 
is, that vaſt Iniprovements in Knowledge tura to'ſo very 
fender ' Account : They are Poor: im-the midſt. of : Plenty ; 
and, like Tantalus in the: Fable, ſtaryed with the: .Mearar 


" their Mouths. When they (apply themſelves ro Reading, 


the "Thing they principally aim'at, is ro learn Words'more | 
than Things ; or art leaſt, they content themſelves with a 
very ſlight and ſuperficial Knowledge: of Things ;-and He FF 


1s reputed the beſt Scholar, who hath imade:;the -lar 2 


Colle&ions, and cramm'd- his Memory fulleſt... Thus YÞ,- 
they are Leartied, but” not with any: Care .of poliſhing +87 
their Minds, and forming ' their ' Judgments, -or growing F* + 
pony Wiſe. | Like a Man that -puts..his Bread in-tus 
ocket, and nor-in his Stomach ; and if he go on Thus, 7} © 
he may*be famiſh'd for want'of Suſtenance, .notwithſtand-, *# + 
ing both Pockets are full; Thus they continue. Fools, with + 
a vaſt Treaſure of Wiſdom in their Brains. They ſtudy” 
for Entertainment, or Oftentation, or Gain, or . Applauſe z 7 
and nor for their own' true Benefit, and the becoming” 
Uſeful ro the World. 'They are living Repertoties and” 
Common-place Books ; and would be ' rare -Compilers: of \F 
Precedents and Reports. - Cicero, = rell you, or Ariſtorle, © * 
or Plato ſay Thus and Thus ; but all: this while, They ſay 2} 
not one Tittle of their own Obſervation. - They. are guil» *z 
ty of Two great. Faults : One is, that they: do nor apply © 
what they read, to themſelves, nor make .it their own. by 
Meditation, Reflection and Uſe ; ſo that alt this while they 


more Prudent, more Reſolure-and Confirm'd in Goodneſs; ' 
and rhus their Scholarſhip is: neyer digeſted,: and incorpo» *F 
rated with the Soul, bur fwims-.and flpats' abour in-the | | 
Brain, and one 'can never nouriſh, .or do them any F 
manner- of Good. The -Other is, . That in all rbis Time 
and Trouble, ſo diligently ſpent -in' heaping rogerher/the 
Wealth of other Men, they neglect their. own Proper and 


Natural Fund, and-let this lie dead, and ruſt:-upon .cheir- I 


Hands, for want. of Exerciſe. Now, Others; who.are .not |} | 
capable of Study, have nothing bur heir own Wo v 
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- 77 Senſe and Reaſon: to be intent upon ;. and therefore - they 
- muſt keep ir in conſtant Employment. They manure and 
"# cultivate their little Plar of Ground, and reap a Crop in 
KF proportion to' their Diligence ;- grow Better, and .Wuſer, 
' ' "more Refolure and” Steady, though not ſo. Knowing, or. ſo 
"Eloquent, ' ſo Wealthy, or ſo Celebrated; in the, World, 
/ The whole of which | Obſervation may be reduced ro thar 
' ſhort Maxim of an Author to this: purpoſe ;- That weak and 
" little Souls ave ſpoiled by Learning, but -vigarous\, and. great 
;*Ones ' are perfefted -by it. The Former are. diverted by. ir 

from Matters more Weighry and Subſtantial ; the Latter 
© - make ir-only Subſervient to ſuch, and tranſcribs, ir. all into 
F * their own Pradtice. | 


2 ing this unprofirable and ſuperficial Way of Study,.. is as 
> follows. Not to trouble our Heads, and: waſt our Time, 
7 in'retaining and treaſuring up other Mens Knowledge ;. only 
"Y © that we may be able to repeat and quote it, and make a Shew 
4 *' and Noiſe with it in Company ; or elſcto convert it to Gain, 
£1 _- and ſo employ ir to Sordid and Mercenary Purpoſes ; bur 
2. -©o enrich our Minds in good Earneſt, ' by making. other 
+ "Mens Notions our own : Not barely to give them Lodging 
Þ* and Entertainment in our Souls, and uſe them like Gueſts, 
=: bur ro incorporate and tranſubſtantiare them : Not.-only to 
', ſprinkle the Mind with them, bur thoroughly..ro ſoak, and 
= drench it; that the Tinture may. be taken. all over, and 
we may become effectually Wiſe, and. Good, and Gene- 
* - rous, and brave:; For if 'This- be not done, whar is all 
24  - our Study good for ? * He, muſt not only get Wiſdom, but 
"J- - we muſt uſe and-enjoy it, if we will do any: thing 10, Pur- 
35 _ poſe. We muft not do like thei Gatherers of Nolegays, 
©  thar pick up here and there whole Flowers, and- after that 
7 - make them up: into Noſegays/ to ſell or give away ; For 
77 - © thus unskilful-Srudents-do ; They get together a Collection 
'% of good Sayings:and © Obſervations out-.of ; the Books they 
"7F have. read ; "merely for the. Sake of. Oftentation, and to 
F | + pur them off in+all Company. where they. come : Bur we 
muſt” imicare- the Bees, rhat :never-rake - away the Flower 
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-$ - Spirit, and 'Quintefſence, and convert it iato. their own 
"F + Subſtance, and Nouriſhment ; and when This is done, they 
| * do not render ir back againin Thyme, or Marjoram, as they 


-* Non paranda nobis ſolam, ſed fruenda ſapientia eſt, - , 
P P 4 drew 


&.= | —_ 
Now, the Method, which I would preſcribe, for. reform- 


entire ; bur fir-and brood upon it, ſuck-.our the. Life, and. 
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drew it in; but diftil.it:into moſt delicious and excellent:Has- 8b 
ney. Juft- after the fame Manner, We. are |not obliged, wo x 
put our ſelves under the Slavery of getting Things by Hearz; "FF * 
and ſaying them again by Rote'; (which ſome value them- F 
ſelves-upon;)-nor need we tye..nup. our 'Artention, ;to- that: Þ. 
ſuperſtitious Vaniry-of others, Thar of remetnbring preciſely. ' | 
the: very 'Paſſage, and Page, and' Chapter ; (all which-de- + 
vours our Time, and: our: Pains, ;and is bought very Dear- 
with the Loſs .of that which: our Minds:ſhould: principally 
aim ar ;)- but we ſhould draw.,out the. Marrow and Subſtance 
of our Authors, feed. and feaſt our Thoughts upon them; - 
deduce Inferences, and form rhe Judginenz;: and give the Soul; 
quite another Turn ;-we ſtould bring all Home, and lay.ieh : oi? 
cloſe to our Hearts ; that. ir may be -entixely of a Piece: ' 
with us,.- inſtruct our Underſtandings; '-regulate our Aﬀes" - 
ions, dire&t and incline qur- Wills, -and guide our.. Con»''s "Þþ- 
ſciences in all their practical Determinations. and Debates. | - 
In-a Word, The Principles of Honeſty, - and:Wiſdom, -ang \#/ 
Prudence, and Perſeverance, which we meer with ſcarrered 1+ 
up. and down in Books, we are to collect 'jnto one entire 4102 
Body ; and out cf, 'that make an Honeſt, Wiſe, /Prudeny, 15 
and: Well-reſolved Man. So ſays Tacitw-ypon-a like Qccali- 1244 
on, * Our Intention muſt ngt be m_ .and. Shew; the Credit "8 1 
and Reputation of being  Bookelearned ; but the firting onr ſehves 4 4 
For Attion and Buſineſs, and fortifying our Minds againſt any 1 + 
Accidents that may happen to us. ( | , LE: 
- In order hereuntoghere muſt be Care uſed,that a Proper and 
Prudent Choice be made of the Sciences young-People apply : / 
their Studies tro. Now thofe, which I dare /rake'upon me-to + #2 
recommend, becauſe they manifeſtly conduce'moſt'of any, re *!; 
that ſort of Study which I -have; here. been propounding, are +3 
Natural and. Moral Philoſophy+;.-for:Theſe reach us what 1t-is + 
ro live; and what 'to live: Well; and entertain us-with the 5 
Images and Beanties both 'of Nature, and-of: Virtue ;/ſhew us;, +1 *F- 
whas we are, and. whar/be oughr ro be. .-Under the Heads of + 
Morality I comprehend-Politicks, Oeconomicks, andHifſtory, / F 
as well as that which is more Peculiarly-call'd Ethicks. All othex' 1: 'Þ 
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Studies are in a manner 'Emprineſs and Air, Diverſions toer 1154). Þ- 
create the Mind, . but not of Weight enough:ro make them ans 
Buſineſs. And therefore-we ſhould takeia lurtle of Them bythe 
. — - TEES 
* Non ad pompam, 'nec ad ſpeciem, nec ut nomine -magnifico © Þ3 | 
"_— otium velis, ſed quo firmior adverſuSfortuita-Rempublicam | 1% 
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- 33 by.; bur theſe we. may fix and dwell upon, becauſe They will 

JF gor fail to ftick by Us, and amply to reward our Pains. 
2B... This.End, to which the Inftraction of. young People ſhould 
[ Þ he directed, and the ſtaring 1 II; bh berween Wiſdom 
= go8 coquired Learning hath detain'd-us.a very great' while, 
' '# by Reaſon of the Controverſies ariſing: it; - Ler us now 
ar-length proſecute the other Parts of this Subject, and come 
thoſe Piredtions which: ftill remain behind;::./Now,' the 
uti of either informing one's ſelf, or - inſtructing others, 
is very: various:: For firſt. there are/Two Ways of- Learning, 
the One Verbal ; that is, by Precepts, Inſtru&tions,and Leſſons 
© | 'read,: or heard, or explained to us ; or ' elſe by Conference 
}- of}- 2d Diſcourſe with able and go6d Men, thus :pdliſhing," and 
'& whetting our Minds upon Theirs ; as Iron is /brighrened, and 
FF deanſed, and Rtoapes by the File. This:is a very agreable, 

F and pleaſant, andNarural Courſe. | 314 
F-: The Ocher, Merhod. of Inſtruction is by Facts; This is 
$ whar we'call Example, and a mighty- Advamage rye An 
7. made. of it, not only, with Regard to thoſe Good-and .Com- 
'"$* mendable Ones, which we ſhall do well carefully to Copy, 


% 


4 pod-confortn , our ſelves:to'; bur to thoſe: likewiſe, 'that are 
23.11 ; fuch as we-are-obliged to avoid and deteſt, and fuffer 
"= 00 manner of Refemblance, or Agreement with. Some Dil- 


3285 by this kind of Inſtruction taken from Contraries z' and are 

= much more dextrous at Declining, than Imitaring. This 
$ particularly the 'Merhod, which /publick Juſtice takes wirh 
© bs ;-It; condemns one -Malefactor, that he may be 'a Warn- 
* ing, and create; Horror in others. And Cato the Elder uſed 


+28 Fools, thaw Fools could. from Wiſe 'Men. The Lacedemoni- 
3 @v, to work in. their: Children an Abhorrence of Dranker- 
3 F neſs, and (draw. them off from this beaftly Vice effecually, 
+ *F- made their Slaves: drunk ; that fo 'this Odious and Ridict+ 
- lous- Spectacle; | mighr leave; laſting Impreflions behind: ir. 
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© F- Now; this Second Way- of -Learning \by 'Example, is infi- 


{© nitely-the eafiet, and more enterraining"of the Two: * To 
4: F- learn by Precepts is.a [long and tedious Fourney, andy carries 
"23 Ws a great way abour;: becauſe-it coſts us "Time ar Pains 
» # t9-underſtand them-;-and freſh Labour 10 remember what 


£ F we: do underftand-;-and, after all this, -rhe-greateſt and moft 
+ 7} vifficulc; Parr; of -bur- Buſineſs, is.ro" be wry 6. pundctual 


223d the:Pradtice of what:we- do remember. that-we-can- 
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FF not eafily aſſure. our ſelves. of reaping the ' Fruir, which is, 
£ _ P ; EO, and 
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poſirions are fo formed, that they improve abundantly more, - 


+16 ſay, that 7/5/e Men might learn 4 great deal - more-from 
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and ought to be propounded, as the Recompence of 'our3Þ? 
Srudies in this kind. Bur now Example and Innrarion' comes Þ : 
Home to us: preſently, and dves the Work at once; ir # 
draws us on with greater 'Eagerneſs and Zeal ; it fires' us  F** 
with a Noble Emulation,” of our Patterns, and encourages "'F"- 
us with a Profpe&t'of the ſame Repurarion and Advantage, # - 
which thoſe Good and Great Men have already attained troby ÞF ' 
their ſhining: Virtues.” All Seeds do by Degrees conform ro 
the Qualiry of the Soil into which' they are tranſplanted ; 
and carry the Reliſh of thar which is the natural Growth of 
the Place. And thus rhe Minds and Manners of Mer are affi- 
mulated and transformed, into the Diſpoſitions, and Habis, | . 
of rhe Perſons, whoſe Actions they contemplate, and whole "| - 
Company they frequent : For there is an Univerſal Contagi- '} + 
on in-Nature,and One thing is daily more and more changed, # 
and drawn into a nearer Reſemblance of another. Be” 

| Now, theſe Methods of Improvement, borh 'by Verbal 'J 
Precepts, -and by-Examples, are capable of a farther Diftins 1} 
Rion : For they are deduc'd and drawn into Practice from | : 
Excellent Perſons ; who are either now living, by the Bene}, 
fir of Converſation,- and Mutual Conference, or ſenfible 'Ohs- Þ- -: 
ſervation ; or elſe from ſuch as are already dead, by reads +: 
ing of Books, and ſuch Accounts, as Hiſtory delivers ww 
us concerning them. ' *s 

The Former, of holding a Correſpondence with the Living 

is the more Lively,” and Vigorous, and Natural. This'igs 
deed is a very Profitable Exerciſe'; much in requeſt among 
the Ancients, and eſpecially in Greece ; "bur then ir is aca»? 
dental and uncertain; it depends upon another, and: you 4+ 
'cannor always enjoy ir, when you would. Ir is alfo Diffle 37-1 
cult and Rare, for a Man cannot every where meet with 2; 

Perſons proper for it, and leſs yer can he enjoy them ſufls ++ 
 ciently to improve by. This again is capable of* being pras Þ*-: 
Riſed,  cirher abour-Home, orar a greater Diftance;by trave F* -1 
ling and viſiting foreign” Countries.” An thar'is/ an; Advan- þ. © 
rage, I confeſs, 'very conſiderable, provided a Manimake the' 
moſt of it :' For the 'End' of Travelling (is not to entertain} +! 
our _ fine Sighrs, or to bring back an Account of the” F + 
Buildirſys, -or Grottos, or Fountains' we ſee abroad 3 bur to Þ +1 
ſtudy rhe Natives, and' obſerve their different Humoars, and Þ 
Manner of Living, their Vices and Virtues, their Laws'an&F. * 
Cuſtoms, their 'privare Conduct, and publick Conftirurions FF 
'Fhis. is 'a moſt agreeable, and a moſt- profitable Way ons 
Education in all 'Reſpects ; Ir contributes' muck'ro Health, 
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1-014. The Duty of Parents and Children. $87 
ir by keeping the Body in Morion- and Moderate Exerciſe, a 
es © due Medium berween Idleneſs and Fangne's And it keeps 
the Mind in continual Employment too, by preſenting new 
© F- +and ftrange Objects tro it every Day; and provoking it to 
'F'--proper ſervarions and - Reflections from them ;, and parti- 
e # cularly ro the drawing Compariſons berween- theſe freth and 
# foreign Matters, and what we had ſeen and were acquainted 

' with before. . And indeed there is'no better-School of Life in 
the World , than the' ſeeing continually ſo -many diffe- 
rent Tempers and Ways of living ; contemplaring/the Beau- 
0 of Nature in all her different Forms, and out of all 
theſe, ro pick and cull, char, which may complete: and a- 
*F -<dorn our own Converſation. 
F The other Sorr of Correſpondence is kept up with the 
3 Dead by the Help of Books ; and This is.:more ſure and 
F conſtant rous. We have it in our own Diſpoſal, and can go 
4 into this Company when we will ; and beſide, it is more 
F © faitable ro the Circumſtances of moſt Men, becauſe rhe 
- :Trouble and Expence is much Eafier, than in the former 
4 Caſe. They who know how to make a good Ute of this, 
'Þ [may reap infinire Advantage and Satisfaction from ir. Ir 
4 + diſcharges us from the Burden of a troubleſome Idleneſs ; 
= #l!ls up the void Spaces of Leiſure ; and leaves no Room 
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for any Complaints of Time hanging upon our Hands ; Ir 
© draws us from the vain and tormenting Emaginations . of 
a roving Mind '; and diverts the Uneaſfineſs of any Afﬀairs 
or Accidents from withour, which are apr to diftract and 
perplex our Thoughts, .when rhey find us out of Buſineſs, 
and ar Liberty to atrend them : Ir is a powerful Preſerva- 
+ 2 tive againſt Vice ; not only by the Force of the Arguments 
© and Inſtructions ir furniſhes us with, ro oppoſe and ſubdue 
2 -&, bur by keeping us our of Harm's Way, and at a di- 
& Þ- ſtance from. rhe Temprarion : It miniſters Comfort, and. 
. + marvellous Relief in our Calamiries and Sufferings ; bur 
- | then it muſt be acknowledged with all, thar ir only contri- 
6 |F-abutes ro the Health and Good Conſtitution of the Mind ; 
n | for this is a Sedentary Life, :it keeps the Body our of Ex- 
6 | -erciſe-; and, if purſued with great Vehemence. and cor 
6 4 ſtant Application, waſts irs Srengrh, impairs irs Vigour 
d | -and Complexion, and diſpoſes' it ro Melancholy , and 
LE Diſeaſes, 
$7 +: The'next thing to be done is xo give ſome DireQtions con- 28. 
Rs ccrniog a Turor's Merhod, and the Forms of Inſtruction, Purting our 
1 F--which ir will be proper for him ro Obſerve, in Order to the Scholars up- 
_ 7 | "making onDiſcomrſe 
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making his Care Succeſsful. * This Head conſiſts of ſeveral? 
Parrs. Fhe Firſt Advice I ſhall give upon it is, That he would 8 
' frequently confer: with his Charge z ask him Queſtions, and *F* 
ht him upon giving his own Opinion., upon. every: freſh ,#, 
ccafion or Object, that offers ir ſelf ro lis Conſideration, ,K% . 
"This I am afraid is but too oppoſite to the manner - of pro-" Þ 
ceeding” generally in ufe ; the Maſter talks All, and teaches F'\. 
his. Children in a Dogmatical Way ; thus pouring) his .own F: :: 
Notions into their Heads like Water into a.Ve! Ob that 
They in the mean while have nothing .ro do bur to keep * 
their Ears open, and are purely paſſive in the whole Mar- 
ter. This is certainly a_ very Ill Cuſtom. * The Authority 
of the Teacher, and his taking ſo much upon himſelf, ir:g | 
commen and a mighty Hindrance to the, Improvement even of the |: - 
moſt diligent Scholar. Their Apprehenfion ſhould be awakend Þ} - 
and warmed by ftarting of Doubrs, and nvequiring an Ac- #- - 
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count of what we have infuſed into them ; and they thauld-- 

likewiſe be indulged in the ſame: Liberry of asking us Ques/* 

ftions, and purring Caſes, informing themſelves; and opening '+ 
ay. 


their 'own If we never allow rhem to come in'fof 'Þ/; 
a Share of the Diſcourſe, all we ſay ro them will. be.to- F** 
liccle Purpoſe: Our Scholar only gives.us the Hearing, and: $5 1 
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SObjedtors. Bur indeed a much Greater than- Socrates hath 

I8-—fer us a Partern in it; Even: our Blefſed Lord, who, with 

«3+ inimirable Prudence, appealed ro Men's own Senſe m_—_— 

.F, ment; and as he 'ſomerimes raught his Diſciples, fo did 

$7 he at others confure his | Adverfaries our 'of their own 

" # © Mouths. Now theſe: Queſtions and Conferences need nor 

F' always be confin'd to ſuch Subjedts, as the Arainments of 
' :Memory, or Fancy, or what we call acquired Knowledge 
are concern'd in ; bur: may, (indeed they ought much ra- 

* | ther to) be extended ro ſuch as are 'Tryals 'of the Judg- 
' ment, 'and ſound Senſe.” So 'thar no ſort of Subjects , will 
be excluded ; for all,” even the leaſt and moſt Inconfiderable, 

| are capable of being employed: ro very good Purpoſe. The 

£ #: Negligence of a Servant, the Folly of a Child, rhe Moroſe- 
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Ry ſomewhat in Juſtification of his Opinion ; and ro ler 
nothing paſs withour ſome Reflexion, and the Inducements, 
which move him to think thus rather than otherwiſe : For 


Sl A- great Boy having a ſhort Coar, gave i tb 
- @ne\ of his Playfellows, who was leſs 'thary himſelf, and 
- Wok 'away his Coar in Exchange, which was Larger, and 
- wo Big for the righr Owner: Now, the Thing tequired of 
- Ciras was ro deliver his Judgment upon this Marrer. © Cy7us 
—F- his Opinion - was, thar the Matter was very: well ordered, 
= and mach better than before ; for now. both the Boys-were 
= Kred-ro-rheir Turn, whereas, till that Exchange was made, 
either of : chem was ſo. - His Tutor ' rebuked him very 
&Rarply for ſo raſh and unjuſt a Judgment ; for that he _ 
|. | ony 
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Of Wiſdom. - | Book II? 
only conſidered the Convenience of the Thing, and not thes 
'Righr and Merits "of the Cauſe ; fince Juſtice is. of fo 
much. greater Conſequence, that the other oughr' nor to/Þ} 
be pur into the Balance with itz 'nor muſt a Man's Proper-' | | 
ty be-invaded, upon the Pretence of giving fomewhar that* 'Þ 
irs, fitter for his Circumſtances in the-ſtead of ir. © This now 
is an excellent Way of informing them. Again, When they. 'Þ 
repeat or quote any Thing out of rheir Books ; as Cicero, or 
Ariſtotle, or the like, This Task ſhould be impoſed, nor 
merely for the Sake of retaining it -in their Memories, -bur 
to faſten ir in their Minds, and give them a true Taft 6fit; 

. and enable them ro judge of it themſelves. And,” in order | 
ro this, he ſhould rake it under all irs different Appearances | | 
rurn and examine ir every way ; and be taught ro apply it: | -8 
ro ſeveral Subjects. Ir would be a Marter of very /ſmall” | ' 
Conſequence, for a Youth to tell a Story, of Cat's killing* F 
himſelf, for Fear of falling ivro the- ds of Ceſar; of | 
how Brutus and Caſſius engaged in the taking Ceſar off 
This is the leaft Parr of the Improvement ſuch Hiſtoricab -- 
Narrations - are Capable of furniſhing. - The Main Point 'i' + 
To call theſe Men before him, to Arraign, -and 'Try, and Sens; 
rence them for theſe Actions ; Whether they did Well or Ill z/} 
wherher rhey conſulred the Publick Good, and behave&'% 
themſelves like true Partriors ; what Prudence, and Juſtice 
and Courage, there was in theſe Inftances; and wherein *#« 
theſe Excellencies exerted, or their Contrary Qualiries. | — FT 1 
rrayed themſelves. Laſtly, In all the Queſtions, and Confg4 | 
rences, he ought ro rake Care, thar his Charge -proceed-' ae F* 1 
cording to Truth; that he be raughr ro expreſs himſelf Pro& 
perly, and Perrtinently.; to reaſon juſtly ; and to ciſe 

is Practical Judgment of Things, which is an -Excellenes 
and Accompliſhment infinitely ro be preferred before any tha: 
niceſt Subrilties of the. moſt refined ſpeculative Knowledges 
And in ſuch Exerciſes as theſe, No Doubt - ſhould be leis 
unſatisfied ; no Point ſuffered to uu off Imperfectly - dile+ F 1 
cuſsd ; no Connivence given ro lame, and ſuperficial Acs ' 'F* - 
counts of Things, the little Shiftings of an Ar r,o0f8 | 
the calling of an other Cauſe ; bur rhe Scholar muſt: eſt | 
home ;z carried to the Bortom- of all that is propounded# | 
kepr cloſe ro the Matter .in Hand ; that ſo he may: be-a” Þ « 
perfect Maſter of what he undertakes, and have. ſolid | 
and ſubſtantial Grounds for the Opinions he entertains. :. + Þ: 

Secondly, He ought to train his Pupil up ro a becoming. + - 
Curiofiry, and a Defige ro know every Thing his Condition + 
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"23 tent, and his Wirs abour him ; applying himſelf ro weigh 
+ and conſider Critically all thar is {aid or done in his Com- 
.F pany; raking-nothing ar firſt View, without Reflection, and 
.,Þ « Second Examinarion of ir privately in his own Thoughts. 
"Þ And nor only ſo, bur with Modeſty 'and Temper to inform 
F himſelf, and conſult others, in Marters both of Right, and 
' of Fact. 'It is a common Proverb, That he who never asks 
Queſtions, will never be a Wiſe Man ; that is, If a Man's 
Mind be nor kepr ftirring, it will ruſt and mould ; and 
nothing but conftant Uſe and Exerciſe can cleanſe and 
brighten ir. Now, whatever of this. Kind falls under his 
| Conſideration, ſhould -be managed ro the beſt Advantage ; 
i Lvelyed and brought home ro himſelf ; diſcourſed and ad- 
 wiſed upon with others ; and rhar, whether ir be ſome- 
3 what already paſt, ro diſcover what Defects there were, and 
F- which were the falſe Steps in it ; or whether it be ſome- 
_ F -whar furure, thar he may govern himſelf regularly ; be warned 
-j @fany Hazards and Dangers that arrend what he goes abour ; 
and prevent Miſcarriages and Inconvenience, by growing wiſe 
In Time. Children ſhould never. be left ro- their own idle 
Sancies, to dare and trifle alone ; For their Age and Capa- 
ty, not being of ir ſelf able ro furniſh Noble Marter of 
bought, will certainly dwindle into Vanity, and feed up- 
on {mpertinencies and Whimſies of -a Size with their Ima- 
—ginations. They ſhould therefore be kepr in conſtant Em- 
= ployment ; ro exerciſe and give them a Manly Way of 
thinking ; and particularly ro beger and excice rhis inqui- 
ative Humor, and eager Apperite of Knowledge, which 
will be ſure.ro keep their Souls always awake and buſfie, 
and by inſpiring them wich a Noble Emulation, be Erer- 
Emally putting forward to freſh and larger Attainments. And 
E this Curiofity, if qualified, as I have here deſcribed ic, will 
” neither be Vain and Fruitleſs (in ir ſelf, nor Troubleſome or 
 Unamannerly to any, they converſe with. 
Thirdly, Another neceflary Care in rhe Infſtructing of 
+ - Children (is, To frame and mould their Minds, after the 
# Model of Univerſal Narure, raking the World ar large for 
2 our Patrern ; to make the Univerſe their Book, and what- 
* F wer Subject lies before them, ro draw it/in full Propor- 
F -tion, and ——_ the ſeveral Opinions and Cuſtoms, which 
; «do, or ever have prevailed with regard ro_ir. The Great- 
© eſt and moſt Excellent Perſons have always had the freeft 
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| F-and-moſt enlarged Souls : For, this indeed ſtrengthens and 
7 confirms the Mind ; delivers ic from Wonder and Surpriſe; 
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{Þ capable of. That fo he may always have -his Mind in- 
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and fixes it in Reaſon and Reſolution ; which is the highef#” 
Point of Wiſdom. This. Particular, and the Benefits of-ir, | 
as well as the Abſurdity and great Uneaſineſses of the Cons + 
rrary hath been ſo largely inſiſted upon heretofore, that I 
ſhall omir what might be ſaid more upon it here ; — 
only rhis Obſervation, Thar ſuch a large and univerſal Sp 
rit muſt be the Buſineſs and Acqueſt of early ogy 
and Diligence in the Maſter ; before the Prepoſſefiions of his 
Narive Conery and Cuſtoms have taken too faft Hold up- 
on his Scholar; and when he is ripe for Travelling and 
Converſation, thar which will contribure moſt ro the per» 
fefting him in this Diſpoſicion, is going abroad ; conferring 
much with Foreigners ; ar, if that cannot be, yer informs - || - 
ing -himſelf at Home, by reading ſuch Books as give As | + 
count of Travels into remore Parts of the World, and | + 
contain the Hiſtories of all Nations. WO IS 
Laſtly, Children ought ro be raughre berimes nor to ſwaſs Þ} .- 
low things at a venture, nor receive any Opinions upp} 
Truft, and the bare Authority of rhe Perſon who delivers *} - 
them ; bur to ſeek and expect all rhe Evidence rhar | 
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be had, before they yield their Afenr. The contrary Eaſs 
neſs of Mind, is to ſuffer one's ſelf ro be led abour - hood 
winked ; to renounce the Uſe of Reaſon quite, and fubnt 
ro the Condition of Brutes, whoſe Bulineſs is only ro knaf# 
their Driver, and go as they are directed : Ler every Thing 
rherefore be fairly propounded ; ler the Arguments on eagyi* 
Side be ſtated, and ſer in their true Lighr, and then 
him chooſe, as Judgment ſhall derermine him. If he be'arg: 
Loſs, which Side he ſhould incline ro, let him deliberan”* 
longer, and doubt on ; ſuch a diſtruſt and uncertaint 7.of 
Mind is an excellent Sign ; more Safe, more Promiſing that? 
a raſh Confidence, which reſolves Right or Wrong, jaw * 
thinks it ſelf always ſure, though ir can give no reaſon awky 
The Perplexities and Dilemmas of a cautious and: confide $ 
rare Perſon, are much to be preferred before 'even rhe:rue- FF *: 
Determinations that are made in a Hear, and by Chance, | - 
Bur then, as rhe Yourh ſhould be taught always to;pradtile || > 
upon his own Judgment, ſo ſhould he learn likewiſe to. | 
have a Modeft Difhdence of his Abilities ; and when any + 
Difficulty interpoſes, or the Reſolution is of great -Conlſe- F- 
quence, to conſult thoſe, who are proper to be adviſed with,” 
and never venture to come to a peremptory'\Dererminats. 
on, merely upon the Strength of his own reaſoning.-':For, % 
As the being able to examine and compare - Things*#s:7 
p<: 4 142 CT 


Ch. '14-: The Duty of Parents and Children, © 593 
"7 One Argument of Sufficiency, fo, is the calling in Help An- : 
1 other ; and the refuſing to reſt. upon one's own fingle Opi- 
38 nion is no -Reflexzion upon our Wiſdom ; No Diſparage- 

ment to what we think alone, , but rather the quite con- 


trary. | OE OR” ky 
_ Next after the Soul-of Children, Parents are obliged ro 32: 
take Care of their Bodies; and' this is not;to be deferr'd Advice for 
any more than rhe orher. ..Ir. harh no diſtin and ſeparate he Boay. 
Seaſons, bur muſt go along. wuh the Former ; IF only 
"differs in This, thar, tho' 'we ought ro expreſs a conftant 
Care and Concern for borh, Y t we are not obliged ro 
'F' have thar Concern equal for both. Bur, fince Nature hath 
united theſe 'Two into One and the. ſame Perſon, . we muſt 
'F --contribure ro the Good of each: by our joynt Endeayours. 
-# Now, the Care of the Body will be moſt profitably Expreft, 
"$ -otin the Ind ng irs Appetites, or treating it tenderly (as 
"'F . the Generaliry of thoſe, who pretend ro refined Educarti- 
3 on do ;) heh utterly abandoning all Softneſs and effemi- 
= nate Nicery in Cloths and Lodging, Meat and Drink ; ro give 
| +4 plain and hearty Nouriſhmenr ; a ſimple and wholelome 
-+Dier-; confidering the Convenience of Health and Digeſti- 
7pn, more than the Pleaſures and Delicacy, of the Palate : 
To ſupport ir'in a Condition of Strength, capable of fup- 
porting Labour and Hardſhip ;- and accordingly. inure. ic to 
© Hear and Cold, Wind and Weather ; Thar ſo the Muſcles 
and Nerves, as well as the Soul, may be fortified for Toil ; 
and by Thar, for Pain ; For the Cuſtom of the Former, 
=*hardens us againſt the Latter. . In a Word, to keep the Bo- 
dy Vigorous and Freſh ; and the Appetite and Conftiturion 
indifferent to all ſorrs of Meats, and Taſts : For the ſeve- 
ral Parts of this Advice, are by no Means fo inſignificant, as 
They may ſeem. Ir were enough to ſay, that they . con- 
> guce. mighrily to the preſerving and confirming; our Health ; 
bur Thar is nor all ; for the Benefir extends beyond our 
own Perſons, and the Publick is the better for them.; as 
, | hey enable and qualifie Men. for the enduring Farigues, 
E | and fo fir them for Bulinels, and the Seryice of their 
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- Application ; by learning rhem to bear Admonition and R& 


which ought to- be begun very early indeed, a Man can '' 
hardly ſet abour it roo ſoon :* For Vicious Diſpofitions grow | 
into Habits apace' ;* ſo that the Corruption of Nature is fure "| 
ro be beforehand with us ;' and, . if -theſe Things be not 
ſtifled in the Birth, ir is very difficule Dealing with them 
afterwards. TI ſuppoſe, I need 'not fay, that this Endeavour 
ought to be. Univerſal, and bend ir ſelf againft 'all Vice 
withour Exception : Bur ſome there are, which I ſhall men 
tion, and recommend the ſubduing of more eſpecially, be= 
cauſe they are more incident ro that Condition of Life, and 
therefore more formidable rhan'the reſt. | 
The Firſt is Lying; A pitiful, poor-ſpirired Vice ; the Chas: 
raQter of Slaves and Cowards, the moſt ungenteel Quality _ 
that can be, and certain 'Indication of a baſe, degenerate,” |} 
and rimorous Soul ; but more particularly, fit ro be cau- # 
tion'd againſt in this Place ; becanſe harſh Methods, and ri-> F 
orous Severities in the Education of Children, very often i} 
right them into ir ar firſt, and lay the ſeeds of Fear and }_ 
Falſhood for rheir whole Lives. os - 
The Second is an Aukward Baſhfulneſs, which puts them? - 
upon hiding their Faces, hanging down their Heads, bluſt-' 
ing and looking our of Countenance, when they are ſpoken” | 
to ; makes rhem incapable of bearing any ſort of Corre=" 
Ction, or the leaſt angry Word, wirhour being diſordered} 
and par quite our of Humor. A great deal of This 
owing to the Natural Weakneſs and Tenderneſs of theit® 
Minds ; bur this Infirmity muſt be corrected by Study and - 
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bukes, ufing them to ſee Company ; and forrifying them with 
a becoming Affurance and Preſence of Mind. ne 

Thirdly, All Aﬀectation and Singulariry in their Dreſs} 
their Mean, their Gate, their Geſtures, rheir Speech, an 
every other Part of Behaviour. Making their Deportment 
and Converſation Maſculine, and free ; eafie and unconſtrains *Þ- 
ed : For Aﬀectation 'is a ſure Sign of Vanity, an inordinate. 'Þ 
Defire 'of recommending themſelves by doing ſomewhat | 
particular, and out of the common Road ; and 1s exrerny ' 
Nauſeous and Offenſive to all Companies ; it diſpleaſes # 
even where it labours ro oblige; and caſts a Blemiſh upon # 
our beſt Aﬀions and kindeſt Intentions. * 4' Man may be | 
Wiſe without Oſtentation, and ſhould labour to be ſo, without | - 
giving Prejudice or Offence. _ : 


- ® Licet ſapere ſine pompi ſine invidil, 
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"7. Ch. 1 + The Duty of Parents and Children. £95 
"F © Bur eſpecially, They muſt check and utterly baniſh all Anz 
+. ger, and Peeviſhneſs, and Spight, and Obſtinacy. And in © 
- "F order hereunto, Ir will be a good Rule to ſettle a Reſoluti- 
F on never to. gratifie Children when they are froward, nor 
$ give them any thing they cry and are outragious for. 'To 
F make them ſenſible berimes, rhar' theſe Arts will never do 
'F them ſervice; and are therefore unprofitable, as well as un- 
becoming. Another neceſſary Courſe to this purpoſe will 
be, never to flatter, or wheedle, or careſs them in their 
querulous Humours; for Fondneſs and Indulgence, whicli 
is blameable ar all rimes, is of moſt dangerous conſequence 
+ | at ſuch times as theſe : This abſolurely ruines them to all In- 
.. tents and Purpoſes, incourages them to be Pafſionare and Sul- 
- | Hen, if they have not whar they ask for, and renders them 
FF ar length Obſtinate and Headfſtrong, Intractable and Inſo- 
7 lent: For * Nothing diſpoſes Men more to extravagant Paſſion 
i and Reſentment, than the being humour'd and cocker d in their 
JS IÞrfancy; and the greateſt part of rhoſe Frerful, Exceprious, 
- and Self-conceired Qualities, which render Converſation ſo 
 difficulr, and fo full of Cavils, as we find ir, are owing moſt 
4 cerainly ro a Failure in this parr of Education. The Nice-- 
neſs and Tenderneſs they have.been us'd with in their Infan- 
cy, and the Unreaſonable Compliances ' with their Paſſions 
then , have abſolutely broke their Tempers, and make them 
Whimfical and Jealous, Furious and domineering all their 
* Life-long ; They expect, becauſe. Mothers and Nurſes have 
done ir ro my young Maſter and Miſs, that all the World 
-— ſtou'd ſubmit to their Humours when they come to be Men 
and Women. | 
= © Bur it is not ſufficient ro clear the Soil of Weeds and Bry- 
= ars, except you ſow it with good Seed ; and therefore ar the 
= fame time you roqt our Ill Habits, Care muſt be taken ro 
= Umplanr Good ones. The firſt and moſt important part 
; | Whereof is, ro Infuſe into them, and take care they be 
/. 7 throughly ſeaſon'd with a becoming Reverence, and awful 
; | Fear of God; learning them to tremble ar his infinite and 
' | incomprehenſible Majeſty; ro admire and adore the. Perfe- 
| 
| 


Fe 


; | tion of his Holineſs; to rake his Name into their Mouths 
| very ſeldom; and when they do, to mention ir with 
" | Gravity and grear Reſpe&t; to diſcourſe of his Power, 
+ | - his Wiſdom , his Eternal Efſence, his Will, his Word, 
 F and his Works, not indifferently, and upon every Occafion, 
* FF. bar with ſuch Seriouſneſs and Submiſſion, ſuch Modeſty and 


'F - * Nihil magisredder Iracundos,quam Educatio mollis8 blands. 
I'M Qq 2 Humility ; 
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1g,' which we rake | - 

ro-uſe themſelves co mw upon Religion, or call the My«= F- 

ſeries of 'itin into Qu F 
to the Oracles of God, and be content to believe the Scr- | 
prares in {ſuch a Senſe as the truly Catholick Church hath F 
embrac'd, and commanded to be taught and receiv'd. 

-. In the Second Place; The: Spirir of Children ſhou'd be 
ftrengrhen'd and confirm'd by Ingenuity and Frankneſs of 
Temper, Openneſs and Eafineſs of Converſation, Candor |- 
and Integriry ; and eſpecially they ſhou'd be fix'd in the Fite B} - 
neſs' and the Neceflity of Virrue, and ſo made reſolute and - 
zealous in Juſtice and Goodneſs, deaf -and inflexible 19 +: 
every thing which is Vicious and Diſhonourable. Thus "FF 
the Yourh muſt by degrees be brought ro embrace and ftick IF - 
to Virtue, upon a true and ſolid Principle ; for irs Own wo = 4 
and real Excellence, and exact Congruity to the Dictates of” JF 
uncorrupr Reaſon, and nor be induc'd meerly by the foree  J. 
of Fear, or Intereſt, or ſome other Confideration ſo flaviſh } 

-and mercenary, that it cannot deſerve a Name ſo noble as - | 
Virrue. Theſe Two Directions are principally for a Mans | 
privare uſe, . and centre in his own proper Benefit. Ex 

2. The. Third regards other People, and hath a move Juan 
diate rendency to fit him for, and render him eafie and agreg 


1 
able. in Company. And to! this purpoſe you muſt ule all *F* | 
means poflible, for the Sweetning his 'Temper, reach him the "4 - | 
Rules of Civility and Complaiſance, and ſhew him the De» **Þ * 
ference thar ought to be paid to all Qualities ; let him know, -Þ - 1 
how to make himſelf acceptable ; how far ir is fir ro accom- $1 
modare himſelf ro other People's Humours, and ſubmir t1o7Þ | 
ther- Manner. Alcibiades's peculiar Excellence was ſaid. 1 | 1 
lie in this obliging Eafineſs of Humour : And Ariſtippms was Þ 
a Man of perfed& Addreſs ; ſo far from Moroſeneſs, or fa» Þ| -! 
fering the Study of Philoſophy to ſowre him, that Horage | | 
takes notice of him as a Perſon ſo debonnaire and well-fas | 1 
fhion'd, thar every thing he did became him, and he was ne» -f 
ver ata Loſs. | | 


d *-Al Fortune fitted Ariftippus well, | | a b 4 
' Aiming at Greater, pleas d with what befel. Creech. I 


* Omnis Ariftippum- decuit color , & ſtatus; 8 -res;&e. | +: 
| Lee. - 
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4. Ch. 14. The Duty of Parents and Children. $97 
© Let your young Charge be fo much a Mafter of Conyerſari- 
= on; as to be capable of keeping all manner of Company, 
"28 bur let him chooſe and frequent none bur ſuch as are virrnons 
and good. Let him abftain from Vice, rior upon Compulfion 
F only, out of Fear, or Ignorance, but our of Inclination and 
F Choice. For f There #5 2 great deal of difference between re» 
| | ſufng to be Wicked, and not daring , or not knowing how 'tq 


- The Fourth Virtne I defire to have early ingrafted into the 
Minds of young People, is Modefty. -Fhis will preferve 
them from that Forwardneſs which purs them upon "Con- 
.radiction and Diſpure, and atracking all they come hear. 
-$ With ſome Perſons it is never proper for us ro engage at alt; 
2 as thoſe particularly, whoſe Quality is much above, or 'very 
F mach below onr own ; whether the Difference lie in Birth, - 
'F: - oe Riches, or Honour, or Parts, or Characters ; Theſe can 
3 never be a fir Match for us ar any time. But indeed, Thoſe 
" that are fo ſhou'd nor be encounter'd at All Times, nor upon 
- All Occafions ; nor for a trifling Circumftance, an imptoper 
” _—_— 3 in ſhorr, Whar is -of little Moment in ir ſelf, 
4 or little or no:Concern to Us, will not juſtific our wrangling. 
$ forir. To ler nothing go withonr putring in an Exceprion ro 
"2 2, is ill-manner'd, impertinent, and troubleſome : Bur even 
pe. In thoſe things that are worth a Diſpurte;ro be opinionarive and 
7 pcremptory, warm and violent, clamorous and lond, is as 
[ ” much a Breach of rhis Virtue ; for Modeſty teaches Men ro 
| be Meek and Gentle, Moderate and Condeſcending ; it can-» 
| ot be reconcild with a poſitive dogmatical way of Talk 
|  withan abounding in our. own Senſe, and a Reſolution nor 
" | 10 be convinc'd : But it yields the Point when it .is no 
>. longer defenſible; and, As it never diſputes for Often- 
FF farion, or Difpuring's ſake, fo it hath a juſt Deference 
F and 
p 
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©. to the Perſon, his contrary Opinion ; it preferves 
FF Decency and good Manners ; allows all that can poſſibly be 
| granted, and takes Care to fofren rhe Oppofirion of that 
- . which Judgment will nor ſuffer ir ro. allow. Bur of This I 
| have ſpoken in another Part of this Treatiſe already ; and 

therefore ſhall diſmifs the Subje&t ar preſent, and with ir 


1 _ parts of that Dury which Parents owe to their Chil- 


rn. 
'* The Fonrth and Laft part of this Dury concerns the Af- 35. 
con they ought to bear rowards their Children, and' the Paternat 
manner of treating and converſing. with them when they are Afettien. 
-a b ot t Mulrum intereft. utrum peccare quis nolit, aut neſciar. 
_: Qq 3 grown 
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grown up, and the former Rules have had: their. defir'd EE | * 
fect. Now we' need not be told thar the Aﬀection berween } | 
Parents and Children is natural and reciprocal. Bur ir- is}; 
ſtronger and more natural on the Parent's fide ; becauſe This } | 
{ 

| 


is the ſtreight Courſe of Nature, carrying on the Life, and 
promoting the Succeffion of Mankind by the Deſcent of a 'F * 
right Line 5 whereas Thar of Children is only by way of |F 
Rebound and Reflection, and conſequently cannot move ſo 
vigorouſly back again, as rhe former. does forward. This 
' Indeed ſeems rather to be the Paying of a Debt, and the Senſe || 
and Return of Kindnefles receiv'd, than free, and natural, | 
and pure Love. - Beſides, He that firſt does the Kindneſs, ' F 
loves more than the Perſon who is paſſive, and receives-it; }- 
And therefore the Parent, whois the firſt Mover, loves more} - 
vehemently than he is belov'd again. Of this Afertion there } 
are many. Arguments to afſure us. Every wyng is fond of FF 
Exiſtence, and Exiſtence proves ir ſelf by Exerciſe and Adin" Þ} 
on. Now whoever does Good to another, does after ſoma } 
ſorr exiſt in that Perſon ; and he who - gives Being, manis' J .. 
feſtly lives and adts in That Being which is opeganng by 
him. He thar does a Kindneſs, does a noble and generous. | 
Thing ; but he who receives ir, hath not the ſame to alledg,,7Þ 
For the Virtue is the proper Quality of the Firſt ; bur 

Profit and Advantage is peculiar to the Second. Now Vi 

tue, we know, is rooted in the Nature of the Thing, and* 
conſequently is a more worthy and amiable, a more firm and* 

rmanent Quality, than that of Advantage can poflibly be; Þ © 

or This is additional, occafianal, and , accidental only ;.ir {| 
may quickly vaniſh into nothing, and take ir ſelf away.” } 
Again, -We are fond of thoſe Things that are obtain'd with "Þ 
Difficulty and Expence ; That #s dear to us which coſts us dear *Þ  - 
ſays the Proverb. But the Bringing Children into theF: . 
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than it is poflible ro be to Children ro receiye th 


vantages. 
But this 
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S # ” This likewiſe inſpires 'an unaccouttable Fondneſs,and; De-. 
4 light in them ; while as yer they are only capable of divert- 
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b 
s FJ ing us, and as meer ;Play-things, as_thoſe Wax and Plaiſter- 
$ Babies, which themſelves are ſhortly. ro be entertain'd. withal. 
4 Now This: Aﬀection is not ftridtly.and properly: Humane : 
a | Nor oughta Man enrich'd. with an:Endowment . fo noble as 
f | Reaſon, to ſiiffer himſelf to be' thus enſlav'd ro Nature, after 
) the manner of-Beafts that know / no- better ; bur - rather. he 
$ ſhou'd be led by theſe Morions of the Soul, and follow-rhem 
; freely, with all thar Temper and Evenneſs, which. Judgment 
; end Conſideration ſhou'd inſpire ;. For theſe ſhon d preſide 
, ' over Nature, and moderate irs Aﬀectians, reducing alt.to.ihe 
5 |F- Meaſures and: Guidance of Reaſon. - Bur now the. ather ſort 
is more agreeable to. Theſe, and-conſequemtly more;Humane 
> $ and worthy of us. This inclines us ro love our Children azore 
( ' or leſs, as they are more or leſ$-attractive and deſerving.our 
JF Afﬀection ; to riſe in This as theſe tender Planrs of ours Bloſ- 
1 fom and Bud; and in propartion: to the ' early. Dawain 
” 1 + and brighter and ſtronger Shinings-of Wit and -good-” Senſe, 
"3 Virtue and Goodneſs in them.- Some Parents there are; who 
+ ſeem wonderfully.tranſporred-with the. firſt - Appeatances of 
2 this kind;--bur loſe the Satisfaction: ſoon: after, becauſe: the 
- (Charge of maintaining rhem ar firſt, is no great Manes; /þur 
= -Thar of the Education, which nuwſt improve and-finiſh rhem, 
- and bring Credit to-their Natural Gifts, is grievous and-in- 
J ſupporrable.. This. looks as if:they -gradg'd their; Children 
F the Honour and Happineſs of-;:growing wiſer and: better,- and 
3 were ſorry, thar they anſwer the, End .of their Creatian'; A 
J Folly fo abſurd, fo infinicely unreaſonable, that we may-juſt- 
3 ty call them brutiſh and inhumane- Farhers who-are guilty 
Dt 0 Ir. "Iz It | a © 
"F :-. Now in purſuance of this Second and properly: Paternal 37-. 
= :Afﬀection, Parents ſhou'd by all -means admir their Children, 
3 ſo ſoon as they are capable of ir, :ro keep. rhem: Company : 
[They ſhou'd make them a competent Allowance: fit;: for the 
Rank and Condition of them and their Family ;: ſhow'd en- 
ter chem intro Buſineſs, and ler :them ſee rhe Warld ; confer 
and conſult wirh-chem abour their: own Private Aﬀairs, com- 
$- / municare. their. Deſfigns,. their. Opinions to them, nat only as 
-F -rheir Companions, bur their Friends, and nor keep rhem in 
4 | Darkneſs,” and Strangers to things: which they have ſo-grear 
- an Intereſt in ; Theſe ſhou'd ; conſent ro, and-:even conde- 
$  ſcend to affift in their becoming and innocent Diverſions, as 
7 Occaſions ſhall offer, and fo far as any of rheſe things can 
; conveniently be done ; bur ſtill ſo' as ro preſerve all due re- 
"2 SIE Qq 4 _ gard 
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gard to-rhefr own Antlioriry, / and the CharaQter ofa Parent! 


For ' certainly ſuch- prudent Reſerves. may. be: usd in this Y + 
Caſe; as wou'd ih no:degree diminiſh Thats and yetabuns Y} - 
dantly cofidetnn that ftern'and auſtere, - rhat magiſterial and I - 
mperious Countenanee-and Carriage,: which never lers' 2 | 
Child'Hear one mild Word, nor: ſee one pleaſant Eook. . Men || 
think it 'now- below thetn ro hear of the Relation; and dif 
dairi'to be call d Fathers; 'when yer God--liimlelf- does net 
onily condeſcend to, bur delight in that Title, above all others. 
whatſoever: - They make ir no part 'of their | Endeavour or 
Concetn, to'win- the: Love of their Children, bur prefer 
Fear;- and: Awe, and reſpe@iul Expreffions' of: Diſtance, bes - 
fore Wll-the 'Endearments and: Teſtimonies of 'a: duriful and | 
tender» Aﬀetion. And;' to-contain them in theſe Sentiments 
the better,” and ro confirm them the more, 'they ſhew ' rheit 
Power by holding their Hands, and uazing the Supp IF 
rhat-ar&'necefary and fir for'them ; makethem (as the Term 
1) :b5t-o# the Bridle, anhdicnor- only live like Beggars of 
Sconfdrels ar preſent; bur threaten ro keep them fo, by leas 
ving their Eftares: from-rhem when' they die: Now whar ' 
Stuff isall-rhiz*how ſortiſh andridiculous a-Farce:do ſuch Peos Þ 
ple a&t?- -Whar is this bur-t6-diftruſt the Efficacy. of that 
Authority which is reaF and natural; -and: of right belongs r&2Y: 
rhe-Relarior "they Rand (ing (that! ſo they: may-uſurp a fo 
reigt'and-anjuſt. Juriſdiction, and frame an artificial and ima=F_ 
inary Authority ro themſelves ? An Authoricy which all. ſe» Þ} 
rious-arid-good- Men doibur'piry- or conterhn:;7 nay, which | 
crofſes- and: contradicts the very End of all this fooliſh Pro+ 
je&@ ;7 for they deſtroy: that very Reverence'they would main- 
rain;ant render themſelves defpicable in their own Families\ 
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thus us'd, to rake ro Tricks, and little diſhoneſt 
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"Y +* Truly 3n my Mind that Man thinks much amiſs, 
_ Who believes that Government purely by Force 
- Shou d bave move Authortty, and a better Foundation, 
Than when 'tis accompany d with Tenderneſs and'ReſpeR. 


Asto- the final Diſpoſal of- the Eftate-; Thebeſt and wiſe 
wy (all norable- and/ extraordinary Accidems excepred ) 
will be, to take our Meaſares from-rhe Laws:and Cuſtoms of 
the Country where we dwell * For ir ought to be prefum'd; 
that the Laws are wiſer than'We ; and thar the Makers of 
them confider'd things more: maturely than private Men are 
" likely rodo. And, if any Inconvenience ſhou'd afterwards 
23 th = from ſuch a Diftriburion, ir will be much more ex- 

” E to Pofterity, thar'we have err'd in going by the com- 
BH mon Road, than if ir-had been by any particular Whimſie of 
Y our own. Burt ſure there cannor be a greater aÞuſc' of the 
* Truſt repos'd in us, and the Liberty we have to difpoſe of 

our Fortunes as we pleaſe, than to ler little fooliſh Fancies, 
and frivolous Quarrels, or private Reſentmemrs; weigh down 
2 the Obligations of a higher Nature, and either endite;''6r 
Salter Articles in our Will. - And yer how many Inftances do 

we ſee of Men, who ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported by a 

moſt unreaſonable Parrialiry, and are wrought upon. either by 

F fome little officious Diligence, or the Preſence of one Child 

S when the reſt are Abſent, ro makea mighty Difference, where 
2 Blood and Duty have never made any ar all ; who play with 

'F their Wills as if it were a jeſting-matrer, and gratifie or 

'Y chaftiſe fach Actions, as do nor deſerve ſuch an Animadver« 

$ fon ; for it ought ro be ſomething much more than common, 

- Which excludes thoſe who have a juft Pretence to ſhare in 
| Whar we leave, or that diſpoſes us to a Divifiowſo unequal, 

$ as ſhou'd very much affect the: Fortunes of our-Children,--in 
| eg ro one another, and leave no Mark whereby to 

JS. know that they were Brothers and Sifters. ' And if the Act- 

. ing thus be a Fault, the Threatning ar a diſtance, or promi- 
$ fing ſuch an Inequality is highly Wicked and :Foolith, 'and 

JS of moſt pernicious Influence in the Family-'And therefore [ 
- ſay ftill; in deſpighrt of any ſupporrable Defects iti'our  Chil- 
| dren, -the Flatreries and Officiouſneſs of fomej or: the par= 
| donable Provocations of others ; ler us fir down-and/confider 
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Oui I it eſſe gravius aut ftabilius 3 
Vi-quod fit, quam illud quod amicitia adjungirur, 
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Of Wiſdom.” Book: II | 


that This, as ir is one of the laſt, fo ir isone of the moſt in - 
rrant and ſerious Actions of our Lives; and therefore Rea" 
on, and Law, and common Uſage ought to take place in ir," tt 
For theſe are the wiſeft Guides we can follow, and, in con= | 
forming ro Them, we take the ſureft Courſe ro anſwer the 
Obligations of our Character, to vindicate our Proceedings | 
to the World, and'to quiet and farisfie our own Confciences. - 
We are now come to that other general Diviſion of rhis 
Chapter, The Dury of Children toward their Parents ; than - 
which there 1s not any more plainly and vifibly writ in the 
Book of Nature, or more expreſly and poſitively enjoyn'd - 
by Religion : A- Duty which ought to be paid rhem, nor ay | 
mere and common Men, bur as a ſort of Demy-Gods, earths. 
ly and viſible Deities in'this Mortal Fleſh, Upon this Acs " 
count Philo the Jew tells us, that the Fifth-Commandmene 
was written half of it in the Firſt, and the other half in the Wl. 
Second 'Fable of -rhe Decalogue : - Becauſe ir in part regardy FF 
the Duty we owe ro God; and in part That which we ow& | 
to our | Neighbour. This is likewiſe ſo ſelf-evident and a&s 
knowledg'd a Duty, ſo ſtrictly and indiſpenſabiy requir'd at}. 
our Hands, thar No other Duty, no other Aﬀection can ſw} 
perſede ir ; even. tho' our Aﬀection to other Perſons mayp 
and is allow'd to be more intimate and render. For pur rh#* 
Caſe, rhat a Man hath a Father and a Son both involy'd in? 
the ſame Diſtreſs, and thar be haye it in his Power to reliev&Þ} 
bur one of them, it hath been rhe Opinion of very. wiſe Men, . 
char he is bound ro affift his Father, notwirhſtanding his Af- 7F+ : 
fe&tion to the Son, (according t9 what hath been lately urg'd >} © 
upon thar Occaſion,) be the greater and ftronger. The Rea« 
ſon of which Reſolution ſeems to-be, Thar the Son's Debt 
ro the Father is of longer ſtanding ; and the Obligarion bore” 
Date, and was in Force - before char to his. own Son; and + 
thar therefore ir is in this, as in other Caſes of-like Nature, "#. 
where no antecedent Tie can be cancelld by any Engages 
ment or Debt contracted afterwards. tes | *. 
Now this Duty principally conliſts- in Five Particulars 
All of which 'are comprehended under thar ſignificant Exs , }Þ:. 
prefſion of 'Honouring our Father and Mother. 
The Firlt is Reverence ; by which we are to. underſtand, | 
not only thoſe External Reſpects:of the Looks, or Geſtures |} 
or Behaviour, bur the Inward-and Reſpectful Senſe of the 
Mind ; and This indeed chiefly as the Source and Foundi» |. 
tion of the other. Now This confiſts in a high Eſteem; and 'F + 
profound Veneration for them, looking upon them: as the |. 
Authors and Original of our:Being, and all the Comfort A.. 
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ECh;'1 4. The Duty of Parents and Children. 

© it. The Inftruments and Immediate Cauſes which the Uni- 
> verſal Father of all ys was pleasd to make chojce of, for 
it, the bringing us our of Nothing, and making us whar we are ; 
n= FF and therefore in that Quality bearing a very: great Reſem- 
he & blance to God himſelf. | ER 

gs F The Second is Obedience ; Which, -provided . the Marter 
is 

an 

ie 
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the Prerence of any Rigour or Hardſhip thar ir is encumber 

with. And thus we find the Rechabites commended by God 
- -himſelf, for complying with the Severities ' of Life, impoſed 
upon Them, and their Poſterity, by Fonadab rheir Anceſtor. 
-B + The Third is, Succouring them in all their Exigencies 
$ and Difſtreſles ; — and cheriſhing them in ' their 


as 

2 & Wants and Weakneſſes ; Old Age and Sickneſs, Infirmities 
te 
e 


of the Command be lawful, cannor be diſpens'd with, a_ 


x #F and . Poverty muſt be ſo far from Provoking our Scorn 'and 
FF. Contempt, thar they are bur ſo many louder Calls, and more 
p ging Ties to Love and Duty, ro Affiftance and Reſpect ; 


FJ [aiding and adviſing them in their Buſineſs, and exerting our 
> F mmoſt Power to do them Service. Of This we have ſome 
= wonderful Examples in the other Parts of /Nature ; and 
+4 Brutes themſelves have ſer us a noble and almoſt inimirable 
2 Pattern ; particularly the Stork, which St. Baſil ſo elegantly 
= extols upon this account: For the young Storks' are faid to 
= gouriſh' and feed the old 'ones; ro cover them with their 
= Feathers when the Shedding of their own expoſes them ro 
” the Injuries of Cold and Weather ; ro fly in couples, arid 
# join Wings to carry them on their Backs, ' Nature, ir ſeems, 
- inſpiring them with this Artificial Contrivance of ſhewing 
= this Piery and Aﬀection. This Example is ſo lively, ſo very 
*” moving, that the Dury- of Parents ro their Children hath 
- been expreſs'd in ſome Tranſlations by e'vamaagysy, that is, 
” ating the Part of a Stork, And the Hebrews in conſideration 
& | of this eminent Quality, call this Bird Chajida, which figni- 
£. & ties Kind, Charitable, Good-Natur'd. Some very remarkable 
7} Inſtances of this kind among Men, we read in ancient Hi- 

= 3h Tymon, Son to the Great Mz/tzades, when his Father 
*F. was dead in Priſon, and fo poor that he had nor wherewith 
- *F to bury him, (tho' ſome ſay ir was for. the Payment of his 
3 Debts; for failure whereof his Corpſe wasarreſted, and kepr 
_F* above-ground ) fold himſelf, and facrific'd his Liberry, for a 
-& Summ of Money, to be expended in defraying the Charges 
-F of the Funeral. This Man did not contribute to his Father's 
-F Neceflities out of his own Abundance, ar his atual Poſſefli- 
7 ons, bur parted with his Freedom ; a PFng dearer ro him 
* Rnd: cfteem'd more valuable, than eithed Forrune, or _ a 

EF gbr4 | clf, 
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ſelf for his Father's Sake. He did not relieve him alive and; | -- 
m diftreſs 3 but when; he Was dead, no longer his Father, no i 
longer a Man, - What a Brave, what an Heroick A& was | * 
this > What may we reaſonably imagine, ſo gallant a Son. | 
would have done, what indeed would he not have done: fora | - 
ling and a neceffitous Father, One that had asked, or that | 
had needed his Afﬀiftance 2 This is a-generous and a glorioug 
Inſtance of the Duty now under Confideration. We are 
likewiſe told of 'Two Examples in the weaker Sex, Women 
who ſuckled, the One her Farher, and the Other her Mother, | 
when they were Priſoners underSentence of Condemnarion, :# _ 
and-ro: be famiſhed ro Death ; which is faid to have been Þ# - 
hererofore a Puniſhment very commonly inflicted in Capinal "# | 
Caſes. Irlooks alittle Unnatural for a Mother to Subfift up Þ * 
on her Daughter's Milk ; This is turning the Srream back "# _ 
again up to the Fountain-Head ; bur fare ir deſerves robe 
confidered by the Ladies of Our Age ; how very Narral }F 
indeed how. Fundamental and Primitive a Law of Nas Þ}F- 
ware it is, for Mothers to ſuckle, and give that Suftenanes; | © 
which Nature hath. provided on purpoſe to their own * - 
'Fhe Fourth Duty is, To be governed and directed by 
them -in all Matters of Moment ; to attempt no confides *F 
rable Thing wirhour. taking their Advice, and asking theiz 
Conſent, \and being confirmed in our Intentions and Des 
Ggns, by the Parents Approbation and good Liking, This' | - 
1s a general Rule, extending to all the importanr- Aﬀaies |} 
of Humane Life ; All that are fic to trouble and conſulc rhem F- 
abour ; bur ir hath -a ſpecial Regard to rhe Diſpofing of} 
themſelves in Marriage, which is of all others rhe moſt - AE 
Weighty and Serious ; and ſuch. as Parents have a;particws #+ 
lar right ro be well informed of, and perfectly farisfied in.. *: 
The: Fifeh is, Covering their Vices and Imperfecionsy | 
fubmirring 'to their Humors and Paſſions ; their . Seyerivy | + 
and hard Uſage ; and bearing all their moſt unreafonable *Þ ./ 
Peeviſhneſs, and angry Rebukes with Patience and Temper | 
Of This we. have. a notable Inftance in Maniius Pomponimm |}. 
The-Tribune had accuſed the Father of rhis Maniius tothe 
People,: of ſeveral grievous Crimes ; among the reft of hots | 
rjible -Barbarity to. his Son.; and among other Indignities ” Y 
that he forc'd him to dig and drive the. Plough. This: 30@ 
went .to this Tribune's Houſe ; found. him .in Bed ;' amt; F, 
putting 'a_ Knife ta ghis Throat, made him ſwear chat-he | * 
would - withdraw: yg& Indiftment, and prdfecure: his Farhev 4 © 
1.0 farther ; declarnlg that he had rather ſubmic to the ny ' by 
] vilh 


# 


iſh Drudgery his Farher could impoſe upon him, and 
at it all the Days of his Life, rhan ſee him proſecuted 
e d for any rigorous Carriage to: him. | ws 
. "Theſe Five Duries, ar firſt Sight, may perhaps ſeem roo 
# Rigid, bur there is no Child, who would not allow them 
#$ to be very reaſonable and becoming him to pay, did: he 
# bur give himſelf the "Trouble of conſidering ſeriouſly, how 
much he hath ſtood his Parents in. Whar Pain and Anzie- 
ty, what Tender Care and Concern, what 'Trouble- and 
Expence, and what a World of Aﬀection went to the bring- 
$ ing of him up. Bur This in Truth is a Compurarion which 
3 #0 Man is capable of making juſtly, till he come to have 
"F Children of his own; Then Matters: will appear to him 
ÞF -quite otherwiſe, than now they do. And therefore, as the 
FF Philoſopher, who was found riding upon. a Hobby-Horſe 
7F with his lintle Boy, - defired rhat his Friend would forbeac 
'F to expoſe thar Leviry of his, till he was a Father himſelf : 
JF .50 in the Caſe before us, whoever ſhall imagine, rthar the 
3 _ Duty to Parents is carried beyond Equity and Reaſon, or 
---Their Merirs to their Children over-rated here, we muſt 
| +Þeg that he will be content ro ſuſpend his Final Determi- 
nation of this Matrer, till that Time come, which alone 


4 


E can make him a competent Judge of it. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Duties of Maſters and Servants 


wb, Here remains now only the Third and Laſt Parr of Private 

"4 and Domeftick Juſtice ro be ſpoken ro, which conſiſts 

”- of the mutual Duries of that loweft Relation, between 
* Maſters and Servants. 

" F --- Now, in Order to a right Underſtanding of this Matter, 
+ | .we muſt remember; thar there are different Sorts of Ser- 
| vants, and more eſpecially rheſe Three that follow. [The 
-$' Firſt are, what we call Slaves, in which all the World 
2 abounded heretofore, and the greateſt Parr of ir does fo ſtill ; 

/ F-. for excepr one rrer of Europe, they are ſtill reckoned 
+ # as parr of their ers Riches and Eftate : And according- 
* % \ ta have no Right in any Thing, not ſo much as in 

7 their Goods, their Children, or their own Bodies ; bur their 
 F- - Patron. hath an abſoluce Power, to. buy and ſell. hem, 2 
-.;give them, or barter them away 5 and to deal by them in 
22: :2F&8 | as 
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as Arbirrary and Uncontrouled a Manner, as We do with. #-* 
our Horſes, or Cattel, or any Beaſts of Service. Of theſe "| # 
we- haye delivered our Opinion ar large in the firſt Book. | f 
The Next are, whar we commonly call Servants or Ar- | 
tendants ; Theſe are Free-Men, and have a Right Inviola- 


0 
V 
ble in their own Perſons and Poſſeflions ; nay, they have fuch l 
an indefeafible Liberry, that it cannot be raken away from h 
them, by any Voluntary Compact of their own, or any v 
other Means uſed in Prejudice of it. Bur they are bound t 
to Pay Honor and Reſpe&t, Obedience and Service, for © 
ſo long a Time, and upon ſuch Conditions, as have been | 7 
covenanted for ; and their Maſters accordingly have a Power: .# » 
of commanding, correding, and puniſhing them, within rhe* || b 
Bounds of Moderation and Diſcretion. The Third Sort are: f 
what we may term Hirelings, or Workmen ; which are. i t 
till leſs in Subjecion. than the Former : For they are 
not obliged ro Artendance, nor Obedience in general ; but; "F f 
only to the Performance of that Particular Work, we tak [ 
them for ; and ſo they only make an Exchange of they f 
Labour and Induſtry, for ſo much of our Money ; fo f 
thoſe that Hire them, have no Authoriry either to corre r 
them for doing amiſs, or to command them ar large ir 
any other Thing. E: ; 
Now, The Duty of Maſters'towards their Servantg? 
whether in the Quality of Slaves, or of Attendants, is$ 
Not to uſe them Barbarouſly, . but - always to remember; L 
that Theſe roo are Men ; of the*very ſame Species with=-" #1 
themſelves, made up of the ſafne Materials, caft in thes 
ſame Mould ; deſcended from the ſame Anceſtors. That 
It is not Nature, which hath pur any Difference, but ons 
I1y Fortune ; and Forrune is a very Humorſom and changea=u" 
ble Thing, for ſhe ſeems ro make her ſelf great Diverſion'”'$ 
with her Wheel ; and to triumph in rurning thoſe that were 
at the Botrom up ro the Top, and rumbling thoſe rhar fat 4 
at the Top, down tro the Botrom. Conſequently, thar rhe” "1 
Diftinction is nor ſo great, as they are willing to im& * "ÞF- 
pine ; nor what can bear them our in keepitig their Fe | 
ows at ſo vaſt a diſtance ; and expecting ſuch wonderful” * 
Submiſſions from them. For * theſe, ſays Seneca, are Mem, 
and our poor Friends, and humble Companions , but withall: | + 
our Fellow-Servants, for we are all equally at the Diſpoſal of 'ÞF - 


je&i. 
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with Courtefie and Condeſcenfion ; nor with proud Diſdain, 
2 ard impious Contempt ; we ſhould rather make ir our Bu- 
FF fineſs; that they may love us, than thar they may be afraid 
'F of us : Bur ro deal Roughly, and uſe them Hardly, diſco- 
F vers grear Inhumanity and Cruelry of Diſpoſition $ and plain- 
Þ ly declares, rhar' we ſhould uſe all Mankind juſt fo, if we 
" had them as much ar our Mercy ; and thar. it is nor 
want of Will, but want of Power, which hinders us from 
\ the Execution of our Barbarous Inclinations. We are alfo 
obliged to have Regard to their Health, ro be Kind and 
Tender of rhem 'in Sickneſs, and ſad Accidents ; to Pro- 
-F vide for their Inftruction ; and take _ Care, thar rh 
* © be raughr their Duty ; eſpecially ſuch Things as are Nece\- 
 F fary to be known for the Good .of their Souls, and which 
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4 -fally and 
*- ©n them ; bur Sincerely, Seriouſly, and Cordially ; our of a 
+ Principle of Conſcience, and without the leaſt mixture of 

* Hypocrifie and Diflimularion. To ſow no Diſcord, or fo- 

* ment - Jealoufies and Diſcontents in the Family ; to keep 
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Duty of Princes and Subjetts, 
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= 2 (COncerning Princes and their Dignity, the Different Mea- 
| = ſures of their Power, the Humors ro which this Eleya- 
3. flon diſpoſes them, the Miſeries and Inconyeniences of io 
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important a Truſt, we have had Occafion to ſpeak. already; 


in the Forty Sixth Chapter of the Firſt Book ; as we: 
likewiſe have done- very largely in the Second and bird. 


of this Book ; concerning their Dury, and how they oughe 5 + 
.- to Govern : Bur, all this yr ptinowas 12. we will juſt rouch | { 
» 


upon the main Strokes, and general Hea 
in this Place. | 
A Sovereign Prince is in a middle Station, berween God 
and his People ; and therefore a Debror he is ro each of 
them ; As ſuch, he thould conſtantly Remember, thar he is 


of their Buſineſs, + 


Commiſſioner General of the Grear, the Almighry Godg | Þ | 


who is likewiſe his Prince and his Maſter ; that with res | 


i 
« 
] 
the living Image and Repreſentation, the Vice-Roy and. S 
; 
L 


gard.ro his People, he is a Shining Light, a Mirror in con» © 


tinual Reflection, a Spectacle ſer up on high, that draws all 
Eyes to it; A Spring, of whoſe Waters all his Subjeds? 


hope to drink ; a Spur and mighty Incirement ro Virmey 
and one that never can do any Good, bur the Benefit:aft *F 


45% 


it is diffuſed far and wide, and the remembrance : of © 
faithfully treaſured up, and put ro Account. This in ſhots | © 
is his Chara&er, and theſe the Conditions of his Station, ||} © 
and from hence ir is very eaſie ro infer, what muſt. need 
be required of him ro anſwer and fill up the ſeveral Pan 
of this Deſcription. | x 
Ir is evident then, firſt of all, that he is in an eſpecial Maw 
ner obliged to Devorion, Religion, Piery and the Fear & 
God ; and Thar, nor only with regard to himſelf, conſidere 
abftractedly, and for the ſatisfying his Qwn Conſcience 
as he is a Man ; bur moreover with reſpect to his 
vernment, in his Polirick Capacity, and as a Prince. Ne 
the Piery, which concerns us to obſerve in this Place, 
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conſequently not ſo much the Perſonal, as the Publick and® - 


Princely' Acts of ir ; The Care and Regard he ought.ay” 


have for the Preſervation and Security of the Eſtabliſhed *F- 


Religion ; making ſeaſonable Proviſion for irs Prorettzon'” 
and Defence by wholeſome and wiſe Laws ; ordering and je 
inflicting ſevere Penalties, upon rhe Poiſoners and Diſtuy- : 
* bers of it, and taking all poflible Care, that neither the 
Doctrines and Myſteries of it be reviled and blaſphemed, * 

nor the Rights of ir violated, nor the Exerciſe of it .innv+; 
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vated and confounded by Fickle and Factious Men. This - & 
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is a Care, that will conduce mightily ro his Hanour, and” 


rhe Security of his own Perſon and Government: For Mea | © 


are naturally diſpoſed to ſtand in greater Awe of, and pay® | - 
e-7 


more willing Obedience ro a Governour, who (they are 2Þ 1 


fs 
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pntinued) does-truly' fear God. They, are more. Fearful 
nd Cautious in forming any: AUEIPEs; againſt, ſuch .a one, 
F becauſe rhe Natural- Notions - of -.a. Superintending Provi- 
F dence, repreſent him to, Mankind, as .one under-the more 
1 ww and immediate Care of God: ; * Piery (ſays an old-Au- 
"FF thor) & one ſtrong Guard. Al the, Malice of the Evil Genius, and 
# aff the Strengeh of Fate: are not able to take any hold on the 
| Prous Man ;- For his God delipers him from all Evil. Nor 
is this) a Safeguard; to his Perſon only, bur to his Country 
and Governmentallo ; for all the Philoſophers and. wiſe Men 
0 Þ are unanimouſly agreed, that Religion is the Strongeſt Tye, 
$ | | the cloſeſt and moſt binding Cemeat of Human Society, and 
* | mutual Commerce. _ _ 1 
* # + The Prince is alſo bound tO pay a. ſtrict and inviolable 
8 2 Obedience to the Laws of God ;:and to enforce the ſame 
> Dbedience 'and Religious Obſervance upon other People : 
For theſe Laws are Indiſpenſable and Erernal ; and he, who 
Wcavours the reverſing, or (which as to the Effect is almoſt 
"the ſame._rhing) the bringing them into-publick Neglect and 
*Contempr, is not only a "Tyrant, but a. Monſter. ., 1 
As to the People under his Juriſdiction ; he is oblig'd, firſt 
-of all faichfully and punctually.ro keep his Promiſes, and Co- 
*Fenants, and Treaties, whether theſe Engagements were en= 
"Wed into with his own Subjects. as. Partics ; or whether with 
any other, that have an Intereſt in them. This is a Branch 
"of Natural and Univerſal Equity ; even God himſelf, who 
& above all Law bur thar' of his own moſt Holy and Di- 
Fine Will, declares himſelf bound by, and always true to 
T: Promiſes. - Hath. he ſaid it, and. ſhall he not do it 2 and 


"Bod is not a Man that he ſhould lye, or the Sun of Man t#5at 
x ſhould repent : Behold I the Lord have ſaid it, T will cer= 
Reinly bring it to paſs. "Theſe are the Characters given us 
| Sg , by the God that .cannot lie, in Holy Scripture, 
"And ir would. ill become his-Image upon Earth, -ro degene- 
-FatE from that Grear Pattern aboye ; and be changed inca 

= the Reſemblance of Him, who is the Farber of by Bur, 
* befides the Obligations ro Truth in this Reſpect, A Prince is 

the Security, the formal Guarantee for the Laws and mu- 
mal Agreements berween his Subjects ; and .-he is to fee 
| that they procecd in all their , private Tranſactions, accord- 
ig ro Juſtice and Truth. Hes Engagement . therefore to 


hs 
xs 


his Word is ſuperiour and more binding, than. that of 


» y Una cuſtodia Pietas. Pium virum nec malus Genius nec Fas 
tum devincit, Deus enim night guns ab omni malo. 
pr þ | 


LY : 


any. 


any orher”Man can poffivly 've'; ocp | 

liry or , Crime” gt ut Prince to be*guilry of, ſo ſhares - 
fal and dereftable, as the'violating his Word, and his Oath; *#* 
Upon which Account it hath been obſerved, thar when ever #- 
a Prinee goes counter to his Promiſe, we 'are' to ſuppoſe hiny 
Sarvghlel and over=-powerd by* ſome extraordinary Accidene 7} 

or Exigetice : For ro imagine him falſe to his Engagementy, ( 
withour invincible Neceflity, were to entertain a Preſumpri- 


on. inconſiſtent with the Reverence due to ſo high a Chara- 
&cr. Nor is he bound by his own Promifes and: Covenanty. - 
only ; but likewiſe by thoſe of his Predeceflors; if he ſues |. 
ceeded into © their Right by Inherirance ; or any other Way Þ 
thar declar'd him farisfied ro rake the Crown as he found ity #- 
or if they be ſuch as manifeſtly contribure-ro the Publick #$ 


ki 


good 


ſtretch beyond the Line.” This indeed is the Peculiar 'Exee 

lence of a Prince ; a truly Royal and diſtinguiſhing Virmie. "FF 
Upon' which Account, it was both ſmartly and pertinently*” 
replyed by an old Woman to King Ph:lip ; upon! his partir 
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-2F her off, upon Pretence that he was nor at Leiſuze to. do. her | 
Right ; That if he could not ſpare time to do-the-. Duty : of 

- his Office, he ought to lay ir down, and be a King,no longer. 

+ Bur Demetrius did not. come off ſo:eafily upon the like ,Pro- 

tion : For upon his throwing ſeveral of their Perjrions 

the River, withouteyer returning: any Anſwer -to them, 


F or redrefling the Grievances they complained of, they rhoughr 
| themſelves at Liberty to rake an other Courſe, and Derhron'd 
| that King, who had expreſt ſuch an haughty Diſregard, to his 
| Feople, and their Addrefles, Fi 1636 
-, Once more. (kh, ro. take a 
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p__ Concern, 
1gilance; -Thar of a 


+ fiour,the Virtue of his People are his chief Defire and Delighr. 
Thar Prince, who looks no fatther than himſelf and his own 
Intereſt, abuſes and impoſes upon himſelf : For he 'is none 

of his own, nor is the State for Him, - but He for the State. 

» He is indeed the Maſter and the Governor of it ; but nor 

FF # the Intent rhar. he ſhould domineer and Tyrannize over 
1 | it, bur thar, by the Advantage of ſo great a Power, he may 
$ be enabled ro ſupport and maintain ir. * The People are comi- 
- F mirred ro him, not as an abſolute Pofſeffion, and to make 
[them Slaves ; bur as a Truft, to be their Guardian;; and to 
ne them like ſo many Minors under-his Direction ; to che- 

- fiſh, and breed, and watch over them. Thar by virtue of 

"| tis: Vigilanr Care, his Subjects may fleep ſecurely ; that in 
"F his Toil and Farigues they may find Eaſe and Leiſure ; thar 
"| bis Induſtry may-preſerve their Properties and Pleaſures, and 

& © tharevery Man under his Juriſdiction 'may know and. feel 
experimentally, rhat he is as much for their Advantage asibe 

& #& i above them in Dignity and Power. wal 
» Now, In Order-to the Being ſo-indeed, and the Effectual 
d -& diſcharge of this important Truft, it will be Neceffary for him 
'$ t0 (govern himſelf by the Rules, which have been laidi/down 

3 at: large in the Second and Third :Chaprer of: this Book. 
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That-is; To be ſufficiently provided, with a wiſe Counſel, 4 £ 


L 


ſabſtantial Exchequer, and a convenient m—_—_ of Forces 4 


Home ;- ard with ſignificant Alliances and Friends abroad: = 

To manage this Provifion to the beſt Advantage ; and ſ6'to 

a&t-and Rule, both in Peace and War, 'that he may reign in * 

the Hearts of his People, and be' both” loved and feared by. ÞF : 

them at the ſame time._  - : Be. 
To beſhorr, - and fay all 'in a Word: ; The Character of a 

truly .good King is compounded of theſe following Qualifi- 
cations, He muſt fear and reverence his Maſter, Almighry God; 
above all ; he muſt be prudent and confiderate in his Deſigns; . |  * 
Vigorous and Bold in the Execution of them-; Firm in by So” 
Reſolurions ; True to his Word ; Wiſe and Diſcerning in his = 
Counſel 3 tender '-of | tiis' Subjects ; afliſting 'ro his Friendsz © 
formidableto his Enemies ;' compaſſionate to thoſe in Diſtreſs 
Courteous' and Kind-to Good Men ; a Terror to the Wicked; 7 
and Juſt ro all. - 2 7 Pb WE 

The Duty of Subje&ts towards their 'Prince, conſfiſts'ef : 

Three Particulars. "The Firſt, is Honour and Reverence ; Atid | 
This- is due to Princes, in regard they are the Image and F- 

- Similitude of the moſt High God ; eſtabliſhed and ordained Þ - : 
by him ; and” therefore Thoſe, who diſparage and detra&” 
from rhem,-thar revile or ſpeak-ill of them, and endeavour *: 
to ſow Diſcords and dilcontented Thoughts, by virulent R&-F- * 
proaches, or wicked Scandals, are very highly to be blamed; *F- * 
'Theſe are indeed the true Deſcendents, of Prophane and Uns | 
dutiful Ham ; who either invent and contrive, or ar leaf 
expoſe and-deride their Father's Shame. . 'The'Second is, Ob&&**F-- 
dience'; which is a Word of very extenſive fſipnification, and Þ - * 
includes ſerving them in the Wars, paying the Taxes and. # - 
Tributes impoſed by Their. Authority, and the like. The 2 * 
Third- is, Heartily Defiring their Happineſs: and Proſperity IF - 
and recommending Them, and Their Undertakings to the *F- * 
Blefling and: Protection 'of Almighry God,” in conſtant - ang”? 
fervent'Prayers for them. | 6. 
 "Bura' very confiderable Doubr ariſes upon'rhis Occaſionz. 'Þ + 
which is, 'Wherher all theſe Duriesare to be paid ro all Princes” ©}  * 
without 'any Diſtin&tion:; whether wicked Princes, whether” Þ * 
Tyrants have a Right to them? This Controverſie cannor be | * 
decided: by any fingle poſitive Anſwer ;- bur-to come to a true” - 
Reſolution of the Poinr, we muſt ſtare the Caſe, and diſtin». F. - 
guiſhthe Circumſtances cautiouſly : For a Prince may be Ty* *F 

- Fannical either ar the very'Entrance into his Power, or in the Þ 
Exerciſe of it afterwards ; that is, He may uſurp his Aurho* FF. - 
rity, or he may abuſe that Rightful one which he is __ "Þ 
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- pofſeſt of, If his Entrance upon the Government be Tyran- 
- -nical; thar is, If he invade withour any juſt Prerenſion, be he 
- otherwiſe a Good or a Bad Governour, it matters nor much ; 
Fr hath been the general Senſe of Wiſe Men, that he ought r6 
F be withſtood by Methods of Juſtice and legal Redrels, if there 
"F :be any opportunity of obtaining Redrets that way ; bur if 
"'F there be nor, then by open Force. And indeed] rake it, thar 
' *where we meer with the Word Tyranz.in old Authors, who 
uſe it in an ill Senſe, ir ought conſtantly ro be thus under- 
ſtood. And Cicero ſays, that among the Ancient Greeks, there 

- were particular Honours and Rewards aflign'd ro thoſe who 
# iſtinguith'd themſelves by ſuch Deliverances of their Coun- 
3 -wyffom a lawleſs Yoke. Nor can This in any good pro- 
priety of Speech be call'd Reſiſting one's Prince, fince ir fup- 


poſes him never to have been ſo, either in Right or in Fact ; 
E th 
= * 


1 


o 


Suatonly One who purhimſelf upon the People, without ever 
© Þdeing receiv'd, or recogniz'd as {uch. i 
52 The Caſe is different, if this Tyranny be charg'd upon the 
"F Exerciſe and Adminiſtration of his Power only ; Thar is, If 
F. he be duly poſſeſs'd of his Power, bur nſe ir unduly ; if he 
> $ be Cruel, or Wicked, which in the modern Language is, 
= Fyrannical and Arbitrary. And here again we muſt be be- 
Holding to another Diftin&tion, to help us to a right Under- 
> ftanding of the Caſe: For a Prince may be Tyrannicat' in 
> this Senſe of the Word, three ſeveral ways; and a different 
F fort of Behaviour is requir'd from Subjects, with regard to 
2 each of them. ” 0 
x + Firſt he may be ſo, by violating the Laws of God and Na- 
 F + 'rure, aCting contrary to the eſtabliſh'd Religion of his Coun- 
E. wh the expreſs Commands of God, or rhe Native Liberty 
2 of Men's Conſciences. In this Caſe we muſt by no means 0- 
# Þey him, according ro the Maxims laid down 1n Holy Scri- 
. **pture, that Ze ought to obey God rather than Men; and to fear 
- Him who hath power over the whole Man, more than Him who 
| hath power over one part of the Man only, and that the leſs, and 
| more znconſiderable part of him too, Bur then, if we can have 
-Þ no Relief by Law or Juſtice, we muſt not have Recourle to 
= Violenee ; which is the contrary Extreme to a finful Compli- 
> #ance; but keep the middle Way, which is ro flee or to ſuffer. 
-—Þ& -- The Second Caſe is not quite ſo bad as the former, becaufe 
F. it offers no Violence to the Conſciences of Men, bur to their 
'S Bodies and Eſtates only, by abuſing his Subjects. refuſing ro 
FF dothem Juſtice, raking away the Liberry of their Perſons, 
F -and the Properry of their Eftates. And here the three Du- 


and 


© ties mention'd before, Honour and Obedience, good Wilkes, 
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and Prayers ought ſtill to. be paid, with Patience and Sabmi 
fion, and a Senſe and Acknowledgment of the Wrath of God : 
ler looſe upon them in this Scourge of an Unjuſt Prince; . For © 
there are Three Conſiderations fit to be atrended to upon ſuch © 
Occafions.*. One is, That alt Power #4 of God, and he that r= 
fiſteth the Power, reſiſteth the Ordinance of God. * The Gods, 
(fays a very wiſe and judicious Heathen) have commitred 


£ >. - 44 


the Supreme Fudgment, and laſt Determination of Humane Af- "| _ 
fairs to the Prince : The Glory of Obedience is the Subjet's | 
Portion 5 we muſt therefore wiſh and pray that we may have |} © 
none but Good Princes ; but when we have them, we muſt. on» 
dure them whether they be Good or Bad. The Ground and fow. 
mal Reaſon of our Obedience does not lie in the Conkfidergs 
tion of their Perſonal Virtues, or juſt and commendable Ads 
miniſtration, bur in their Character; and Superioriry over 
"There is a yaſt difference between True and Good ; and 
who is truly our Governour, tho' he be not a good Gove 
nour, 1s.to be 'regarded as the Laws themſelves are ; wh 
bind us, not upon the Account of their Juſtice or Convens” 
ence, but purely upon the Account of their being Laws, ani 
having the Sanction thar is requiſite to give them Authority, 
A Second Reflection upon this Occaſion thou'd be, Thar Ge 
its Hypocrites, and ſers up wicked Men to bear Rule? 
or. the Sins of a People, and in the Day of his fierce Ange, 
He makes a barbarous- unjuſt Prince the ' Inftrument of hus 
Vengeance ; and therefore 'T his muſt be born with the ſamg 
Temper of Mind with which we ſubmir to other Calamitig 
made uſe of by God for thar Purpoſe : f Like a Blaſt, ors 
Barren Year, Inundations and exceſſive Rains, or other Evuils*: 
3n the Courſe of Nature, ſo ſhou'd the Avarice and Luxury af © 
Princes be endur d by thoſe they oppreſs, ſays Tacitus, Inftanegs 
, of this kind we have in Saul, and Nebuchadnezzar, and ſeves 
ral of the Roman Emperors before Conſtantine's Time ; and}. 
ſome others,as wicked Tyrants as was poffible for them to be, *# © 
and yet Good Men paid them rheſe Three Duties norwith-" | 


ſtanding, and were commanded fo to do by the Prophets and | - 


wb 


| Preachers of thoſe Times ; in: Agreement to our Great Mar». |. 
, ter, the Oracle of Truth ir ſelf,, who dire&s his Diſciples *# 
ro obey thoſe that ſat in Moſes's Chair ; tho' in the ſame Breath |. 
* Principi ſummum Rerum judicium Dii dederunt: Subditis = 
obſequii gloria relifta eſt, Bonos Principes vato- expetere, qua 
leſcunque tolerare. | . 2: 
+ Quomodo Sterilirtatem, aut nimios Imbres, -& c#tera Natur 
mala, {ic Luxym &:Avaritiam Dominantjum tolerare, Fs bi 
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$- very Fundamentals of Government areendeavour'd to be torn 
F . up, or over-rturn'd; when he goes about ro change, or to rake 
->$ away the Conftirution ; as if, for Inftance, a Prince wou'd 
-" make that which is Elective, Hereditary ; or from an Ari- 
'F - ſtocracy, 'or Democracy, or any other ſuch mixt Govern- 

| ment, wou'd engroſs all ro himſelf, and make iran Abſolute 


- | Monarchy ; or in any other Caſe like or equivalent ro theſe, 
"$ fhall atrempr to alrer the State from what it was formerly, 
"and ought ro continue ; In this Caſe Men may and ought to 
withſtand him, and to hinder any ſuch Artemprs from taking 
ace upon them, and Thar, either by Methods of Legal Ju- 
ce, or otherwiſe : For a Prince is not the Maſter-and Diſ- 
poſer of the Conſtitution, bur the Guardian and Conſervator 
:it. Bur then, This muſt be done regularly too ; for the 
Ferting ſuch Martrers righr does not belong to all the Subjects 
andiffterently ; bur ro thoſe: who are rhe Truſtees of the State, 
df have the Principal Intereft in ir. Who. theſe are, the 
zonſtiturions of the reſpective Countries muft derermine 2: 
n Elective Kingdoms, the Electors ; in others, the Princes of 
the Blood ; In Republicks, and thoſe Places which have 
” Fundamental Laws, the Stares-General afſembled : And This 
'Feonceive to be the only Caſe which can juſtifie Subjects in 
= Ffiſting a 'Tyrant in this Second Senſe of the Word, with 
© regard ro the Exerciſe of his Power, and the Pretence of 
= Male-Adminiſtration, Whar I have hitherto deliver'd upon 
= this laſt Caſe is meant of Swubjets; thar is, of Thoſe who 
= are not permirred iniany Circumſtances, or dom any Pro- 
*.Yocation -to attempr any thing againſt their Sovereign ; of 
Them, I fay, who are by the Laws declard guilty of a Ca- 
= pital Crime, if they ſhall bur Counſel, or compaſs, or ſo 
= auch as imagine the Dearth. of rheir King. And if ſo much 
| +Seallowable ro Men under theſe Obligations - and Penalties, 
then, no doubr, ir is lawful, nay,” it is highly commendable 
- anda glorious Action in a Stranger, or Foreign Prince, to 
- take up Arms, far the Defence and Revenge of a whole Na- 
| tion, labouring - under: unjuſt Opprefſion : 'To redreſs their 
F 'Wrongs, and deliver rhem from the heavy Yoke of Tyran- 
= Ty ; as we find Hercules in his Time , and 'afrerwards Dzon 
and Timoleon, and nor long'fince Tamerlane Prince of the 
 "Tartars, who defeared Bajazet rhe Turks/b Emperor ar the 
3 Siege of- C onſtantinople, | Such 
K | uc 
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12, Such is the State-of a Subjedt's Duty to his Prince, during 
his Life-time ; but when Princes are dead, it is but an AQ: 
of Juſtice ro examine into their Actions. ' It is indeed a Cys 
ftomary thing ſo ro do, and a very reaſonable and "uſefuÞJ 
Cuſtom no doubr it is. The Nations that obſerve it, find FF 
mighry Benefir from this Practice ; and all good Princes will ” *F 
have reaſon to encourage and defire it ; becauſe thus that * 
common Complaint wou'd . be quite taken away, -that all” 
'Princes are treated alike, and rhar there is no DiftinCtion ob+-.... 
ſerv'din our Reſpedts to the Memory of the Good and the'?: 
Bad. Kings are the Law's Fellows, if they be nor-theit® 7 - 
Maſters : And the Revenge, which Juſtice will not permit 
be raken upon their Perſons, ir is burfirring rhar ir ſhou'd rake 
upon their Repuration, and the Eftates of their Succefſlors 
We owe. Subjection and Obedience to all Kings alike z bez 
cauſe This is an Obligation annex'd to their Offices, -an# 
payable purely upon thar Conſideration ; bur we cannot \bg# 
apars” for our Aﬀection and Efteem to all alike, becanigt* 
Theſe will depend upon their Qualities, and are due only #9 
their Merits and Virtue. Let us then reſolve patiently to enw- Þ 
dure even the worſt and moſt unworthy,while we have themgF- 
Jer us endeavour to cover and conceal the Vices of the Living 
for this is wharReſpect to rheirAuthoriry requires from us;and} 
beſides, the Weighr and Difficulty of their Charge, and the 
Preſervation of Publick Peace and Order, challenge our joy 
Endeavours, and ſtand in need of: che urmoſt we can poſlibi=F 
do ro ſupport them. Bur when they are withdrawn,” ang 
gone off the Stage, it wou'd be hard ro deny us a juit Ela . 
erty of expreſſing our real Thoughts of them, withoura=4 
that Reſerve. | Nay it is an honeft and a commendable Patg==. 
rern which theſe Proceedings ſer ro: Poſterity ; who cannor but. 7} 
look upon it as a fingular Commendation of our Obedience. *F 
and Reſpect, that we were content. to pay theſe ro-a Maſter; # 
whoſe Imperfe&tions we were very well acquainted | withs. *'F 
Thoſe Writers, who upon the Account of Perſonal Intereſh, -ÞF, 
or Obligations, eſpouſe the Memory -of a wicked Prince, -* 
and ſer ir off ro the World ; do. an Adt of Private Juſtice --Þ' 
at the Expence of the Publick : For to ſerve, or ſhew thems : 
ſelves grareful, rhey defraud Mankind of rhe Truth. -- "This - 
Reflection were an admirable Leffon for a Succeſſor, if. 
cou'd be well obſerv'd ; and a-powerful Check it might be'to * 
the Exorbitancies of Power, to think with' one'sſelf, that the 
Time will thortly come, when:the Wor}d will make us. as free 
with his Character,as they do at preſent with his apy" lars. :; 
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Hoſe few Wiſe and Good Men; who ate Members of. the 
-L Common-wealth, would doubtleſs be berrer pleaſed to . 

retire into themſelves, and live ar Eaſe; full of that ſweer 

F Content, which excellent and intelligent Perſons know how 
\ro give themſelves, in the Contemplation of the Beauties of 

# Narure, and the works of Providence, than to ſacrifice all 

—$ this ſarisfaction ro Buſineſs and a publick Poſt ; were ir nor; 
38 that they hope to do ſome good, 1n being ſerviceable to their 
= Country by their own Endeavours, and in preventing the 
{whole Adminiſtration of Afﬀairs from falling into ill; or un- 

3 $kilful hands. This may and ought to prevail with Perſons 
F of this Character, to conſent to the rrouble of being Magi- 
"2  firares: Bur ro cabal and make Parties, and court Employ- 
-F ments of Truftwith Eagerneſs and Patiion ; eſpecially ſuch 
Fas are judicial, is a very baſe and ſcandalous Practice z 
| condemned as ſuch by all good Laws, even thoſe of Pagan 

L Republicks, ( as the Fu/ian Law among rhe Romans abun- 

- dantly reſtifics,) unbecoming a Man of Honour ; and the 
 ſhrewdeſt fign rhar can be, that the Perſon is unfit for the 
 Truft he ſeeks ſo vehemently. To buy publick Offices is 

= fil more infamous and abominable ; the moſt ſordid; rhe 
7 moſt villainous way of Trading in the World : For it is plain, 
JF he thar buys in the Piece, muſt make himielf whole by ſell- 
= ing out again in Parcels: Which was a good Reaſon for the 
| Emperour Severus, when he was declaring againſt-a Faulr 

of: this nature, to ſay, That it was very hard to condemn 4 

as for making Money of that whith he had given Money for 

efore. | | ; 

Juſt for all the World, as a Man dreſſes, and ers his Per- 
ſon in order and form, putting on his beſt Face before he 

goes abroad, that he may make a Figure; and appear well in 
Company ; fo is it fir. that a Man ſhould learn to govern 

his own Paſſions, and bring his Mind to good Habits; be- 

-$ fore he preſume ro'meddle wirh publick Buſineſs, or take 
F upon him the Charge of governing other People, No Man 
2 is ſo weak; to enter the Liſts with an unmanaged Horſe, or 
to hazard his Perfori with ſuch a one in any-Service of Con- 
ſequence ati Danger 5 bur trains and reaches him firſt; 

B: x breeds 


Of Wiſdons. 


breeds him to his hand, and uſes him td the Exerciſe he is | 
deſigned for : And is there nor the ſame reaſon rhat rhis wild | 
and reſtiff part of our Soul ſhould be ramed and accuſtomed 
to bear the Bic? Should be perfedtly inftructed in thoſe | 
Laws and Meaſures which are to be the Rules of our Adti- ' F 
ons, and upon which, the good or ill Conduct of our Lives 
will depend ? Is it not reaſonable, I ſay, That a Man ſhould 

be Matter of his own private Behaviour, and expert in ma- 

king the beſt of every Accident and Occaſion, before he 

venture out upon the publick Stage ; and either give Laws 

to others, or correct them for the neglect of thoſe they have: 

already 2 And yer, (as Socrates obſerved very truly) the man- 

ner of the World is quite otherwiſe : For, though no body un» | 
dertakes roExerciſe a Trade, to which he hath not been Edu-'-# 
cared, and ſerved a long Apprenticeſhip z and how Mean '# 
or Mechanical foever the Calling be, ſeveral Years are be-. i 
ſtowed upon the Learning of ir ; Yer in the caſe of publick””F- 
Adminiſtrarions which is of all other Profeffions rhe moſt | 
intricate and difficulr, (ſo abſurd, ſo wretchedly careleſs are 
we) thar every body is admitred, every body thinks himſelf 
abundantly qualified to underrake them. Theſe Commiſiions 


Conſiderarion of Men's Abilities ; or regarding ar all, .whe-.> Þ 
ther they know any thing of the matter ; as if a Man's Cows * 
liry, or the having an Eftare in his Country, could inform | 
his Underſtanding, or ſecure his Integrity, or render him ' 
capable of diſcerning berween Right and Wrong, and a. .Þ 
comperent Judge of his Poorer, (bur perhaps much honeſter 
and wiſer) Neighbours. : 

Magiſtrates have a mixr Quality, and are placed in a | 
middle Station, between ſoveteign Princes and private Sub-. | 
jects. Theſe Subalterns therefore have a double Task in- 
cumbenr upon them, and muſt learn both how ro Command, | . 'Þ 
and how ro Obey. To obey the Princes, who truſt and * 
eriploy rhem, ro ſubmir ro, and rruckle under the Para- 

ount Authority of their Superiour Officers ; to pay Reſpect 
ro.their Equals ; ro Command thoſe under their Juriſdiction ; 
roProrect and Defend the Poor, and thoſe thar are unable 
ro Contend for their own ; to ſtand in rhe Gap, and oppoſe 
the powerful Opprefſor ; and to difſtribure Right and Juſtice 
to all Sorts and Conditions of Men whatſoever. And, if | 
this be the Buſineſs of a Magiſtrate, well might ir grow into 
a Proverb, that the Office diſcovers the Man, fince no mean 


Abiligies, no comman Addreſs, cag ſuffice for rhe —Iy- ; ; 
| | o | 
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4Ch 17. Duty of Magiftrates. 


: "* many Characters at once, and to Act each part ſo well, 


as to merir a general Approbation and Applauſe. 
As to the Sovereign, by whoſe Commiſſion the Magiſtrates 


: | At, his Commands muſt be the Rule of their Behaviour. 
\Some of his Orders they oughr ro Execute ſpeedily ; ſome 


again they muſt by no means comply with ; or be in any 
degree inſtrumental in the Execurion of them ; and in others 
the moſt adviſeable Courſe will be, ro ſuſpend their Obedi- 
ence for ſome convenient time. 

In all Commiſſions, which leave the Cognifance of the 
Marter ro the Magiſtrare, ſuch as thoſe of Oyer and Term- 
ner; and in all others, where there is this Clauſe, (ſo far as 


| to you ſhall appear) or any other Clauſe cquivalent to This, 

-# inferred ; or which, though they do nor refer the Cognifance 
"& to Him, yet order ſuch things, as ate either manifeſtly juſt, 
F or ar leaſt lawful and ;ndifferent in their own Nartures, he 
"F ought to obey readily, and without demur ; for here is no 
- Uifficulty, nor any ground ar all for a juſt and reaſonable 


Scruple. - 
In ſuch Commiſſions and Orders, as do nor leave the Cog- 


&$ nifance of rhe Matrer ro Him, bur only decree ſome poinr 
- of Executive Obedience ; as in thoſe particularly, which 
-we commonly call Mandates and Warrants ; if they be con- 
'"trary to any poſitive Law, which the Sovereign hath power 
. to diſpenſe with, and there be Clauſes of Non-Obſtante for 
# har purpoſe, ro ſave the Party harmleſs ; he is obliged ro 
| obey his Orders wirhour more to do. Becauſe, according 
to the Civil Conſtitution, and the Laws of the Land, . the 

$ Sovereign hath a Liberry reſerved ro him of Relaxing, or 


ferting aſide the Law in ſuch particular Caſes. And the ha- 


: | ving uch a Power over all Laws whatſoever, is the very 
' _ in which Abſolure and Unlimired Sovereignty con» 


In Caſzs contrary to Law, and where no ſuch Diſpenſing 
Clauſe is inſerred; or ſuch as manifeſtly make againſt the 
Publick Good, (though rhere ſhould be an Indemnifying 
Clauſe) or where the Magiſtrate knows his Orders to be ob- 
tained by Surpriſes ot upon falſe Suggeſtions, or by Corrupt 
Methods ; he ought nor, 'in any of theſe three Cates, ro be 


: 4 haſty in the Execuring his Orders ; bur ler them lie by a 
FF while, and with all Humiliry Remonſrare againſt them ; 
' FF And, if Occaſion be, repeat thoſe Remonſtrances a ſecond or 


1 a third time ;* bur if the Command be Peremptory, and 
F. Vnalterable, and repeared as often ; then ke is ro cowply ſo 
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reſt, to excuſe hunſelt, as well as he can. 
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far as in Honour and good Conſcience he may, and for the Þ 


F< = 


In Marrers contrary to the Law of God and Nature, he : 
mutt lay down his Office, and be content ro quir all ; nay, | 
reſolve to ſuffer the worſt that can come, rather than be in- © 
ſtrumental in, or conſenting ro them. I cannor ſo much ag 
allow him ro deliberare, or once ro doubr, in ſuch Circume- 
ſtances, what he ſhoula do;; For natural Juſtice cannot be 
hid ; ir ſhines clearer and brighter than the Sun ; and all 
Men muſt ſee ir, excepr rhoſe only, who wilfully ſhur their 
Eyes, and wink hard againſt it. ; 

All this Advice relates ro Things in agitarion, and intended 
or ordered to be done ; but, as for thoſe which the Sovereign 
hath done already, let them be never ſo Wicked and Unrea- / 
ſonable, a Man had berter difſemble rhe Marrer as well as '# 
he can, and rry to wipe out all Remembrance of ir, than 'F 
loſe all, by Provoking, and Expoſtularing with a Prince to- 
no purpoſe ; as Papinian did. For * zt is the very extremity © 
of Madneſs to flrive againſt a Stream ; where no prounl tan 
be got, mor any thing but Hatred and Disfavour for our 
DAS. 
f As for their Duty, when conſidered in their other Capa- 'Þ 
city, and with regard to the private Subjects under their 
Government, Magiſtrates muſt always remember, whoſe *'F 
their Authority is, and from whence they derive ir. That Þ 
this is none of rheir own proper Right, bur meerly a Truſt; | 
Fhar they hold ir from and under the Prince ; Thar he hath. F 
the Fee, and is the Lord and conſtant Proprieror ; bur rh 
are Tenants and Stewards ar will, pur in to Exerciſe this 
part. of his Juriſdiction for ſo long a Term only, as their - 
Commiſſion purports ; or during his Pleaſure ; and no lon- '; 
ger. Now from hence it is very natural and obvious to-.: 
infer. L 

That a Magiſtrate ought to be eaſie of Acceſs ; always | 
ready and ar leiſure ro hear and receive the Peritions, and | 
Complaints preferred ro him, Thar his Doors ſhuuld be 'F 
open to all Comers, and he as ſeldom out of the way as'1s 
poſſible ; bur eſpecially, nor ſo, wilfully and by Contri-. '$ 
vance ; for he (hould contider himſelf, as no longer ar his 2 


own diſpoſal ; but a Servant of rhe Publick, and devoted 5 | 
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+ Fruftra niti, & nihil aliud niſi Odium querere, extremz eft }_ 
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43 Ch. 17. Duty of Magiſtrates. 
F to. the Uſe and Benefir of other People : * A great Poſt is a 
F great /lavery. And this was the bend why Moſes his Law 
F EE enbanded. Thar the Judges ſhould keep their Seffions, 
ÞF and decide Controverſhies in the Gates of their Cirics ; thar 
ſo Juſtice mighr offer ir ſelf ro all thar went in and our, and 
none might find any difficulty in addrefling for, or in obrain- 
ing it. 
_ He ought ro receive the Applications of all Perſons and 
_ Condirions alike ; and be open and kind to all; the Mean 
as well as the Great; and rhe Poor no leſs than the Rich: 
Upon which account ir is, that one of rhe Philoſophers com- 
pared a Magiſtrate to an Alrar ; ro which all People have re- 
& courſe in their Aﬀfiction and extream Necefliry ; pour out 
FF their Souls there ; and depend upon Relicf and Contolarion 
FF for their Troubles from ſo doing. 
. F . But, rhough in point of Juſtice, he ſhould be free and 
open, yer in-Fricndſhips, ' and Acquainrance he oug}:. ro be 
exceedingly reſerved ; Not to make himſelf Cheap and Com- 
mon, . nor to admit any into his Familiaritics, and intimate 
| Converſation , except ſome very few Choice Perſons, fuch 
.$ 2s are known to be Men of ſound Senſe, and ſtanch Vir- 
-F runes; and theſe roo, bur privarely. For a large and gene- 
2F ral Acquainrance debaſes the Aurhoriry of his Character ; 
| 'and abares of rhar Firmneſs and Vigour, which is neceflary 
'F for the due Diſcharge of ir. When Cleon was choſen and 
'F admitrced ro 'the Government, he called all his Friends roge- 
{$ ther, and ſolemnly renounced from rhar time, whatever 
Friendſhip had becn formerly berween them ; as thinking the 
-F continuing under ſuch Engagements, by no means reconcilea- 
2 ble with the Truſt he had now rook upon him ; and Cicers 
2F - obſerves accordingly, that a Man muſt pur of the Character 
*F of the Friend, and lay that quite aſide, before he can do 
. |: Right to the part of a Judge. 
* There are rwo Things, wherein the Office of a Magiſtrate 
, 'F chiefly conſiſts: The One is, to # preſerve and keep up the 
. # Honour, and Dignity, and juſt Rights of the Prince, who 
. F hath employed him, and of the Pablick whoſe Repreſenra- 
F tive he is, with a becoming Stare, with Gravity, Authori- 
| # tative Behaviour, and a well-rempered Severity. p 
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Next, He is to Act like a trye and faithfyl Tranſcripy ! v 
from the Original z an Interprerer and Executor of his Ma- 
fter's Will ; to ſee thar this be duly declared, and diligently * 
obſerved, By rhis Will, IT mean the Law ; for this is the | 
Authentick Will of the Prince, and the only Declaration of | 
it, which Subjects are bound to rake notice of. Of this the. 
Magiſtrate is ro exact a faithful Account and punctual Ob- 
ſervance ; for which reaſon we often find him rermed by Au- 
thors, The Living and the Speaking Law. Ke 

Now, though ir be the Duty of a Magiſtrate, and ah 
excellent Qualification in him, to remper Juſtice wirh Pry | 
dence ; and Severity with Gentleneſs and Forbearance ; ye, 
it muſt be confeſſed much more for the common = [1 

ho 


<->. 
p 4 
- r_ -—n 


to have ſuch Magiſtrates as incline to the exceſs of Sharpnels '# 
and Rigour, than thoſe who are diſpos'd ro Mildneſs, and FF 


Eafmeſs, and Compaſſion. For even God himlelf, F 
highly recommends, fo ſtrictly enjoyns all thoſe humane " F 
ſoft Diſpofitions upon other Occaſions, yer poſitively forbi 

a Judge ro be moved with Piry. The Strict and Harſh Ma 
giſtrare is the better Reſtrainr, _ the ſtronger Curb ; He cot- 
rains People in Bounds, and preſerves a due Awe and Obe Þ. 
dience of the Laws. The Mild and Merciful One expoſes 
the Laws to Contempr ; makes Magiſtracy cheap, and le- 
ſens the Prince, who made both the Law and the Magiſtrate, Þ 
in the Eyes and Efteem of his People. In one word ; There F 
muit go rwo Qualifications tb rhe Capaciraring a Man for ' 
the diſcharging this Office compleatly ; Integrity, and Cows } 
rage. The firſt cannor ſubſiſt alone, bur ftands in need of the / 
ſecond to ſupport and back ir. The former will be ſure to F | 
keep the Magiſtrate's Hands clean from Avarice, and Part 
ality, and Reſpect of Perſons; from Bribery and Gifts, which - 
are the Bane and utrer Exrerminators of Truth ; and from 
any other violation of Juſtice ; which Plato calls, (what 'F 
indeed it onghr to be) a Pure Unblemiſhed Virgin : This 
will alſo be a Guard to him againſt his Paſſions ; the AverlF ? 
ons, or the Aﬀection he may bear tro the Parris concerned; 
and indeed all other Reſenrments, which are bur ſo many 
Enemies and Underminers of Right and Equiry. © But then Þ 
he will find great occaſion 'for Courage roo, ta ſtand his'F 
ground againſt' the Menaces and Imperious Sollicitations of 
Grear Men, ' the Requeſts and Importunities of Friends who © 
fanfie they have a fort of Right to diſpoſe of him, and will Y 
nor take a reaſonable Refuſs 2: *To harden him againſt the 
Prayers and Tears, the loud Cries, and bitter Complain 
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E1 Ch. 17. Duty of Great, and'of Mean Men. 615 
pr } of the Miſerable and AMidcted ; for all theſe are very mov- 
J ing and forcible inducements, a great Violence upon Reaſon 

and Duty ; and yer ſo committed, that there is a plauſible 
| appearance of both, in the very Diverſion they labour to give 


- us from both. And the truth is, this firmneſs and inflexible 


Conſtancy of Mind is the moſt maſterly Virtue, and parti- 


| cular Excellence of a Magiſtrate ; that he neither be terrified 
| and ſubdued by Greatneſs and Power, nor melted by Miſe- 


ries, and deplorable Circumſtances. Theſe are what very 
brave Men are often tranſported by ; and therefore ir is the 

rer Praiſe ro continue Proof againſt rhem. For, though 
Going ſofrned by the latter have an Air of Good-narure, and 


; is more likely ro prevail upon the Berrer fort of Men ; yer 
- either of the Exrtreams is ſinful, and both forreign ro the 
| merits of the Cauſe, which is the only thing thac lies upon 
” the Judge, The Motives to Piry then are very dangerous 


Y Temptations; and whar a Man in Authority ought as much 


to ſtop his Ears againſt, as Promiſes or Threatnings ; for 
even-thar God himſelf, who is Love and Mercy in Perfe- 
Qion, hath diſcountenanced this unſeaſonable Compaſſion, 


-. And the ſame Legiſlator, who ſaid, Thou ſhalt not receive 4 


3 Gift zo blind thine Eyes therewith, neither ſhalt thou accept 
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* the Perſon of the Mighty, found it no leſs neceſſary for, the 
$ Good of Mankind, and the equal Difſtribation of Juſtice, 


\ no leſs agreeable ro his own Goodneſs, ro add rhar other 


Command, Thou ſhalt not favour a Poor Man in his Cauſe. 


CH A P.. XVII 
The Duty of Great, and of Mean Men. 


| THe: Dury of Perſons of Honour and Quality confifts 


principally in theſe rwo Poinrs. The lending a firong 

and powerful Afiſtance to rhe Publick ; employing their 
Wealth, their Intereſt, their Blood, in the Maintenance and 
Preſervation of Piery and Juſtice; of 'the Prince and the 
Government, and in general, of che common ſafery and advan- 
tage. For they are the Pillars and Supporters, upon which theſe 
noble Structures ſtand ; and by which rhey muſt be ſuſtained, 
The other Branch conſiſts in being a mighry Defence and 
Protection to the Poor and Needy, the Injured and Oppreſſed ; 
by interpoſing their Power on the behalf of ſuch, ſtanding 
| Rr 4 berween 


bs "5 | 
Of Wiſdom. | Book HE P C 
berween Them and Ruin, and giving a Check and Diverſions } C 
to the Violence of wicked and unreaſonable Men. Perſons 
of Honour in a Stare, ſhould be like the Spirirs and good: F DM 
Blood in our Bodies, which always run ro the wounded, and: 

the ailing part. Ir was this, that. rendered Moſes ſo proper rt 
to be made the Caprain of the }/-2elitiſh Nation; and the | F 
7 Scripture takes expreſs notice of his Zeal in revenging the 01 
AZ.7. Injuries of one of his. Brethren who ſuffered Wrong, and: d 
ſlaying the inſolent Afgyprian; as a Sign, thar God had at 
Marked him our for a Deltverer of his People. Thus Hercus ſe 
les was Deified: among the Hearhens, for being a Scourge rl 
to the Cruelty of Tyrants, and a Refuge to rhoſe thar were | ÞF 
Oppreſs'd, 'and pnrivatly Treated by them. And thoſe Þ 2 
other renouned Names in Antiquity, who followed his Ex» W 2 


ample, have always been looked upon as Heroes, and | 1 
ſomething more than Men. Particular Honours and diſtin- W f 
guiſhing Rewards were heretofore awarded to all ſuch; as } f 


ro Perſons, who deſerved exceeding well of the Publick I 
and fpr an Intiwation, That no CharaQter is more glorious, ( 
None more attractive of Univerſal Admiratian, and profound E 
Reſpect, rhan thar of being a Succour to the Afﬀicted, and |} | 
Abuſed ; and helping thoſe, who were in no condition of |. 
helping themſelves. Ir is by no means true Greatneſs, to | 
appear fqrmidable ro any parr of Mankind, except one's | | 
Enemies only. The affectarion to have others ſtand in Awe, | | 
and Dread, and ro Tremble before one, is a mean and piti- | 
ful Temper ; and, ar the ſame rime rhar it renders the Man 
a Terrour, it renders him an Odium roo ; a publick Nur # ' 
fance, and a commpn Enemy. Love in this _ is more de- | 
firable,/ than even Adoration could be withour ir. Such im- 
perious Men betray a fierce and haughry, a proud and aſ- :# 
ſuming Diſpofiriop. This is it, which makes them ſo | 
Conrumelious and Diſdainful ; ſcorning their Inferiours, as. | 
if they were no berter than the Drots and Dung of ' the * 
World ; and not Men of the ſame Narure with their own : 
Great Selyes. From hence, by degrees they degenerate into 
Barbariry and Infolence ; abuſing all benearh them, withour 

rhe leaſt Pity or Remorſe ; enſlaving their Perſons ; invading # 
their Properties and Pofſeflions ; as if Humanity and Ju- | 
Nice were intended only for the Benefit of them who need it .Þ 
leaſt ; and as'if they had no righr ro any thing, who canvot Þ 
right themſelves. All this is infinitely diſtant from true 
. Greatneſs ; and urrerly inconſiſtent with Generofity and a 

Soble Ming ; for thele neyer diſpolg a Man to Cruelry or 

| Ce on kg nr; tr oh, Contempt; 
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a» | Contempt ; bur are a-Safeguard and Defence, and delighr 
$ in Offices of Courtefie, and Condeſcenfion,. of Chariry, and 
d: Me . 

1 The Dury of Mean and Inferiour Perſons rowards thoſe 
r # that are above them, is likewiſe Two-fold, Firſt, Thar of 


ww 


Honour and Reſpe&t ; and this, nor confined meevly to the 
 ourward Behaviour, and rhe yifible Marks of a Ceremonious 
diſtance ;" (which is due upon the account of their Qualiry 
and Rank in the World, confidered abſtractedly, and by i 
felf. Be they in themſelves whar they will in other reſpects, 
their Virrues or their Vices make no difference in the Caſe; }) 
Bur there is likewiſe an internal Honour, the 'real Eſteem 
| and Aﬀection of the Hearr, which muſt conſtantly atrend 
| and pur forward the other, if they be deſerving Perſons, and 
& lovers of 'the publick Good. Honour and Eſteem are there» 
| fore capable of very different Senſes ; They are borh due to 
BS ſuch as are Good, for ſuch indeed are all thar are rruly Grear 
” Men. To thoſe who want this ſubſtantial Character of 
Quality ; we muſt pay the Civilities of the Cap and the 
Knee ; our Bodies may and oughr ro bow ro them, bur our 
$ Hearts cannot ; for this is done only by paying them our 
#. Love and Eſteem, | 
* The other parr of this Duty conſiſts in endeavouring to 
pleaſe, and be in their good Graces, by reſpectful and volun- 
rary Tenders of -our Service. 
To pleaſe the Great is not the ſmalleſt Praiſe. Creech. 
and put- 
ting * our ſelves under the ſhelter of their Protection. How- 
' ever, if we cannot make them our Friends, we ſhould be 
ſure to rake care rhar they may nor be our Enemies ; which 
$$ Care too mult be as Prudentr, as ir is Neceſſary ; and rightly 
FF rempered with Moderation and Diſcretion. For nothing is 
| more nauſeons, rhan a Cringing Fawning Coxcomb, and 
, 'F | exceflive Officiouſneſs does more harm than good. He thar 
 F declines the Ditplcaiure of a great Man, with roo ſollicitous 
a Caurion ; or tries to wriggle into his favour by impertinent 
and unſcaſonable Addreſſes, does nor only diſcover his own 
weakneſs and deſpicable litrleneſs of Soul ; bur he likewiſe 
miniſters juſt occation of Jealoufie and Offence ; and ſecretly 
accuſes his Patron of Cruelty or Injuſtice. And therefore 
what is done of rhis kind muſt be unſeen, and by the by. 
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2 Principibys placuiſſc viris non ultima laus eft. Horat, 
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Of Wiſdom. Book IIL } 
+ He muſt not make it his profeſt Buſineſs to decline and keep out 
of the way of his anger, for no Man avoids another, who does 
not in his own Breaſt condemn, and +hink 1 him at the 


ſame time. Bur beſides, this top” anxious and canſtrained {|| 


way of making our Court may /have another very untoward 
Effect: For, if the Perſon be diſpoſed ro do ill, and delighr 
to be feared, it may be a Tempration to him, ro Exerciſe. his 
Power to our prejudice. For many times Men take a Pride 
ro cruſh and infulr over the fearful and ſuſpicious ; and mean 
unworthy  Submiffions do bur provoke a more extrayagant 
and remorſeleſs Barbariry. 


—— 


- + Non ex profefſo cayere aut fugerez nam quem quis fugir, I 


damnet. 


FORTITUDE. 


The Third Cardinal Virtue. 


HE two Virtues, which have been inſiſted upon hi- 
therto, are a Rule to Men, conſidered as Members 
of Society ; and regard their Deportment, and Con- 
verſation ; their Intereſts aud Obligations with O- 
thers; Theſe two that follow are to govern them within, and 
for themſelves. They look upon Fortune in her two different 
Aſpeits, Proſperity and Adverfity; which are general Terms 
for all the good or ill Accidents of hwnmane Life; and the 
proviſion made againſt them, is to arm the Mind by Fortitude 
againſt Adverſity, and in Proſperity to balaſt, and moderate 
3t by Temperance. Both theſe Virtues might indeed be compre» 


' bended under the general notion of Conſtancy ; which 1s # 
tight and even firmneſs, or ſteadineſs of Soul, in all' man- 
ner of outward Accidents or Occurrences, ſo that the Man ts 
neither elevated and tranſported upon the account of Proſpe= 
rity, nor dejefted and disheartened from any Adverſity that 
TIT 


CHAP. 


2. 


Vartus, 


and produces the greateſt, and moſt illuſtrious Fruits. 
nanimity and Patience, Conftancy, - and invincible Perſeve- * 


Of Wiſdom. 
CHAP. XIX 
Of Fortitude in General. 


(cOvraee, (for ſo indeed this Virtue ought to be called, 
rather than Fortirude, ) is a righr and ſtrong Reſolution, 
an equal and uniform ſteadineſs of Mind ; by which we are 
enabled ro encounter Danger and Difficulry, and Pain, ſo 
that the proper Obje, and true Matter, about which this 
Virrue is converſant, -is in general any thing that humane In- 
firmiry is apt to, ftart ar, | or be terrified by.. Thus Seneca 
deſcribes it, -a Quality * that deſpiſes all things in their own 
nature formidable ; that challenges and conquers the cauſe of 


our Fears, and ſuch as enſlave and ſubdue the native Liberty * 


of the Soul. 

This is of all other Virtues the Gallanteſt and moſt No- 
ble, and hath always:been held in higheft Honour and 
Eſteem. The Excellence whereof, was fo rightly apprehen- 
ded by the Latins, that they gave it the Title of Virtue 
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by way of Singularity and Eminence. Ir is of all others 
the hardeſt ro be attained ; the moſt pompous and ſplendid ; 


rance, and the reſt of that Heroick Catalogue of Godlike 
Excellencies are all contained under ir. - For which Reaſon, 
Men greedy of Fame, have oftentimes nor only entertained 
Calamiries gladly, - bur haye even courted, and eagerly; 


ſoughr . our Hardſhips and Dangers, ro gain thereby rhe. 
_ opportunities of exerciſing it, and exerting them- 
e r 15 ay impregnable Bulwark ; a compleat Armour Þ 
tempered and proved : f The Fortification, behind which hu- | 
mane nature lies ſecurely intrenched, and he who hath caſt up : 


ſelves. . 


this work about him holds out the fiege of Life, and can never 
taken, or diſmantled. | 
Bur now, in regard that this Matter is not rightly under- 


ſtood, and many falſe Pretenders to this Virtue are fer up, 


qui Fircumdedir fib1, ſecurus in hic yit# obſidione perdurar. 


berrarem noſtram mircentia deſpicir, provocat, frangit. 
T Munimenrum imbecillicatis humanz inexpugnabile , quod 


which 


* Timendorum contemprrix, quz terribilia, & ſub jugum li- q 


Mag- | 
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, which are not really of the right Line. - It may not be amiſs 
- to expatriate a little more upon: the rrue Nature of Forti- 


zude; and in ſo doing, to diſcover and reject the yulgar Er- 
rours concerning ir. We will rherefore obſerve four Condi- 
tions, Which are all of them requiſite ro the forming of this 
Virrue ; and if whar would pais for ſuch, be defective in 
any one of them, . That we may be ſure, is counterfeir, and 
of a Baſtard Race. 

As firſt of all, True Courage is univerſal, thar is, it makes 
a brave ftand againſt every kind of Difficulty and Danger 
without diſtinCtion,:. and this ſhews us the mighry miſtake of 
confining this notion of' Courage ro Military Valour only ; 
Thar indeed gains Efteem with rhe generality of People, 
becauſe ir makes more Shew and Noiſe .in the World, and 


yer oftentimes there is nothing of ſubſtance or ſolidity ar the 


borrom of ir. Now allowing Milirary Valour all that can 
poſlibly belong ro ir, yer ar beſt, it is but one parr, and that 
a ſmall one neither ; a ſingle Ray of thar Glory which the 
true and entire, the pesfect, and univerſal Valour, ſheds 
round about ir. For by this a Man is the ſame thing alone, 
thar he is in Company ; the ſame brave Man upon a Bed of 
Languiſhing and Pain, as in the Field, and hear of Action ; 
and marches up againſt Dearth with all his Friends and Re- 
larions looking on, and lamenting his Fate, as he would. ar 
the Head of an Army, when animared by the Shouts of 
thoſe rhar affiſt in the Engagement. This Military and ' 
Fighting Courage, is more peculiar and natural ro. Brure 
Beafts; and among them, we find agcordingly, that the 


. Female Sex have it in common witH the Males. Bur in 


Men ir is frequently the effect of Arr, rather rhan any Ten- 
dency in Nature ; kindled by the dread of Capriviry and ill 
uſage ; by the evident Neceflity of doing bravely in their 
own Defence ; and rhe certain proſpect of Death. or 


: Wounds, Poverty, or Pain, or Puniſhment, if they do other- 


wiſe. All which have not any influence upon Beafts ; nor 
do they lie under the leaſt apprehenſion of rhem. The Cou- 
rage of Men is a ſort of wiſe Cowardice ;- and we com- 
monly ſay, That every Man would be a Coward if he durſt. 


' Ir is Fear acrended with skill tro ſhun one Evil by another ; 


and Anger 1s the Liquor that rempers, the File that ſharpens 
it; Bur in Brures ir is genuine and pure, undefigning and 
unconſtrained. _ arrive ar ſome ſort of Maſtery and Per- 
fection in ir by Cuſtom and long Acquaintance, by Inſtru- 


tion, Education, and Example ; upofi which accounr ir is, 
that 
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Of Wiſdom. 
that we find ir ſometimes among the meaneſt, moſt ignorant, 
and moſt degenerate ſort of People. A Footman thar hath 
run away from his Mafter, an Apprentice from behind a 
Counter, a Villain our of a common Gaol, ſhall very often 
make a good Souldier, ftand a Charge, and do Dury very 
well.; and yer have no ſuch rhing as real Fortitude ; there 1s 
nor the leaſt rincture or ſpark of Virrue, or Philoſophical 
Bravery in all this Fire. 

The ſecond neceſſary Ingredient in this noble Compoſition 


is a full and diftin&t Knowledge of the Difficulry, rhe Toil, . 


the- Danger, that affaulrs us in our Undertaking; and alſo 
of the Beaury, rhe Decency, the Juſtice, and the Obliga- 
rion, of atrempring vigorouſly, or conſtantly and p—_ 
enduring, whar we are called to ar thar rime. And this dif- 
covers the Folly and Miſtake of confounding this Courage 


(as ſome do) with giddy unthinking Raſhneſs ; or elſe with * 


Fool-hardineſs, and a brural inſenfibiliry. * It is by no 
means ( ſays Seneca) an inconſiderate forwardneſs ; not a fond- 
neſs of Danger, nor a defire of thoſe Accidents, which ſtrike a 
Terrour into common Men ; Fortitude is provident and careful, 


and diligent in her own Defence ; and yet ſhe is extreamly pa- | 
Fient and refigned under thoſe things, which are (commonly but }- 
falſely) reputed Evils. There cannot poſſibly be any ſuch Þ 
thing as Virrue, where there is no Knowledge, no Appre- F 
henfion ; and a Man cannot with any good Senſe be ſaid 


ro deſpiſe that Danger, which he knows nor, and does not 


rightly underſtand. For at this rare we cannot refuſe rhe 


honour of this Virtue ro Brutes ; who in every part which 


concerns-the Action, or the Suffering, do equal, if nor ex- } 
ceed rhe Srouteſt Men ; and yield ro us in no point, bur 
thar of foreſeeing and making a rrue Eſtimate of our Dan- 
ger. For Valour diſtinguiſhes ir ſelf parricularly by going Þ 
on with our Eyes open, and not running blindfold ; and ac-  F 
cordingly we find by Experience, that thoſe who undertake } 


boldly, withour regarding, or duly weighing whar is like to 
come on't; commonly flinch and ſneak, and prove errand 
Daſtards, when they are driven to a puth. 


A third Ingredient neceſſary ro be raken notice of in the ] 
Character of Fortitude, is, Thar it is a Reſolution and } 


——— 


* Non eſt inconſalca temeritas, nec periculorum amor, nec 1 
formidabilium apperitio ; diligentifſima in rurel4 ſui forritudo 
1 Ec cadem patiengifſima corum quibus falſa ſpecies malorum 
Ell, . - 


firmneſs 
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firmneſs of Mind founded upon ſolid and good Principles; 
the ſenſe of Duty, rhe Honeſty, and Juſtice of rhe under- 


taking ; and ſuch other Motives ; and this too ſuch a Reſo- 


lution, as never wavers or abares, whatever the Event be : 
Bur perſiſts with unmoveable Generofiry, till either rhe De- 
fign be broughr ro Perfection, or the Life loſt in the Arrempr. 
The mention of this Qualification way ar firſt ſight ſeem 
ſomewhar ſuperfluous in rhe former part of rhe Deſcriprion, 
bur ir is in reality ſeaſonable and of good uſe ; and rhar, as 
upon irs own account, ſo more eſpecially becauſe ir gives us 
an occaſion ro obviate rwo or three very groſs and common 
Miſtakes, with relation to this Martrer. | 
As firſt, ſome have ſo odd, ſo ſtupid a notion of Forti 
rude, as ro place ir in bodily Strength, the Structure. of 


| the Man, and the largeneſs of his Limbs, Bur alas! This 


is no Excellence belonging ro the Body, nor the ſtiffneſs of 
the Muſcles, the knitting of the Joynts, or the fize of an 
Arm, or a Leg; bur a quality peculiar ro rhe Soul, and 
entirely refiding there. "The worth of a Man is to be com- 
pured from his Hearr, and his Will ; there ir is, that his 
true Honour is to be found ; and the only Advantage, the 


F true and compleat Vidtory to be gained over an Enemy, is 
- the ſhaking his Conſtancy, driving away his Reſolution, ſub- 


jecting him to Terrour and Diſorder, and purring his Virrue 


|| to flighr. All orher Advantages are either fictirious, and 


imaginary, or elſe borrowed, and not properly ours; The 
luſtineſs and ftrengrh of a Leg and an Arm, is an Excellence 
fir for a Porter only to boatt of : To force our Enemy ro 
give ground, or engage him in a diſadvantageous ground, 
is not a Commendation belonging to Us, bur ro Forrune. 


' He that continues his Courage to the laft, and flackens nos 
' F one whit of his Gallantry, -and Conftancy, ar the approach 


JT cf Danger or Death; you may call him bearen, if you 


leaſe, bur then ir is not his Adverſary but rhe Chance of 
ar thar bears him ; and if he happen to fall in the Engage- 
ment, he is killed, I confeſs, bur he is nor Conquered, If 
Fate be ro blame, he is nor;; for though he die unforrunare- 
ly, yet he does not die cowardly and Vaſly : For the Gal- 
lantefſt Men cannot command Events anſwerable to their 


F Merirs, and very frequently ate leſs ſucceſsful than others. 


Another Errour, yet more ſenſeleſs than the former, is rhe 
looking upon thoſe to be ftour and brave, who {wagger, 
and ftrur, and ralk big, and by a contempruous Air, a ſtern 
Countenance, and yain boaſts, would fain ger the _——— 
- Q 
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of Valour. But theſe do nor often' meer with People filly 
enough to be frightned into ſuch at: Opinion; and when the 
Bully comes to be tryed, a difference is ſoon ſeen, berween 
a Hector and a Hero. 

Nor are they leſs deceived; who give the Title of Va- 
{our ro ſubtlery and ftratagem, or ro Induſtry and Art ; This 
is too ſacrilegious a Prophanatioh, ro bring in Courage acting 
ſo mean and ſneaking a part : Theſe are trick and diſguiſe, 
and would pur falſe Stones upon the undiſcerning World for 
true Jewels. The Lacedemonians, who bred their Yourh to 


Wreſtling, would not ſuffer Mafters in any of their Cities, | 


that ſo their Warlike Exerciſes, and growing expert in them, 
mighr be entirely Nature's Work, and that Art might uſurp. 
no part of the Glory. We count it a bold and brave unders 


taking ro encounter Bears, or Lyons, or wild Boars, who | 


have nothing bur their natural Fierceneſs ro render them fors 
midable ; bur the ſame Commendation is not reckoned due 
ro one, that engages with Bees or Waſps, who watch their 
advantage, go cunningly tro work. Alexander would 


never play at the Olympick Games ; for rhe Strife, he _ | 


was not well contrived, where a private Man of no So 


might come off with applauſe, and a King with a great one |} 
might be thrown our with Diſgrace. There is no manner}. 
of reaſon, why a Man of Honour ſhould value himſelf, 'or ! 
offer to pur his Valour upon a Proof, which the errandeſt * 
Coward in the World, if he be berter raughr, and dextrous F 


at his Weapon, ſhall be able to baffle him in. For ſuch a 


Conqueſt is in no degree owing ro Courage, or true Virtue 
bur ro activity of Body, and ſome particular morions, which } 
are ly the effe&t of Artifice and Addreſs ; ſuch as the' 
baſeſt and moſt timorous may excel in, and ſuch as a rruly F 
valiant Perſon, may either nor know how tro perform, or 
may think ir beneath him to deſcend to them. Fencing 'F 
ponticnterty is ſuch an advantage,, The Braveſt may be utter} 
y unskilful in it, and the moſt deſpicable Wretches may be | 

Maſters of it. And how many Scoundrels do we ſee in eve- } 
ry Streer, ready ro draw - upon all occaſions; how many | 
Cheats thar play Prizes, and Hack one another tor Money j | 
who would nor ftand one Charge at the approach of an Ene* 
my 2? The ſame may be ſaid of that afſurance and preſence*F 
of Mind, which proceeds from habitual Exerciſe, and long *F 
Cuſtom. How many hazardous things do Tumblers, and * 
Rope-dancers, and Seamen do, withour- the leaſt concern ?' ! 


Not that theſe Men ate really more yaliant than chars of' 
ars 
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"Ch. x 9. Of Fortitude in General. 
dare venture farther into Danger : but becauſe this is their 
own way, whart they have been bred up in, and accuſtomed 
to from Children ; and Practice harh worn our thoſe Appre- 
henſions, which a Gallanter Man would have, who is raw 
and unexperienced in the Trade: h 

One very wrong Notion more it 1s fir I ſhould mention 
npon this occaiion ; Thar, I mean, which, for want of ob- 
ſerving nicely the Springs by which Men are moved, and 
the true ſourle of each Action, does very abſurdly pur all 
that ro the accoune of Bravery and Courage, which is in 
trurh a Weakneſs, and owing merely ro Hear of Paſſion, 
or a Zealous Concern for ſome particular Intereſt. For, as a 
Man cannot deſerve ro have his Verrues commended in point 
of Juitice, for being fairhtul and ſerviceable ro thoſe he 


F dearly loves; nor in point of Chaſtiry, for nor abuſing his 
- Y own Daughter, or his S:ter ; nor in point of Liberaliry, for 


Gs S & 
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- being bountiful ro his Wife and Children; ſo neither may 
he prerend to any juſt Honour in goun of Valour, for ex- 
young himſelf reſolutely to thoſe dangers, which Anger, of 

evenge, Intereſt, or private Satisfaction rhruſt him upon, 


J If therefore Avarice ſhall make a Man bold, as it does Spies 
JF and Traitors, Robbers and Villains, Merchants at Sea, or 
F Souldiers of Fortune, that fighr purely: for pay 3 if Ambi- 
F tion and vain. Glory, an irch ro get the name of a brave 


wed 


®, 


Man, kindle the ſpark of Honour as they call ir ; which 
' may very reaſonably be preſumed to be the caſe of a great 
many Men of the Sword, (who will not ſcruple ro own 
ſomerimes, thar if they could be verily perſwaded they . 
ſhould die in the Arrack, nothing ſhould ever bring them 


J on:) If they grow peevith and diſcontented, weary of liv- 
F ing, or worn our with pain, like Ant/gonus his Souldier; 
3 who, whilit ih violent Tortnent with a Fiſtula, ventured ar 
FF all, bur when the Diſeaſe was Cured, and he in perfect 
F Healrh again, could never be gor to face an Enemy more. 
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"In a word, if. there be nothing bur ſoine particular humour, 
or ſelfiſh and foreign Confiderarion ar the botrom, how fair 


. | ſoever the Exploits, that are built upon this tnay look, yet 


ſtill the - foundarion harh a flaw, and conſequently, call the 


F | thing whar elfe you will, bur while it is defective 1i# ſo very 
EF marerial a party .you mult not be allowed to call it Valour 
I | or Virtue, 


_ I proceed now to the fontth Qualificatioti of this noble 
Excellence, and that is Prudence and Diſcretion in the exe-' 
eurive patt, Which being once admitted, ſeyeral other fate 
Pr, Sf opinions 


'% 


opinions relating to this Matter, are from thenceforth our of 
duors, ſuch particularly as thele rhar follow. *Fhar a Man, 
who is really couragious, ſhould not uſe any defence to ſhel- 
rer himſelf from rhe Evils and Inconveniences which rhrearen 
him ; thar he ſhould never be in fear of a Surpriſe, nor be 
{ollicirous ro make proviſion againft ir ; thar he ſhould not 
foimvch as feel the leaſt ſhock or impreſſions of diſorder 


IR 
4c 
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from any thing more than ordinary, or that happens una- *' 


wares ; as a Clap of Thunder, the Diſcharge of a Cannon- 
thor, the rumbling down of a Breach. Now all this. is 
monſtroufly fooliſh and abſurd, for a Man of Fortitude 1s 
allowed to take all imaginable care of his own Preſervarion 
and ro have as quick and ſenſible reſentments of all acci- 


dents whatſoever, as any other Perſon. Nor is this the leaſt 


diſparagement or reflection upon his Vertues, provided he 


be not dannted and diſmayed, but keep up his mind in the» ! 


ſame ſteadineſs of 'Temper,. and do nor depart from his Rea-/ 
ſon-and Reſolution, Nay, it is not only his Righr and Pri- 
vitege, bur his Duty and juſt Commendation, ro wheel and 


decline, and defend himſelf from hartns, ſo long as there are 
any honeſt ſhifts, and decent Remedies left ; bur when there } 
are none, then he muſt ſtand his ground, - receive the worſt } 
rhat can come, and dare ro ſuffer any thing rather than ro do *F. 
whar is vicious, or unbecoming his Character, for the pre-' 'F 
vention or eſcape of ir. He muft then like Aneas, obey }- 


| the Commands from * above at any rate, for ſo we find him 


deſcribed by the Poer. 


Sighs, Groans, and Tears, are all employ'd in vain: 
Firm the reſolves of his unbroken mind remain. 


Socrates therefore uſed to laugh ar thoſe idle Men, who' 
condemned all Flighr, and giving of ground, as inconſiſtent” "F. 
with Fortitude. hat  fays he, ſhall a Man be reproached* | 
wirh Cowardice, for defeating his Enemy, becanſe this was dont" * 
by retreating from before him 2 Homer, 'among the other He- CE | 
roick 'Exceltencies of Ulyſſes, purs this of Skill in rerrearing' 
:nto his Character. The Lacedemonians, who pretended ro 'F 
rhe moſt  obſtinate Conrage of any. Nation” in rhe World,” þ 
yer in that renowned aCtion of Platea gave; ground, on pur-: 
pole ro break the Perſian Troops, and diſorder them in the® F 
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purſnir. This was an advanrage which they had no other 
way of mrs » and the Succeſs anſwered the wiſdom of 
the Defign ; for rhey won the Day by this Feinr of lofing ir. 


- In a word, the moſt warlike Countrys in the World have 


given ir authority,” and never thought themſelves diſhonou- 
red by the Practice. Nay, even the S:0:chs afrer all their 
impracticables and romanrick Stretches of humane nature, 
are content 10 allow their wiſe Man, fo far as looking Pale, 
and ſhivering ar new and ſurprifing Accidents ; provided this 
be only a bodily Aﬀection, and thar ir do nor enter fo deep, 
ed wy ſo long, as to give the Soul any part of the Dif- 
order. 

And thus much may ſuffice ro pofſeſs'us with a true Iden 
of Fortirude, or Courage in general. 


Of the particular Ot efts, and Exerciſe of 
Fortitude. 


I N OW that we may cut our Work out, and lay it in 


'due:order ; it is neceffary, in the firſt place, rhar I pur 


J my Reader in remembrance, that this Virtue undertakes to 


deal with all thar, (whatever ir be) which is called Evil ; 
according to the moſt popular and exrenſive fignification of 


| the Word. . Now this Evil is of rwo ſorts, either Exrernal, 


- F. or Internal: The former is that which affaulrs us from wirh- 
,Y out, and goes by great variety of Names ; ſuch as, Adver- 


5, BE 9 8. 0, 


-- 


4 fry, Aﬀictions, Injuries, Misforrunes, Caſualties, or unwel- 
FF come Accidenrs.. The other ariſes from within, and hath irs 
F reſidence inthe Sonl ; burr is excired, and agitared by the 


Evil: from 'withour : Such particularly are thoſe Pafſions, 
which .difturb and diſcontent us, as Fear, Grief, Anger, and 
the reſt of rhar black diſorderly Crew. Ir will be proper 


F for-us to-ſpeak ro each partof this Diviſion fully and diſtin&t- 
'F 1y; 0 explain their Operations, to provide Men with pro- 
3 per Remedies; and: ſufficient: means for the ſubduing and: 


ofrening, and 'regularing theſe Grievances. : And ſuch are 


| the Arguments and Dire&tioens for the Virrue- of Fortitude, 
' now-under our Qonfideration.' Conſequently then, what you 


are ro expect; upon this Subject will confift of: rwo' parts, the 
one: reipe&ing the Calamities and Dilatrous Accidents of 


2 our 
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our Lives; the other concerning the Paſſions, which theſe 
Accidents provoke, and itimulare in our Mmds. And here 
my Reader muſt recollect that the general Directions rhoughr 
neceſſary for the bearing good or ill Fortune decently, he 
hath been ſupplyed with already. So that referring him 
back ro the {econd Bouk, for what regards Proſperity and 
Adverſity in the groſs, he is only to expect now, that we 
ſhouid dcfcend ro the particular ſorts of Misfortunes, and 
What is fit ro be preſcribed for each of them reſpectively. 


—_— Ml, 
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CHAP: Xo 
Of External Evil.. 


E may conſider theſe External Evils, in three ſeveral 

reſpects. Firſt, with regard to the cauſes or occaſions | 
of them, {which ſhall make rhe Subject of this Chaprer) 
next in their Effects ; and laſtly, with regard ro what they - 


are in themſelves; where I ſhall treat of rhe ſeveral S _ 3 
Ww1 6 
make it my endeavour to lay. down ſuch Rules and Dire- 


of them diſtinctly. And under each of theſe Heads, 


Etions, as may ſuſtain us under, and forrtifie us againſt 5 
them. : | 
The Cauſes or Occaſions of rheſe afflidting Accidents, 
which are capable of happening ro every one. of us, may | 


be publick or general, when they affect a great many at the F 
fame time ; when whole Kingdoms, or Neighbourhoods ar 
leaft are involved ar once ; ſuch as Peſtilence, Famine, War, 
Tyranny, - and Oppreflion. And theſe, . for the moſt party 2 
are Rods of the divine Vengeance ; Scourges ſenr by him ro! 

chaſtiſe the exorbitant Wickedneſs of obſtinatre Men, - who 
refuſe ro be won over by gentler methods of Reformation? } 

(Ar leaſt we know not whar immediate cauſe ro aſcribe them' }F 

ro,) or cl[e they are privare Calamirties, and ſuch as we are} 
ablc ro trace up to their.firſt Author and Original ;- thar is, }* 
they are inflicted--and broughr upon us by ſome other Perſon: Þ. 
rivare and: publick Misfortunes are of' 'F 
alamities, - choſe, I mean, 


And thus both the 
two forts. : Now the publick 
which proceed from a general Cauſe, though rhey do really 
come home-ro: each fingle Perſon ;'/ yer are they in different 
reipets more or leſs grievous, ' imparrant, / and Co 
Ee => 4 than 
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than the row ones, of which we are able to give a di- 
ſtint and particular account. They arc more ſo, becauſe 
they afſaulr us with unired force, fall on in Troops, and 
with greater violence, make a louder noife, rage mpre hor- 
ribly, have a longer and blacker train of ill Conſequences 
artending them, are more perplexing and amazing, . and crc- 
are greater Ditorders, and a more general Confuſion. Bur 
then, they are leſs ſo roo, in regard of their being thus ge- 
neral ; and for the numbers, which are involved in rhem 
together : For when a Diſaſter is common, every Man 'is apr 
to think his. own ſhare of ir rhe leſs. Ir is ſome kind- of 
comfort, to think that we are nor ſingled out for Examples; 
and for this reaſon, the efficacy of ſuch Corrections is uſual- 
ly the leſs; for every Man takes Sanctuary in the common- 
neſs of the Calamiry, and impures ir to ſome univerſal dif- 
order in Nature, or to ſome unuſual concurrence of n»tural 
Caules; and fo ſhelters himſelf in the Crowd by vain pre- 
rences, Which perſonal afflictions leave no room for. And 
beſides, daily experience ſhews, thar rhe Evils broughr upon 
us by other Men, gall us more ſenſibly, and go nearer ro the 
Quick, and have a greater influence upon our Minds, than 
any of the former ſor are wont ro do. Now all theſe, both 


'of the one, and the other ſort, have ſeveral proper Reme- 


dies, and Confiderations to qualifie and render them very 
ſupporrable ro us, as particularly theſe rhar follow. 

hen we have any publick Calamiries ro encounter, it: 
will become us very ſeriouſly to reflect whence they come, 
and by whom they are ſent. Thar the Cauſe and Author of 


«them 1s God, an Omniporenr and All-wiſe Providence ; whoſe 


Pleaſure we are ſubject to, and have an abſolute and enrire 


4 dependerice upon ; that he governs and diſpoles all things, 
$ and holds thoſe vain Men in derifion who hope to burſt his 


Bands aſunder, and to caſt away his Cords from them ; that we 


JF and all the whole Creation are ried by Laws of an invinct- 


ble neceflity ; and thar the ſtrongeſt Combinations, nay rhe 
univerſal joynt ſtrength of the whole World, is rauch roo 


JF weak to reverſe or refiſt his Will. Moſt certain ir is, thar 


Providence, and Neceflity, or Deſtiny, when we ſpeak 


3 1 ftrictly and properly, are bur one and rhe ſame thing ; There 


15 no effenrial ditterence berween them, or the Laws upon 


7 * «which rhey proceed ; and all they vary in, 1s only as tq 


thoſe different reſpects, which we are uted to contider, - and 
reaſon upon them in. Now to murmur and repine, and torr 


ment our ſelyes, thar Matters are nor otherwiſe ordercd with 
t 2 us, 
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us, is firſt of all an Impiery peculiar. ro Mankind ; for all 
other Creatures ſubmir quierly and contenredly, and Man 
only hath rhe inſolence to be angry, and find faulr, and fly, 
our into ſawcy Paſſions, and diſcontented Complaints 204 
his Maker. Bur beſides the wickedneſs of the thing, it-1s 
extreamly fooliſh ; for all- this rage is ro no manner of Fe 
poſe, nor does ir mend the matrer one whit. Our Mi 

1s abſolute, and her-Power (as I ſaid) uncontroulable, and 
thoſe who draw back the ſhoulder, and will nor follow her 
conrentedly, ſhe will drag him along, whether: he will or 
no. * This zs the Obligation we are bound by, the. Allegiance 
we all owe ; to bear the Caſualties of. this mortal State, and 
not be diſturbed at things, which it ss not in our power to avoid : 
We are born under Government, but it is that of a gracious and 


reſs * 


no A ad a #. Y. 
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good King, whom to ſerve and ſubmit to, is the only, the true | 


way to make us free. 
Fate and the Dooming Gods are deaf to Tears. Mr. Dryd, - 


The beſt remedy our Caſe is capable of, is to conform 
our ſelves ro Providence ; to bring our Wu to that of: Al- 


mighty God, - and ſo make a virtue of Neceſſity, which is | 
the advice humane Wiſdom woyld give in this cafe ; for 
| the only way we can take to eſcape the hardſhip, is to be con-"Þ 
tent with what we cannet help, We may parry and play in" 

Guard, bur all this fencing againſt our Fate will nor ward” 
off the blow, bur only irritate the wound, and add to the * 
anguiſh, || Tou ſhould bear whatever happens cheerfully, as if 
you had wiſhed it might happen ; for the truth is, could you  * 


' 


{1 
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have known before-hand, that God deſigned it for you, it would Þ- - 


bave been your Duty to wiſh for it» Again, beſides that we - 
ſhall come off eaſier by rhis means, we ſhall likewiſe. have: 


the ſatisfaction of doing our Dury, which is to follow our 


Leader, and obey Orders, let the Service, or the Poſt he® E 


commands us upon, be what ir will. + The beſt thing you cay | 


< 


—_—_——— 


* Ad hoc ſacramentum ada&i ſumus ; ferre morralia, nec ijs 
perturbari, quz vitare noftrz poteſtatis non eſt. In regvo natl 2! 


ſumus. Deo parere libertas eſt, Deſine faca Defim fle&i ſperate 2 * 


querendo. 


7 Non eft aliud effugium necefficaris,qudm velle quod ipfa cogat. 8 6 
[| Lzro animo ferre quicquid acciderit, quaſi yolueris tibi ao- if 


cidere ; debuiſſes enim velle, fi ſcires ex decreto Dei fieri. ©") 


' + Optimum pati quod emendare non poſſis 3 & Deum, quo | 
Aurhore 'cunfta proveniunt, fine mvrmuratione comitari ; matus 


miles eſt qui Imperatorem gemens ſequirur. Senec, 
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do is to ſubmit to what you cannot cure, and to attend and fol- 
low Almighty God without murmuring or diſputinz, for it is 
by his appointment, that all things come to paſs ; and he is a 
very bad Souldier, who follows his general grumbling. This 
Reſignation of Spirit is fo far from betraying any tameneſs 
or degeneracy, thar it is directly otherwiſe ; and ſuch ſub- 
mitlion proves the excellency of our Courage. Grumbling 
and Diſpuring is the effect of Cowardice and Fear; it is 
murinying againſt our Officer, and running from our Co- 
lours. * Mean and little Souls flutter and ſtruggle, and re- 
pine ; but they who do ſo, have not a very reverent Opinion of 
the Government of the World; for the plain Engliſh of theſe Diſ= 
contents is, that ſuch Men are more ſollicitous to amend God's 
works, than their own. 

The firlt rhing ro be done for the relief of private Evils, 
and ſuch as other People bring upon us, and which weare apr 
to be very ſenſibly affected with, is, nicely and truly ro 
diſtinguiſh rhem, that we may nor have looſe confuſed Ideas, 
and ſo be led into miſfapprebenfions about them. Now of 
theſe ſome are Diſplealing, and others are Offenſive ro us. 
We oftentimes conceive a Diſpleaſure ar Perfons, who have 


F: been guilry of no Offence ; neither intentionally, nor actu- 
'F ally: As when they either ask us, or deny us ſomething up- 


,on yery good reaſons, which was at that time unſeaſonable, 
,or inconvenient for us or them : We are all, apt to be our of 
humour upon ſuch occaſions, and yer there is no offence 
-given, no injury done. For offences, we muſt know, - are 


t - of two ſorts, ſome croſs our Deſigns, and perplex our Af- 
JF fairs, by ottering ſomewhar contrary ro Equity and good 


.Conſcience, and this is injuring us: Orhers have nothing 


e & {x0 do with our Concerns, bur are directed ro, and terminate 
F -in our Perſons, which are thereby contempruouſly uſed, or 
F - otherwiſe ill treared, and this Treatment may be cirher in 


Words or Actions; theſe are more grating, and barder.to 
be. born, than any other fort of AﬀMidtion whartloever. 


The firſt and general Advice againſt all thcle forts of E- | 


vils, is, To eſtabliſh our minds in a firm Reſolution, nor ro 


$ © be carried away by common Opinions ; to conſider things, 
*F not as the World eſteems of them, bur as they really are ; 


Ts Magnus animus qui ſe Deo reddidir; pufillus & degener, qut 
obluctatur; de ordine mund3. male exiſtimar, & cmendare ma- 
yul: Deum, quam-(c, 
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weighing them and their Conſequences, nn the jutt balance i\ 
of Reaſon and Truth. For the generaliry of Mankind are it 
ramely led by the noſe, wholly governed: by Prejudice and 


Imprefiion. How many of thoſe, who call rhemiclves Men x 
of Honour, think ir a leſs attront ro have a dangerous | Pc 
wound given them, than a Box on the Ear, and had rather W 
die upon the Spor, than hear approbrious Language ? In ſhorr, 

Opin:on meaſures and judges of every thing ; and ir is not if 
ſo much the thing ir ſelf, as the Opinion Men have of it, || Te 
that provokes our Indignation ; Our own Impartience does | Þ« 
us more hurr, and creates us morc uneafineſs, than the Per» | þ 
ſons who have occaſioned ir. So that we our ſelves are more re 
injurious to our ſelves, than eyer thoſe we complain of were || fo 
ro 


ug. | | 
As for the other Rules, and ſuch as are more parricular- # ſo 
ro+ our Caſe, theſe may be deduced firſt of al} from our F Ir 


ſelves, (and here indeed we ought firſt ro look, and rx our Y a 
Thoughts.) For theſe ottences may perhaps be owing to our | b 
own Defects, or Faults, or Infirmiries. Perhaps whar was bt 
ſaid or done is only a lirile Raillery, grounded upon ſome {| al 


defect in our Perſon, which rhey had a mind ro mimick or {| ne 
expoſe. ' And how fooliſh is it for us to be our of humour, ' ra 
ar thar which is none''of our Fault? The beſt way to cur} in 
off occaſian from thoſe we converſe with, and prevent their: ar 
raking any advantage of this kind, is to be before-hand wirh*Þ vt 


them, by mentioning it firſt our elves; | that they may per- 'Þ -d 
ceive we are ſenſible of rhe thing our ſelves, and thar ir is & is 
nor in their power to mortifie us; by reproaching a defect. P 
which we did nor know before : If any faulr of 'ours gave fa 
the occaſion, - and we have deſerved' this affront, what foun« # c 
dation can here be for Paiſion and Reſentment : Ir is then na ir 


longer an Offence, bur a Correction and juſt Reprimand'g * 
and we oughr to receive it as a Chaſtiſemenr, and improve” 
under ir accordingly. 'Bur very frequently, and indeed ges# 
nerally, our Peeviſhneſs and -Diſcontent ariſes from ſome} 
weakneſs of our own, which renders us jealous and humour«  b 


Tack g* 


ſome. Now the way to cure this, is to correct our own #Þ - A 
Capriouineſs, and'be leſs nice and tender in thoſe points of P 
Honour ; ' which' are ſo uneaſfie tro our felves and to other *h 
People ; To arm our ſelves with a maſculine greatneſs of + © 
Soul, and deſpiſe the little Follies and Indiſcretions of the FF . Y 


Company we conyerſe with. * Ir is a ſhrewd prefſumprion'that 'F y 
a Man is nor ſound, when he roars our every time you rouch } a 
& 


him: And we mult never expect-to be eafie as kong as we 
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live, if we rake exceptions ar every rrifling thing, every 
irtle freedom thar aſſes in Converſarion. 4 
Another ſorr of Dire&tions may be raken fromthe Perſons 
x whom we are offended : Let us form to our own minds a 
general Repreſentarion of rhoſe we live -among, and: ſee 
whar their hamour, their diſpoſition , and way is, The 
reater part of Mankind find their chief ſarisfation in doing 
|, and make a Computation of their Power, by the privi- 
lege ir gives them ,* ro be infolent and injurious ro 'other 
People. Thoſe who delight in Innocence and «Goodneſs are 
bur very few in compariſon : This therefore we ought to 
reckon upon as a never failing Conclufion, thar, which' way 
ſoever we turn our ſelves, we ſhould be fure 'ro meer wir 
F ſome body or other diſpoſed ro give us offence : For where- 
FS ſoever we meer with Men, it is odds, bur we meer with 
F 1njuries and Aﬀronts among them. This is ſo ſyre, ſo ruled 
- a Caſe, thar even Law-givers themſelves, whoſe peculiar 
bulinels ir is ro reform the World, in their meaſures for diſtri- 
burive and commurarive Juſtice, have found a neceffity of 
allowing and conniving ar ſeveral irregularities, which were 
never ro be prevented. Now this Neceffiry of giving and 
- taking offence ariſes, firſt of all, 'from the Contrariery, and 
F inconſfiftence of Hamours and Inclinations ; from hence we 
- are able ro account for many offences taken, which were ne+ 
ver intended to be given. Then again from the Coinci- 
dence, or oppoſition of Men's Intereſts and Afﬀairs, ' which 
JI is the occaſion, thar rhe ame thing which contribures tothe 
22 Pleaſure, or Profir, or Happineſs of ſome, rends ro the Diſ- 
3 farisfaction, or Derrimenr, or Miſchief of others : And ac- 
F cording to all rhe Ideas we are able ro form of the World in 
F its preſent Circumſtances, thus ir muſt be, | and we cahnor 
+ diſcern how ir ſhould be otherwiſe. If rhe Perſon who gave 
JF you offence, be a fooliſh, or a raſh, unthinking Man, (and 
$ ſuch ro be ſure he is, for a Wiſe and Good Man will be 
4 offenſive ro no body, why do you complain of a thing done 
34 by one who hath nor his Wirs abour him 2 -You bear with a 
*F : Mad-man, nay, you are ſo far from' being angry, that you 
1. piry him ; you laugh ar a Buffoon, or a Child ; and I pra) 
3 how is a Drunken Man or a Fool, a Colerick, oran What. 
=F- creer Man, more worth your anger than any of thofe 2 
F When ſuch Fellows therefore ler looſe rheir Tongues upen 
; $ you, the beſt way is to make no reply : Hold your Tongue, 
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and a Cruel Revenge too, which we take upon a Fool, in 
ooo Sb hs Fo . diſregarding 


633 


and leaye Matters there. Ir is a brave and noble, yea, - 


6s 


" xmprudent Man who ſeems ro ſuſpect himſclf, and flies cut 


whar ir ought, and our Actions according to ir, we are in} 


© 2 % . 1. 
diſregarding and deſpiling him ; it robs him of all the pleas | a 
ſare he promiſed himielt by provoking us to :paflion, and 

Jainly declares, thar we: think him an imperrinenrt and' in- | fc 
| 4 wretch, better than all the ſharpeſt reparree would | a 
poſſibly expreſs ir. If we reply, this debaſcs us and is a ſort | tc 
of enrring into compariſon with him; ic is the ſhewing him | y: 
roo Much reſpect, and doing an iryury'to our ſelves. For || & 
® hey give il Language becauſe they cannot tell how to give bet» | nc 
ter, they aft as they uſe to de, and according to the le of thew || pl 
underſtanding, for. the. worſe they gehave themſelves the more f 
confiſtent they. are, and more of a piece with them/+lves. : | he 

Now the Counſel which Wiidum would give in the cafe | bt 
1s moſt certainly ſuch as this. You muſt have a dye Confidera- f fo 
tion both of your ſelf, and of the Perſon who gives you the Y bt 
Offence : As to your ſelf, rake care nor to be guilty of a thing 
ſo mi{-beconng, ſo very much below you as the ſuffering? 
your ſelf to be overcome, and pur beſides your Reaſon. The | 


Into rage upon every trifle, declares by ti:is carriage, that 
he looks upon himſelf fir ro be attrontea , for indeed it is 
meannels and lirtleneſs of Soul, or a Conſciouſneſs of aur 
own inſufficiency, that hinders us from being above reſents} 
ments of this kind, and deſpifing what we are ſenſible dogs} 
not belong to us. A Wiſe and good Man is nor capable of $- 
being wyured, bur is-firm, ſecure, and inviolable ; for . the Y 
ty thar' renders. any thing inviolable, is not the being” 

+ aan the power or force of Men, bur above the being F 
broken or made the worſe for it:  Agd nothing would for 
tie us more againſt every manner of accidents than rhe 
fefling our Souls with rhis Maxim, Thar we can never 
hurt indeed, bur by our own ſelves; if our Reaſon be 


vulnerable. Hence ir was, thar Secrates hath raught us what 
comforts ro apply in ſuch Extremities by his own Exampel F 
Anirus axd Melitus may kill me, ſays he, but they cannot hut # 
me. And thus a good Man as he is not capable of ill within, Þ 
and will nor ofter, any, ſo he is impenetrable from without, Þ 
and cannor_ ſuffer any real Injury ; Virrue is a Wall of # 
Braſs, the Scofis and Affronts are 21l repulſed or lodged therezÞ 
and not one of them comes through, to rouch his Perſon; 
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* Male loquuntur quia bene loqui neſcivnt faciunt quod ſolept 
& ſciunt, male quia mali, & ſecundum ſe, } 
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and to all this ſelf-ſecurity we may likewiſe add another 
Conſiderarion from the Opinion and Efteem of the World ; 
for there is no. body bur will look upon the Aggrefſor as 
a very ill Man, and upon the Parient as one nor deſerving 
to be ſo treated ; As ro the Party who bath thus affronted 
you, if you eſteem him no berter than an impertinent or idle 
fellow, uſe him accordingly, and ſhew that you value him 
not by a generous diſdain-z if. he be otherwiſe, you ſhould 
lead his excuſe to your ſelf ; you ought to preſume that he 
ad' (or ar leaſt apprehended rhar he Had) occaſion for whar 
he did ; That it was nor done out of any malicious deſign; 
but rhrough inadverrency or miſtake, want of breeding, or 
ſome other very pardonable defect ; if not ſo, then you way 
be confident he harh ſeen his error, is angry at himſelf for 


TS ir, and wiſhes moſt heartily ir had never been done: Once 
2 more ler me add, rhat we ought ro play 5 $99 husbands, 


or indeed the) 


and make the moſt of Injuries and Offences; 
are no ſmall advantages which theſe pur intro our harids, 
particularly, they are capable of rurning to very good ac- 


count rwo ways, With regard to each of the parties concern- 
3 e&d in them. For firſt with regard to rhe 'iperton' who did the 


Injury ; this hath diſcovered the Man to us, we have ſeen 2 


41 9 more of the World ; we know ſuch a one two wel 


£4 to truſt him another time; and have fair warning. to avgid 


im ever after. Bur then Secondly, they help us to know 


F our ſelves roo, ſhew. us, our own _ infirmities, our breaches 
'F and blind fides, where the Foe may ger wirhin us, and whar 


we cannot hold our againſt ; and this ,gives us warning ro 


e 4 work upon thole breaches, and put them in a defenſible con- 
er. dition againſt the nexr attack upon us. Ler us learn to a- 
£8 mend thar faulr roo, which occafion'd rhe abuſe, rhat no 9- 
2 ther Man may have the like provocarion to reproach us here- 
aF after : This is the true way of defeating the malice of others, 
EF and doing righr to our ſelves; for what nobler Revenge 


7 
wes, 
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can a Man take upon his Enemies, thanto turn their injuries 
and affronts to his own Profir, and to learn more Prudence 


2 and Condudt, and ro grow rhe wifer and betrer, more cau- 


tf: } tious and inoffenſive by being- ill uſed. "The World ar this 


it 
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2 rateis an excellent School ; and the more unreaſonable Men 
233 are, the more a Man of good ſenile and temper may improve 


hinaſelf under their even unjuſt Corrections, 
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CHA P. XXL 


Of External Ewils with tegard to their Fruits 
and Effets, © 


JJvis thus confider'd the Cauſes, let us now enquire 
| into the effects of our evils, and. what fruits they pro- 
duce ; where again we thall meer with very powerful An- 
ridotes and ſubltantial remedies againſt rhem. Now thele 
effes are many ar.d prea:, general, and particular. ”"" 

The general etfects are ſuch as concern the good, rhe ſups 

rt, | + order, and improvement of the Univerſe, The 


orld would be quire ſtifled and choak'd up, it would Sap: | 
nate and putrifie, if it were nor ſometimes itirred and chan: 
ged, and pur into a new form by ſuch important and alte- | 


rative accidents, as Plagues, and Famines, and War, - and 
Morraliry ; theſe are the things rhart prune and purge ir, and 
throw down that product which overburdens the ſoil; and 


by ſo doing they preſerve the reſt, and give them elbow: | 


room : for were there no ſuch evacuations we ſhould not 


able ro move and live by one another. But then conſider the 
grateful Varieties and Viciffirudes, the regular Succeflions and 
alrernare Changes, by which the World is thus adorned and” 
beautified, every part of the world finds ſome convenience | 
by theſe alrerations. For from Narions and Men coming ' 
ro be tranſplanted by ſuch means, the barbarous' and wild 
and ſavage part of Mankind are poliſhed and civilized ? 
Arrs and Sciences, Learning and Policy are ſpread widen, 
and communicated to every part of the habitable Earth g# 


ſo thar we are to look upon the Univerſe as one large Plan 


my 


ration, where ſome Trees are removed ro a more convent* 


wo 


ent Soil, others are grafted and inoculated, others cur down: ? 
ro the roor, that they make more regular ſhoots by the loſs 'J 
of ſuperfluous ſuckers, others quite plucked up, bur all this ? 
done in ſuch order by the sk:]Iful Culrivater, rhar ere 1 
thing rends to the profir and beauty of the ground. ThelezÞ 
enlargements of our Thoughts, and confiderations of Uni->þ 
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verſal advantage ought ro content every Wiſe and good i - 


Man, and prevent irreverent reflections upon thoſe wonder- % 
ful works of God, which Men are too apr to accule for bar- 
barous and- diſorderly ; or to look upon with amazement 
as ftrapge and unaccountable, Ir is enough rhar they are the 
| ordinances 


* ww A. 4 


ordinances of God and narure, and ought to ſarisfie us, rhar 
how odd ſoever they may appear with regard to thar little 
ſpor of ground which is commanded by our own Eye, yet 
they do great and fignal ' ſervice to the whole. For would 
we exrend our proſpect, we ſhould quickly diſcern that whar 
is loſt in one place is gained in another, or rather indeed 
ro ſpeak more properly, that nothing is loſt any where, 
bur. all conduces ro che juſt variery and convenience of rhe 


World in general. *® A Wiſe Man, ſays one, will take no> 


thing amiſs that happens to him ; for he will obſerve, that thoſe 
very things by which his particular Intereſts ſeem to ſuffer, are 
expedient,and greatly contribute to the prone of the whole z 
and that theſe are the methods by which the courſe of the World 
is continued, and every part of it brought to its juſt and ne- 
cefſſary perfection. 2 

The parricular and perſonal effects of theſe evils are dif- 
ferent, according to the various tempers and conditions of 
the Men re whom they happen. To the good they are an 
exerciſe and trial to thoſe rhar are fallen, a relief and reco- 
very, a warning and call to them that go aftray ; and ro the 
obſtinarely - wicked, a diſpenſation of Puniſhment and Ven- 
geance. Of each of theſe uſes I ſhall ſay bur one word or rwo 
very briefly. 


4 < And firſt, theſe external evils provide the good Men ex- 


cellenr opporrunities of exerting and improving their Vir- 
tue, which would otherwiſe want matrer to work upon, 
and lie idle and undiſcerned. A good Man under affliction, 
is in the ſame circumſtances with Fencers in their Schools, 
or Mariners in a Storm, or Soldiers in an Action, or Philo- 
ſophers in their Academy ; thar is, he is upon his proper duty, 
atrending the buſineſs of his profeſſion, and ſhewing his skill 


FF. init; for theſe are the very methods that inſtruct, and en- 
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ter, and form, and finiſh bim in Virtue, thar eſtabliſh him in 
Conſtancy and Courage, and enable him ro conquer and tri- 
umph over Fortune and the World: They bring him ac- 
quainred with himſelf, make him know his own ttrengrh 
by frequent experiments, tell him what he may depend up- 


- on, and promile himtelf from it ; nor do they only give him 
- a true repreſentation of his paſt and prefent condition, bur 


Cm 


© * Vir ſapiens vihil indignerur fibi accidere, ſciarque il/a 1pſz, 
quibus Izdi viderur ad conſervarionem univerſi pertiacre, & cx 
his eſſe quz curſum mundi officiumque confummanc, 
cs they 
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fering, fix and derermine-his mind, ſecure his paſt conqueſts, 
and render him invincible for the time ro come ; Whereas 
on' the contrary, a long calm of proſperity is excceding apr 
to ſoften and enervate Men's minds, and ro corrupr rhem 
by eaſe and leiſure, careleſsneſs and floth, inaCtiviry and lon 

diſuſe. Demetrius, for this reaſon uſed to fay, that of al 
Men living he thoughr none ſo rruly miſerable as thoſe who 
had never mer wirh diſappointments, and crofſes, and trying 
afflictions, and compared their Tife ro the dead ſea, where 
there is a perpetual Stagnation, and noxious vapours breed 


and reign for want of winds, and a vigorous commotion of 


the waters to break and diſperſe and drive them away. - 


To Delinquents and inconſiderate Offenders, theſe afflicti ; 
ensare a check and curb to hold them in, and prevent rhe wild | 


and: furious fallies of vice unreſtrained ; or elſe a rebuke and 
chaftiſemenr, the rod of an Aﬀectionate bur Provoked Fa+ 
ther,' to reduce and. reclaim them, that they may be more 
confiderate and mindful of their dury hereafter, and abandon 


utrerly thoſe courſes which have coft them ſo much ſmart 
and pain. Thus it is with our minds as with our bodies z 


and the healrh of both is conſulred by the ſame applications, 
Theſe ſufferings are like the breathing of a Vein and ſea- 


fonable Phyſick, ſometimes made uſe of as preſervarives, ' 


to prevent the gathering of 11 humours and divert them anos» 
ther way ; at other times as corredtives and reſtoratives, 
to purge the corrupted maſs and carry off a diſeaſe already 
formed , A 


To the Obſtinate and Incorrigible they are a Puniſhment 
and Plague, a Sickle ro cut thoſe down {pecdily, whoſe Ini- | 


quiries are ripe for deſtruction, or elſe ro make rhem more 
Hngring. and languiſhing ſpectacles of vengeance. And thus 


you may plainly diſcern _ excellent and neceſſary effectsof |} 
0 


the rroubles Men are uſed fo bitrerly ro complain of , ſuch 


as may abundantly convince us how erroneous thar opinion -. 


1s, which looks upon ſuch diſpenſarions as evils, and aught 
to prevail upon us to entertain rhem with Patience and a be» 
coming temper of mind, to rake them in good part as the 
inſtances and operations of the divine juſtice ; and-nor only 
ſo, bur ro welcome them gladly as the uſeful inſtrumenrs and 


ſure. pledges of the tenderneſs and love, ' and careful -pro- '} 


vidence of God ; and eſpecially ufing our urmoſt diligence 
ro benetit under them, and to anſwer the intention; of my 
Wile 
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they help to amend it too; they encourage and confirm his | 
reſolutions/ of doing well, harden and accuſtom him ro ſuf- | 
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Chi. 22: Of Sickneſs and Pain, 


. attending this Mortal Body of ours ; the moſt ſenſible, rhe 
4 "moſt in{upportable, that which is leaft ro be cured, leaſt ro 


' 


wiſe and kind being, in whoſe diſpoſal all theſe things are, 
and who diſtribures them according ro his own good plea- 
ſure, and as they may be moſt ſuitable ro every Man's occa- 
fions. | 


ADVERTISE MENT. 


., Of External Evils, conſidered in themſelves 
| particularly. 

ALI theſe Evils which are many in number, and various in 

* their kinds, are ſo many privations of ſome contrary good; for 

fo much indeed is implyed in the very name and nature of evil: 


| 'Þ Conſequently the general heads of evil muſt anſwer and be equal 


to the ſeveral hends or ſpecies of good. Now theſe may very 
properly be reduced to ſeven. Sickneſs and Pain, (for theſe be- 


. #ng Bodily indiſp:ſitions, T join them together as one) Captivity, 


Baniſhment, Want, Diſgrace, Loſs of Friends, and Death. 
The good things we are deprived of in the forementioned Cir- 


: | cumſtances every one ſees very plainly to be Health, Liberty, 
F our Native Countrey, Wealth, Honour, Friends, and Life ; 
' each of which we have had occaſion to treat of at large in the 


foregoing parts of this Treatiſe. All therefore that remains to 
be done at preſent is to preſcribe ſuch Antidotes againſt theſe as 


| are proper to them reſpetively ; and that very briefly and plain- 


ly, without any nice or formal Reaſoning upon the Caſe. 


CH AP. XXIL 
Of Sickneſs and Pain. 


T hath been obſerved in the beginning of rhis Treariſe, ,, ST; 
thar Pain is rhe greateſt, and in good truth the only evil Chap F 
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be dealt with or affwaged by confiderarion. 'Burftill, though 


F this be not altogether ſo capable of advice as mgſt other af- 
| flictions ; yer ſome Remedies there are drawn from Reaſon, 
Juſtice, advantage and uſefulneſs, imiration and reſemblance 
| of great pcrſons celebrated for cheir illuſtrious Virtye, =_ 
Way that 


<. 
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that branch of ir which conſiſts of Patience, and theſe ſuch 
as they are I ſhall juſt propound ro my Reader's Conſidera- 
gat. © . + 5:42 *Y | 
Firſt then the enduring whar is tedious and troubleſome 
is a neceſſary incumbrance of life, and charged in common 
npon all living creatures, upon Mankind moſt evidently arid 
eſpecially.” And it is by no means reaſonable rhar provi- 
dence ſhould work a Miracle for our ſakes, and exempx us 
only. How abſurd is it therefore to fret and perplex Gur 
ſelves becauſe thar hath hapned ro one Man in particular, 
which might and may happen every moment ro every Man 
without exception. 

- Nay it is not only general and common but natural roo. 


We are born to it, and cannot in any equity and juſtice hops 
ro be exempred; for indeed ſhould we ceaſe to be ſubject ro | 
it, we muſt ceaſe ro be Men. Whatever is a fixt and irre- F 
verfible Law of our Creation ought tobe entertained with * 


meekneſs and moderation : For we entred into life upon theſe 
rerms, and the conditions of humanity expreſly indented 
for are old Ape and Infirmities, Decays and Diſeaſes, Anguiſh 


and Pain, There is no poſſibiliry of avoiding theſe things; _ 


and whar we can never ger clear of, it will be our beſt Wiſ- 
dom to ſettle a reſolution of making the beſt of, and to learn 
how we may go through with ir. 

* If the pain be long it is but moderate ; and conſequent- 
ly very ſupporrable ; and a Wiſe Man will be aſhamed to 
complain of any thing leſs than extremities. If it be violent 
and exceeding acute it is bur ſhort, and we ſhould not repine 
or be driven to impatience for a ſuffering which is quick- 
ly over. And yet this muſt of necefliry be the caſe; for 


nature cannor ſuſtain it ſelf under the continuance of extream- | 


Torrure : There muſt be an end either of that or of the Pas 
tient in a little rime ; and which of theſe rwo ſoever be the 
concluſion of ir as'to the ſuffering part, rhe matter comes all 
to one, and therefore ler this giveus courage and comfort. 
Conſider again, thar theſe ſufferings can go no deeper than 
the Body, we are not injured our very ſelves: every real 
injury takes off from the excellence and perfection of rhe 
thing ; bur now Sickneſs and Pain are ſo far from deroga- 
ting from and doing any real prejudice to us, rhat on the con- 
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trary they furniſh matter, arid pur occaſions in our way for a 
more noble exerciſing of Virtue thap any that we owe to 
Eaſe and perfect Health : And ſurely where there is more 
occaſion of praiſe and Virtue there cannot be leſs good. If 
the Body be whar the Philoſophers uſually call the inſtru- 
ment of- the mind, why ſhould any one complain, for this 
inſtrument being applied to its proper uſe and worn out in 
the ſervice of its proper maſter 2 The Body was made on 
urpoſe ro ſerve the Soul, bur if every inconvenicace which 
alls the Body ſhall diſorder and afflict rhe mind, the ors 


_ der of nature is quite inverred, and the Soul from thenceforrh 


becomes a ſervant ro the Body. Would you nor think that 
man unreaſonably querulous and childiſh, who ſhould cry 
and roar and take on heavily becauſe ſome thorn in che hedge, 
as he paſſed by, or ſome unwary paſſenger ha {po.led or 


ÞF torn his Clothes > A poor broker, who was to make Nioney 


of the Suir, might be allowed fome concern upon ſuch an 
occaſion 5 but a Gentleman and one of ſubſtance and con- 
dition would make a jeſt of it, and nor «fteem it worth a 


64T 


thoughr, when ſo trivial a loſs was compared with the abun< - 


dance he had left. Now this Body of ours is no other than 


F a garment, borrowed for a little while that our Soul may 


make irs appearance, and act a ſhorr part in ir, upon the 


+ ftage of this lower World : Bur the Soul in the mean while 


is that which commands our value and regard ; and our 
great affair is to ſecure rhe honour and quier of this berrer 
parr, - while ſojourning in this buſie and tumultuous life. 
And whar do we think may be phe true reaſon why Pain 
provokes us to fo grear impatience > Whar indeed, bur that 
we place our happineſs upon wrong objects, and do nor ſet 
up our reſt, nor ſeek our ſarisfactions in the Soul. * Men 
grow into coldneſs and negligence of this part, and grow 
00 familiar and fond of the Body. And Pain, as if ir were 
ſenſible of rhis folly of ours, plies us hard in our tendereſt 
part, eſpecially when a Man ſhivers and rrembles ac irs ap- 
proach, as if it rooka pride to inſulr over ſuch unreaſonable 
fear and concern. | 

The advantages however of this fo much dreaded miſety 
are conſiderable : ir helps ro wean our affections, and reaches 
us to work off our reliſh and delight from that Which we 
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| * Nonaſfueyerunt aflimo cfſe conteari 3 nimjum illis cum core 
pore faic, 


T muſt 
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muſt ſhortly leave ;- for there is no one thing more _ 
to us in giving us a due ſenſe of the emprineſs of rhe Worl 
and whar an errant chear it is, than Sickneſs and Pain ; and 
T rhink every Man muft confeſs this ro be a very conſidera- 
ble piece of ſervice. 

Ir heightens rhe pleaſure conſequent upon ir. For when a 
Diſeaſe harh had irs courſe, rhe farisfaCtion of a recovery 1s 
much more ſenſible than any enjoyment of uninterrupted 
healrh. ' This chears and enlivens us, like Lighr our of the 
midſt of Darkneſs; and a Man would almoſt imagine thar 
nature had contrived Pain on purpoſe, thar by mingling ſome 
of rhoſe ſharp intervals, eaſe and pleaſure might have due ho- 
nour done them, and be rendred more acceptable and exqui- 
fire. , 


Ler us then refledt upon theſe few Suggeftions, and ſee | 


whar conſequences they narurally offer ro us. If our Pain | 


be moderate, rhe virtue of Parience cannot be very difficult; 
if it be extream, the glory of enduring ir as becomes us is 
proportionably grear ; if it appear inſupportable, our own 
cowardice and effeminacy havemade it ſo ; ifrhere are bur ve- 
ry few,who can bear ir decently, ler us rry to be of that num- 
ber ; for the ſmaller 'ir is, the more diſtinguiſhing and com- 


mendable ir is to be in among them. Lerus nor lay theblame 
ar nature's door for making us no ſtronger : This is all pre- * 
rence, it is not natural weakneſs bur affected nicery and ren- | 


derneſs rhar diſables us in this point. If we run away from 
Pain it will purſue us ; if we ſurrender our ſelves to this 


enemy and ſufter ir ro conquer us, we ſhall be rreated wirh ' 
inſolence and barbarous uſage, and the reproach of rameneſs ' 
will ſtick hard upon us. If it tries to terrifie us and we ' 


ftand our ground, rhe ſucceſs will be above our expectarion ; 


ler us therefore defeat and diſappoint this deſign, by ſhew-* 


10g our ſelves more reſolute and brave than ir thinks for. 
For the greateſt ay of the ſmart and anguiſh is owing to our 
own ſoftneſs an 


ing and ſhrinking at them. 
I may reaſonably expect thar all the former arguments. 


ſhould be. lookt upon as flighrs of ſpeculation, Philoſophical * 


_* Non: quia difficilia non audemus, ſed quia non audemus, 
difficilia, | 


: . notions 


Pres 


delicacy, our yielding and: finking undet 
it. * Je do not flinch from things ſo much becauſe they are _ 
hard to be born, as we create that hardſhip to our ſelves by dread- 2 
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notions, Which Men of refined thoughts entertain when they 
are at eaſe, bur would ſoon find impracticable if bronghr to 
the rryal'; and therefore to obviare this objection, I have 
reſerved to the laft place the inſtances and examples of per- 
ſons whoſe practice hath juſtified rhe poſfſibiliry and mighry 
efficacy of all thar hath been ſaid here, or is uſually urged 
in Books upon this occafion. And rheſe, not only of wiſe 
and extraordinary bur of ignorant and common Men; Nay, 
even Women and Children are frequently menrioned in ſto- 
ry to have endured borh long and acute pains and diſeaſes, 
and wirh a mind fo ſteady and unbroken, rhar the anguiſh 
which harh taken away rheir lives was never able ro ſubdue 
their conſtancy and courage. They have waired the ap- 
proach of their rorments, and encountered them knowingly, 
and mer them gladly, and ſnpporred themſelves under them 
with marvellous chearfulneſs; nay, have even ſought and 
courted the ſevereft and moſt exquiſite rortures humane na- 
ture is capable of ſuffering. The Lacedemonian Boys are 
nororious for whipping one anorher, till ſomerimes they ex- 


 Pired under rhe {courge, and all this wirthour the leaft change 


of Countenance. A ſort of barbarous diſcipline, inſtituted 
to harden them, thar they mighr be berrer qualified ro do 
their Countrey ſervice when rhus innred to ſuffering. Alex- 
ander's Page was burnt ro the very Bone with a Coal, and 
endured it wirhour the leaſt cowplainr, rather than he would 
interrupr the Sacrifice. A Spartan Boy ler his Bowels be 
cat our by a Fox, rather than he would diſcover his Thefr. 
Pompey, when taken by King Gentius, who would have 
compelled him to reveal the ſecrets of the Roman ſtate, 
thruſt his finger into the Fire, and burnr it till Gentizs could 
bear the ſight no longer, ro convince him, that all Torture 
would be loſt upon him. The Caſe of Mutins wirh Porſen- 
na was another inſtance of the ſame kind ; and good old 
Regulus endured more than all of them from the Carthagr- 
nians. The account of Anaxarchus hath ſcarce any Parallel ; 
who, when pounded in a Mortar ar the Command of a Ty- 


4 -rant, cried out, Beat on, beat on your Belly-full, you cannot 


touch Anaxarchus his ſelf, you only bruiſe the Shell of him. 
© Bur that which is a remedy indeed, is one peculiar to 
© Chriſtians, the ſure proſpect of a furure and eternal ftare 
© the conſideration what cruelry and contradiction of fin- 
© ners their Saviour condeſcended to ſuffer ; and rhat parti- 
* ciparion of glory and bliſs with him in Heaven, which is 
* ordained and reſeryed for _ who. ſuffer wigh an for 
2 mn: 
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© him : that is, after his example in a good cauſe, and for 
&« the ſake of Faith and a good Conſcience. Thele reflecti- 
« ons will animate Men, nor by rendring them inſenfible or 
<« raking ſanctuary in nice and airy diſtinctions, bur by fur- 
<« niſhing arguments ſuperiour ro the quickeſt and rendereſt 
« ſenſe of Pain. 
« fects theſe Religious comforts had in all rhe Primitive 
& Perſecutions ; how triumphant they were in the midſt of 
« Racks and Fires and Croſſes. The having reſpet to the 
<« recompence of Reward, The balancing the /ight Afﬀiions 
« of a moment with the Eternal and far more exceeding weight 
© of Glory ; the commirting this Body ro the Ground, like 
« ſeed for a plentiful and joyful harveſt at the general Re- 


Book ML. 


And accordingly we ſee what incredible ef- 


© ſurrection ; the confidence in the promiſes of him who | 


© cannor lyc. Theſe inſpircd the noble Army of Martyrs ; 
<« and theſe are able ro ſupport all rheir followers, who have 
« a title to the ſame cs. ery and are heirs through ho 

© ro the ſame Kingdom. And all the Stoical Philoſophy pur 
& together, cannnot miniſter the hundredth parc of thar 
© Conſolation, which thoſe rwo ſhort Senrences of S. Pau! do, 
* No chaſtening for ' the preſent ſeemeth to be joyous but grie- 


« vous ; Nevertheleſs afterward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit 


of Righteouſneſs unto them which are exerciſed thereby ; And, 
< IJ/e know that if our earthly houſe of this Tabernacle be diſ- 


* olved, we have a building of God, a houſe not made with | 


* hands, eternal in the Heavens, 


CH A P. XXIIL 
Of Captivity or Impriſoument. 


T former, and tke conqueſt of it will prove exceeding eafie 
ro them, upon whom the preſcriptions againſt Sickneſs and 
Pain have found their dehred eftect. For Men in thoſe cir- 
cuimitances have the addition of this misfortune, confined to. 


their houſes, their Beds, ried ro a Rack and loaded with fer- - 
tcrs ; and this very confinement. is a part of their complaint,” 
Bur however we will ſay one word or. 


though rhe leaſt parr, 
two of 1t. 
Now whar is it that Caprivity or Confinement impriſons ? 


The Body, that which & at ſelf the cover and the Priſon of 


His Afiction is very inconſiderable in compariſon of the 


the 


OI 
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the Soul ; bur the Mind continues ar large and ar irs own 
diſpoſal, in deſpighr of all the World : How can it indeed be 
ſenſible of any inconvenience from a Priſon, ſince even there 
it ranges abroad as freely, as gaily, rakes as noble, as ſub- 
lime, as diſtant flights, if not much more ſo, than ir does 
in other circumſtances? The Locks and Bars, and Walls of a 
Prifon are much too remote to have any power of faſtening ir 
down or ſhutting it in ; they muſt needs be fo, ſince even the 
Body ir ſelf which rouches upon, is linked to, and hangs 
like a Clog faſtened ro ir, is nor able ro keep ir down, or 
fix it ro any determinate place. And thar Man will make a 
jeſt of all theſe artificial and wretched , theſe flight and 
childiſh encloſures, who hath learnt how to preſerve his na- 
tive liberty and to uſe the priyilege and prerogative of his 
condition, which is, ro be confined no where ; no, not e- 
ven in this World. Thus Tertul/ian derides the cruelty of 
the Perſecutors, and animares his Brethien by relling that a 
* Chriſtian even when out of Priſon had ſhaken hands with the 
FWorld,that he defied and was above it ; and that when under Con- 
finement, the caſe was the ſame with his Gaol too. What mighty 
matter 1s it im what part of the World yau are, whoſe principle 
it is not to be of the World > Let us change that name of ſo ill 
a ſound, and inftead of a Priſon call it a retreat ; where when 
you are ſhut up the fleſh may be kept to anarrow room, but all 
doors are open to the Spirit, all places free to the Mind ; this car- 
ries thewhole Man along with it, and leads him abroad whither- 
foever it will. | 
Priſons have given very kind enterrainment to ſeveral va- 
luable, and holy, and great Men; to ſome, a Gaol hath been 
a refuge from deſtruction, and rhe Walls of it ſo many for- 
rifications and entrenchments againſt thar ruine which had 
certainly been the conſequence of liberty ; nay, ſome have 
choſen theſe places thar rhere rhey might enjoy a more per- 
fect liberty, and be farther from the noiſe and clutter and 
confuſion of the World. He thar is under I ock and Key 1s 
ſo much ſafer and betrer guarded : And a Man had berter 
live thus, than be'crampt and conſtiained by thoſe Ferrers 


* Ch: iſtianus,etiam extra carcerem, ſxculo renunciavir, in Car=- 
gere etiam carceri z nihil intereſt ubi firis in ſeculo, qui extra (7 » 
calum eſtis, Auferamus Carceris nomen, ſecefſum vocemus; e'fi 
corpus includirur, caro detinetur,omnia Spiricui patent; torum hoy 
minem animus circumfert, & quo vulrt rransfere. 
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- and hand-cuffs which rhe World is full of ; ſuch as the pla- 
ces of publick bufineſs and concourſe, the Palaces of Prin- 
ces, the converſation of great Men, the tumnlr and hurry of 
Trade, the vexation and expence of I aw-luirs, the envy 
and ill-narure, the pecviſhneſs and pafſtons of common Men, 


will be continually clapping upon us. * IF we do but refle& 
(fays rhe {ame Author again) that the World it ſelf is no bet- 
ter than a Priſon, we ſhall imagine our ſelves rather let out of 
a Gaol than put into one. The darkneſs by which the VVorld 
blinds Men's minds, is thicker and groſſer, the chains by which 
it clogs and binds their affetions heavier ; the filth and ſtanch 
of Men's lewdneſs and beaſtly converſation more offenſive, and 
the Criminals in it more numerous, for ſuch in truth are all 
Mankind. There have been ſcveral inſtances of perſons, 
who, by the benefit of- a Priton, have been preſerved from 
the malice of rheir enemies, and eſcaped great miſeries and 


dangers. Some have made ir a ſtudious retirement, compos - 


ſed Books there, or laid a foundation of grear verrue and 
much learning, ſo thar the uneaſinels of the fAeſh hath been 
a gain tro the ſpirir, and the confinement of the body was 
well laid our'in a purchaſe fo valuable as the enlargement of 
the mind. Some have been diſgorged as it were by a Pri- 
ſon, thrown up when it could keep them no longer, and the 
next ſtep they made hath been into ſome very eminent dig- 
nity, as high as this World could fer them ; rhis remark 
the Pſalmiſt hath lefr us of rhe wonderful diſpenfations of 
providence : He taketh the ſimple out of the "ry and lifteth 
the needy off from the dunghill, That he may ſet him with Prins 
ces, even with the Princes of his ou, And he indeed who 
was an I/raelite might well make this reflection, ſince even 
among, his own Anceſtors they had ſo eminenr an inſtance 
as Feoſeph, of the mighty alteration we are now ſpeaking of. 
Bur ochers have been advanced yer higher, exhaled as it 
were and drawn up into Heaven from thence. Bur thus ' 
much is certain, that there can be no ſuch thing as perpe- 
tual Impriſonmecnt 5; general Gaol-deliveries are Sram - > 


— 


* Si recogiremus i»ſum magis mundum carcerem effe, exiffe 
pos & carcere, quam in, carcerem introifle intelligemus. Majores 
renebras - haber mundus, que hominum przcordia exczcanr, 
graviores carenas induir, guz "ou animas conſtringunr, pejores 
Imnuwndirias expiranc libidines hominum, plures poſtremo reos 


eſtabliſhed x 


coBrinet, univerſum genus hominum, 
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eſtabliſhed, an Article of rhe Law of Narure ; for no Priſon 
ever yet rook in a Man, whom it did nor ſhortly after ler 


out again, 


C H A P. XXIV. 
Of Exile, or Baniſhment. 


| Ch is in realiry no more than changing our Dwelling, 
and this hath nothing of ſubſtantial Evil in it. If we 
are afiicted upon the account, our grievance is not owing to 
what we complain of, bur ro our own humour and imagina- 
tion, If we will go to the Reaſon of the rhing, all places 
are alike, and a Man's All .is every where equally : For two 
words indeed comprehend the whole of what a Wife Man 
values, and thoſe rwo are Nature and Virtue. 

The ſame Narure is common ro all Countries, rhe ſame 
Sky, the ſame Elements. The ſame Sun ſhines, rhe ſame 
Stars riſe and ſer, and their Motion, their Extenr, the Pro- 

ortion they appear in, the ſame. And ſure, if any part of 
i be ro be valued, thar above us is much more worthy 
of Conſideration and Etteem, than this Sediment and grofs, 
and drofly parr, which we tread under our feer. The far- 
theſt proſpect of the Earth which we can take, does nor 
amount ro more than Ten or Twelve Leagues : So thar a 
Soul, which ſerrles irs Aﬀections upon this part, ſhurs ir ſelf 
up in a very narrow compaſs. Bur the Face of this glorious 
Firmament, adorned and beaurified with ſuch infinite Con- 
ſtellarions, which like ſo many grafts of Jewcls gliſter over 
our heads, expands it ſelf ; and thar ir may be more effectu- 
ally and diſtinctly viewed, the Motion is perpetual and cir- 
cular, and every part turned towards us; ſo that every 
point is viſible to every place, within the ſingle Revolution 
of each Day and _—_ The Earth, which (raking rhe Seas, 
and ambient Armoſphere into the account, is compured rior 
to be above the hundred and fixtieth part as big as rhe Sun,) 
is to Us incomparably leſs ſtill; for ir is nor viſible to us in 
any. part, except rhart little ſpot, that fingle Point upon 
which we ftand. Bur, were tr otherwiſe, whar does rhis 
Change of qur ſtanding ſignite > We think ir a hard caſe, 
to be born in one place, and driven to anorher ; Have we 
any propriety.in the place of our Birth > Our Mothers mighr 
t 4 have 
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have been delivered in any other place, as well as thar where 
they were; and nothing is more entirely Caſual, than rhe 
Tm Spor where we firſt drew Breath, for there was in 


ature the ſame poflibiliry of our being born any where 2 | 


Beſides, every Climare produces and carries Men, ſuſtains 
them with its Fruits, and furniſhes them with all the Necef- 
ſaries of Life; ſo thar there is lirtle fear of Periſhing any 
where. Every Country ſertles us among our Relations roo 
for all Mankind are fo, nearly allied in Blood, and nearer 
yer in Charity and Aﬀection. Friends roo may be found 
any where, we need only be ar the: pains to make them, 
which will ſoon'be done, if we are careful ro win their 
Hearts by 'our Virtue and Wiſdom. Every quiarter of the 
Habirable World is a Wiſe-man's Country, or rather indeed 
ho parr of jr is his Country. Ir were an injury and diſpa- 
ragement to —_—_— him a Stranger any where ; and a weak- 
neſs and litrleneſs of Spirit in him to efteem himſelf ſo. A 
Man ought tro uſe his Privilege, | and affert his natural 
Right, which conſiſts in living every where, as if he were 
ar home, and dwelt in his own : In * looking upon all places, 
as if he had a propriety in them ; and upon his own Eſtate or 
native Scil, as if it were in common to all Mankind. 

Bur farther, whar alteration, what inconvenience can poſ- 
fibly come to us, by this changing our Reſidence 2 Do noe 
we ſtill carry the ſame Soul about with us 2 And will nog 
our Virtue keep us company where ever we go ? What can 
hinder a Man (ſaid Brutus) from carrying his Excellencies, 
all he is really and rruly worth, into Baniſhmenr, or Capri- 
vity > The Mind and irs commendable Qualiries are ſubject 
to no confinement, circumſcribed within no dererminare ſpace 


of ground ; bur can live, and a, and exert themſelves in 


all plices indifferently, A good Man is a Citizen of the 


and always fixt and ſerrled, however this Caſe or Port- 
manreau thar incloſes and conveys him, may be hurried and 
jumbled from one place ro another. f The holy and immortal 
Scu! is an Ubiquetary, of near reſemblance and affinity to God 


himſelf, and like him diffuſcd equally, and ever-preſent to all | 


——— 
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* Omnes terras tanquam ſuas viderc, & ſuas ranquam omnium. 
+ Animwus ſacer & 2xernus ubique eſt, diis cognatus, omni mun- 
do & zvo par. . ” —_ 5 IE , o 
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; wliole World, frank and free, content and cheerful where- * 
_ ver his | or caſts him ; always at home in his own Quarters ; 
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the ſtages of time, and all the diſtances of place. And where- 
ſoever a Man feels himfelf well, and eafie, and ih full en- 
joyment, that js his home, call the Country by whar name 

ou will. And ir is evident, thar Eaſe and comfortable En- 
Joyment is nor entailed upon particular Cities or Climares 
this is whart' no place can give, he can only depend upon 
his own mind for ir, and thar can give it him in any place 
equally. | 

hw many very ſignificant Men have found cauſe to chooſe 
and impoſe a voluntary Baniſhmenr upon themſelves > How 
many others, when ſent and driven away, and afterwards 
invited back again, have refuſed ro rerurn into their own 
Native Country ; and been ſo far from thinking their Exite 
an inſupporrable Miſery and Puniſhment, rhar they have ra- 
ken great delighr and farisfaction in ir ; and reckuned no part 
of their rime ſo well ſpent, or ſo worthy the name of living, 
as that in which they were debarred their own Country. 


\ This was the caſe of ſome generous Romans, Rutilius, and 


Marcellus in particular; And again, how many do we read 
of, whom good Fortune hath raken by the hand as ir were, 
and led them abroad, pur them in the way of Honour 
and Preferment in foreign Lands, ſuch as rhey could have 
no probable proſpect of ever arraining art home ? 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of Poverty, and Want, and Loſſes. 


TT His is a very vulgar, and (like the reſt of theirs,) a very 


filly and poor ſpiriced Complaint ; for it ſuppoſes the 
whole, or ar leaſt the moſt conſiderable part of a Man's Hap- 
_ ro _— upon the advantages of Fortune, and 
ks upon a low and mean Condition, as a real and fore 
Evil. Bur now, to ſhew what that is in truth, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that there are rwo ſorts of Poverty : One is, Thar 
Exrremity of ir, which we properly call Penury, or wanr of 
Bread ; when thoſe ſupplies are lacking, which are neceſſary 
to the ſupport of humane Nature. And this is a Calatnity, 
which happens bur very ſeldom : For Providence hath been 
ſo bountiful, and Nature fo prudent, that there are bur a 
few of theſe abſolutely neceffary things. The very Frame of 
our Bodies is a good defence in this cafe, and fo far from = 
; | TE poling 
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poſing us to a- needy Condition, that a little will ſerve the 


turn, and that little is ro be had almoſt every where : Nay, 
it is to be had in ſuch quantities, as will noc only reach to 
the keeping Life and Soul together, bur are a ſufficient Com- 
petency for moderate and frugal Perſons. If we do not 
affect to lay ir on thick, and ſquander away our Proviſions ; 
if we would rake our meaſures from Reaſon and Nature, 
and be farisfied with whar theſe defire, and preſcribe to us ; 
we ſhall ſeldom or never want enough for our purpoſe. Bur 
if we will create to our ſelves fantaſtical and imaginary 
wants, nothing can ever farisjie us. * He that lives by Na- 
ture, ſays Seneca, can never be Poor ; and he that lives by 
Fancy, can never be Rich ; for the former will gladly take up 
with a little, but the latter graſps at all, and there is no end 
ef it. A Man that is maſter X any ſors of Trade, or bred 
up to any Profeſſion ; nay, he that hath neither of rheſe ad- 
vantages, if he have bur the uſe of his Hands, is ſafe from 
theſe Extremities, and will find no juſt reaſon ro fear, ar ro 
complain of this firſt ſort of Poverry. © 

e other ſort conſifts in the wanr of thoſe things, which 
exceed a ſufficient proviſion for the uſes of Nature, and mi- 
niſter ro Pomp and bh 
we commonly call a Decency, and this is in truth rhe thin 
moft Men are ſo mightily concerned for ; loſs of rich an 
ſumpruous Furniture, the nor having a Down Bed, and a 


Table well ſpread, or a ftately Houſe ; ſhur out from the - 


Comforts and the Ornaments of Life. Bur this, when all is 


done, is not Want, bur Niceneſs ; and that is the very Diſ- - 


eaſe we labour under. Now all complainrs of rhis Narure 


are highly unjuſt, for whar they dread as Poverty, is rather F 


leaſure, Delicacy and Superfluiry ; what F' 


PI « _ 
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to be preferred and wiſhed for : We ſee the Wiſeſt Man that,” 
ever lived, was for neither Poverty nor Riches, bur only ſuch 
Food as was a convenient Subſfiltence for him. Ir is more * 


agreeable ro nature, more truly rich, more quiet and ſafe, 
than all that abundance Mankind are fo fond of. Firſt, it is 
more congruous and agreeable tro our Condition, becabuſe 
Man came Naked into the World, and he muſt go ſo out; 
and how can he call any thing his own, which he neither 
broughr along with him, nor can carry away with him 2 The 


Poſſeffions we pretend to here, are like the Furnicure in an _ 


— 
oY _— — 


* $1 ad naturam vives, nunquam eris pauper ; fad opinionem, 
runqguam dives, Exiguum natura deſiderat 3 opinio immenſu * 
o | an; 
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| Inn; ours to ule while we ſtay, bur not to remove when we 


leave the Houſe : And therefore all we' ought to look ar is 
our preſent Accommodation. Secondly, it is more rrue Riches, 
for a larger Mannor none can be poſſeft of. He thar hath 
enough, hath all rhe World. Godlineſs with Contentment is 
great Gain, ſays rhe Apoſtle, it is ſafer and more quier: For 
here is no Fear ro perplex, no hope of Boory to tempr,> na 
danger of Enemies to fence againſt ; Poverty 1s ſecure in the 
midſt of Bandit, A little Man, when covered all over 
with his Buckler, is leſs liable ro danger, than a bigger and 
ſtronger, who is in many parts expoſed, and cannot bring 
his whole Body within the compaſs of his Shield ; ſuch a 
condirion, as it does not burden and farigue a Man wirh 
great Troubles, ſo neither does it make him capable of grear 
And therefore theſe ſort of People are always more 


take care of, nor can they ſuffer ſo much by any ſtorm thar 
ſhall happen ro blow. Such a Poverty as this is ſnugg and 
cloſe, gay, and jolly, and ſecure; all foul Weather flies 
over its head ; it makes us truly our own Mzn, maſters of 
our Lives, withour the hurry and noiſe, the ſquabbles and 


« contentions, which are rhe neceſſary incumbrances of plen- 


tifal Fortunes, and devour the greateſt part of rheir Eaſe 
and Time, who ſtand poſſeſt of them. And what precious 
things are theſe to be called, the Goods of this World, thar 
are big with ſo many Miſchiefs, ſuch ſubſtanrial and vexa- 
tious Evils, that expoſe us to Injuries, enflave us to Jea- 
loufies and Sufpicions; to anxious Fears, and inordinare 
Deſires; and have fo many thouſand artifices to trouble and 


$ diſquiet us > He thar is diſcontented with rhe loſs of rheſe 


things, _ is miſerable indeed ; becauſe he is deprived of his 
Poſſeflions, and underſtanding both ; and ſo does more than 
double his loſs. The Life of Men in moderate Circum- 
ſtances is a condition much like thar of Coatters ; bur thac 
of the rich is like Sailors our ar Sea. Theſe are roſt and 
driven, and cannor make Land though they would never fo 
fain ; rhey muſt wait a favourable Gale, and the Current of 
the Tide to carry them in : The former are always near 
mm and have it in their power to Debark whenever they 
pleaſe. | 

' To all theſe Conſiderations we ſhall do well ro add one 
more ; Thar of Great, and Generous, and juftly Celebra- 
ted Perſons, who have deſpiſed ſuch Loſes, ng have .wel- 


r Tim, & 


comed, and improved them to their advantage, and thanked ' 


Almighty 
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Almighty God for them, as ſo many ſignal Bleflings. Such 
as Zens after his Wrack, the Fabricij, Serrani, and the Curij 
* among the Romans. And this is an extraordinary Attainment 
in Virtue, when a Man can find his account, and diſcern, 
and farisfie himſelf with rhe wiſdom and kindneſs of Provi- 
dence, in inſtances which rhe generaliry of the World look 
"upon with the greateſt Horrour and Averſion, The Gods 
were heretofore painted Naked, to intimate, rhat they are 
above both the Neceſſities ahd Gayetries of this World ; and 
how Godlike a Quality the Philoſophers heretofore eſteemed 
the deſpiſing of them, we may learn by that voluntary Po- 
verty, Which ſo many of them embraced 5 ar leaſt, if it 
was the work of Fate, and not their own Choice, by that 
eahe Content and Acquieſcence of Spirit, with which they 
enterrained it. To ſumm up all then in one word, ro Perſons 
of Prudence and unprejudiced Aﬀections, Men of elevated: 
Souls, refined and purged from the droſs of Senſualiry and 
Avarice, this condition of Life will appear preferrable ; bur 
ro all People, who think ar all, ir is very tolerable. 


CH AP. XXVI 


Of Infamy, or Diſgrace. 


His Afiction is of ſeveral ſorts, according to the differ 
rent Senſes, of which rhe Title here is capable. 

If by Diſgrace, be meant, the loſs of Honour, or Dig- 
nity, or offices of Imporrance and Truſt, the Man is rather 
a Gainer than otherwiſe, and hath made a very adyantageous. 
Exchange. For whar are ſuch promotions bur ſplendid flave-' 
ries, by. which a Man hires himſelf our ro the Publick and | 
lays our his Property, and the enjoyment of his Perſon in 
the Service of other People > Theſe Honours ſhine tmdeed. 
and glifter, bur with thar dazling light they kindle Envy and ' 
Jealoufie, burn up the Owner, and ar laſt go out in Exile 
and Poverty. Ler a Man bur refreſh his memory with the 
Hiftories of all Antiquity, and the moſt memorable paſſages ' 
of Great Men ; ſee how thick a cloud they ſer in, and whe ) 
ther, almoſt ro a Man, thoſe rhat were moſt renowned for”! 
Gallantry Virtue, did not finiſh their courſe, in Baniſh- 
ment, or a Priſon ; by Poyſon, or ſome other violent Dearh. 
Sec the declining Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Phecion and Sicrates 
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among the Greeks ; Camillus and Scipio, and Cicero, and Pa- 
pinian among the Romans 3 Feremiah and other Prophets a- 
mong the Fews. Inſomuch that a Man may ſay, Calamity 
and Diſgrace is the very Livery and Mark of diſtinction of 
the beſt and braveſt Men ; the uſual Reward which the 
People beſtow upon rhoſe thar have done them the beſt 


Service. 
If this word be interpreted of common Fame and Opi- 


"nion, every Wiſe Man ſhould have Spirit enough to deſpiſe 


Thar, and never trouble himſelf ar all abour ir. He does 
bur diſparage and degrade himſelf, and betray his wanr of 
improvement in the ftudy of Wiſdom, who is got no higher 
in this noble Science, thanro be concerned art thoſe falſe, raſh 
Judgments, and ſcandalous Reports, which are made and 
{catrered ar random; and which neither make a Man the 
betrer for their Commendarions, nor one whur the worſe for 
their Cenſure and Reproaches. 


_— 


C H A P. XXVIL 
Lofs of Friends. 


BY Friends, I underſtand Children, Relations, and all 
whom Nature or Acquaintance have rendred near and 
dear to us. 

And here, firſt of all, we ſhall do well to examine pretty 
ftrictly into the rrue foundation of this Concern ; whether 
the Complaints we utter, the Tears we ſhed, and all the for- 
row and render Reſentments we pretend, be grounded upon 
their Intereſt, or our own. I make no queſtion, bur every 
Man will anſwer, rhar he grieves for their ſakes ; bur then 
moſt People muſt give us leave tro doubr rhe Truth of this ; 
and nor take it ill, if we be Infidels in the caſe, rill ſatisfied 
by ſome more ſubſtantial Argumenr, than rhe meer authority 
of having their bare word for it. Ir is bur an officious Diſ- 
ſimulation of renderneſs and natural Aﬀection, ro put on an 
incon{ulable Melancholy, and be eternally lamenting the 
Misfortunes of our Friends, or the Dangers and Calamiries 
of the Publick ; for would we bur draw aſide the Curtain, 
and probe ovr Souls ro the quick, Self would be found ar 
the bottom, and the true canſe of our Griefs will a ro 
be that private Intereſt of our own, which is involved, and 

interwoveg 
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interwoven with theirs, this is the very thing thar affects us 
fo ſenfibly. And whar is this bur a ſpice of Envy, rather 
than true and generous Aﬀection 2 For that very th, or 
abſence of our Friends, which we bewail under the ſpecious 
Tirle of their Loſs and Misfortune, is in reality their mighry 
Gain, and greateſt Advantage. * The true uſe and conſe- 
quence of Death is rhe purring a final and abſolute Period 
ro Men's Miſeries, the placing them in a condition incapable 
of ſuffering. Had God in his Wiſdom intended us a happier 
and more cafie Being upon Earth, no doubr he would have 
contrived, that it ſhould have laſted longer. Bur, as Matters 
now ſtand, and conſidering . the Evils our Lives are beſer 
with, 1t 1s a mercy he hath made rhem ſo ſhorr. 


If then we would ſpeak our, and confeſs the truth impar- !: 
tially, rhis Affliction looks-at home; and we lament the loſs, 


becauſe our own Aﬀairs ſuffer in ir. Now this ar the firſt 
bluſh is evidently diſhonourable and ſelfiſh; and we ſhall 
have much ado ro juſtifie our being ſorry, thar thoſe we pro- 
Fels fo dearly ro love are in eaſe and happineſs. If we loved 
them, as our Saviour ſays, in the like caſe, we ſhould much 
rather rejoyce; and if they loved us, it is bur a decent gra- 
rirude to be content with ſome inconveniences, when the ſuf- 
fering of theſe is ſoftned by the conſideration of their un- 
ſpeakable Advantage, For f to be troubled at our own Loſs 
muy argue that we love our ſelves, but it can never prove, that 
we love our Friends. 

Bur, after all, there is an excellent and never failing Re- 
medy in ftore for our Afiiction, which all rhe malice and 
power of Fate can never wreſft out of our hands. And rhar 
15, a Refletion, thar theſe Lofles are nor irreparable : For 
ſo long as we ſurvive our Friends, ſo long we have oppor- 


runiries of making new ones. Friendſhip is one of the great- ' I 


eſt Bleffings humane Life can boaſt of ; and there 1s this 


mighry advantage in it, which other happinefles cannor pre- 


rend to, thar it is one of the eaſieſt ro be attained. God 
makes Men, bur Men-make Friends : And they that do not 
want Virtue, need never want Friends ; for this is rhe inftru- 
ment of acquiring them; and that which will always be 
ſetviceable in ſupplying the number of thoſe thar are raken 
from us, If then Fortune hath robbed us of this Treaſure, 
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* Meerete hoc eventum, invidi magis quam amici eſt. 
T Suis'incommodis apgi, non amicum, ſed ſejpſum amantis j 
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let us rake care to reimburſe our ſelves ; and by this means 
we ſhall be ſo far from living deſtirure, rhar. the parting with 
thoſe we had, will only give us an opportunity of enlarging 
our Aﬀections wider, and adding to No number. 


_ _—— 


Of Death. 


FHis Subject hath been already treated of fo largely and 
fully in the Eleventh Chapter of the Second Book, that 
I have nothing new to offer upon it here. And therefore to 
avoid being tedious ro my Reader, by cloying him with Re- 
wg I ſhall only beg his leave to refer him back to thar 

a | 


age. 


The ſecond Diviſion of Evils, confiſting of ſuch as 


are Internal, to wit, the Diſquieting Paſſions of 
our own Minds. 


FAS MACH 


Fm theſe ſeveral Evils already inſiſted on, ſeveral tormen- 
ting Paſſions are begot and bred in our Minds. For when 
any of thoſe Afﬀiitions are conſidered abſolutely, and in theme 


i - eves ; there ſprings up Fear in us, if we apprehend them as 
I future and approaching ; or Grief, if we refle& upon them as 


preſent, and at that inſtant attually oppreſſing us. And af 


theſe Calamities do not immediately affe# us, but others ſuffer 


in them, then the Paſſion we are moved to, is Pity and Com- 


. paſſion: When to the Conſideration of their own Nature, we 
Join that additional one of their Cauſes or Occaſims, and refle& 
' upon them as done or pricured by ſome other Perſon, than the 
| Paſſions provoked by them are. Anger, Hatred, Indignation, 


Spight, Envy, Fealouſi:z, Revenge ; and all thoſe other Reſent- 
ments, which diſpoſe us to bear a grudge, and look with an 
evil Eye upon the Perſms tat create us uneafineſs and trouble. 
Now this Virtue of Fortitule conſiſts in the entertaining theſe 
misfortunes regularly, and azreeably to right Reaſon and Equity; 
in behaving. our ſelves gatlantly under them, and ſo preſerving 


$ our 
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our Souls free and undiſturbed by any of the Paſſions apt to be 
excited, and ſo grow outrageous upon theſe occaſions. Bnt in 
regard they owe their very Being to theſe Affiitions, if a Man 
can manage the Rules and Remedies here already preſcribed, ſo 
as to gain an abſolute Conqueſt over the Evils themſelves : 
Theſe Paſſions will be cruſhed in the Egg, and all farther dire- 
Rions concerning them are wholly ſuperſeded. And this indeed 
zs the beſt and moſt effetnal way, to ſtifle and cut off the firſt 
Tendencies towards them. Efficacy and Succeſs muſt unavoida- 
bly wait upon this method, as that Fire is ſure to be quenched, 
From which all combuſtible Matter that might feed it, u withs 
drawn in time. But though this taking off the Fuel be the 
beſt, yet is it not the only way of keeping down this flame ; and 
therefore 1 will provide for the other Courſe, by adding ſome | 
Diretions againſt each of theſe Paſſions in particular ; which de- * 
ſign will rake up the leſs of our Time and Pains, in regard each 
of them hath formerly been drawn at length, and that in Colours 
fo natural, ſo black and bideous, that it may reaſonably be expott- | 
ed, thoſe Repreſentations ſhould work us up to a due horrour and 
deteſtation of them, 


is. 


CH AP. XXVIIL 
Remedies againſt Fear. | 


LET us not be too haſty, and anticipate our Misfortunes; 
bur be content ro ſtay rill they overtake us. Why ſhould | 
we run forward to meet thoſe Miſeries, which ar the ſame } 
time we would fain run away from ? Poſſibly they may not Þ}- 
carry ſo far, bur be ſpent, or fall ro the ground before they *} 
reach us. Our Fears are every jor as fallible as our hopes: 
Perhaps the rime which we expect with terrour, to bring out 
 Afiction, may come big with Joy, or ar leaſt bring a Com- 
fort equivalent ro the Sorrow. ow many millions of ſur- 
prifing Accidents may interpoſe, and ward off thar Thurft, 
which we apprehend muſt give us our mortal Wound ? *. 
Lightning, they tell you, will be diverted from its courſe by | 
the motion of a Har, and the fortunes of great States, and '{ 
whole Nations are blaſted, and blown down in an inſtant '} 
by accidents, as flight as the Breath of ones Mouth. Give  Þ 
the Wheel but one whirl, and rhar which was at the rop 1s } 
tumbled down to the bottom 5 and ir very frequently hap- ] 
pens, 
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| =_ that the Perſons who were our Terrour, become our 
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iry or our Scorn ; and the Thing, from whence we looked 
for nothing bur Ruin, is the beſt inſtrument and inſurance of 
our Safety. Nothing is ſo liable ro Miſtakes as humane 
Proſpects : Whar the Prudence of Man hopes for, diſappoints 
him ; what this fears, vaniſhes, and flips from under him, 
and whar ir never dreamt of happens ro him. Almighty 
God keeps his Counſels to himſelf ; he alone knows whar he 
hath ro do: Bur his Meaſures and Methods are dark and di- 
ſtant from humane Sighr; and this is the occaſion of the 
many amazing Changes we ſee in the World ; that what we 
Project and Form to our ſelves in one way, God decrees and 
brings abour in another. Ler us not make our ſelves un- 


| happy before our time; and it is very likely we may never 
be 


o atall: The furure, which cheats ſo great a parr of 


$ Mankind, may probably cheat us among the reſt, to our ad- 
., vantage. Ir is a famous Maxim in the practice of Phyſick, 


thar the acureſt Diſtempers have no Prognoſticks to be de- 
pended upon : And thus far ir holds in our Fortune roo, thar 
the more furious and threatning her Symproms are, the leſs we 
can form any certain Judgments from them. While there is 
life, there are hopes, is as good a Rule, as juit a Comforr, 
with regard to our Afﬀairs in Diſorder, as it is with reſpect 
to our Bodies in Sickneſs. | 

| This Fear i» not always the effect of Temper and Com- 
plexion, bur very ofren of Delicacy, and a too render hgu- 
cation. For we apprehend many things ro be more grievous 


/ than really they are, meerly for want of being hardened in 


our Youth, and accuſtomed betimes to difficulr and laborious 
Undertakings. And upon this account, we ſhould find great 


Þ benefit in ufing our ſelves a grear while before hand, to thar 
-$ which is apr to ſtrike a Terrour into us ; repreſenting tro our 


Imaginarions the dreadfulleft, Dangers, that we can poſſibly 


- fall into, and growing familiar with them by degrees ; 
' making ſome hazardous arremps by way of Gallantry and 


Tryal, that ſo we may bring our Courage to the touch, be 


- before-hand with miſchance, and wreſt the weapons of For- 


tune out of her hands. For we ſhall find ir much eaſier to 


_ 'refiſt her, when we are the Aggreſſors, than when ſhe purs 
- Upon the Defenſive. Ar ſuch times, we have the Law in 
-F .our own hands; can take leiſure ro arm as we pleaſe, can 


make the moſt of every Advantage, and ſecure our Retrear ; 


"| :whereas, when ſhe comes on,. and Artacks us, the ſurpriſes, 
and fingles us our at pleaſure. o_— ſhall do very well there- 
"IS u 
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Peripatetichs, and Platoniſts have delivered: themſelves up6h- 


taking, . 
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fore to exerciſe our skill upon her, and, by beginning the 
Corabar unprovoked, practice, and grow perfect. in the Art 
of defending our Poſt: To found ſometimes a falſe Alarm, 
to ſee how we ſhould receive ir, if it had been in earneſt 
and a.real Engagement. To ſer before our Eyes inſtances 
of aftoniſhing Dangers, which rhe greateſt and worthieſt 
Men have been driven to; and recolle&t, thar ſome have 
eſcaped rhe diſmalleſt rhat we can imagine, thereby to pre- 
vent Confuſion and Deſpair ; and rhar others have periſhed 
under the flighreſt and moſt inconſiderable, thereby ro as 
waken us our of our fooliſh ſecyriry, and convince us, that ' 
we are no where ſo ſafe, thar- Conſideration and Prudence 


ſhould be laid aſide as unneceſſary. 


C H A P. XXIX 
Againſt Grief. 


NRief hath been formerly delineated, under the Charas 
ers of the moſt rormenring, moſt prejudicial, and | 


moſt unjuſt pafion of all others. The greater reaſon to be }' 


ſure. we have to acquaint our ſelves wirh proper Remedies} 
againſt ir. And theſe are of rwo kinds, Direct or Oblique. 

$ call choſe Direc , which we derive from Philoſophy 
and the force of Reaſon ; fuch as are employed in facing the 
Calamity, and learning to diſdain and contemn it; pers F 
{wading our ſelves, that theſe External miſadventures are nd. 
real Evils, or if there be any thing in them, which may. Þ 


en 


Juſtific ſo harſh a name ; yer thar they are ſo ſmall and flight} 


as. not ro be worth rhe diſordering our Minds about th 


thar any notable change in our Temper and Mind is more | 


than the greateſt and moft grievous of them all ought to-obs. Þ 


rain from us ; and tliar to ipend our Breath in Complaint, I - 


and our Days in Melancholy upon their account, is- hi 
vnjuſt and miſ-becoming. (For ar this rare the Szoichs, * 


theſe occalions.) This method of keeping our ſelves above. 
Griefy and every painful Paffion, is indeed very beaiitifttt | 
and excellent ; what challenges, not only aur Commendatioh-' 
bur our Wonder, becauſe ir is exceeding Rare, and none bite |. 


Souls of the firſt rare ſeam to be qualified for the unde »| | 
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There is another'of a meaner and more practicable Diſpen- 
ſation, rhe effec of Philoſophy too, bur'nor in its Acme and 
urmolt Perfection ; for this is a more popular Method, and 
condeſcends to rhe Infirmities of Mankind ; nor ſo nobly de- 


ſcended, bur of more general nſe: And: this is whar I call 


Oblique, becauſe ir conſiſts in quieting the uneafie thought, 
by drawing off the Mind from irs preſent Anguiſh to ſome 
more pleafant and. agreeable, or ar leaft ro ſome freſh Ob- 


- ject. This is properly ſhifting the Scene, declining, or, ac- 


cording to the modern way of expreflion, ſhamming the 
Misfortune. A remedy. exceeding common, and ſuch as 
Mankind are fain to take refuge in upon ſeveral other occa- 
fions, as well as this. For, if we obſerve the thing nicely; 
ir will appear, that many Cures are wrou ghr both upon bur 
Bodies and Minds this way. 'Thus when we are atlaulred 
by Temprations, Divines adviſe, rhat we would nor truſt 
our ſelves alone, bur flee into Company. Thus when there 
is any. ſtrong Defluxion af Humours upon the Virals, which 
cannot be carried clear off, Phyſicians divert the Morbifick 
Matter, and throw ir into ſome of thoſe parts, where the 
Lance; or the Searing-Iron may be able ro deal with ir. 
Thus Men that-travel over dangerous and frightful Precis 


; x __ fhur rheir Eyes cloſe, or look anether way, Thus the 


en of Courage in Fight, do nbr reflect upon their Danger; 
or think they are grappling with Death ; bur find themſelves 
tranſported and bufied with the Hear of Action. And of the 
tnany renowned Heroes, who have ſuffered calmly and paris 
ently, nay, even of thoſe who have died by their own choice; 


- or their own hands, (which ſome Greeks and Romans hereto= 


fore were vain enough ro do meerly for the Honour and Re- 


*F poration of defpifing'ir; and others have been ſo brave and: 
JF conſtant ro undergo, in the confidence and afſured hope of 
' a berter Life, as the: Chriſtian Marryrs; the Scholars of 
J Heyeſias, atid others after the reading of Plato's Antiochus ; 
, br for the gerring quit of rhe Miſeries of rhe prefenr Life ; 
$ or whatevet other Morives they had ;) ſtill rhis was bur a 
4 Straragem of Diverſion ; for theſe Motives rook their thoughts 
off from rhe main point in Difficulry. - For that which they - 


aſpired after; or that which they fled from; made the more 


$ vigorous imprefſion ; and either quite ſwallowed up; or 


mighrily  affwaged the Terrour of what rhey were abour to 
ſuffer. Bur few oft none of theſe had that firmneſs of Soul 


| to conifider the. Calamities themſelves ; ro converſe with, and 


evine cloſe np to them z_ ro ſee the in their. frighrfullefſt 
4 VUu2 fotms; 
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forms, and yet not ſtart ar chem. This was a glory reſerved 
, for Socrates, and Flavins condemned by Nero to die by the 


hand of Niger, and ſome very few beſides. We may there-_ 


fore content our ſelves very well with diverting our Minds 
by ſome other Conſiderations, when any croſs Accidents, or 
other external Calamities affaulr us. The_ common People 
ſeem to be ſenſible of ſome more than ordinary Efficacy in 
this Preſcription, when, upon all Melancholy occaſions, they 
adviſe their Friends not to think of that which gives them 
the Diſorder. And thoſe, who undertake to adviſe or com-' 


fort Perſons in AﬀMiction, will do well ro conſider what , 


Counſel they are capable of following ; to infuſe ſome other 
thoughts into them, by gentle and inſenfible degrees, fo 
looſening and undermining the Object of their trouble, and 
trying to plant another in irs room, For this taking the 


ground of their Melancholy from under them, before they 


are well aware of it, will prove a more real Conſolation !' 


(in rhe firſt and furious Paroxyſms eſpecially) than the moſt 
Philoſophical, or which is-yet better, the moſt Chriſtian, 
Harangue in the World. For though every Man may know, 
and -urge pathetically enough, ſuch Arguments as Reaſon 
rells us, ir is fir Mclancholy Perſons ſhould ſubmit to ; yer 


theſe may all be loſt, if the Application be our of time 2 + 
And therefore ir is very neceſſary, that Men ſhould proceed | 


with Judgment, and Tenderneſs ; rhar they ſhould obſerve, 


I "X 4 


CER 


both in whar manner the Paſſions are to be treated, and when. 


rliey arc fit to be treared with, when they will bear coming. | 
up to the point ; and when they muſt be pacified by ſome” 


powerful Diverſion. 


CHAS. XA 
Remedies againſt Compaſſion. 


M* Reader may poſſibly be ſtartled ar this Title, ſuſpeds *: 
+*2 ing, thar it ſavours roo much of Inhumaniry ; bur ro j - 


abare his Surpriic, I muſt remind him, thar there are rwo | 
ſorrs of Piry. The one firm, and brave, virtuous and com- 


mendable, ſuch as we are told Almighty God and the blefſed + if 


Spirits partake of ; and this conſiſts in applying our inclina-.: 


tion, and actual Endeavours to relieve the Aficted, yer ſo 


as nor to take the Atfiction vpon our felves, nor do any. 


thing 
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thing in diminntion of the juſtice of rhe Cauſe, or the dig- 


niry of our Character. 


from weakneſs and effeminacy of Soul, concerning which I 
have ſpoken ſufficiently hererofore, in that part which de- 
ſcribed the ſeveral Paffions. Now for the conquering and 
compoſing this ſecond fort; Wiſdom directs us to ſuccour 
the Aficted, and to caſe his Burden, bur not to pur under 
our own Shoulder fo far, as to bear the Load with him. 
In this Senſe it is, that God is ſaid to be Pitiful ; and his 
Bowels and Yearnings muſt .not be interpreted of the ſame 
uneaſinefſes we feel upon theſe occaſions, but of the ſame 
readineſs ro do good, and to extend his help, which we find 
in our ſelves upon feeling thoſe uneaſineſſes. As the Phyfi- 
cian does all he can for his Patient, and rhe Counſellor for 
his Client ; bur then it ends in diligence and induſtry, and 
-making the moſt ' of their Caſe ; bur never goes ſo far, as 
laying their miſcarriage to heart, The Wiſe Man is defirous 
ro aſſwage the Pain, bur_not content to ſmarr with ir ; nor 
to darken and diforder his Mind with the Vapours of thar 
Melancholy, which he labours to quiet and compoſe. God 
Commands us to have a regard to the Poor, and to qualifie 
their Aflictions as well as we can; to plead their Cauſe for 
-them, and ro defend their Right ; bur yer ar the ſame time 
he charges us to watch over our Paſſions, and take care 
thar we be not balanced even by good Nature and Pity 


. .it ſelf, againſt Equiry and Juſtice, and rhe Reſults of true 


Reaſon. 


CHA P. XXXL 
Remedies againſt Anger. . 


F "PHele Remedies are many and various, ſach as the Mind 


oughr to lay ing and be ſtrongly axmed::and guarded 

with long before; Like People thar expect a Siege ; for ir 
will be roo late ro begin to fortifie, when rhe:Enemy hath 
opened his Trenches, and plays his Batteries-upon us. They 
may be reduced to three Heads ; The firſt are ſuch as ſecure 
all the Paſſes, and cur off the approaches and firſt beginnings 
of this Paſſion, - For ir is infinitely eafier to-repe],. and guard 

. the Avennes againſt ir, rhan ay ro ſubdue, and bring it to 
u 3 


Rule, 


The orher is a womaniſh and ſenſe- 
|. leſs Piry ; full of Tenderneſs and Concern ; which proceeds 
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Rule; or to bear it out again, when ance it hath gor within 
ns. We ſhall do well therefore to conſult our ſafery berjmes, 


by delivering our ſelves from all thoſe cauſes and-occafions ' 
© 


Anger, which were heretofore obſerved and explained, 
when we were deſcribing rhe nature and rife of this Paſſion. 
Such in particular as theſe that follow, 1. Weakneſs of Judg- 
ment; 2» Indulgence and Effeminacy ; a Sickneſs of the 
Soul, which muſt be cured by hardening it againſt any Ac- 
cident, which can poflibly happen. 3. Niceneſs, - and thus 
mourſome Fancies, fondneſs for little Trifles, which muſt 

corrected by bringing our Apperires, to plain and eafic 
and ſimple things; for this indifferency and ſimplicity of 
Manners is the Mother of inward Peace and Conrent. Ang 
therefore * let us be prepared and capable of every thing, ſatif- 
fied with what comes next, and eftceming thoſe conveniences 
beſt and moſt acceptable, which are neareſt at hand, and will 
coſt us leaſt trouble. This is. the general Rule given by Phi: 
Joſophers ; and would be of grear uſe, for the crofling thele 
particular humours, gives birth to furious Paſſions and infi- 
nite Inconveniences. Cotys, upon receiving a very Noble 
Preſent of Beautiful, bur brictle Ware, broke all rhe Veſſels 
Immediately, ro prevent his being angry, whenever rhey 


ſhould happen ro be broken by any other hand. This 


whar I cannor much extrol, by reaſon ir. plainly ſhewed a dif- 
rruft of his own Verrue and Reſalution, and condemned him 


pf Cowardice and Fear. He had therefore done a great F 


deal better, | in ſparing that extravagant way of Prevention, 
and ſerrling in his Mind a firm Reſolve not to be moved at 
fach an Accident, whenſpever ir ſhould happen. 4. Curio- 
firy, which makes us eager and inquifirive 1nto things which 


we had much berter live in cortented Ignorance of. Thus - 
Ceſar, when upon his Victory, he rook the Letters, and 


Memorials, and ſeyeral other Papers of Conſequence, writ-, 
ten by his Enemies, burnt them withour ever examining what 
they contained, 5. Credulity, and eafinels to receive eyery 


new Impreſſion; 6. And aboye all the:reſt, a cavilling arid ' 


Ppptions Humour, ;ealouſie of other People's Behaviour, and 


Fancying they defgn Injuries and Afﬀronts to us. This ne 
'deed is yery much |! | 
For how much ſoeyer it may ſeem to favour of Pride, and' 


neath a Man of Spirit and Generofity, 
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| ſo indeed ir does, yet this is a falſe Prids ; and rhe Opinion 
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of ones ſelf ar the ſame rime, that ir is more than ir ougkr 
to be, is yer degenerate, and of a Baſtard breed, mingled 
with meanneſs, and a little Soul ; and therefore, wanting 
Solidiry, for this ſelf-conceir, and being conſcious of ſome 
notable Defect, it expoſes the Perſon yer more by this pee- 
viſh and ſuſpicious remper: For he thar looks upon himſelf 
under the Gni— of another, is in ſome ſenle leſs that 
he; ar leaſt he debaſes himſelf, and becomes fo eirfter in 
Reality, or in Opinion, by theſe diſtruſts, and nicenefſes in 
point. of Reſpect. * If therefore we , would expreſs a juſt 
and generous Senſe of our own Worth, we ſhould put any 
other interpreration rather than rhis, upon the doubrtul paſ- 


ſages of Converſation. Imagine them ro proceed from Folly, 


or Indiſcretion, an unthinking Gayety, tome defect in the 
Perſon, or whar he did not obſerve, or could not help'; if ir 
come from our Friends, ler us call- it roo great freedom, and 
the priviledge they rake upon intimacy with us. If from 
ws under our own Government, we ſhould nor ſuppoſe rhey 


' knew they did amiſs; or ever were fo {tupid and fool-hardy, 


ro provoke a Perſan, wno they know hath power ro chaſtife 


' and make them ſmarr ſeverely for their Infolence. IF ir pro- 


ceed from mean and inſignificant Fellovis, we can neither re- 


.ceive any Dignity, nor ſuffer any Indigniry from ſuch hands. 
Our Honour is nor ar their diſpoſal, and therefore we ſhould 


not deſcend ſo low, as to be angry, whenever they pleaſe to 
provoke us. Agathocles and Antigonus made a jeſt of thoſe 


_ thar affronted them, and ſcorned- ro puniſh them, when they 


had them ar their mercy. Cefar had a-peculiar Excellence 
this way : Moſes, and David, and rhe other celebrated. Par- 
terns of Virtue in Holy Writ have done ſo ro. . 4. 4 great 
Poſt ſhould have a great Soul to fill it, The nobleft Conqueſt 
is to ſubdue our ſelves, and to leave-it in the power of no 
other Perſon ro diſorder us. Flying ihto Paſſion is a ſhrewd 
ſymprom of Guilr ; and a Conſciouſneſs, that we deſerve all 
the indignities put upon us. _ He cannot be. arruly great Man, 
who bends under another Man's il] rrearment; -a Conqueſt 
there muſt be on ſome. ſide; for if we do nor fubdne our 
Anger, it will ſubdue us; and therefore rhe only way ro 


- | preſerye our Liberty, and our Honour, .. is to get above this 


* Nemo non eo, 2 quo ſe contemptum judicat; minor eft, 
7 Magnam forrunam magnus animus decery ; 
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rebellious Paſſion and + look down upon the Tempeſts ga- 
thering below wirh ſcorn and Contempr. x 
The ſecond divifion of remedies conſiſts of ſuch as are 
fir to be made uſe of, at the time when any provocations to 
this paſſion are offered ro vs , and when we feel ir is going 
ro make inſurrection. And theſe are, 1. keeping rhe body 
conſtantly in one poſture, and nor allowing our ſelves in the 
teaſt morionz firting filenr, and keeping our rhoughrs within our 
own Breaſts. 'For any ſort of agitation of our Limbs, Hands, 
Feer, bur eſpecially of: the Tongue, ſers the blood and hu- 
mours preſently into a ferment, and kindles a fire in the 
Soul. 'The beginning of contention is like the lerring our of 
water, and it 1s the ſecond word that makes the quarrel. 
2. A prudent reſerve ; backwardneſs in crediting what we 
hear; ſlowneſs in reſolving ; allowing ſpace to think and 


conſider and ſtate the merits of rhe cauſe, and ſuſpending our | 


determination and reſentment rill all this be fairly done : For 
could we once bur bring our ſelyes to reaſon upon the point, 
we ſhould preſently give a check to this growing Fever. A 
Philoſopher adviſed Auguſtus never to ler his anger looſe, 
rill he had firſt repeared- the Letrers of the Alphaber ; and 
ſome Chriſtians have given the ſame counſel in effect, bur bet- 


rer in the diverſion they preſcribe when they direct us to ſay : 


over the Lord's Prayer, before we give any vent to the boy- 


= paſſion : All we jay and do in hear, ſhovld be ſhrewdly - 
u 


peed and carefully watched, and rherefore ir is bur fit. 
we ſhould make a halt F. Allow your ſelf in nothmg when 


you are angry, becauſe there is nothing ſo ill, which you would 
ot at ſuch a time be content to allow your ſelf. We ought ' 
to be afraid and extreamly jealous of our ſelves, for while 
our minds are in diſorder, it is impoſſible we ſhould do any! 
thing properly and as we ought. Reaſon ar ſuch a rime is. 
intangled in the paſſions, and can do us no more ſervice 
than wings do a Bird whoſe feer are faſt in the Lime-rwigs: 
we may flutter and ftruggle, bur ſhall very hardly be able 7} 
ro extricate our ſelves by all the efforts we can make ; and 


therefore we ſhould never truſt our ſe]ves, bur rake ſan- 


Ctuary in the company of ſome friend, and there mellow | 
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and compoſe our paſſions by his calm advice and wiſe con- 
verſation. 4. Another :good expedient, when we feel rhe 
ſtorm garhering, will be ro diverx and diſperſe ir, by ſome- 
whar that is agreeable and entertaining ; and in this caſe 
no diverſion is berrex than Mufick ra ſmooth and ſweeren 
the pafſions, and by a kind of Sympatherick power to make 
perfect harmony and true concord in the Soul. 

- The third parcel confiſts of ſome good conſiderarions 
which the Soul oughr ro be tinctured and rhroughly ſeaſoned 


with beforehand. As firſt, a contemplation of rhe behavi- 


our and wild diſorderly morions of perſons in paſſion, thoſe 
indecencies and deformities which may very reaſonably be 
expected ro beget in us a mighty averſion to ir. Upon 
this account ſome of the Philoſopers adviſe angry Men to 
look in the Glaſs, and to farisfie their own ſenſes how hor- 
ridly rheſe exceſſes disfigure them. Secondly, let us alſo 
fix our eyes and hearts upon the charming, the admirable 
beauties of meekneſs and moderation. Obſerve, how ex- 
ceeding graceful and becoming a mild and ſweer remper 
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ſhews, how engaging to others, how beneficial ro our ſelves 


for this well conſidered, would prove a powerful Loadſtone, 
and attract the affections of all the beholders. This advice 
is more eſpecially expedient for perſons of qualiry and high 
rank, becauſe fortune harh placed them on high, made 
them more conſpicuous than the reſt of Mankind, and there- 
fore greater care ſhould be raken to fer off all rheir deporr- 
ment with decency and to the beſt advantage : For as their 
actions are of grearer and more general concernment, ſo 
their fau]ts have a more pernicious influence and are leſs ro 
be retrieved than thoſe of common Men. Laſfily, there is 
the regard we ought to have for Wiſdom and virtue, thar 
ſcience which ir is the buſineſs and deſign of this litrle book 
to train men upin ; for indeed Philolophy and Religion 
ſhew themſelves in no one inſtance ſo much as in rhe com- 
mard of our Paſſions, and the preſerving our minds firm 
and fteady and impregnable. We ſhould raiſe our Souls u 

above this earth, and bring them to a temperament and ai 
poſition like that of rhe upper regions of the air, which is 
never darkened by clouds, nor agitated by ſtorms, nor di- 
ſturbed by thunder, bur. quier and ſerene, and always the 
ſame. Thus neither ſhould rhis Soul, rhis Celeſtial and di- 
vine part of us be blackned with grief, or diſordered by an- 
ger, bur kept in a gentle and uniform motion,” conſiderate 
and flow, like rhe Orbs and Planers, which the higher they 
OE Sw” | h are 
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are the-more ſofrly they move, and are frees from Precipitation, 
as they approach nearer ro purity and perfection. 

' Now 1t is neceffary to inform my Reader, that all theſe 
directions are to be underſtood of thoſe inward reſentments 
and diſorders, which are kept cloſe and cheriſhed in our 
minds,and thoſe hearr-burnings which kindle a long and laſting 
fire in our breaſts, and break our in uncharitable grudges, 
birrer hatred and averſion, and furiqus deſires of revenge. 
For as to that other ſort of anger which is outward and vi- 
fible, that ſhorr/ blaze quickly in and as quickly our again, 
where there is no malice, no reſentment left behind, and 
the only deſign of it is to make others ſenſible of their faults, 
whether our inferiours by chaſtiſements and ſmart reproofs, 
or thoſe upon the level with us, by expoſtulating wirh 
them and ſhewing the injuſtice. or indiſcretions they have 
been guilty of ; this is of infinite uſe, highly neceſſary ro be 
pur in  M_ and excceding commendable when rightly 
managed. =” 
Ir 1s much for the adyantage both of our {elves and of 
thoſe wich whom we converſc, to be thus angry upon ſome 
occaſions, provided always we keep within the bounds of 
moderation and prudent conduct ; and a little vehemence 


does well to awaken people into a better ſenſe. There are } 


a ſorr of people who value themſelves upon reliraining ſuch 
reſentments, and keeping in their pation as they call ir ; 
which though very convenient when we haye our {uperiours 


ro engage with, or ſuch as we haye reaſon to be very ten- 


der of giving any offence to, yer is no good rule for our 
general behaviour : They who boaſt of ir, make indeed 


yang prerenſions ro temper and government of their, paſſions, _ 
and are mighty Philoſophers in their own eycs and eſteem ; 

bur yer they frequently burn and fret inwardly, and gain 
a Conqueſt upon themſelves, which coſts them more than the * 
thing is worth : Ir were much better ro give it vent, -and '} 
Jer their reſentments flame our a little now and then, than © 
that they ſhould glow and rorment them within. Far this: ! 


covering of our anger incorporates and makes it of a piece 
with our Souls, and the hafty Man is much rather to be 
commended when ſoon pacitied again, than the frerful and 
morole, the ſullen and the filent, If this weapon muſt wound 


fomewhere, ir were much more adviſable to draw it apon _ 
others, and give them a ſlight hurr, than that the Point ſhould - 


be turned back upon qur ſelves and ſtab us to the jiearr. 
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* All vices are leſs dangerous when the effeRs of them are viſible 
and apparent, but never ſo deſtruttive as then, when they lurk 
ſecretly and impoſe upon-us by an arrificial and counterfeit vir- 
-tue. Thus a fore skinned over and rankling underneath 
threatens ill conſequences, and wounds are laid open ro pre- 
-yent a Morrtificarion. | | 
And as theſe ourward demonſtrations of anger may be for 
our own eaſe, ſo may they likewiſe be capable of doing 
grear ſervice to other people ; upon ſuch perſons eſpecially 
as will nor ſuffer themſelves to be perſwaded and argued into 
their dury. For with Servants and thoſe who are actuared 


- þy no other principle bur fear, there is an abſolure necefliry 


of eirher feeling or ar leaſt putting on ſomewhar of warmth 
and reſentments ; otherwiſe all order would be loſt, and 
nothing done under our inſpection .as it oughr ro be. Bur 


- then thoſe expreſſions of Anger muſt be ſure ro have theſe 


following qualifications : 1. The returns of them muſt nor 


" come too thick, nor be provoked upon every flight occaſion ; 


For uſe will harden rhoſe ro whom they arc directed ; alte- 
rations are never to be made by any thing that is grown fa- 
miliar ; nor can we ſave that authority from contempr, 
which interpoſes with eagerneſs and violence upan triviat 
and infignificant miſcarriages. 2. They ſhould nor be ran- 
. dom-ſhor nor loſt in the Air ; nor ſpent in frerting or vexing 
our felves, or railing and reproaching them behind their 
backs, bur diſcharged upon the perſon who gave rhe pro- 
yocation, thar he may feel the ſmart of his own folly. 
3. They ſhould be delivered gravely and pertinently, and 
carry ſomewhat of rartneſs and fting with rhem, withour 
any mixture of Jeſting or Laughing, that we may con- 
vince them of our being in very good earneſt, and ſtir them 
up effectually ro berrer care for the furure, as/well as pu- 
n:1h them for whar is already paſſed. In oneword, this ſort 
of Anger is in the nature of Phyſick,, and it will be our 
wiſdom ſo to time and.ſo to apply'ir, thaz-it may have a 
kindly Operation and work a thorough Cure in rhe Pari- 
ent. | 
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The ſeveral Remedies preſcribed here, though particularly 
inſiſted upon with regard to Anger only, will yet be 
ery applicable and uſeful in the correfing of the follow- 
ing Paſſions. I 


CH AP. XXXIL 
Remedies againſt Hatred. 


Te defend our ſelves effetually from the inſulrs of this 
Paſſion, we ſhall do well ro bear conſtantly in mind 
that old rule of Epiferus, (and a moſt excellent and uſe- 
ful obſervation it is) That every thing hath two handles, 
and that every Man hath it in his choice, whether of them he 


' will lay hold of it by; Take it by one and ir will ſeem heavy 


and grievous, but by the other ir will be light and eafie to 
us. Ler us rather be ſure ro take every rhing by the ber- 


ter handle, and look upon it in the moſt advanrageous light. 


Thar is, pur the beſt and moſt favourable inrerpreration up- 
on all thar happens to us, and fo ſhall we find by expert- 
ence, thar whar we hate and find fault with hath a great 
deal to ſoften and recommend ir to our acceprance. For 
Providence hath in infinite wiſdom fo ordered the marrer, 


rhar there 1s nor any one accident poſſible ro us in this World, 


which a dextrous and skillful Man may nor turn ro fome 


account. And even in thar which pives us greateſt offence, 
there is more ſubject for lamentation and complaint than' 
there can be for hatred: and juſt Averſion. He who does an 


1ll or unbecoming thing to us, hath done rhe firſt wrong, 
and ſuffercd the greateſt damage in ir himſelf : For he hath 


loſt the uſe of his Reafon and berrayed his own virtue, 


which are injuries ſo ſubſtantia] that nothing we can ſuffer 
ar ſecond hand. can be comparable ro them. Ler us there- 
fore rake this accident in another proſpect, and view it 
there ; let us give a freſh rurn . ro our Paſſion, and change 
Hatred into Piery ; ler us rake pains to make the perſons 
who have rempred us to hate rhem worthy of our love and 
eſteem. Thus Lycurgus 1s faid to have dealt with a Man 
thar pur our his eye ; inſtead of proſecuting ſo ſenſible an in- 
jury 
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| Ch. 33. Remedies againft Envy. 
jury, he rook another courſe of puniſhing him, which was 


by his ſevere remonſtrances and good inſtructions to render 
him a vertuous, modeſt, and peaceable Perſon ever after. 


——. 


C H A P. XXXIIL 
Remedies againſt Emvy. 


JN oppoſition to this frerful and rormenting Paſſion, ler 

us conſider and weigh nicely rhe nature of the thing we 
ſer ſo high a value upon, and grudge another the fruition 
of, We are apr ro envy our more proſperous Neighbours, 
their Riches and Honours, their Preferments and the favour 
of Great Men : Bur all this is reaſoning withour Book, 
and want of atrending to the condition of the purchaſe ; 
we are not ſen{ible how dear theſe things have coſt their 
owners. Were this rightly underſtood, ir is highly proba- 
ble if they were offered ro us upon the ſame terms, we ſhould 
think it our wiſdom to decline ſtriking the bargain. Flar- 
tery and Atrendance, Anxiety and Care, Sufferings and In- 
juries, Afronrs and Repulles, loſs of Liberty, and ungene- 
rous compliances with the Paſſions and Pleaſures of rhoſe 
we make our court to ; Violations of Juitice and contra- 
diction ro our own Conſciences, thele are uſually the price 
. ſuch advantages come ar : Thus much however 1s moſt cer- 
tain, that there is nothing in this World worth the having 
which can be had for nothing. To hope for Wealth and Ho- 
nour, a Plentiful Eftare, or a gaintul . Office upon orher 
Terms: than they uſually go ar, is ro defire rhat we may 
be made an exception to the reft of Mankind ; to repeal 
an Univerſal Law ; or ar leaſt to break and pervert a gene- 
ral Cuſtom received and eſtabliſhed all rhe World over : Ir 
is taking the Commodity and keeping our Money roo. Why 
ſhould you rhen who ſer up for the Character of Honour 
and Virtue be diſcontented, becauſe you are not pofleſt of 


3 | thoſe advantages which are never ro be acquired bur by ig- 


nominious and reproachful merhods, and muſt be bought 
at the expence of Modeſty and Decency ? If this be the 
caſe , thele ſplendid appearances call rather for your Piry 
than your Envy : Either the Object of your Paifion is a real 
Good, or it is not ; if it be a fantaſtical and imaginary good 


only, it is beneath this reſentment, nay ir is inconfiftent with 
it, 


I. 


2. 


it. For no Man is envious upon a ſuppofirion of a treacher- 
ous and deceitful outſide, bur upon an implication of ſub- 
ſtantial and” intrinfick worth : But if ir have this, and be a 
teal and ſolid good, then ought it ro be matter of Joy and 
Pleaſure. For the Laws of Humanity, and thoſe of Chrifti- 
anity much more oblige us to deſire, and rake delight in 
one another's Happinels ;* arid' the excrciſe of rhis Virtue 
with regard to other peoples ſatisfaction and good Fortune 
would be a very conſiderable adtirion ro oar own. | 


A— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
Remedies againſt Revenge. 


derations may be of uſe to us; as firſt of all, That 
there is not any action of our Lives ſo truly honourable 


and glorious as thar of pardoning and paſling by injuries , 


and affronrs; nor any atraintment which requires greater skill 


than'rhis to maſter and excuſe ir readily and gracefully. Eves - : 


ry body knows but,rov well how to proſeeute Wrongs and 
demand 'Sarisfaction ; bur rhe remitring and receiving thoſe 
that have done them into graceagain, is a'Glory reſerved for 


Princes, and truly great Souls : If ther rhiow wilr prove thy : 
Soveraignty, ſhew thar thou arr King of rhy ſelf, and doa Þ 
rruly royal act by forgiving freely, and exrending thy kind- / 


neſs to thoſe that have moſt juſtly merited thy diſpleaſure. 


Secondly, Remember thar this is of all others the nobleſt+ ; 
Conqueſt, ro convirice the World'that'thou art impregnable, 
and-above the reach or reſentment of* injuries and Aﬀronts/ | 
For by rhis means they all rebound back again upon the * 
head of the Author ; and like blows upon Anvils whet® 
they make no imprefffon, only bernumb and put the parry' 
ro pain, who laid about him with ſuch imporent malice and: .* 
fury. To continue Revenge, is ro give our Enemy the ſas 
risfaction of knowing that he harh hurr us; and he that com- * 


plains declares himſelf worſted in the Controverſie. So ſay 


the Moraliſt ; * He that is impatient for fatisfation, ac 


— 


* Ulrio doloris confeſſio eſt ; non eſt magnus animus, quem in | 
 evrvar Injuria, Ingens animuz & yerus #ſtimaror ſui non vindicat © | 
injuriam, quia non: feneirz 


' Of Wiſdom. © Book 111. | 


r the beatitlg down this cruel paſſion, ſeveral Conſi- | 
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knowledges himſelf in pain; that Soul cannos be truly great, 
which bends beneath an Injury : A generous Spirit, and one that 
eruly values himſelf, never revenges a wrong, becauſe he ni tos 
big to feel the ſmart of it. 

You will reply perhaps, thar it is very hard though ro 
ſuffer Injuries and Offences ; grievous in it ſelf, and ſcanda- 
lous to the World ; I know it very well, and therefore my 
Advice is, that you would nor ſuffer them ; bur vanquiſh and 
pet ſo abſolure a maſtery over them, thar nothing of this 

ind ſhould reach up ro you. And this ro be done in a fair 
and honourable way, by diſdaining the thing and the Perfon 
thar is guilry of ir; or, if you pleaſe, advancing the Con- 
queſt higher till, and reclaiming him. Ceſar was remarka- 
ble for both theſe good Qualiries :- No Vidtory is fo defire- 
able, none ſo triumphanr, as that which makes your Enemy 
buckle under you by kindneſs undeſerved : That which lays 
him with his month in the Duſt, and ſtrikes him dumb ar 
his own Baſeneſs, and ſo ſhames his Spight- into Friendſhip: 
For whar can melt him, if this will not > Whar can deſerve 
Laurels ſo juſtly, as the being thus invincible, and nor 
ſuffering any Aggravarions an Injury is capable of, ro ſtop 
our hands, or ger rhe better of Virtue and Reafon ? This in- 
deed is a Refolurion we ſhould ſerrle to our ſelves, as con- 
fidering, that the more grievous the Crime, andthe bitrerer 
and more implacable rhe Spight, rhe more fit it is for us ro 
near ir: And the berter we could juftifie raking a ſevere 
Revenge, the more ir makes for our Honour' and Commen- 
darion, to rake none ar all, 

Remember how grear a Contradiction ir is to all Equiry 
and Reaſon, that rhe ſame Perſon ſhould be Judge and Parry 
borh in the ſame Cauſe ; and yer this is an Abſurdiry, which 
every one that undertakes. to revenge his own —_ una- 
voidably runs upon. > This ought therefore conſtantly ro be 


- Jefr ro the Arbitration. of a third Perſon, or: at leaſt a Man 


ſhould never rake ir into his own hands, withour advifing 
with his Friends; following ſuch meaſures, as they who are 
calm and indifferent Judges, think proper; and nor leaning 
tro the raſh, and -hot-determinations of our own diſordered 
Minds. The Old Poerical Fables have given us a beauriful 
Repreſentation of rhis-Matrer, in their accounts of the Hea- 
then Deities, and the Limirarions of their reſpective Provin- 
ces and Powers. Fupiter, they tell you, hath a righr ro caſt 
ſuch Thunderbolrs, as are favourable ro Mankind, and por- 
tend good Events, by-yertye of his owh-Deſporick Aurho- 
rity ; 
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ed Men, and thoſe Bolts are let fiy, which carry Devaſtarion 
and Ruin, and any ſort of miſchievous Effects ; This, he 
hath no righr to do of his own head, nor withour the advice 
and affiſtance of twelve Gods met in Counſel. This was a 
very ſignificant Thought, and ſhewed the importance of the 
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rity : But when any Thunder is to be diſcharged upon wick- 


Occaſion ; Thar ' even” the Supreme of. all the Heavenly . 


Powers, who had unlimired Commiſſion to do- good to all 
the World of his own head, ſhould yer have it reſtrained, 
and his hands tied up from hurting ; ſo much as one ſingle 
Perſon, till the matter and merits of the Cauſe had been ſo- 
lemnly debated. Bur the Reaſon couched art rhe bottom, 


deſerves our attention : Kindneſs and Beneficence there can | 
be no danger in, no' miſtakes, no exceſſes of this kind are. 
rnicious ; Bur when Revenge and Puniſhment come under |} 
Delbecion, this is ſo nice a point, that even rhe wiſdom of - 
Fupiter himſelf was not ſecure from all poſſibility of Errour ; | 


and therefore an afſembly of diſ-interefted Perſons was requi- - 


fite to direct and moderate his Anger. 


And this Moderation and Temper is what every Man 
ſhould make it his Buſineſs to acquire, and be well fixed in: 
Which with reſpect to rhe caſe now before us, is bur another F- 
name for Clemency. For by that I mean, ſuch a mildneſs '} 
and ſweetneſs of Spirit ; ſuch an inclination to forgive and be 'F 
kind, as curbs and holds in the violent Careers of Paſſion z Þ, 
and makes us move coolly and regularly. This will arm us 
with Patience, will convince us that we cannot be injured in 


reality, except from our own ſelves; and rhat for rhe wrongs 
others maliciouſly intend us, ſo much and no more will ſtick, * 


as we faſten and bind upon our ſelves by reſenting the Pro-; 
vocation. This will ſecure us the good will, and affections: ? 
of all Mankind ; and will ſeaſon all our Behaviour with that 
Modeſty and Decency that cannot fail ro render our Conver- 


farion innocent, courteous and agrecable, and univerſally : 
deſired. | 


CH A P. XXXV. 
Remedies againſt Tealouſie. 


He only method of any Efficacy for avoiding this Paſſion, 5 | 
1s to take care to deſerve rhe advantage we defire. For | 
Jealouſfie is little clſe at the borrom, bur the diſtruſt and miſ-'; 
g1V10g * : 
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£'Ving of ones own Mind ; and an Argumenr, that we are cot 
cionus of our own want of merit; When the Emperour 
Aurelius was asked by his Wife Fauſtina, what he would do, 
if his Enemy Ca/ſus ſhould win the Field, his anſwer was, 
T do not ſerve the Gods ſo ill, that they ſhould have ſuch an 
Afﬀiition in reſerve for me. Sd they that partake of ano- 
thetr's AﬀeCction, and are tempred'ro any ſuſpicion of lofing 
ir, Will do well ro filence ſuch uneafie Suggeſtions, by tel- 
ling themſelves, The Regard I have for him is fo ſincere, that 
I dare be confident he will nor rob me of a treaſure I value 
ſo highly. An aſſurance of our own fairhfulneſs, and de- 
ſerving betrer uſage, is the beſt pledge of our Friend's kind- 
neſs and fidelity ro us in return. 

He thar purſues a Prize virruouſly, will be content, that 
others ſhould ſeek it in the ſame way. For this does but 
ferve ro awaken, and illuſtrate, and exalr his worth. Weak- 
neſs only creates fear of Rivals, becauſe this ſuſpects, rhar 


. When we come to have our merits laid in the balance with 


thoſe of other Competitors , our ImperfeQtions will be more 
diſtinctly ſeen, and we ſhall ſuffer by che Compariſon. 
Whereas otherwiſe, if you take away Emulation, you eclipſe 
the honour of Virtue, and quench the moſt powerful Incen» 
tive to good and gallant actions. 

As to that particular Kind of Jealoufie berween Matried 
Perſons ; the Counſel expedient to be given on the Man's 

rt ſeems to be this. Thar if any reproach happen ro them 
rom the diſloyalry of their Wives, they ſhould recolle&, 
whar great and rehowned Fellow-ſufferers they have had in 
this Calamity ; who yer bore it with exemplary patience, 


z 


FF and made no words of their Misforrutie. Such were Lucul- 


tus, Ceſar, Pompey, Cato, Auguſtus, Antony, and a great 
many beſides. Bur you will ſay, the World hath diſcovere& 

our ſhame, and it is grown common talk. And pray, who 
1s there, that the World does nor talk of to their prejudice, 
more or leſs, whether they have any ground. for ſuch Diſ- 
courſe or no? How many Perſons of Honour and Virtue 
have you your ſelf heard branded with the infamous Title 3 
If you make a buſtle, and blaze abtoad your Diſgrace, 
the Ladies will only have the advantage of the better Jeſt. 
And the commonneſs of this AMiction one would think, 
ſhould long ago have worn our all the uneafineſs of it. Bur 


'however, put the worſt of the Caſe, that you are in reality 


the thing you ſuſpect ; yer how is this a juſt Calamity ? it 
is no reflection upon your Virtue, or your Wiſdom ; the 
| X x World 
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cent Perſon with Infamy, and rendring that ridiculous, which 


is in no degree a Fault. Bur if they will proceed by wrong | 
.meaſures, your own breaſt ſhould follow rhoſe that are 


right and equitable. Nay, even in reſpect of orhers, there 
is ſome remedy left ftill: For it 1s in your own power to 
render your Virtue fo illuſtrious, thar it ſhall ſtifle and ſwal- 
low up this Misfortune ; and make your name never menti- 
oned, among Wiſe and Good Men ar leaſt, with one whir 
the leſs Eſteem, They will cover your Infamy by their juft 
Commendartions, and curſe rhe wicked occaſion of ir ; who 


is ſo much the more profligate, and abandoned, deſpicable 


and derteſtable, for uſing a Good Man ill. 


As to the Women, they are not fo eafily ſatisfied, becauſe 
their very Nature ſeems more diſpoſed ro Suſpicion and - 
Curioſity. . Bur the beſt Advice I can give them, is to dit-. / 
ſemble any apprehenſfions of this kind ; which is the true F 
and prudent Medium berween two very vicious and fooliſh 
Extremes. The one, thar filly rormenting of themſelves, -: 
which devours their Spirits, deſtroys all their farisfaction, 
and flies our into- tranſports of Fury and Rage. The other, 
thar rame Negligence practiſed in the Indjes, and ſome other | 
Eaſtern Countries ; where Wives uſe their utmoſt endeavours | 
to- advance the honour of their Husbands ( which is there 
thought to conſiſt in the number of Wives and Miſtreſſes) or 
their ſatisfaction, or the increaſe of winger 74 by curning;; 

ervice, which 
T think they might very well be excuſed. Bur when all is 
done, the only cure for this Evil on both fides, is ſuch ag, * 
affectionate and diſcreer, ſuch a modeft and reſerved Car-. 
riage, as ſhall miniſter no manner of occaſion for calling rhe?! 


Bawds and Procurers. This is a piece of 


fidelity of either Party into queſtion. 


CH A P. XXXVL 


Temperance, the fourth Cardinal Virtue. 


Of Temperance in General. 


"JF Emperance is capable of a double Signification : Somes 1 
rumes 1t 1s taken in a general Senſe ; for Moderationy- 
and thar Temper, which we commonly ſay ſhould be pre | 


ſerve 
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World is moſt unreaſonable and abſurd in loading the inno» 
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ſerved in all manner of things whatſoever. In this compre- 
henfive Interpreration, ir does nor denote any one Virtue in 
particular, but the Complex of them all in common ; and is 


_ that qualiry, 'which ſeaſons and gives a reliſh ro good actions 


of every ſort. In this Latitude we are under perpetual obli- 
garions to it, bur chiefly ſo, in thoſe marrers, thar admir of 
Controverſie; and engage us in Differences and Diſputes. 
For the due obſervance of ir rhus underſtood, there needs 
bur this fingle Direction, of laying aſide all perſonal and 


; Telf-ended Confiderations, and make it our entire buſineſs ro 


ſtick cloſe ro our Dary. For all lawful and commendable 
Aﬀections are temperate ; Hatred, and Anger, and Cruelty, 
are exceſſes much beyond the limits of Juſtice and Dury ; 
and are only ſecond-hand Remedies, neceflary to be uſed up- 
on them, who refuſe ro be kepr ro their Duty by the power 
of Reaſon, and the ſofter arts of Per{waſion. 

Bur when this Term 4s uſed in a more reſtrained Sigrifi- 
cation, rhen ir imports a check and regulation of things plea- 
fant and delighrful ro Senſe; and ſuch as our natural and 
carnal Appetites eagerly long after, and are gratificd by. 


1 A preſent we extend it a little farrher, for the Rule and 


Meaſpre of a Man's Duty in all kinds of Proſperity, as For- 


JF _ titude was ſaid ro be in every ſort of Adverſity : So that 
3. Temperance ſupplies the place of a Bridle, and Fortirude 


that of a Spur; this checks our Career of Gayety, thar. 
_ 9 our ſluggiſh Fears, and rouzed us our of Deſpon- 
'dency. With theſe two in Conjundtion, we are able to 


$ manage thar brural, and reftiff, and wild parr of us, which 
"conſiſts of the Pafſions ; and ſhall nor fail ro demean our ſelves 

- 'well and wiſely, in every condirion, and change of Fortune : 
* Which is in rruth the very ſumm and ſubſtance of Wiſdom, 


and the very perfection I defire my Reader ſhould aſpire ro. 


J The general Object then of Temperance, is all manner of 


Proſperity ; every thing thar is pleaſurable and gay, bur eſpe- 
cially and more peculiarly Pleaſure, which this Virtue re- 
gulares and rerrenches. All that parr, which is ſuperfluous 


'F and unnatural, and vicious, it pares quite away ; and that 


which is natural and neceflary, ir keeps within due meaſures. 
Thus we find ir deſcribed by an Old Author, * Pleaſures are 

* Voluptatibus imperat, alias odic & abigir, alias diſpenſar, & 
ad ſanum modum redigir z nec unquam ad 1llas proprer iljas ve- 
nit; ſcic oprimum efſe modum cupicorum, non quantum velis, 
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her Province and proper Dominion ; over theſe ſhe preſides, | - 
and exerciſes her Coercive power, Some ſhe deteſts pk, utterly 
diſcards, others ſhe correfts and diſtributes in their juſt propor- 
tions. She never chooſes any meerly for their own ſakes, and 
the beſt meaſure of gratifying our Appetites ſhe declares, to be, 
the taking not ſo much of any of theſe Objefts, as we have an 
inclination to, but ſo much only as is fit for us. This is the au- 
thority and ſuperintendance of Reaſon over thoſe cager and, 1 
violent Aﬀecctions, which carry our Wills towards Pleaſures 
and ſenſual Delights. The curb of our Soul, the inſtrument } <0 
ro ſcumm off thoſe Ebullitions, which by the Hear and 
Intemperance of the Blood are apt to boyl over ; thar ſo the 4 4 
Mind may be preſerved uniform, and in confiſtence with $ 5 
Reaſon : And nor debaſe ir ſelf, by ſubmitting, and accom-/; Er 
modating its meaſures to ſenfible Objects, bur preſerve irs} ® 
righrful Superioriry ; and force them ro ſerve and ſure rhem- ©2 
ſelves ro the Dictates of the Mind. By this we wean our 
Souls from the childiſh delights of the World, and qualifie” 
them for a more ſubſtantial and generous ſuſtenance, In} 
ſhort, it is a Rule, thar ſquares all things by the proportions } ©? 
of Nature, Necefliry, Simplicity, Eaſe, Health, and Strength, of 
and Hardineſs : For theſe are things that commonly go roge- Y 
ther, and they are the meaſures and bounds which Wiſdom'Þ - 
ſers our. As on the other hand, Arr, and Luxury, Super-F: : 
fluity, Variety, Multiplicity, Difficulty, Sickneſs, a weak: th 
and render Conſtitution, bear one another company, and # br 
are the uſual arrendants of Intemperance and Folly. * The *Y 


RO 


Neceſſaries of Life come cheap and eafie, all the Labour and, © 
Toil is about the Delights and Entertainments of it. Naturg © 
zntended we ſhould take up with ſuch things as ſhe hath made M 
ready at hand ; and deſigned to free us from trouble; bit Þ. At 
we have created it to our ſelves, and made Life one perpetual dr 
difficulty , by nauſeating and diſdaining every thing that i8Þ I 
exſie. bw 

F ta 


- * Simplici cura conſtant neceffaria, in delicijs laboratur, Ad : Li 
parara nati ſumus; nos omnia aobis ditfcilia faciliam faſtidioF 
facimus, & | 
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CH A P. XXXVIL 


Of Proſperity, and Advice thereupon. 


Hart Proſperity, which comes to us leiſurely and regular- 1, 

4 ly, in the uſual Courſe of che World, and a common 
concurrence of viſible Cauſes and Effects, (as | gan gnome 
by our own Induſtry, or Frugality, Prudence and good Ma- 
nagement; or by eminent Accompliſhments and Deſerrs ) 
is abundantly more ſtable and ſafe, and leſs expoſed ro the 
Envy of other People ; than thar which drops, as it were, 
into a Man's mouth, and is let down from Heaven upon him, 
'F to the ſurpriſe of all char know him, and beyond rhe very 
'F. urmoſt of his own moſt Sanguine hopes. 

; Proſperiry is a State of infinite hazard and danger : As ſoon 2. 
as ever this fair Gale begins ro blow, all thar is light, and 
empty in the Soul, is immediately carried up with the brearh 
of it. Nothing hath ſo peitilenr an influcnce, ro {tupifie and 

'F tnin Men, and make them forger themſelves : They perith, 
& and are ſpoiled, like Corn born down by a full Ear, and 
—J. Branches broke with excefiive quantities of Fruit. And 
F therefore it is neceſſary, a Man ſhould be ſenfible what flip- 
F per ground he ſtands upon, and look to his {teps according- 
JF ly; bur eſpecially he ſhould beware, thar he be nor carried 
4. to Infolence and Contempt of others, Pride and Preſump- 
2” tion with regard to himſelf. Theſe are Vices ſo incident to 

8 Mankind, that the leaſt Temprarion will ſuffice for them. 
»& And as ſome People ( according to the Proverb) will be 
18 drowned in two foor of Warer ; fo there are ſome too, who 
{ upon the leaſt ſmile of Fortune, ſwell and look big, ſcarce 
& know themſelves, and are intolerable ro all their Acquain- 
$ tance. Of all the Pictures of Folly, which the World can 
:” _ us with, this ſeems to -be drawn moſt like rhe 

; Life. ' 
- - From the unſteadineſs of Mind it'is, that we are abie ro 2; 
$ give a rational account, why Proſperity thould be fo very . 
24 ſhort and uncertain, as generally we find it. For Pevlons in 
24 this Condition are for the mott part il|-adviſed, and rhis In- 

4 adverrency makes frequent and quick Revolutions ; changes 
7 the Scene from Joy and Grandeur, ro Calamity, and Sor- 

4 row, and Want; alienates the Aﬀections of Providence ; 
3 provckes Almighty God to rake back again whar Men make 
1 T3 (uch 
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ſuch ill uſe of. To all which we may add the ſecrer and © 
undifcernable Reaſons of his Ditpenſations, or, ro"expreſs 
the thing in a more ſecular Phraſe , that Inconſtancy of For- 
tune, which from a fond Mother changes her humour unac- 
countably ro all rhe Severities of a cruel and curſed Step- 
mother. _ . = 
Now the propereſt Advice upon this occaſion, is for a Man 
to reitrain and moderare his Opinions and Aﬀections of the | 
good things of this World ; nor to eſteem them roo highly, * 
nor imagine himſelf one whit the better or the worſe Many 
for rhe Enjoyment or the Want of them ; and the natural 


bo 


Conſequence of this ſo low Valuation will be, nor to defire - 
them with any degree of vehemence. If they fall ro his Lor, 5 


ro accept them as the Gift of a bountiful Maſter ; and ro F 
ſerve him with them rhankfully and cheerfully ; bur always Þ 


ro look upon theſe, as foreign and addirional Advantages z } 
no neceflary, no inſeparable part of Life : Such as he mighr Y 
have been very well wirhour, and ſuch, as, -while he hath! 
them, are not to be made any great account of, or ſuffered” 


of 


ro change the remper of his Mind, eicher higher or lowet, 


For, * What Fortune hath made yours, is none of yours. £ 


that will live ſafe and eafie, muſt decline thoſe treachere mr J 
Baits, thoſe Limed twigs of Fortune. For what hath ſhe in har 
diſpoſal, worth engaging our deſires, or fixing our Heart ang 


Hopes upon ? | 


NI : _ 4 2 : 
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Of Pleaſure, and Direfions concerning it. 


BY Pleaſure I underſtand a Perception, or Senſation of that® 
ez which is agreeable ro Nature ; a delightful Morion-ogF 
rickling of the Senſes ; as, on the contrary, by Pain is meant 
ſome diſagreeable Senſation, which produces Sorrow, and: 
grievous to Nature. Bur thoſe Philoſophers, (as the Set oF. 
rhe Epicureans in particular,) who reſolved the chief Haps*F 
pineſs of Man into Pleaſure, and paid it greater Honone 
than we think fit to do, took it in another Signification, an&*F 


. 5 
F250 
=? 


* Non eſt tuum fortuna quod fecir tuum. Qui cucam vitam 
agere.volet iſta viſcaca beneficia devirer, mil dignum purare quod 7 
fpcrcs. Quid dignum haber Forcuna, quod concupiſcas? ' *# 
ade Go noo I rg ET extended. 
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d | exrended the thing no farther than a privation of Grief or © 
Uneaſineſs, ſuch as they rhoughr fir ro expreſs by Indolence. 
According to their notion, humane Nature was capable of 
rifing no higher, than the nor being uneafie. This 1s a ſorr 
of middle Stare, a Neutrality berween rhe firſt arid vulgar 
acceptarion of rhe Word, and Pain : And bears the ſame 
Proportion, with regard to this Life, which ſome Divines 
have thought Abraham's Boſom does to the nexr ; A Condi- 
tion 'berween rhe exquifire Happineſs of Meaven, and the 
exrreme Tormenrs of Hell. *Tis a ſweer and peaceable ſe- 
dareneſs of Body and Mind; an uniform, conſtant, and fix- 
edPleaſure ; which carries ſome reſemblance to thar Euthy- 
ma, or tranquiliry of Soul, which other Philoſophers e- 
fteemed our chief Good : Whereas rhe other is an active 
and ſenſible Pleaſure, full of vigorous and fprightly motion. 
Ar this rate, there would be rhree diſtin&t Conditions, of 
which Mankind are capable ; rwo in exrremes, Pleaſure and 
Pain ; which are neither ſtable nor durable, bur both of them 
ſickly, and in exceſs; the Mean between them firm,” and 
« ſound, healthful and permanent; ro which the Epicurems 
2 3 attributed the name of Pleaſure, (and ſuch indeed ir is, when 
= compared with Pain) and placed the ſupreme happineſs of 
73 our Nature in it. This unhappy Name brought thar general 
43 ſcandal upon their Sect, which the oppoſite Parties of Phi- 
3 tloſfophers inſult over with ſo much Pomp and Triumph. For 
after all, (as Seneca with great Ingenuity confeſſes,) rhere was 
no-hurr bur in the Name ; no offence, but whar was meerly 
Tirular; for ro thoſe who will be at the pains of a nice 
Examination into their Lives and Manners, ir will appear, 
thar none ever advanced Doctrines of ſtricter Sobriery, none 
were greater Enemies ro Vice and all manner of Debau- 
chery, none more diftant from thoſe Reproaches ro a rational 
Soul, rhan the Men of this Profetfion. Nor indeed was it 
withour a fair appearance of Realon, that they gave this 
name of Pleaſure to rhar ſo much exalted Indolence of theirs. 
For this Tirillation of rhe Senſe comes ar laſt to this, and 
ſeems ro make ir the ultimate end and aim of all rhe more 
feeling ſarisfactions we find in it ; as for inſtance, the delighr 
we find in Mears and Drinks, pretends ro_noching more, 
than ro deliver us from thar rorture and thoſe eager cravings, 
which Hunger and Thirſt had broughr upon us; and,” by 
farisfying the Apperire, ro place us in a Condition of Eaſc 
and Repoſe, till the ſame Wants return again upqn us. 
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The learned World have behaved themſelves very diffe- |} 
rently upon this occaſion. They have derermined very pe- 
remptorily on both ſides, and, (as is uſual, with hor and- ! 
poſitive People,) have both over-ſhor the Mark : Some have , ! 
perfectly adored Pleaſure, and exalred ir into a Deity 3 0+ _ 
thers pretend the greateſt Deteſtarion of ir, and expoſe it for | 
a Monſter : They ſtart and tremble ar the very Name, and 
cannot allow it to import any thing bur whar is full of Guulr, 
and a Scandal ro humane Nature. Thoſe who condemn it - 
without more ado, ' proceed to Sentence upon theſe following 
ConſMerarions. They rell you, thar it is, Firſt, a ſhort and 
tranſitory Enjoyment, a fire of Thorns, kindled and exrinct 
in a moment, eſpecially if it be vigorous and exquiſite ;, '. 
far in proportion as you add ro the Degree, ſo much you. : 
rake off from the durarion of ir. Secondly, Thar it is a Þ# 
nice and render thing, the leaſt Accident corruprs 'and em- 
bitters ir; that a drop of Pain will ſowr an ocean of Plea- 
ſure, Thirdly, That it is mean and baſe, atrended with 
ſhame, and attained by thoſe parts of our Body, which Na- 
ture hath placed out of fight, as if ſhe were our of Counte- 
nance ar the grarifying our own Inclinations. This however. 
is true but of ſome Pleaſures; for there are ſome, which... 
affect Pomp and Oftentarion. Fourthly, Thar we are quick-... 
ly cloyed with it. Men are formed in ſuch a manner, rhar: 
their Conſtitutions will not bear the long continuance of any 
exalted Pleaſure, There is a certain Impatience attends it, 
and we ſqon grow weary of what we moſt eagerly deſired 
but juſt before. Whereas, on the contrary, Nature hath: 
made us hard and rough, and able ro weather our very long; 
Pains, as hath been obſerved formerly : This ſhort Pleaſure 
oO, is often followed by long Remorſe ; it produces mon- 
ſtrous Miſchiefs, and is more fruitful in nothing, than inthe 
ruin of fingle Perſons, and Families, and whole Countries, 
Bur the faulr they infiſt moſt upon, is, Thar, when Men, 
are moſt intent upon grarifying ir, it does fo entirely poſlels.. 
and ryrannize over them, that ir uſurps the whole Man, and 
will nor ſo much as admit Reaſon to interpoſe, or ſhare in; *F 
the Enterrainmentr, A 

On the other hand, the Advocatcs of Pleaſure plead nor # 
guilty to this Indictment, and alledge in defence of their * 
Cauſe ; Thar Pleaſure is natural, created by Almighty God 
himſelf, and contrived for the good of the World, made 
ſubſerytenrt to the Preſervation and continuance of his Crea+ 
Eres 3 Nature, which is the Parent of Pleaſure, ſeems _ 
Yigce 
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; vinced of irs neceffity, in thar all rhe aftions, by which Life 
- 1s ſuſtained, are ſeaſoned with, and recommended by ir. And 


yer all Philoſophy hath allowed, thar the way to live well, 
1s to follow the Dictares of Nature. God placed Man, du- 
ring the ſtare of Innocence, in a place and condition richly, 
furniſhed with vaſt variery of Delights: And rhe. very name 
given by Moſes ro Paradiſe, is in the Hebrew Language 
Pleaſure : And nor only ſo, bur, if we raiſe our Eyes and 
Thoughts above this World ro the higheſt perfection, which 
Religion bids us aſpire after. Whar are the felicities of the 
Saints above,. bur a laſting, and uninterrupted Series of 
Pleaſure ? They ſpall be filled with the Pleaſures of thy Houſe, 
and thou ſhalt give them Drink out of thy Pleaſures, as out of 
the River, ſays the Pfalmiſt, when he would deſcribe rhe 
Satisfactions of rhe holieſt Men. Theſe, I confeſs, do not 
mean thole groſs and carnal Sarisfactions, which this Term 
is abuſively made ro denore ; bur it ought nor by any means 
ro be confined 'within that compaſs, as if nothing thar is rru- 
ly generous and grear could be intended by ir. Theſe things 
oughr ro be included, when we ſpeak in vindication of 
Pleaſure ; and the other have no reaſon ro be diſdained, when 


T q - regulared by Equity and Reaſon. And, accordingly we find, 
-F that the moſt renowned Philoſophers, and acknowledged 


patterns of Virtue, ſuch as Zeno, Cato, Scipio, Epaminondas, 


3 ; Plato, and the Immorral Socrates himielf, did nor think ir 
4 below them ro raft the Comforts and Diverſions of Life ; 
FF nay, deſcended ſo far, as even ro Diſcourſe, and write 


. ; Tracts of thoſe, which ſome now by an affected nicery, 


trend ro accuſe, (as you have heard,) and would in their 


'Þ mighty, bur miſtaken zeal for Virrue, fain baniſh our of the 


4 ; World, under the odious Character of Pleaſures of Senle, 


Since therefore Wiſe Men have been ſo much divided in their 


: , Opinions upon this Subject, ir will be neceſſary for us to 


F proceed cautiouſly ; and ro diſtinguiſh theſe Pleaſures into 
2F their ſeveral ſorts; wirhour which we ſhall never be able ro 
'F come to any juſt and true Reſolurion of the Caſe ariting 
2F hereupon ; nor farisfe our ſelves, which are lawful Plca- 
F ſures, or how far any are ſo. Firſt then, we muſt rake no- 
2. rice, thar ſome Pleaſures are narural, and others unnatural ; 


F This Diſtinction being of all rhe reſt moſt important ro our 


| | —__ purpoſe, will be confidered more particularly by and 


y. Yome again are pompous, and ſhowy, nice and dift- 


- cult; others\are filenr and ſecrer, eafie and ready at hand. 
I Picaſure js nor ambitious of Splendor and Obſervation, bur 
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our concerning her ſelf whar other People think of her ; and 
enjoys her ſelf more in Retirement, than in the eye of the 
World. Thoſe again, thar are fo very eafie, as to be al- 
ways at our command, grow flar, and nauſeous, and loſe 


all their reliſh, except there be now and rhen a little Unea- - 


fieneſs or Obſtruction, ro ſer an edge upon our Appetite, 
There are likewiſe ſpiritual, and corporeal Pleaſures : The 
ground of which Diſtinction is nor any real Separation ca- 
pable of being made between them ; for Pleaſure of every 
kind affefts the whole Man ; and extends tro every part of 
the Compoſition ; and one part hath nor any one reſentmenx 

culiar to it ſelf, which the other does not likewiſe ſhare 
inz nor can have while this intimate Union of Soul and 


Body continues the preſent Life ro us. Bur that which is the - 


true foundation of this Diſtindtion, is, thar there are ſome 
Sentiments, which affect rhz Mind, more than they do the 
Body, and may therefore very fitly be called manly Plea- 
ſures; as being more proper to us, better ſuited ro our Fa- 
culties and powers of Perception, than they are ro thoſe of 
Beaſts; And, as they are more worthy in reſpect 'of rhe 


Faculties they are commenſurate to, ſo are they likewiſe" | 
more ſteady and durable. Such, for inſtance, are thoſe S&-* | 


. i. 8 
risfactions, which enter ar our Eyes, and Ears ; for rheſe'' | 
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eſteems her own ſolirary Enjoyments, Wealth enough, with-' © 


rwo Senſes are the Doors of the Soul, and the Qbjects rhey # E 
receive, only paſs through rhere, in thar way to- the Soul; * FF 


which entertains, feeds upon, and digeſts them, and finds! | 
long Refreſhments and Delights from them, Bur the Body *Þ - 
raſts but a very little part of theſe Sarisfactions : Others! 
again, the Body ingrofſes almoſt wholly ro ir ſelf; ſuch ag' 


I 
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thoſe of the Touch, and the Taſte ; which are more mate- 


rial, and of a, courſer Compoſition : Such as Brutes keep us 


Company in. And ſuch Pleaſures are received, performed, ' 3 : 
and finiſhed, by the Body, and irs Organs. The Mind hath” 
no other advantage in them, rhan by Reflection only ; and # 
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what muſt needs belong ro ir, while ir continnes an affiftane® | 


and Companion ro the Body. And theſe are ſhort, and rrag-* Þ - 
fient, the crackling of Thorns, the flaſh of a Meteor ; born, | 


and bred up, and dead in a moment. 

Now the main thing we are concerned to know upon this 
occaſion, is, how it will become us to behaye our elves in 
the fruition and govgrnmenrt of our Pleaſures. This is the 
Leſſon, that Philoſophy prerends ro reach, and the particular 
difficulry Temperance makes proviſion againſt, And here 


firſt, 4 
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firſt, - we ought ro put a very great difference berween naru- 
” ral, and unnatural Pleaſures: By the unnatural, I do nor 
underſtand thoſe only, which are contrary ro Nature, and 
# ſuch uſages as the Laws have eſtabliſhed and-approved ; bur 
even thoſe which are the moſt natural of all others, are com- 
| prehended under this Title, in caſe rhey degenerate, and 
run out into Superfluity and great Exceſſes. For thele things 
are nor within the Verge of Narure, for She concerns her 
felf no farther, than meerly ro ſupply our_ Neceflities and 
real) Wants, which (however) we have leave to enlarge a 
. lirtle, and that we may not complain of ſcanty meaſure, are 
free to conſulr Convenience and common Decency. For Ex- 
ample, it is a. narural Pleaſure, ro be ſheltered by a good 
right Houſe, and ro have our Nakedneſs covered with good 
warm Cloaths ; for theſe ſecyre our Perſons from Wind and 
Weather, and bitrer pinching Blaſts ; and are ſome defence 
againſt the arrempts of wicked Villains. Bur now, thar 
thoſe Cloaths ſhould be of Tifſue or Embroidery, or that 
Houſe builr of Jaſper and Porphyry ; this there is no occaſion 
for, and the faciefution which-would reſult from their being 
ſuch, | is nor any natural Pleaſure, Again, they may be un- 
" # narural, if they do nor come to us in the way, and method 
8 of Nature; as, if they are ſought with Anxiety and Indu- 
12 fry, procured by Arrifice, prepared by Medicines, or any 
* 2F- other Stratagems of humane device and invention, to create, 
"> to heighten, to force, either rhe Appetite, or the Pleaſure 
FF by which it is gratified. _ So they are likewiſe, when for- 
- med and beaten our originally in the Mind, by the ſtrength 
* of imagination, or the violence of Paſſion, and fo are after- 
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'> wards communicated to the Body ; which is juſt inverting 
"3 the order of Narure : For the uſual Courſe is, that Pleaſure 
3 ſhould begin in the Body, and from thence pals on to rhe 
"8 Mind. And indeed, as that Laughter, which is forced by 
> Tickling, is not natural nor pleaſant, bur rather a con- 
"> yulfion and violence upon Nature ; ſo that Pleaſuge, - which 
' is courred, and induſftriouſly contrived, kindle" bp firſt in 
"> the Soul, 'and from thence deſcending to the Body, is not a - . 

"'# regular and natural Pleaſure. - | | 
' Now the firſt Rule, which Wiſdom would preſcribe with 6, 


= ' regard to Pleaſures, is, to condemn, and utterly abandon all 
# the Unnatural, as Vicious, and Spurious ; and to allow and 
entertain ſuch as are Natural. For, as thoſe who come to a 


Feaſt withour any invitation, ſhould be rurned home again z 
fo thoſe Pleaſures, rhar obrrude themſelves upon us, withour 
"7 ag” þ EN =""mq 8” | even 


even being bidden by Nature, are to be looked upon as 
Buſe-bodies and Smell-feaſts, and eirher denied entrance, or 
thruſt our of Doors again. But neither may we think our 
ſelves ar liberty, to entertain the true Gueſts as we pleaſe, 
for even theſe muſt be treared by Rule, - and with Modera- 
tion. And rhus you have the Dury and Buſineſs of Tempe- 
rance in general laid before you art once; The whole of 


which may be reduced ro theſe rwo good Offices ; exclu- | 


ding all unnatural Pleaſures, and regulating thoſe that are 


natural. 
Now the Regulation of natural Pleaſures will depend up- 
on the due Obſervance of theſe three Rules. 
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Firſt, That whatever we indulge our ſclves in, be no way 


Offenſive, or Scandalous, Injurious or Prejudicial ro any o- 
ther Perſon. For where any of theſe is the plain and natural 
Conſequence of the thing, we muſt forbid our ſelves the 
fruition of ir, and ſeek our ſome more innocent and uncxcep- 
tionable Entertainments. 

Secondly, Thar this Liberry be not to a Man's own Preju- 
dice, by impairing his Health, caſting a Blemiſh upon his 
Reputation, devouring his Time, encroaching upon his Dury, 
or being difagrecable and unbecoming his Office and Character 
in the World. 

Thirdly, That even thoſe, which are clear of all the for- 
mer Inconveniencies, be taken in due meaſure and propor- 
tion ; and our Aﬀections moderared with regard ro them. 
As we are not ro act againſt the grain-in all we do, ſo net- 


ther muſt we lay any of thoſe things which are moſt with ity 
roo cloſe to our Hearrs ; we ſhould neither court our Plea- + 


ſures, nor run away fiem them ; neither be averſe to them 
nor doatingly fond of them : Bur rake their Sweers, as we 


do that of Honey ; a drop or two upon the Tip of our Fin» ' 


ger, not lay it in by whole handfulls ; .nort engage roo deep 
in them, I mean, nor make them our Bufineſs, and the main 
deſign of Life ; much leſs intoxicare and loſe our ſelves in 
them. For theſe are additional Comforts, Recreations and 
Diverſions only, to render our Continuance here eafie, and 
ive us a better reliſh of Life; ro refreſh and recruit our 
pirirs, and ſuſtain them under the Fatigues of a rrouble- 
ſome World : As Sleep is intended to make us forget out 
cares a while, and inſpire us with new vigour ; that we 
may return to our work again, and be more ſprightly and 
freſh in Buſineſs. In a word, they are made ro uſe, and nor 
to live upon, Bur eſpecially, we ought to be very vigilant, 
and 
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- and guard our ſelves ſtrictly, againſt their deceirful Infinua- 
- tions : For many of them are bought ar too dear a rate, 
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, after a vesy ſubtle and treacherous manner. 'They pur rhem- 


-rance, and bitter Reflections. And the Dregs of our foul 
.and pollured Enjoyments ſtick faſt ro our Souls, and, by 
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and do us more hurr, than all their farisfactions can ever 
compenſare. They leave a Sting behind, and create lafting 
Remorſe, and great Diſquiets of Hearr : And this is done 


ſelves forward, and amuſe and cheat us by ſome preſent 
Gratifications, but hide rhe Hook thar lies under this Bair. 
'They pur on the Face of Friends to cover their murde- 
rous Intentions ; careſs and embrace us with a ſeeming ren- 
der Aﬀection, bur hug us ſo cloſe with a deſign ro ſtrangle 
us. Thus the Pleaſures of Intemperance go before the Pains 
and fick Qualms of ir; and thus do the generality of thoſe 
Delights, which heat of Youth is ſo prone to, and plunges 
it ſelf ſo unwarily in. Then we venture in over head and 
ears, but when we/are drowned in them, the Infirmities of 
Old Age ſucceed ; and then they forſake us quite, and leave 
a miſerable Spectacle behind them, as the ride of Ebb does 
irs Nuifances and Carkafſes upon the Shore. The delicious 
Morſels, which were ſwallowed ſo greedily, rurn ro Gall 
and Choler upon our opprefſed Stomachs, and end in Repen- 


their poyſonous corroding quality, infect and corrupt our 
+ +a and ſettle into ill habits, and invererare Diſ- 
eaſes. 
Now, as Moderation and Regularity in our Pleaſures, is 8. 
a moſt decent and beautiful, a moſt uſeful and profitable 
thing, agreeable to the Laws of God, the deſign of Narure, 
and the dictates of Reaſon : So on the contrary, Extrava- 
gance and Exceſſes of all ſorts are odious and deformed, 
hateful ro God and Man, and the moſt deſtructive rhat can 
be, borh to the publick Good, and Men's own privare Inte- 
reſt, Pleafure unduly raken ſoftens and enervares the Soul, 
enervates and preys upon-the Body, makes Fools of the 
Wiſe, and Cowards of the Brave. Whar a lamentable in- 
ſtance of rhis was Hannibal, whoſe Courage was more bro- 
ken by the Luxuries of Capua, than by the rugged Paſſes 
of the Alpes, or all the Efforts of the Roman Armies 9 I his 
gave occaſion for the Laced.emonians, who denounced open 
War againſt all manner of Effeminacy, ro be called Men ; 
and rhe Athenians, who were ſoft, and delicate in their way 
of Living, to be reproached with the Nick-name of M/omen: 
When Xerxes undertook to puniſh the Ciry of —_—_ for 8 
evolr 
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Revolt they had made, and to ſecure himſelf againſt any | 


danger thar might come from rhar Quarter for the furure : 
The Method he took, was to bring all the Exerciſe of Arms, 
and other laborious and fariguing Practices into Diſuſe 
and to ler looſe all manner of Pleaſures-and ſenſual Delights 


among them, with free Liberty for every Man to revel in. 


theſe wirhourt Check or Controul. 

| Secondly, Ir baniſhes all the braveſt and moſt Heroick Vit- 
tues from the Mind, where ir hath taken poſſeſſion ; for theſe 
are ſerious and ſevere, confiderare and hardy, and cannor be 
endured by a Maſter of ſo contrary a Temper ; nor indeed 


were ir poffible for them to live under ſo effeminare and diffo- * 


Jute, ſo careleſs and unthinking a Governmentr. | 

Thirdly, It quickly degenerares, and finks into its contrary 
Sentiment, which is Pain and Uneafineſs; Diſlike and Re- 
morſe. As the Freſhes run apace ro the Sea, and loſe the 
ſweetneſs of rheir native Rivers, in Tides of Salr Water. 
Thus the honey of Pleaſure in the Mouth, upbraids the 


Earer, and turns to the Gall of Pain upon the Stomach. 


* All exquiſite Pleaſure ſtands upon a tickliſh point, and all 
zts generous Taſte is upon the turn; ſowrs, and chatiges, and 
zs ſwallowed up in Pain; the very moment it riſes to exceſſive 


Foy, Grief dwells upon the confines, and one ſtep beyond its own © 


bounds, brings you into this troubleſome Neighbours ground. 


Laſtly, Tr is the Seminary of all manner of Muſchief, and - 


final Ruin. This is the Lure to draw us in, and when we 
are once in, we ſtick at nothing : This is the conveyer of 
ſecrer Intelligences, the berrayer of Councils and Truſts, the 
conrriver of Treaſons, and under-hand Defigns againſt the 
Peace and Safery of Mankind. In ſhorr, the love of Plea- 
ſure ruins private Perſons by Prodigaliry and Injuſtice, dif- 
honours and ftains whole Families by Debauchery, and 
ſhameleſs Lewdneſs : Propagates Diſeafes, and entails Beg- 
gary upon Children yer unborn ; corrupts publick Juftice ; 


murder's Kings, overturns Governments, and ſcatrers Confu- - 


fion and Miſery over rhe face of the whole Earth. Thus 
much may be moſt juſtly ſaid of Pleaſure in general, which 
being now ſufficiently enlarged upon, we will proceed to 
conſider the ſeyeral kinds of it in particular. 


* In przcipiti eſt, ad dolorem vergit, in contrarium abie, -nifi 
modum repeat; Extrema gaudii luftus occupar. 
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' Þ Mind,full Meals, and the jumbling ſeveral forts of Mear toge- | 


CH A P. XXXIX. 
Of Eating and Drinking, Abſtinence and Sobriety, 


3 TH true deſign of Mear and Drink is Nouriſhment : To 


/ ſuſtain the Infirmities, and repair the continual decays of 
the Body ; and a moderate, natural, and agreeable ule of 
them ſarisfies and maintains ir, makes ir a ſerviceable inſtru- 
ment for the Mind ; whereas on the contrary, all unnatural 
Exceſſes weaken and overwhelm ir, draw on grievous and 
noiſome Diſeaſes, which are the juſt and natural Puniſhments 
of Intemperance, * Health is a plain and ſimple thing, and 
requires a cauſe of the ſame kind to produce it : Diſtempers are 


* many and various, and nothing contributes more to them, than 
| variety of Diſhes, and high Feeding, When Men complain 


of their Head for ſo many troubleſome Defluxions, and thoſe 
Humours which fall upon the Vitals, and lays the founda- 
tions of the moſt dangerous Diſeaſes, they ſhould do well to 
remember, how juſtly the Brain might rerurn upon them, 


; | that old ſaying, F Do you give over pouring in, and 1 will give 


over pouring out. While we are perpetually filling the Veſlet, 
how is it poſſible ir ſhould nor over-flow ? Bur alas ! theſe 
Conſiderations are now grown quite our of faſhion. Exceſs 
and Pomp, Variery and nice Cookery, are come into Re- 


{  putation. We hayelearnr to eſteem our Meals, and to mea- 


ure our welcome, by the number of Diſhes, the different 
forrs of Meats, the height of the Sawces, and the _ 
fluiry of the Entertainment. Nay, fo prodigious is our Va 


FS nity, that after we have ſer more before our Friends, than 
BY can be wholeſome for them to taſte of, or fit for us ro ſpend, 
' we make ſolemn Excuſes for our want of Proviſion, and are 
ſorry we have nothing better to receive them with. 


ow exceeding prejudicial, both ro a Man's Body and his 


ther, Curioſities and Qualques Choſes, and high Drefling are, 
every one might eafily be convinced by his own Experience. 


- Gluttony and Drunkennelſs are groſs and paltry Vices ;' they 


& 


+ Simplex ex fimplici cauſa valerudo; multos morbos, ſup- 
| plicia Luxuriz, multa fercula fecerunr. 
FS + Define fundere, & cgo definam fluere, 
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diſcover themſelves, and ſufficiently publiſh their own Shame '| 
in the Counrenances and Geſtures /of rhe Perſons addicted ro 
them. The beſt and leaſt forbidding whereof is a dozed, and 
heavy look; and indeed, the beſt Quality ſuch Mer: can 
have, is to be ſtupid and dull roo, For certain it is, no Man 
yer, who is a flave to his Belly, was ever capable of. doing : 
any glorious or conſiderable Action. And, generally ſpeak- : 
ing, we find them trifling and inſignificant Fellows, if not 
down right Beafts and Sorts. Bur Drunkennefs pecan 
hath theſe curſed Effects, and puſhes Men upon the baſeſt, 
the moſt extravagant, and unaccountable actions in” the 
World. Of which Alexander is a miſerable Inftance, though 
otherwiſe a wonderful Prince z who in hear of Wine killed 
his old dear Friend C/ytus, and when he came to be ſober; 

' had like ro have killed himſelf in Revenge. In ſhort, what | 
can be ſaid bad enough of a Vice that robs the Mind of Un- }Y 
derftanding, and the Body of Sence 3 makes grown People *: 
Children again, and Men of Wir mere Naturals, and dri- * 
veling Fools ? 

3. Sobriery therefore, which preſerves us from theſe nauſeous. 

and dereſtable Excefſes, deſerves our good Eſteem for irs Ef- - 
fects ar leaſt. For although ir be none of the moſt exalted 
Virrues, nor exceeding difficult ro be maſtered, by Meri of 
any tolerable Senſe, yer ir leads the way to ſeveral other #- 
Virrues, and promotes many excellent Qualicies. Ir chokes”! 
and crops our Vices in the very Bud, and intercepts the Pro-"F 
viſions, by which they ſhould ſubſiſt. Ir is rhe Mother of "| 
Health, , and the beſt Phyſick for all manner of Diſeaſes ; and” 
rhe moſt probable inſurer of long Life. Socrates owed rhe 
vigorous and confirmed Health he enjoyed purely ro Abſte» | 
miouſneſs. - Maſmiſſa, who was a Parrcrn of it to all Kings } 
of after Ages, begor Children at Fourſcore and Six years | 
Old, and won a Bartel of the Carthaginians at Ninery Two, 
Whereas Alexander, who had naturally one of the beſt and 
ſtrongeit Confſticurions of any Man thar ever lived, killed FF 
himſelf with Drinking in the very Flower of his Age. Se- 
veral Perſons (as Articus particularly) who have been given '* 
over by Phyſicians, of the Gour, and other Diſtempers,, + 
looked upon to” be incurable, have been perfectly recovered 
by Abſtinence, and a ſparing regular Diet. And whar can + 
we defire more for the Body, than a long, and a healthful 
Life > What can recommend any Virrue to Men fond of the 
World, if this will not > Bur then ir is of equal advantage | 
to rhe Soul roo. For by this means our Heads are rc WM -. 
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clear and unclouded, our Faculties awake and ſptightly, we 
are capable of thinking, and fir ro be adviſed. All the very 
grear Men in Story have been particularly eminent for their 
Sobriety ; not only Philoſophers, and ſuch as made preren- 
fions to a ſtrict and ſeverer Virtue, bur all rhar have been Ex- 
cellent, and whoſe Names. live upon Record, for any ſort 
of Greatneſs whatſoever. Such were Cyrus, and Ceſar, the 
Emperour Fulian, and M:homer. Such was Epicurus too, 
who, though a profeſt admirer of Pleaſure, and run down 
as. a Scandal ro —_— for eſpouſing ir, was yer famous 
for theſe abſtemious Virtues, above any of his Accuſers, 
The Curij and Fabricij are more celebrated in the Roman Hi- 
ſtory for their frugaliry and ſimpliciry of Dier, than for the 
greateſt and moſt glorious Conqueſts they ever won. And 
though the Lacedemonzans wanted neither Courage, nor Suc- 
ceſs, nor a Reputation equal ro both, yer the Character they 
valued rhemſelves upon, and prerended moſt to, was that of 
ſtrict Diſcipline, Frugaliry and Sobriery. 
Now this is a Virtue which muſt be fallen in love with 4s 
berimes ; Youth is the proper time for embracing it z while 
it can be called a Virtue ; while we have more opporruni- 
ties of gratifying our Appetite ; and while that Apperite is 
 keener roo. For how wretched is it, how ridiculous, to 
- take Sanctuary here in our old Age, when we have made 
our ſelves living Hoſpitals, and are all over Aches and Pains? 
* This is a folly, like thar obſerved in the Athenians. z who 
*F- are faid never to have asked a Peace, bur in Mourning 
* Weeds, for their Friends and Relations flain in Barrel ; when 
-all their Men of Note were loſt, and they no longer in a 
condition to defend themſelves. This is what our Engl; 
F$ Proverb calls * Shutting the Stable-door when the Steed is ſtobs 
len; and turning good Husbands, when we have brought our 
Noble to Ninepence. 
2  Ilr, will be very adviſeable, nor ro uſe our ſelves to deli» 5; 
cious and artificial Mears, . for fear our Body ſhould by de- 
'* grees come to reliſh no other, and ſuffer for the wanr of them. 
For in truth, theſe make our Appetites humourſome, and 
. give us both a falſe Hunger, and a deceirtul Nouriſhmenr. 
"Theſe may feed our Dileaſes and ill Humours, bur the 
plainer and courſer our Dier, the truer ſtrength and more 
kindly Noucifhment it imparts. Theſe therefore we ſhall da 
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well to accuſtom our Palates ro, if we would ſecure. our 
Eaſe and Healch : For they are eafie and every where ts be. 
had ; and fo. our deſires are nor like ro be diſappointed: 
when we want, and they are alſo lighteſt of digeſtion and. 
moſt agreeable to Nature when we have them: 


nn OE 


CHAP. XL. 


Of Luxury and Exceſs FP Apparel, and their contrary 
Virtues, Frugality and Modeſty. 


(Loathing was obſerved in the beginning of this Treariſe, 


ro have been none of fhoſe things which are natural and 
neceſſary, nor to have'been originally in uſe with Mankind ;' 
Burt it is meerly artificial, invented- for our convenience, 
and in requeſt-with- no other Creature in the World, Now 
it is uſual with all- Inventions to increaſe and multiply ; 
every day refines and improves them ftill 'more, rill ar laſt, 
there is no end of their Variery, Multipliciry is the cerrain 


Character of Art, as Simplicity is of Narure. The confe-' 


quence then of Apparel being Arrificial, is that it runs ins; 


ro infinite Fantaſtical forms, and differs in proportion to Peo-* 


ple's Fanſfies and: Humours. Accordingly we find, thar the” 


greater part of Tradeſmen and: Handicrafts Men deal in: 


ſuch Commodiries and Manufactures as are converted ' ro 


the defence and-ornament of the-Body. Bur it were well 


if this only were regarded ; for from hence they are come 


ro ſuch Extravagancies and- Abuſes, 'thar our Garments are* 
no longer a covering to our Defects, and a ſupply ro our 


Neceſlities, but- a neft of Vaniry and' Vice *®. Theſe are; 


the great occaſion of Quarrels and Diſputes ; for rhe diftin-* 


Ction of property ſeems to have begun in this point : . When 
things were moſt in common, every Man had a peculiar ti- 
tle ro the Cloths he wore, which is: intimared by rhe French 


Language in particular, exprefling all ' manner of Rapine, - 


by Stripping, Devober ; and the Engliſh Word Robbring, is very 
probabl an Alluſion to the ſame thing. 


' This Vice hath always been moſt remarkable in the Fe-_ 


male Sex, and if it be nor entirely rheirs, the Scandal is the ' 
greater to thoſe Men who deſcend'ſo low : For there is not ' 
in the whole World a ſurer fign of a poor and little Soul, 


* Nidus Luxuriz, £2 
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# than this ſtriving to recommend ones ſelf, and gain reſpect 
by ſuch deſpicable means as Dreſs and Rich Cloths : None 
will infiſt, none depend upon rheſe Ornaments bur they 
who have no other. How wretched a thing is ir ro confis 
der the Care and Coſt laid ont upon Luxury and Shew, aid 
the general neglect of thoſe ſhining Habirs of the Mind 3 
that Virtue, rhar Bravery which ſhould enable us ro make 
2 beauriful Appearance, and fer vs off in real and ſolid Ex- 
cellences ? 'T he Latedemonians prohibired any but common 
Women to wear gay and ſumpruous Cloths ; rhis was lookr 
upon as the mark ro diſtinguiſh ſuch infamous people by z 
bur rhie Ladies of Reputation defired to be known by their 
ſevere Honour ar:4 ſkining Virtues. | 
. Now the true and lawful uſe of Appatel is to keep out 
Wind and Weather, and all other ſeverities and inconyeniens 
ces; which our Bodies would ſuffer by being expoſed. to rhe 
open Air : And ir is a great faulr ro: divert the thing from 
this to other vain and Sinful purpoſes. In order ro anſwer- 
ing their proper end it is plain, Clothes need nor, they oughr 
not to be expenfive ; for the richer they are, the leſs are 
they qualified ro defend and ſecure our eaſe : Bur then ſome 
regard muſt be had ro Decency too, and diſtinction of Qua= 
liries'; all which may be done with Graviry and frugaliry; 
obſerving the juſt medium * berween affected Slovyenlineſs 


| and effeminate Nicery. Cali2ula made hirhſelf ridiculous by 


the: ſoftneſs and Fantafticalnels of his Habit ; and Auguſtus 
was as much admired and commended for the Modeſty and 
Gravity of his, | 
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CH A P. XIL 


'F Of Tempirance with reſpeb# to Carnal Pleaſure which is; 
Chaſtity, or Continency. 


; COntinency is a Virtue of very difficulr Prictice, and 
&- requires an exceeding ſtrong and vigilant guard over 
our ſelves: Forall-'our perfections of this kind are ſo many 
| Violences upon nature and inclination; which are nor in a- 
hy caſe to be withſtood. without much Toil and Painfulneſs, 
- and yery obſtinate Reſolutions, bur in this before us eſpeci- 
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" ally ; becauſe here the propenſions to Vice ſeem to be ſtrong- 


eft, and the Sollicitations ro it more frequent and impor- 
runate than in any other inſtance whatſoever. 

Bur till che greater the difficulry of this Conqueſt is, rhe 
greater is irs Commendation, and the more juſt and glorious 
ins Triumph. And very neceſſary it is, that'every Man ſhould 
rally his Forces and engage manfully in this War with him< 
ſelf. Continency is allowed no poſitive Virtue, and im- 

orts no more than a Man's governing and reſtraining him- 
felf ſo far as not to act contrary to his Dury. Ir produces 
no fruir, but conſiſts in privation and a forbearing to act ; 
and therefore Virginity muſt always imply Barrenneſs. This 
15 the caſe of Continency conſidered abſtractedly and in its 
own nature, which at this rate is of no higher a Claſs in 
the ſcale of Virtues than the abſtaining from Glurtony and 
Drunkenneſs, or any other ſorr of Vicious Exceſs. Bur if 
we conſider it in a Chriſtian and more exalred Senſe, rhen 
ir imports a great deal more : for thus there are rwo con- 
curring Qualifications which make it a very noble Virtue ; 
the one is a ſertled purpoſe ro continue in 1t pure and un- 
blemiſhed, with a Chaſt Mind and mortified Aﬀections, no 
leſs than a Body holy and undefiled : The other, thar this 
be done for Religious and Excellent ends, to gain greater 
advantages of becoming Singular, and exemplary in Piery 
and all manner of goodneſs. For (as Sr. Auguſtin ſays,) It - 
is not the Single State that we commend. in Virgins, but their _ 

Abandoning the World, and Conſecrating ther Souls and Bo- 
dies entirely to God : Witneſs the Veſtals of Old, and. the 
Five Fooliſh Virgins in the Parable, whoſe Celibacy ſtood' 
them in no ſtead ar all. And here I obſerve by the way, how 
Abſurd a Vanity and Popular an Errour that 4s, which in 
common ſpeech calls the Y addies who have no blemiſh upon 
their Reputation, and who either are Chaſt in the Single Life 
or Faithful in the Married 'one ; Women of great Virtues 
and great Honour. Honour ! For what? Is Honour ſunk 
fo low, thar the meer nor doing evil and not violating one's 
Duty in the moſt Scandalous inſtance muſt pretend ro thar 
name ? Why do- we not by the. ſame Reaſon ſtyle thoſe: - 
Men of Honour who are under the ſame Circumſtances ? 
Nay, there would indeed be more Reaſon for this than the 
other, becauſe the manner of the World purs more Opportu-+ - 
nities of offending in theſe reſpects, and expoſes Men to 
ſtronger Temprarions, than Women are liable ro. But in: 
truth, Honour is ſo far from being a Recompence due X ; 
| | e 


4 Ch. 41. Of Temperance in Carnal, &Cc. 
the abſtaining from evil, thar ir is nor every ſort of good, 
which when punctually rn can lay claim to it ; bur 
(as was ſaid before) thoſe kinds and degrees of good only 
which bring advantage to rhe World, and which, beſides 
their being beneficial, have coſt great toil and trouble, and 
been atchieved with conſiderable difficulty and danger. 

But beſides ; how few of theſe Continent perſons arrive 
even at a common and very practicable Virrue > How ma- 
ny of them do we find ſcandaloufly rainted with other Vices, 
and making up for this ſelf-denial by indulgences to ſome 
more darling Humour or Paſſion ? Particularly, how ex- 
ceeding few are there who eſcape the Temprations to Vani- 
ry and Preſumprion, and Spiritual Pride, and while they 
rake marvellous Content in their own perfeCtions are very 
liberal in their Cenſures and Condemnarions of other Peo- 
ple ? Does nor experience frequently convince us, how very 
dear ſome Husbands pay for the Fidelity of their Wives ; 
who while they diſpoſſeſs the Devil in one part of their 
Souls and preſerve their Honour entire, do yer erect a Throne 
for him, and ler him reign Triumphanr in another ? If then 
this Virtue beger infolence and Malice, Cenforiouſneſs and 
Imperious Pride, it is like to rurn ar laſt bur ro very poor 
account. And thus clogged will very ill deſerve rhe name 
of Virtue, whatever it might be allowed otherwiſe : Nor 
thar I am over ſcrupulous, or would ftand with the Sex for 
a Complement; and therefore, provided the flattering them 
with this title of Honour, will contribure any thing to the 
making them more tender of ir, and encourage the Mo- 
deſty and Decency becoming their Sex and Condition, I 
ſhall be content to promote the diſcharge of their Duty ar 
any rate, though it be by ſtraining a point ro grarifie an uſe- 
ful Vanity. Bur to return ; Ir is likewiſe obſervable, thar In- 
continency when fimply and ſtrictly conſidered, like other faulrs 
whichare what we call Corporcal, and tending to gratifie the 
Carnal inclinations of Humane narure, hath no mighry Ma- 
lignity in its own fingle ſelf; (ir being only an exceſs of 
whar is natural and not contrary ro Humane nature,) bur 
then there is a train of vices ſo black and hideous attending 
ir, and ſome or more of them ſo inſeparable from ir, thar 
the danger of being entangled in rhoſe ſnares is infinite, and 
the conſequence very faral : For this is one of thole fins 
that never go alone, bur is accompanied with other Devils 
more and more wicked than ir ſelf ; rainted with baſe and 
villainous circumſtances of perſons and places, and rimes 
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rohibited and unpardonable; Intrigues carried on, and beaft- *F 
y farisfactions contrived by the wickedeft merhods ; iy 2 

and Tricks, and all manner of Deceir ; Subornartion a 

Forſwearing, and Treachery ; ro all which we may add 

that which is by no means inconſiderable ; the loſs of Time, 

the diſtraction of Thoughr, the interruption of Bufineſs, | 
and other anbeonetiy Follies, which draw very great anfl 

Juſt Scandals, and inſupportable miſchiefs after rhem. 

3. _ Now becauſe this Vice harh every Quality that can ren- 
| der an - Enemy formidable, fince it is borh violent and de- 

ceirful, and arracks us at once with open force and ſecrer 
ftraragems, our Care muſt likewiſe be double ; Firſt ro arm 
and prepare our ſelyes for the Combar, and rhen ro watch 
diligently the approaches, obſerye its Feints, and be wel] 
aware of thoſe baits and wheedling Infinuations which are 
Jaid on purpoſe ro decoy us into Ambuſhments and Ruine : 
And the more theſe inclinations ſooth and cajole us, rhe more ' 
ſuſpicious we muſt be, and turn the deaf Ear to their flat- 
tering importunities. Among other Conſiderations therefore 
fir to be oppoſed ro ſuch Temprarions, rheſe that follow 
may nor be improper to reflect upon : Thar another perſon's 
Beauty is nothing art all to us, what we can never call or 
make our own ; Thar it is no certain happineſs even to them 
who have ir, bur turns as often to their prejudice, and is 
at leaſt equally diſpoſed ro do ſo as to their Advantage : 
Thar in ſhorr, it is a flower always withering and in decay ; 
a very ſmall and fanciful thing, little elſe bur the ourward 
Skin, 'nay leſs than thar, the Colour and Complection of it 
only ; And therefore, if in this we would admire the delicacy 
ns | $kill of nature ler us prize it here, as we are wont to da - 
thoſe much more aſtoniſhing Beauries of the Sun and Moon, 
for their Excellencies and the good influences they ſhed, When 
we enjoy this Beauty, and have made it our own property by 
fair and honeſt mc-.ris, let us even then remember that this is 

a very low and mean ſatisfaction, fo far from being peculiar 
fo the digniry of Humane nature, that Brurtes all partake and 
are moſt of them ſauppofed ro exceed us in ir ; Thar the 

z3mmaderate uſe of Pleaſure waſtes the Body, ſoftens and ef- 

feminares the Soul, enfeebles and 'darkens the underſtand- 
ing : Thar a world of people have fallen miſerable: Sacri- 
fices to their inordinate Luſts, fome in the loſs of their 

Lives, others of their Fortunes, and others of their Senſes, 

but the Reputations murdered by it are innumerable. Con- 

der again, that rhere is more honour, nay, I will add more 
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pleaſure too, in vanquiſhing theſe deſires than in complying 
with rhem. And all the tranſports of fruition are flat and 
dull, nauſeous and infipid, in compariſon of thoſe raviſhing 
 farisfactions which overflow -in our Souls, when we have 
# gained a virtuous and noble Conqueſt over our ſelves. And 
| this is the general Senſe of Sober Mankind ; for there is 
no one Action in the Life of Alexander or Scipio, in which 
their Hiſtorians ſo juſtly glory, as that of the rrearmenr they 
gave to their beautiful Caprives, and the tenderneſs for their 
Honour, which the Forrune of War was generally thoughr 
a privilege to violate. This Continency and Conqueſt of 
themſelves is more highly commended rhan all their ſucceſ- 
ſes, and hath more engaging Charms than the faireſt of their 
Priſoners could ever boaſt of. Theſe I fay, are Confidera- 
tions pertinent and proper enough, bur ir cannot be ex- 
pected rhey ſhould have a conſtant efficacy : For this Vice 
abounds with Sophiftry and cunning, and as ir will nor be 
reaſoned with ſometimes, ſo ar other times ir will nor be 
ſafe to go about ir; And therefore in caſes of violent Af- 
ſaulrs, rhe beſt courſe will be to berake our ſelves ro our 
heels and ger Iooſe from the 'Temptarion. And ir is very 
obſervable, rhar rhe Holy Ghoſt which bids us in all ordi- 
nary caſes Reſiſt the Devil, with a promiſe that he ſhall flee Fam. 4. 7. 
' from us ; yer when he mentions Touthful Luſts, the advice is, 
that we would flee from them. Debares as well as delays are 2 Tim.11: 
- dangerous here, rhe Cauſe muſt be referred ro a Judge un- 22. ; 
der ſhrewd ſuſpicions of Corruption ; and therefore the ſafeſt 
Ine we can make is to throw it our and never give it rhe 
hearing. Buſineſs, Recreation, Company, any thing to di- 
vert this ſtream of our Thoughts and Atections into anorher 
Channel : There can be no difficulty in the Choice; for in 
ſuch caſes rhe worſt Company a Man can poſſibly be in is to 
have none bur his own. 
Now we are to obſerve, that both the Virtue of Conti» =, 
nency and irs contrary Vice is of ſeveral kinds and different 
degrees : The chief and thar which I ſhall ſpeak ro ar yu 
ſenc is che Conjugal ſorr, rhar murual and inviolable Fideli- 
ry berween Man and Wife, which, as it was the firſt and 
higheſt Obligation, ſo is ir the moſt ſacred, the moſt 
important, and that which both Publick Socicry and Private 
Perſons are deeply and inevitably intereſted in : And there- 
fore this oughr ro be held in the moſt Profound Venerartion 
and Efteem ; and nor ſuffered ro become the Jeſt and com- 
mon ſcorn of profligare Lewdneſs ; the Diverſion of a 
Yy 4 Theatre; 
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The Parties concerned in rheſe holy Engagements muſt have 
no Afﬀections, nor cheriſh any deſires beyond rhe Chaſt Em- 
braces of each other ; bur utterly Abandon the very wiſhes 
of ftollen and unlawful delights, and be conrent to Drink 
the Waters of their own Ciſtern ; and the running Waters of 


their own Well ; that is, pure and innocenr, unpollured and | 


untroubled delights of a fairhful and lawful Marriage ; as 
the Wiſe Man expreſſes ir, according to the uſual fignifican- 
cy and cxtraordinary decency of the Scriprure Stile, The 

thar allow themſelves in other liberties, fall into the blackeſt 
and moſt complicared guilt imaginable ; rhey violace and 
Sin againſt their own Bodies, by making them Veſſels and 
Inſtruments of Uncleanneſs and Diſhonour ; rhey rranſgreſs 
againſt all manner of Laws which any Man can be bound 
by. The Laws of Revealed Religion which forbid us ro 
proſtirure our ſelves to filrhineſs and ſhame, and have com- 
manded the ftricteſt puriry of Converſation ; the Law of 
Narure, which forbids the invading another Man's proper- 
ry ; and the tenderer the right is to him, rhe more de- 
reſtable is the injuſtice ; the Law of Reaſon and Equity, 
which enjoyns fideliry and ſtedfaſtneſs ro promiſes and mu- 
tual Contracts ; the Laws of the Land, which have Efta- 
bliſhed Marriages as the only conveyance of Right, and giv- 


ing a Title and Propriety in ſuch caſes ; the undoubred 


Rights of Families, by grafting in a foreign growth upon 
the natural Stock, injuring the other Children, and trans- 
ferring the fruit of a Man's Induſtry, his Acquiſition or his 
Inherirance, to Strangers and Inrerlopers ; the Laws of Juſtice 
and Charity, by ſtarting difficulcies and Difputes among 
Friends and Relations ; alienating the Aﬀections of Parents 
from their Children, and diffolving in great meaſure the 
Ducy of Children ro their Parents , when there are theſe 
my among them ; and leaving a laſting and indelible 

ain upon the Unfortunate (though innocent) Pofteriry of ſo 
ſuſpected a Race. 

As to the other parts of this Vice I add only in one word ; 
that though Adultery be the higheſt, yer ir is not rhe only 
Violation of ir; Men would therefore do well ro ſee how 
many Apgravations of this kind juſt now mentioned concur 
in any of thoſe allowances they make ro themſelves ; ro 
lay afide the byaſs of their preſent Patſion, and eyen in ca- 
fes of fimple Fornication, ask their own Conſciences how 
they ſhould like to kaye the honour of a Siſter or a Daugh- 
ter 
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ter ſo injured by another perſon ; and if they rhink bur 
ſcurvily of ſuch a blemiſh in a near Relation, this ar leaſt 
* makes the grarification an offence againft Reaſon and Equi- 
ty, and natural Juſtice ; nor is it in ſuch circumſtances for 
a Man to alledge thar the partner of the crime is no other 
Man's, it is enough to Condemn him that She is not his 
own, 


CH AP. XII. 


Of Ambition, and Temperance with regard to the Defire of 
Honour and Fame. 


FH this is a Deſire which ſtands in great need of being 
rempered and reſtrained, no Man can ſuffer himſelf ro. 
doubr who ar all confiders the inordinacy of the Aﬀection, 
the injurious courſes it puſhes the Parienr upon, and the in- 
finite miſchief ir does to ſociery, when the Reins are lex 
looſe and we give it irs head. But though the free Range 
of this Aﬀection be ſo pernicious, yer we ought to take 
notice, that (according to what hath been formerly deliver- 
ed upon the ſame occaſion) all Ambirion, all thirſt either of 
Honour or of Reputation is not tro be condemned withour 
any diſtinction, bur thar as it may be ordered and mana- 
ged, there is a great deal of good as well as hurt in the 
thing. For thus wuch may undoubtedly be alledged in its 
behalf, that ir is of very great advantage to the: State ; 
ſince as the World now goes, the generous and publick ſpi- 
rited Actions are moſt of rhem owing to it, - This puſhes 
Men on to hazardous Attempts, and rhus we find ir hark 
ever done; for, even among the Ancients, it 1s not to be 
ſuppoſed thart all their ſo much celebrared Heroes were acted 
by a truly Philoſophical Spirir. There were indeed your 
Socrates, and Phocion, and Ariſtides, and Epaminondas, your 
Cato's and Scipio's, who ſeem to have been Charmed by the 
bright Ideas of Virtue, withour any the leaſt mixrure of addi- 
tional and mercenary Conſiderations ; bur then there were 
a great many more who were manifeſtly moved by other 
Springs, ſuch as Themiſtocles, and Alexander, and Ceſar, who 
courted Fame, and were led on by the proſpect of Greatneſs 
and Renown. And, though ir be very true, thar the Gal- 
lant Exploits of ſuch Perſons when nicely examined, and 

FER | conſidered 
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conſidered with- regard to their proper Motives and the prin- 
ciples their Authors went upon, be nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the | 
roduct of Virtue-bur of Ambition only ; yer ſtill chey muſt + 
c acknowledged of general uſe and benefit, and the conſe- 
quences of them to the publick in all reſpects the very.ſame, 
as if the inducemenrs had been 'the mott refined and perfect 
thar Humane nature is in any Caſe capable of: Now beſides 
the force of this Conſideration ro commend it, the Philoſo- 
phers have allowed ir tro be excuſable at leaſt upon rwa '} 

occaſions ; the one is, when the Actions it excites Men tq 

are profitable and good, 'bur not in a degree of perfection 

eminent enough to pretend to the rirle of :Virtuous ; be- 
| cauſe they lie in common to. all Mankind, and the good 

or ill diſpoſitions of our minds incapacitate, no perſon frotn 
excelling in them. Of this kind particularly are Arts and 

Sciences, Humane Inventions, Military Courage, and all 

manner of Induftry in general : The other is, when we find 

ir necefſary ro remind favour and good Opinion of ſome 

on upon whom' our intereft depends ; for though ir be 

a ſtanding rule in Philoſophy, never to' make rhe Opini- 

on of others the meaſure of our Behaviour, yer there is this 

reſerve, and allowed Exception, that we may gavern our 
ſelves upon ſuch principles, to avoid the inconveniences which 

either the want or Contempr of other Men's approbation 

may happen to involve us in, ' 

2 Bur indeed for a Man to praCtice Virtue merely upon 

this account, and aim at Honour and Repurarion as if this 

were the proper wages and recompence of doing well, is 

not only a very vain and erroneous, but a moſt dangerous 

and deſtructive principle. This were a horrible diſparage- 

ment indeed, rhar Vircue ſhould be rendered fo precarious 

as to derive all its value from hence, and ro engage our 

Aﬀections upon no better Conſiderations than what are 

drawn from the judgment of the World : Every body muſt 

needs diſcern the courſenefs of this Alloy, and that ſuch 
payment oughr nor to pals upon us. Virtue certainly is not . © 

et ſo debaled as ro goa begging, and defiring teſtimonials 

he a ſubfiſtance. This reward is much below her ſecking ; 

and therefore we ſhould ſo fix our minds with true and no- 

ble Ideas of her, and ſertle our affections ſo firmly upon 

the thing it ſelf, that this accidental luſtre of rhe honours 

attending her may not dazle the Eyes of Reaſon, þur leave 

us ſtill the Diſcretion, ro make a difference between re- 

celying theſe as acknowledgments due for our good Actions 

| an 
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Wy * ropounding them to our minds, as the end and ade- 
po nn | 


Reward of them : So ſhall we be eſtabliſhed upon 
bottom, and proceed upon reſolutions fincere and 
1 Jyable, ſuch as will ſtand like ſo many Barriers a- 
bour "the Soul, and guard it againſt the vain aſſaults of 
vanity and Ambition, and every mean and ſelfiſh induces 
menr, 
A Man ſhould be rhoronghly perſwaded of the ſufficien 
and ſelf-ſarisfaQtion of - Virtue, thar ir asks' no Nobler a 
"Theatre to repreſent irs excellency in than one's own Gon- 
ſcience ; rhis is ſpectatar and audience enough, and if this 
applaud the Action the matter is nor great who diſcom- 
mends ir. The higher the Sun is above the HoriZon, 'the 
leſs ſhadow it caſts; and the more Sublime any Man's Vir- 
gue is, the leſs affectarion of Honour and'Fame ir is at- 
tended with, Nor is the fimilitude improper, if we confi- 
der the narure of the thing : For Glory is in earneft a very. 
ſhadow, ir follows thoſe thar flie from ir, and runs away 
from thoſe that purſue ir. We ſhould always remember who 
ſent us hjther and whar we are doing. Thar Life is a Play 
where the parts are infinitely various, bur no Man chooſes 
what he will a&t ; he acquirs himſelf well who ſtudies the 
: humour of the part affigned him, and performs it agreeably 
to its Character, or (as Epi#etus ſays upon another occaſion,) 
thar we live in this World, as People fit at an Entertain- 
ment, where every well mannered Man will be content ro 
feed upon that Diſh which the Mafter of the Feaſt helps 
him ro, withour reaching over the Table, and ſcrambling 
and ſnatching from other People's Plates. If rhen a Prefer- 
ment, or ſome Office of Honour and Truſt be offered to us, 
if we are capable of diſcharging it, ler us accepr ir gladly, 
bur modeſtly roo; and ler us do rhe dury of 'ir farhfully 
and ſincerely ; aſſuring our ſelyes, rhat God hath ſer us our 
Poſt ; and that by commitring rto' us a publick Truſt, he ex- 
ects we ſhould ſtand Centry, and bþe continually upon the 
Guard ; that by our vigilant care thoſe who are committed 
to our charge may fleep ſecurely. And for all this Labort- 
ous Attendance, ' let us propoſe no other Recompence or 
Commendation, rhan thar only of our own Conſciences ; 
and the ſweet fatisfactions of doing whar becomes us ; or 
if others do, (as withour queſtion, they will) ſee and ap- 
prove our Good works ; ler us defire, that the Teſtimony 
of our having done well, may be graven in the Hearts of 
pur Countrey, rather than publiſhed þy Statues, and pom- 


pous Frontifpieces, and long flattering Inſcriptions In a 
word, let this be a Principle with us; that rhe Fruit 
of noble, ' generous Actions cannot poſſibly be loſt 3+ that, 
the glory of having done them is an ample Compenſa- 
tion: And that, when Virtue deſcends to go 'out of her 
ſelf, and look abroad for a Reward, ſhe undervalnes her 
own worth, and muſt take up with things beneath her. 
To deſpiſe Greatneſs, and expoſe the vanity of ſerting - 
our Hearrs upon it, 1s no ſuch mighry matrer. He thar 
loves himſelf, and can make any tolerable Judgment of 
Happineſs, will be content with a moderate and eafie For- 
rune; the Stations that are at. the top of Mankind, as 
they excell in Dignity, ſo they exceed in Harms, and 
_ Difficulry, and Trouble ; and thoſe that are ar the very 
bottom, rormented with Poverty, and anxious uncertainties 
of Subfiſtence, are equally ro be declined. Here is roo 
much Buſineſs, or roo much Suffering, for any Man of 
ſound Wiſdom to wiſh, none bur ſickly Palates will be 
fond of either. Otzanes, one of the ſeven, who bge a joynt 
Righr to the Principality of Perſia, quitred his" Prerenſi- 
ons to the reſt of the Competitors, provided rhat he and 
all his Family might live quietly Mt. thar Government, 
and be free from all Subjection, excepr ſuch as the old 
ſtanding Laws obliged them ro. This was truly grear, 
neither to affedt to command, nor bear to be commanded ; 
and other inſtances of contemning Honour and Greatneſs, 
we have ſeveral in Story ; for even Diocleſian diveſted him- 
felf of the Empire, and Celeſtine quitred the Papacy ; fo lit- 
tle have the Charms of Sovereignty it ſelf been found up- 
on Tryal, and ſo far from impracticable is the utmoſt pitch 

. of the Virtue oppoſite to Ambition, 
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CHAP. XIIU. - 
| | Of Temperance in Speaking. 


| Hough the government of the Tongue do not uſually T. 
- come under this head of Temperance, yet all People, 

I ſuppoſe, will allow, that there. is nor any inftance, in 
p which Moderation is more uſeful and neceſſary ; and thar 
this is ſo eſſential a parr of Wiſdom, rhar no Treatiſe upon 
this Subject can be rolerably complere without ir. He that 
offendeth not in word, the ſame is a perfet Man, ( ſays 

rt. Fames,) and the Reaſon is evidently whar he gives there 
at large, that the Tongue is all in all : Good and Evil pro- 
ceed from it ; Life and Death depend upon ir. Which be- Book 1. 
ing formerly illuſtrated ar large, all thar lies upon me ro Pp. 23- 
do more ar preſent, is only ro lay down ſome ſhort and 
plain: Diredtions, for our Conduct and good management of 
ſo very important a Member, | 

Ler our Diſcourſe then- be ſober and ſparing, the know- 2; 
ing how and when to be filent is a mighty advantage, and 
contributes exceedingly ro our knowing how to ſpeak ; for 
he thac is unskilfull in one of theſe Points, can never be 
expert in the other. To ralk much and ro: talk well are: 
Qualities that ſeldom or never go rogerher ; and therefore 
one of the Philoſophers made it his Obſervation, - that the 
moſt accompliſhed Men, are generally they thar ſay leaft. 
Thoſe that abound in words, are commonly barren both in 
good Senſe, and good Actions; like Trees, which when 
they ſhoor in grear quantities of Leaves, bear lirtle Fruit ; 
or lean Corn that runs all into Straw. The Lacedemonians, 
(of whom we have made ſo frequent mention, for their 
noble improvements in Virtue and Valour,) were no leſs + 
memorable for Silence, and made this one part of their ſo- 
lemn Profeflion, to Educate their Youth in a modeſt and 
relerved way of Converſation. So juſtly, ſo generally is this 
ſort of Reſtraint approved and commended ; 7 
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o neceſfary, ſo 
prudenr, thar Prayer of the Pſalmift, that God would enable . 
him by his Grace, to ſet a Watch before his mouth, and keep , 
| the door of his lips. An Emblem of this we have in the- 
| Moſaical Inſtirurion ; where, among many Typical -repre-, 
ſentations of Moral Duries this ſeems to be one ; Thar every - 
Veſſel was unclean, which had not a Cover faſtened w ir ; 
; na * 


& 


_ TO 
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And the wiſeſt Author that ever wrote, hath left us this 


Mark ro diſtinguiſh Men by, The Heart of Fools is FAY hat has 


mouth, but the Tongue of the Wiſe is in their Heart. | 
A ſecond Qualification abſolutely neceſſary upon tliis oc- 
caſfion, is Trurh ; without this the end of Speech is utterly 
erred and loft, For Speech was principally deſigned t& 
be aflifting ro Truth, in bringing others to the knowledge 
of it, by repreſenting every thing in its native,and propet 
Colours ; and diſcovering the myſteries of Errour'and Deceir ; 
that being thus derected, they may no longer have ir in theit 


ye ro miſ-lead our Judgments. For whar indeed is; 


peech, bur a Key to our Thoughts? An inftrumenr of coms, 
municating what we feel; and ſee, and deſire, and ſo of 
transfuſing our whole Hearts into the boſoms of them wirki 
whom we- converſe * Now this makes ir obvious to every 
conſidering Man ; thiat Fidelity and.exact Truth ought ro be 
an inſeparable atrendanr .upon every. Word we utrer ; for 
there is no other method of conveying our Intelligence ; no 
other Glaſs in which we can fee one another's Souls; and 
therefore it is as much as all the benefirs of Converſation, 
and Commerce, and this noble Prerogative of Mankind is 
worth, to take care, that the Mirrour- caſt no falfe Refle- 
dGions. He thar falſfifies in his Diſcourſe, ought to be treated! 
as a common Enemy ; dereſted as a Traytor to publick So+ 
ciety ; For if. when' once this Fooring fails us, we have no) 
freſh ground to ftand' upon, all Faith and Security is given 
up, and we know not where ro have Men, nor what to 
make of them. How vile the Sin of Lying is, hath been 
declared before. They who practice it out of deſign, are 
of all wretches the molt profligate and deſpicable ; and they 
who do it in Raillery, ſhould confider how inſolent a thing 
It is to banter and abuſe the Credulity of Mankind ; _ 
that Truth and mutual Faith are things much roo ſerious and+ 
roo weighty to be made a Diyerfion; and facrificed to the 
itch of an unmannerly Jeft. Fed | 
Thirdly, Our Expreffions ſhould be Natural and Modeft 
and Chaft; provoking no bluſhes, offenſive ro none, even 


the moſt nice and purged Ears; our Diſcourſe free from 


Vehemence and Contention ; for in ſuch caſes Men ſeem ro 
be'more concerned for themſelves than for the Truth ; and 
to ſpeak, not ſo much the reaſon of rhe thing, as their own 
Paſtions. Speech was deſigned for a mutual Comfort and 
Improvement ; to.inform and mend Men's Minds,. nor to: 
corrupt and ſeduce them, And therefore, as Artifice and Af- 
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'F fectation is nauſeous, ſo Indecency and Lewdneſs, and every 
thing that rends ro Obſceniry or Licentiouſneſs, is wicked 
and abominable. 

. Fourthly, Our Diſcourſe ſhould be ſerious and ſignificant, 5. 
profitable and advantageous ; not rrifting, and impertinenr 
F and vain. The little Tatrle of the Town, whar is done at 
the Courr, or the Park, or 'the Play-Houſe ; how People 
were dreſſed, and how they behaved themſelves ; repeating 
| idle Verſes, ſcraps of- Plays, and lirtle fooliſh Jets, and rel- 
JT ling frivolous Stories ; though they make up ſo very confi- 
1 derable a part of modiſh Converſarion, are yer, (to ſpeak 
freely,) ſigns of a grear- poverty of Thoughr, and have 
more. of the  Buffoon, than of the Man in-them. He thar 
provides no better Entertainment for his Company, than all 
this amounts to, is at a very low Ebb ; and ſhews, thar he 
hath ſpenr a great deal of time to very ſmall purpoſe. How 
very little hath a Man ro do, rhar- employs himſelf at this 
rare : And whar precious account does all thar leiſure rurn 
to, Which hath been laid our upon qualifying himſelf for ſo 
noble-and accampliſhre-a- way of Diſcourſe ? Under this head 
of Trifting and. Impertinence, IT think we may very well 
reckon that Folly of entertaining Company with long ac+ 
counts of our Selyes, and our own Aﬀatrs ; whar Feats we 
'F have done; or. what Calamities we have ſuffered ; for. of 
$ whar conſequence ſoever theſe things may be tro us, they. 
J are of none at all ro the Perſons we tell them ro ;5 excepr it 
be-to give them a taſte of our Folly, and from a diſlike of 
our Converſation, ro avoid the ſame abſardity-in their own. 
We fancy, becauſe theſe Accidents are'pleafing ro us, that 
they. are ſo ro them; bur alas! the difference of Perſons 
ſhould be confidered ; for ro render the Story agreeable ro 
tell, there needs no other Recommendation, than rhar our 
ſelves are art the botrom of ir ; bur then the very ſame rea- 
ſon renders it as nauſeous to the Hearer, nor only becauſe he 
finds no Concern of his own there, but from thar narural 
Averſion and Diſdain' we bear ro Men, who are always big 
and full of themſelves, and have the vanity ro ſuppoſe, ' that 
whatever relates to them is worthy to be the Concern of all 
they converſe. with, 

' + But eſpecially, we ſhould be careful nor ro tranſgreſs rhis 
Rule of profiting others, by running 'into' the contrary ex- 
treme of Injurious or .Offenfive Language ; For Speech is 
in the very original intention of it, an Initrumentr, and Har- 
binger, a Reconciler, and Uniter of Mankind, and _ 
ore, 
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plied ro the modern way'of Converſation, would ſoon con- 
vince us, how vainly thoſe Perſons pretend ro Wir, ' and 
Senſe, and Honour, whoſe whole Diſcourſe conſiſts of Slan- 
der, Detra&tion, Mockery or Reproach, ſacrificing the re- 
purtations of the abſent to an ill-natured Jeſt ; or expoſing 
and ridiculing their Defe&ts, by Mimickry, and Buffoonery ; 
all which are infinirely unbecoming the Churacher ſuch Men 
aſpire after, and a Diverſion roo baſe and barbarous for any 
Wiſe or Good Man to allow himſelf in. 

_ Our Diſcourſe ſhould be Eafie and Pleaſatir, Courreous: 
and Entertaining; nor Rough and Harſh, Difficult and 
Troubleſome. For this reafon ir will require ſome prudence: 
in the Choice, or the declining of our Subject. We ſhould 
contrive, as much as poſſibly we can, to ſtart nothing bur 
whar will keep our Company in good humour ; never ro en- 
gage in Controverſies, where any that are preſent ſhall find 
themſelves concerned ; for rhis either-diſoblipes, if rhey think 
fir to ler the Argument fall ; or elſe it draws them *into: 
Diſputes, and occafions Warmth, and Uneafineſs ; and pers: 
haps Coldneſs, and angry Reſentments afterwards. 


though there ſhould be no perſonal Intereſt in the caſe, yer! -* 
nothing of Controverſie in general ſhould be induſtriouſly- + 
begun ; for common Diſcourſe is nor the proper ſeaſon for: | 
thar. If the Queſtion be Subſtantial and of great Concerne: 
ment, the reſpect of a private Conference is due to.it ; but: | 
if it be ſome rice and ſubrle your, it is not worth ſo much 


as our common Talk. Su ueſtions have been aptly 
enough compared to Crabfiſh, of which ſome are a{l Shell, and 
when we have taken great pains to open, and prepare them: 


for our Palares, nine parts of ten muſt be thrown away, and 
a very poor pitrance remains fir for Eating. Their diffi-: : 
culr and abſtruſe Specularions raiſe a Noiſe and a Duſt, 
but when we examine what account they rurn to, little: ” 


comes of them, bur Hear, and Calmour, and Contra»: 
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Our Expreffions ſhould be firong and clear, our Argue? 
ments finewy and full ; nor looſe, and flar, and languiſhing; 
and therefore we ſhould obſerve and avoid the formality, of 


Pedarns, the ftiff-fer way of. Pleaders, - and the impertinent-: 


Aﬀectarion of the Ladies, 
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fore, to apply it to any purpoſes contrary ro theſe, FER M | 
abuſe, and pervert the nature and defign of ir. This Con- 7 
fiderarion was never more neceffary 'than now ; and; if ap= - 
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This particular ſort of Temperance extends likewiſe to 
one very neceffary Virtue, which I think may not unfitly 
be called the Continence of the Tongue : Thar I mean, of 
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keeping Secrets z which, rhough already ſpoken to in the Chap. $, 


Chapter concerning Fidelity, I rhought nor improper to 
make another mention of here, And the rather, becauſe I 
rake Secrets here in a more large and comprehenſive Senſe ; 
ſo that the Virrue ar preſent weleribe, does nor only oblige 
us not ro diſcloſe thoſe things, which were committed ro our 
Truſt, under rhe Seal of Secrefie ; bur alſo to ſuppreſs, 
whatever in Prudence and our own Diſcretion, appears unfit 
ro be divulged. All that is dangerous, or of ill conſe- 
quence ; all rhar cam any way reflect -upon our own, or be 
injurious ro: another's a rg In a word, ſo ftrict a 
Guard, ſo ſteady a Conduct in all our Converſation, thar 
our Tongue may not out-ran our Judgmenr ; and that nei- 
ther our ownConſciences, or thoſe we keep Company with, 
upon the ſevereſt and moſt impartial Recollection, have 
cauſe ro accuſe us, of ſaying any thing which was nor fit 
to be ſaid. This is of greater Imporrance, and needs to be 
more diligently arrended ro, than People ſeem generally well 
aware of ; and yet it isno more, than every Man's own 
Reflections upon the indecent Gayeries, and unthinking 
Freedoms, in Converſation, and the many ill Effects and 
hard Cenſures theſe produce, may ſoon convince him of : 
And farisfie him, nor only of the Beauty and Comelineſs, 
bur of the ſafery and great advantage there is, in a modeſt 
and cautious reſerve. While the word is kept in, it is en- 
tirely our own ; but if ir once break looſe from us, ir can 
never be retrieved ; we have loſt all our Property and Juriſ- 
diction, and muſt ftand to the courtefie of the World ; who 
will make what uſe they pleaſe of ir, and very ſeldom are 
juft or good-natured enough, ro make rhe right uſe, or to 
underſtand it as ihnocently as we intended it. t 
Now as the advantage of Speech in general is an Excel- 
lence peculiat ro Matikind, and ſers us above Brutes; ſo 
Eloquence exalts thoſe rhat are Maſters and Profeſſors of it, 
above the rate of cominon Men. For this is the Arr, or 
Scietice of ſpeaking, a more accurare and exquiſite way of 
Communicating our Thoughts ; of enforcing and adornin 
Reaſon : This is the Rudder of rhe Soul rhar ſteers am 
rurns Men, and ſets us ar the Helm of our Audience, ro 
carry them whither we pleaſe : Ir falls in with the Hearr, 
and ſecretly moves our Pafſjons, like the Chords in Muſick, 
di Z 7z | which, 
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which, in a skilful Compoſition, conſpire together ro make 
a more perfect, 'and delightful Harmony. | 

' By Eloquence- I-mean, ''all that is neceſſary to make an 
accompliſhed Orator. For this does conſiſt, nor only in, per- 
ſpicuity, and-puriry of Exprefiion, the Elegance and Pr - 
priety of the Words, the happy Choice and regular Diſpo- 
firion,- the fulneſs and roundnets of rhe Period, and the juſt- 
nels-of a-{fweer and muſicat Cadence ; bur it muſt allo be 
aſliſtedand ſtrengthned by other Ornaments and Graces, 
and Motions of rhe Perſon himſelf : Every Word ſhould be 
inſpired with Life and Vigour ; firſt, by a clear and {wcer 
Voice, a proper and diſtinct Pronunciation, riſing and falling, 
gently and eafily, as is beſt accommodarcd to the matrer and 
deſign : Then by a grave and unaftected Action, where rhe 
Countenance, the Hands, the whole Body, the every parr 
and geſture ſpeak as well as rhe Mouth, all follow the n-ove- 
ments of the Soul, and give a lively Image of the Aﬀecti- 
ons within, For the Orator is the Repreſentative of his 
Audience, 'and muſt firſt of all in his own Perſon 'pur on 
the ſeveral Paſſions, which he labours to infuſe into orhers. 


* Ie weep and laugh as we ſee others do : 

He only makes me jad, who ſhews the way, 

And firſt is ſad himſelf ; then (Telephus) 

I feel the weight of your Calamitzes, 

And fancy all yeur Miſeries my own, Ld. Roſcom. 


It is in ſuch cafes with the Standers by, as it was with 
Braſidas and his Enemy, who drew the Dart our of his own 
Wound, with which he ſtabbed him to the Hearr, Thus 
Paſſion is firſt conceived and formed in our own Mind, then 
born and brought into the World by appofire Expreſſion, 
and afrerwards, by a ſubtle and quick Contagion, conveyed 
into others, and begers irs likenels there. By this ſhorr Re- 
flection ir ſufficiently appears, . that Men of fofr and gentle 
Tempers, are not cut our for Orators. Their Spirits are 
roo ſedate and ſluggiſh ro communicate any powerful Impreſ- 
fions. They want the Force, and Fire, the Sprighrlineſs 
and Activity, that is neceſſary to animare what they ſay, 
And when tuch Perſons would diſplay the moſt maſterly 


—— 
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| and falſe Infinuations of wicked Men, 
| Reaſon, ſer out to the beſt advantage. But fince there is no 
poſiibility of cutting off ill Men from the uſe of this ad- 


beauties of Eloquence, they. languiſh and faulter. by the way, 
and drop ſhort of the Mark.:;. Thus Cicers reproached Cal:- 
dius, 'who accuſed Gallus with a. ſneaking | Voice and lan- 
guiſhing Action, by telling him, thar his Coldnefs and In- 
differency*berrayed the falſeneſs of his Charge. Bur when a 
Man bath'allrhar Vigour and Ornament rouched upon be- 
fore, ' his Words will be as ftrong and compulſive as the 
Commands of a Tyrant, with all che Pomp and Terrour of 
his Guards about him. They will commir an irreſiſtible 
Violence upon the Soul ; nor only perſwade and draw, bur 
drag his Audirory whether they will or no, lead them 1n 
Triumph,” and eſtabliſh ro themſelves an Abſolure gnd Arbi- 

trary Dominion over the Minds of Men. 
| Ir way perhaps be objected in prejudice of Eloquence, 
that all rhis Skill is needleſs ; ſince ach alone is ſufficient- 
ly powerful and perſwaſive, and ſtands in need of no ſtudicd 
and artificial Practices, ro vindicare, or to recommend 1. 
And indeed, were the Minds of Men free, - and pure, un- 
prepoſſeſt with Paſſion, or Intereſt, or any other prejudicare 
Opinion, rhe Objection muſt be allowed to have a great 
deal of weight in ir. But we are ro conſider and deal with 
Men, according to the Rate we find them in ; a ſtate of Cor- 
ruption and Prejudice, in which Arr, or Nature, Miſinfor- 
mation, or il] Habirs have bribed and byaſſed their Aﬀecti- 
ons, and made them draw.the wrong way, and benr them 
violently againſt rhe Truth. And thus they come ro require 
a ſort of Treatmenr, very different from thar, which is moſt 
agreeable ro their original Conſtirurion. As therefore we are 
forced, firſt of all ro ſoften and open the pores of the Stecl 
by Fire, that it may afterwards receive that Liquor which 
rempers ir, and grow harder in the Warer : ſo the warmths 
of Eloquence are neceſſary to pur the Spirits in motion, and 
by rendring the Minds of Men more ſupple and pliable, ro 
give them a ftronger and more laſting rinCture of Truth. 
This is the rrue and proper deſign of Eloquence ; and the 
end it ſhould conſtantly aim ar, is, ro fortifie and protect 
Virtue ok Vice, Truth againſt Falſhood, and Innocence 
againſt Calumny and falſe Accuſarion. The Orator (ſays 
Theophraſtus) is the true Phyſician of Souls, and his buſineſs 
muſt be ro Cure the Venomous Birings of Serpents, by the 
Charms of his Muſick ; that is, The poyſonous Slanders, 
by the harmony of 
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varitage too, fitice they will be ſure to ſeize and. uſurp the - 
Weapoti, for the mote effeCtual Execution of their tnilc te 
vous Deſigns ; we ate the rtiore concerned not to go into the 
Field Naked, bur to bear rheiti at their own Weapon, and 
with equal Induſtry and Skillto Counter-work them ; that 
ſo Virtue and Truth may nor be cifeumvented, or ramely 
loſt, for want of *proper Preparations to defend it. Several 
indeed have abuſed their atrainmerits of this kind to very 
villainous purpoſes, and mnade Eloquetice the inſtrument of 
Ruin and Oppreflioti ro private Perſons, and whole Commu- 
nities of. Men. This is 4 melancholy Truth ; roo manifeſt to 
be denied.® But theh the Conſequence of grancing it muſt 
be; nor to deſpiſe or ſet ahide rhe thing, upon the *account of 
any ill Effects, that have followed upon the miſemployment 
of it. Ne, This is a Misfortutie cotnmon to every thing, thar 
is uſeful and excellerit ; for none of theſe g's necellarily 
confined ro Goodneſs, bur that rhey are capable of being 
perverted ro very great Evil. Nature hath provided them 
with an Aptitude and Efficacy ; bur it will depend upon the 
Di{poſirion of the Perſon rhar manages thoſe Powets, whar 
ſort of Effects thoſe harural Abilities ſhall be applied and de- * 
rermined ro. For even that Reaſon and Underſtanding, Þ 
which is the peculiar Prerogative of Humane Nature, ahd } 
ſets us above Brutes, is moſt miſerably abuſed ; turned |! 
againſt God and our ſelves, and made the occaſion of our 
" more inexcuſable Ruin ; bur this is only an accidental Mis- 
fortune, far from the natural rendency of ſo noble a Privi- : 
lege. And he, who would argue from hence that Mankind. 
had better want theſe Faculties, may juſtly ſeem ro have de- J 
enerared into Brute , and to be forlaken of all that Rex- 
on, Which he ſo wildly and ſo raſhly condemns. 
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